LmERATCRS.— Tales,  Essays,  and  Fuhions.  Hhutraltd. 

Thx  Fashions  and  Needliwobk.— A  Oolonred  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Carriage  Foot- 
Warmer.  A  large  sheet  containing  Dlustrations 
of  20  of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  Winter 
Cloaks  and  Mantles  for  Ladies  and  Children. 


This  day  is  published,  and  will  be  continued  monthly, 
a  SMling  Edition,  as  well  as  a  Sixpmny  Edition,  of  the 
EaousHwoMAif's  Domestic  Hagazike.  Subscribers  will 
be  good  enough  to  give  their  booksellers  instructions  as 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

The  Sixpenny  Edition  remains  exactly  the  same 
as  before,  in  size,  contents,  and  price. 
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HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  AND  DEAUTIFIED. 


ri'^HIS  ELEGANT  and 

J-  FRAGRANT  OIL  is  unirinalljr  in 


J-  FRAGRANT  OIL  is  uniriTsalljr  in 
high  repute  for  its  uiipsislleleil  snrcese 
duriiiK  the  last  sixty  years  in  promotinK 
tlie  Growth,  Keatoriiir,  and  iieantifying 
the  Human  Hair.  It  prereiits  Hair  Irom 
falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens 
weak  Hair,  cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and 
Dandriff,  and  makes  it 
BEAUTIFULLY  SOFT,  PLIABLE,  A  GLOSSY. 

For  CHILDREN  It  Is  especially  recommended,  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF 
HAIR,  while  its  Introduction  into  the  Nursery  of  Royalty,  and  the  numerous  Tcatimonlals  constantlx 
recelred  of  its  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and  surest  proof  of  its  merits. 

UTTERESTmO  FACT. 

The  Ibllewing  singnlar  and  authentic  ease  of  restoration  of  the  Human  Hair  is  worthy  of  obaervatio*, 
more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of  high  and  nniver.al  repute  during  tlie  last  lialt  century. 
Mr.  A.  H>rmann,of  Queen -street,  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  past,  and  had  tried  rarlodi 
preperallons  for  the  recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  Ho  was  then  induced  to  try  the 
effects  oi  “Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil.”  and,  after  dady  applying  It  for  about  two  mouths,  he,  much  to  his 
^atlllcattou,  liad  His  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  poasessea  a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too 
strongly  for  luelf  to  require  comment. — Beltt  Weetlf  Mrmngtr. 

Price  3a  (id.,  7a,  lOe.  fid.  (equal  to  four  ainall),  and  2Ia  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  m,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PEUFU-MERS. 

Ask  for  “ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL.” 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 

WITH  THE  BEST  ARTICLES  AT  ;  ' '  >  j 
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Ironmoncery&FurnishingWarehouse 

APHICED  FURNISHING  LIST  SENT  POST  FREE. 

DEANE  &  CO.,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

ESTABLISHED  * 


GRANT  AND  CASK, 

6U.K  ME21CX:£S  AKB  DltAI^EES. 

A  very  large  collection  of 

NEW  AUTUMN  SILKS.  LINSEY  and  FANCY  DRESSES,  &c. 

Amongst  them  ereflOO  Pieces  of  the  NEW  FANCY  ORO’  GRAIN  SILKS,  In  all  colours,  from  8Ts.  fid.  to  tl 
Qnineas  for  14  yarda  wide  width  ;  also  a  large  portion  of  the  RICH  SILK  STOCK  ofthe  COMPAGNIE 
LYONNAISE,  PARIS,  the  SUPERB  SILK  R03ES  of  which,  suitable  for  Ottt-door,  Dinner,  and  Evening 
wear,  will  be  sold  from  3  to  fi  tininess. 

GRANT  and  OASK  Invite  especial  attention  to  a  very  large  pnrehase  of 

THE  HE  ST  LYONS  VELVETS, 

trhlch  will  be  sold  much  under  valne-vls.,  from  8a  fid.  to  18s.  fid.  (many  of  the  latter  number  are  worth 
Rk  per  yard);  also  to  their  MANTLE  AND  SHAWL  DEPARTMENTS,  which  have  been  cnnsidersbly 
enisrged,  and  wUl  be  fonnd  to  conUIn  the  most  ELEGANT  NOVELTlEi  FOR  THE  SEASON,  at  vtry 
modarate  prlcea  The  new  department  for 

FURS,  SEALSKIN  MANTLES,  JACKETS,  &c., 

will  be  found  worthy  of  especial  notice,  as  the  prices  will  be  fblly  twenty  per  cent,  below  that  nsually 
barged  by  Fnrriera 

LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S  BEST  PATUS  KTD  GLOVES, 

From  la  fid.  per  pair,  quality  as  exhibited  at  the  late  Inlematlonal  Exhibition. 

Tk*  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT,  SB,  Oxfiord'Btreet,  contains  every  requisite  for 
FAMILY  an<:  COMPLIMENTARY  MOURNING. 

MADE-UP  SKIRTS,  MANTLES.  &c ,  trimmed  with  Crape,  always  on  hand. 

Every  article  marked  In  plain  figures  at  wholavale  prlcea  for  ready  money, 

Parraaics  roRWAuusD  Frei. 

68,  69,  60,  61,  62,  Ozford-street ;  3, 4,  &  6,  Wells-street,  London, 
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BEETON'S  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

(To  he  completed  in  25  Weekly  Part)  of  Sixteen  Pages, 
price  One  Penny  each.) 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE, 

BY  DANIEL  DEFOE. 

With  n  3Xciiioiir  oi  tlio 

On  Saturday,  Nod.  7tli, 

Part  L,  Price  One  Penny, 

Containing:  Sixteen  Pages,  beantiftill;  printed. 

A  Splendid  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

A  Separate  Tinted  Plate. 

Part  II.  will  also  comprise  a  Tinted  Pl.-xte,  and  every  Fourth 
Part  after  Part  II.  will  likewiso  include  a  Tiuted  Plate. 


T^OBINSON  CRUSOE,  of  course,  is  like  the  old 
trine  of  a  gentleman's  cellar,  and  needs  no  bush 
hut,  if  a  mass  of  beautiful  engravings — some  bril¬ 
liantly  trorked  in  colours,  some  printed  as  separate  tinted 
plates,  and  other.)  interspersed  in  the  text — and  new  type, 
fine  pajier,  and  first-class  printing — if  all  these  can  add 
to  a  book's  excellence,  then  this  new  Edition  of  “  Robinson 
Crusoe"  about  to  Ite  published  trill  stand  on  the  book-shelf 
in  prouder  guise  and  handsomer  apparel  than  it  ever 
possessed  Iwforc.  A  memoir  of  Daniel  Defoe  will  add  to 
the  completeness  of  the  True  Born  Englishman's  great 
work,  which,  moreover,  has  been  divided  into  chapters, 
commencing  and  ending  appropriately,  and  v;ith  the  argu¬ 
ment  written  in  at  the  head  of  each.  , 

LONDON:  S.  O.  BEETON,  243,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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BV  THE  AOTHOR  OF  “  GRETHILL,”  ASD  “  MEREDETH  CHICHESTER.” 

CHATTER  XIV. 

THE  T.VXGLED  WEB  OF  DECErxiON. 

The  good  understanding  recently  concluded  between  Nina  and  Captain  Marsh 
seemed  to  have  small  chance  of  any  lengthy  duration.  She  had  grown  captious 
and  irritable  again,  and  was  constantly  stinging  him,  either  with  the  sharpness  of 
her  retorts  or  her  merciless  exercise  of  power.  Cyril’s  patience  was  growing 
threadbare,  especially  as  he  could  see  no  reason  for  this  change,  unless  it  were  the 
prospect  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Menryn’s  visit  to  Beechwood.  Captain  Marsh  could  not 
understand  what  there  was  in  this  fact  to  occasion  the  difference  in  Nina’s  manner 
to  all  about  her.  He  was  launched  on  a  sea  of  doubts  and  perplexities  once  more, 
and  this  time  he  was  given  no  right  of  appeal,  for  Nina  had  told  him  decidedly 
from  the  first  that  whatever  change  he  might  remark  in  her  he  was  not  to  speak 
of,  for  she  would  neither  listen  nor  pretend  to  understand  anything  that  he  might 
have  to  say.  This  was  a  time  when  she  must.stand  alone,  and  the  less  he  came  in 
her  way  the  better  should  she  be  able  to  bear  her  trial. 

As  the  day  for  the  arrival  of  the  visitors  approached,  Nina  grew  more  and  more 
restless  and  irritable.  Gabrielle  de  Phne,  who  was  often  at  the  house  now,  noticed 
the  alteration  in  her  friend,  and  spoke  of  it  to  Captain  Marsh.  He  happened  to 
be  in  the  hall  one  day  when  she  entered,  the  very  afternoon  before  Mr.  and  Miss 
Mervyn  were  expected.  Gabrielle  wore  a  jaunty  little  hat,  in  which  the  wing  of 
some  brilliant  bird,  name  unknown,  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  as  she  walked. 
Her  dress  was  looped  up  all  round,  showing  the  edge  of  a  crimson  petticoat,  and  a 
pair  of  the  prettiest  little  feet  in  the  world.  The  frosty  air  had  brought  a  flush  to 
her  clear  check,  and  her  great  dark  eyes  glowed  with  a  species  of  sullen  lustre  like 
a  smouldering  fire. 

Gabrielle  was  looking  quite  her  best,  and  was  pleasantly  conscious  of  the  fact. 
But  Captain  Marsh  gave  no  sign  of  having  made  the  same  discovery.  He  was 
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standing  moodily  at  the  stove,  pretending  to  warm  himself,  and  there  was  no 
welcome  beyond  a  grave  inclination  of  the  head  as  Gabrielle  came  up  to  his 
side. 

“  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  hwe,  Captain  Marsh,”  said  Gabrielle  quickly. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  has  come  over  Nina  again  ?” 

The  shadow  deepened  on  Cyril’s  face,  and  he  did  not  at  once  attempt  any  reply. 
When  he  at  last  spoke  it  was  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  impatience. 

“  You  must  ask  Nina  herself,  mademoiselle.  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
all  her  secrete.” 

Not  all,  but  some,  perhaps ;”  and  Gabrielle’s  manner  was  significant,  and  the 
slightest  degree  scornful. 

“  I  suppose  you  imagine  that  in  my  character  of  patriarch  I  should  be  likely  to 
receive  the  confidence  of  young  ladies.  I  have  no  relish  for  the  post  of  confessor 
and  mentor,  unless” — and  he  turned  upon  her  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  mischief  in 
his  eyes — “  you  will  allow  me  to  shrive  you.  Mademoiselle  de  P6ne.” 

Gabrielle  gave  a  quick  start. 

“  Did  you  bum  your  hand  ?”  inquired  Cyril  with  apparent  anxiety. 

She  stamped  her  foot  impatiently. 

“  You  are  both  incomprehensible  and  disagreeable  Captain  Marsh.  I  rather 
liked  you  at  one  time,  but  I  have  had  reason  since  to  revoke  my  favourable  opinion. 
But  I  tell  you  what,  if  you  think - ” 

“  I  don’t  think  anything  wrong,”  replied  Cyril  with  a  smile,  “  but  I  allow 
myself  to  feel  a  little  ^andfatherly  anxiety  on  your  account.” 

“And  pray  why?”  said  Gabrielle  sharply,  and  the  smouldering  glow  in  her 
eyes  shot  out  into  a  broad  flame. 

Cyril  answered  her  very  gently,  avoiding  her  eye  that  he  might  not  witness  any 
emotion  his  words  created. 

“  If  I  were  your  brother,  there  is  one  question  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  put 
to  you  before  I  closed  my  eyes  this  night.” 

“  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  my  brother,  then,  for  five  minutes,”  replied 
Gabrielle  in  a  tone  of  unwonted  softness. 

“  You  will  not  think  me  impertinent?” 

“  You  speak  as  a  brother.” 

“  Indeed  I  do,  mademoiselle.  Is  there  no  partiality  you  have  experienced  lately 
which  is  neither  safe  nor  justifiable?  I  can  only  give  you  this  warning,  but  1 
know  you  are  too  inteUigent  to  need  an  explanation  at  the  same  time.” 

“What  partiality?”  murmured  Gabrielle  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  emotion. 
“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Colonel  St.  George,”  answered  Cyril,  speaking  more  gently  still,  but  keeping 
his  eyes  persistently  fixed  on  the  stove. 

“  Colonel  St.  George !”  repeated  Gabrielle,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  quick 
return  of  her  old  gaiety.  “  Most  grave  and  reverend  seignior,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  that  Colonel  St.  George  has  not  once  been  in  my  thoughts  since 
he  left  this  house  three  weeks  ago.  He  might  have  been  a  very  dangerous  person 
indeed  ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  if  you  say  so ;  but  I  cannot  speak  from  experience 
myself.  My  rustic  peace  of  mind  is  not  so  easily  disturbed  as  you’d  imagine.  It 
is  not  quite  enough  for  a  man  to  look  at  me  twice,  offer  me  a  flower,  or  ask  me  to 
dance,  for  me  to  find  my  feelings  hopelessly  involved.  You  town  and  travelled 
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men  think  all  coontrj  people  are  fools,  but  you  are  quite  mistaken.  We  are  not 
80  fashionable  as  you  are,  perhaps,  but  we  are  quite  as  sharp.” 

At  this  moment  Nina  was  heard  calling  from  the  stairs — 

“  Gabrielle,  is  that  you?” 

“  Yes,  it  is.  Won’t  you  come  down  ?” 

“  You  are  going  to  stay  all  day,  of  course  ?” 

“  No,  indeed,  I  am  not  Mamma  is  poorly  with  a  tiresome  migraine,  and  I 
couldn’t  leave  her  for  long. .  I  only  came  to  see  if  you  felt  inclined  for  a  walk. 
The  day  is  so  bright  and  nice,  I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy  it.” 

Very  well ;  go  in  and  speak  to  mamma  whilst  1  am  dressing.  I  sliall  soon  be 
ready.  Ask  Captain  Marsh  if  he  won’t  accompany  us.” 

“  Can’t  you  ask  him  yourself  ?”  said  Cyril. 

“  Tell  me  what  sort  of  an  answer  you  mean  to  give  me  first ;  you  know  I  don’t 
like  to  be  refused.” 

“  I  should  think  you  had  had  no  sort  of  experience  in  that  way.” 

“  Well,  Captain  Marsh,  are  you  coming  with  us?” 

“Certainly,  Miss  Marsh,  now  that  you  do  me  the  honour  of  making  the 
inquiry.” 

Cyril’s  tone  and  manner  were  light  enough,  but  his  eyes  were  more  earnest 
than  they  had  any  excuse  for  being,  if  he  felt  as  lightly  as  he  spoke.  Nina 
answered  more  cheerfully  than  usual  with  her  of  late — 

“  Very  well ;  I  sha’n’t  be  a  moment.” 

And  Gabrielle  nodded,  and  walked  off  towards  the  drawing-room.  In  a  few 
minutes  Cyril  came  in  to  fetch  her. 

“  Nina  is  waiting  for  us  if  you  are  ready,”  said  he ;  and  Gabrielle  kissed 
Mrs.  Marsh,  and  followed  him  out. 

Gabrielle  had  truly  said  that  the  day  was  “  bright  and  nice.”  The  road  was 
crusted  with  a  thick  and  sparkling  frost ;  the  bare  trees  hung  heavy  with  icicles ; 
but  the  sun  over  all  was  warm  and  pleasant,  the  air  invigorating.  It  was  what 
the  French  call  “  uu  beau  J'roid."  No  leaden  atmosphere  and  universal  greyness, 
as  if  all  the  earth  were  dressed  in  dingy  half -mourning,  but  a  pale  yellow  brilliancy, 
cheering,  and  not  unduly  chilly. 

Nina  walked  silently  along  for  a  time,  leaving  Gabrielle  and  Captain  Marsh  all 
the  conversation  to  themselves.  Presently  they  strolled  into  the  lanes,  and,  on 
turning  a  sharp  corner,  were  brought  almost  face  to  face  with  Anna  and  Jack 
Dawes.  The  two  were  surrounded  with  dogs  of  divers  breeds.  A  huge  Newfound¬ 
land  kept  guard  at  Anna’s  side,  a  pugnacious  little  terrier  strutting  at  his  heels, 
and  bidding  him  defiance  with  all  the  audacity  in  the  world.  Four  beagles, 
chained  together  two  by  two,  ambled  along  at  a  siife  distance  from  the  mistress’s 
skirts.  A  splendid  setter  ca})ered  round  Jack,  licking  his  hand,  and  demoustrating 
his  affeetion  in  every  way  in  his  power ;  while  a  pet  poodle,  of  apoplectic  stoutness 
and  indolent  magnanimity,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  fine  healthy  colour  on  Jack’s  cheeks  turned  to  a  deep  red  glow  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  Nina.  Anna’s  gratification  was  not  quite  so  conspicuous,  i^e  did 
not  like  Nina,  although  she  could  hardly  have  explained  why.  It  was  not  exactly 
jealousy,  to  do  Anna  justice,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  she  suspected  Nina,  and 
could  not  feel  stire  of  her  sincerity.  Being  perfectly  frank  and  straightforward 
herself,  she  noticed  the  opposite  qualities  in  Nina  the  more  readily,  an  1  resented 
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Jack’s  prefercncs  on  account  of  its  object  rather  than  for  the  preference  itself.  It 
must  always  have  been  a  struggle  with  Miss  Dawes  when  Jack  turned  the  first 
thought  of  his  heart  away  from  her,  for  she  had  learnt  to  consider  his  love  and  care 
cxclusire  privileges  of  her  own ;  but,  had  the  woman  he  loved  been  all  she  considered 
worthy  of  him,  she  would  have  resigned  her  position  with  lees  difficulty. 

There  is  some  instinct  which  guides  a  woman  straight  to  the  enemy’s  camp. 
Nina  knew  that,  although  perfectly  civil  to  her,  Anna  regarded  her  with  coldness 
and  distrust,  and  looked  upon  Jack’s  partiality  as  a  most  miserable  infatuation.  At 
one  time,  Nina,  knowing  all  this,  would  have  believed  it  impossible  that  she  should 
ask,  or  even  accept,  any  obligation  at  Miss  Dawes’s  hand ;  but  the  imfortunate 
circumstances  which  had  already  forced  upon  her  so  many  serious  humiliations 
gave  her  more  bitter  draughts  to  swallow  yet.  She  could  only  see  one  clear  path 
amongst  her  wretched  entanglements,  and  that  must  be  followed  at  any  sacrifice 
of  pride. 

She  stooped  down  presently  to  caress  the  fat  poodle,  and  the  others  went  on,  all 
but  Jack,  to  whom  these  precious  moments  at  Nina’s  side  were  worth  handfuls 
of  gold. 

“  Poor  Snip  is  getting  short-winded,”  she  said,  with  that  indescribably  sweet 
smile  of  hers,  which  made  a  commonplace  remark  from  her  lips  sound  wise  and 
witty  in  Jack’s  ear. 

“  Well,  now,  you  see.  Miss  Nina,”  answ’ered  Jack,  showing  a  double  row  of 
large  white  teeth  in  his  satisfaction,  ‘*I’ve  had  him  from  a  pup,  and  his  sire  was 
bred  on  our  place,  so  I’ve  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I  shouldn’t  like  to  have  him  shot, 
although  he  is  about  worn  out.” 

“  How  is  it  you  make  all  your  animals  obey  you  so  well  ?”  asked  Nina  presently. 

“  Well,  it’s  by  love,  I  s’pose,  Mias  Nina,  for  I  never  so  much  as  used  a  whip  to 
any  of  ’em  in  my  life.  But  they  know  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  they’re  fond  of 
me,  you  see,  and  there’s  a  good  deal  in  that  with  animals.” 

“  I  suppose  there  is.  But  haven’t  you  a  fine  young  colt  ?  I  heard  papa 
speaking  of  it  the  other  day.” 

“  It’s  a  beauty.  Miss  Nina,  it  really  is !  I  should  like  you  to  see  it.  We  aren’t 
very  far  from  the  stables,  if  you  wouldn’t  mind  just  stepping  round.” 

“  No ;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  have  me  a  little  whUe  at  GladshcUcs,  only 
Mias  Dawes,  I  see,  dislikes  me  so  much  that  I  fear  she  would  not  be  induced  to 
tolerate  my  society.” 

Jack  turned  quite  white  with  pleasime. 

“  You  mean  coming  to  stay,  don’t  you  ?”  he  breathlessly  inquired. 

“  Yes,  I  did  mean  that,  only  I  fear  ^liss  Dawes  would  not  relish  the  idea  so 
much  as  I  do.” 

Jack  hesitated,  and  his  pleasure  was  dashed  with  pain.  Ilis  sister’s  manner, 
always  when  Nina  was  under  discussion,  had  given  him  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
and  her  silence  when  Nina  was  praised  had  appeared  to  Jack,  although  he  was  not 
penetrating,  as  very  suggestive.  At  any  rate,  he  had  always  been  conscious  of  a 
dim  impression  that  Nina  was  no  favoiu-ite  of  Anna’s,  and  to  hear  it  verified  by 
other  lips  was  quite  sufficient  to  bring  conviction  to  Jack’s  mind.  He  felt  angry 
with  his  sister  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  What  if  her  prejudices  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  Nina’s  visit  ? 

“  Then,  by  Heaven !  she  shall  suffer  for  it,’’  said  Jack  to  himself ;  and  Anna, 
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could  she  have  divined  his  thought,  would  have  seen  the  imprudence  of  standing 
between  him  and  such  a  passion.  There  was  a  fierce  gleam  in  Jack’s  eyes  as  he 
turned  round  to  Nina  again. 

“  I’m  master  up  there,”  he  said  sternly.  “  Those  1  like  I  have,  and  those  1 
don’t  like  stop  away." 

“  Still,  I  shouldn’t  wish  to  do  anything  disagreeable  to  Mias  Dawes ;  besides, 
the  invitation  must  come  from  her." 

“  Must  it  ?’’ 

“  Of  course,  she  being  the  lady  of  the  house." 

“  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !"  exclaimed  Jack  with  the  frankest  dismay,  I  don’t 
understand  how  to  get  round  women,  and  that’s  a  fact.  Now,  if  it  was  a  horse. 
Miss  Nina,  I  could  make  it  do  pretty  much  as  I  liked.  But  there’s  something  very 
puzzling  about  women.  You  can  tell  exactly  what  they  will  and  what  they  won’t 
like,  and  if  once  they  get  the  bit  in  their  mouths  they’ll  run  to  the  devil  with  you 
in  no  time — begging  your  pardon,  hliss  Nina.  Now,  Nan,  you  see,  is  uncommon 
pleasant  as  long  as  she  gets  it  all  her  own  way ;  but  it’s  as  like  as  not  she'll  turn 
restive  when  she  comes  to  feel  the  reins.  Nan’s  only  half  broke,  but  I’ll  bring  her 
to  her  bearings,  never  you  fear." 

You  see,  Mr.  Dawes,”  said  Nina,  speaking  in  a  confidential  tone  which  nearly 
sent  Jack  mad  with  delight,  “  wo  have  some  very  disagreeable  people  coming  to 
Beechwood,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way  if  I  could.” 

“  Are  they  going  to  stay  long  ?’’  inquired  Jack  eagerly. 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  I  should  think  it  wouldn’t  be  over  a  week  at  the  utmost." 

“  I  should  like  them  to  stop  there  for  ever !’’  said  Jack. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  would  get  very  tired  of  me  if  they  did,”  answered  Nina  with 
her  sweetest  smile. 

“  I  wish  I  was  a  parson,”  said  Jack  presently,  with  a  helpless  look  at  Nina ;  and 
then  he  stopped  short,  amazed  at  his  own  audacity. 

“  A  parson?"  repeated  Nina,  very  much  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  oddity  of  Jack, 
with  his  tastes  and  habits,  inclining  to  the  ecclesiastical.  And  why  ?" 

“  Because  they  can  talk  so  well.  Just  listen  to  them  1  They’ve  only  got  two 
or  three  lines  to  make  a  show  of,  and  they  can  palaver  about  it  for  an  hour.  But 
here’s  me,  with  my  heart  as  full  as  if  it  would  burst,  and  if  you  killed  me.  Miss 
Nina,  1  couldn’t  tell  you  anything  about  what  was  in  it." 

“  And  you  mustn’t  try.  Jack ;  do  you  hear  ?’’  said  Nina,  suddenly  quickening 
her  pace,  and  joining  the  group  who  had  gone  before. 

”  I  didn’t  understand  what  she  said  at  the  last  about  ^  mustn’t,’  and  so  on,” 
reflected  Jack  as  he  slowly  followed  her  steps ;  “  but  she  called  me  Jack,  and  that 
I  do  understand.  I’d  draw  the  last  drop  of  blood  out  of  my  veins  for  her,  and  be 
glad  to  do  it.  There  isn’t  another  woman  like  her  in  all  the  world,  Grod  bless  her !" 

And  Jack  pictured  his  home  brightened  by  that  sweet  presence ;  he  thought  of 
himself  coming  home  weary  from  his  long  ride,  and  finding  this  beautiful  and 
beloved  wife  on  the  threshold  of  his  house,  welcoming  him  with  outstretched  arms 
and  smiling  lips,  and  Jack  thrilled  with  a  deep,  passionate  thrill  which  shook  him 
from  head  to  foot.  His  heart  seemed  to  be  leaping  within  him  from  its  great 
throbs  of  passion.  He  could  have  worshipped  Nina  blindly  to  the  last  day  of  Ufe, 
and  he  believed  in  her  as  staunchly  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  instead  of  a  woman. 
And  he  dreamt  on,  poor  Jack,  the  music  of  her  voice  the  soft  accompaniment  of 
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his  rereries.  Every  now  and  then  he  canght  the  white  gleam  of  her  even  profile, 
as  she  half-turned  to  answer  some  question  addressed  to  her,  and  once  she  even 
spoke  to  him,  and  Jack’s  sweet  dream  gathered  strength  with  her  smile. 

He  was  sorry  enough  when  they  reached  his  own  gate,  and  Anna  bade  them 
good-bye.  He  could  not  stay  behind  and  leave  his  sister  to  go  in  alone,  but  he 
consoled  himself  with  a  long,  lingering  pressure  of  Nina’s  hand.  Nina’s  face  glowed, 
and  a  pained  expression  crept  into  her  eyes,  but  she  suddenly  withdrew  her  hand, 
and  walked  on  with  a  sober  face.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  Gabrielle  de  F^ne 
had  also  left  them,  and  Nina  and  Captain  Miush  went  the  rest  of  the  way  alone. 

We  do  not  know  what  persuasions  or  threats  Jack  used  for  the  attainment  of 
his  purpose,  but  certain  it  is  that,  towards  nightfall  the  same  day,  a  most  gracious 
and  pressing  invitation  fur  Nina  to  spend  a  week  at  Gladshelles  came  from  Miss 
Anna  Dawes.  Letter  in  hand,  Nina  went  up  to  her  mother’s  dressing-room. 

^lamma,”  she  said,  “  I  have  just  had  a  httle  note  from  Anna  Dawes,  asking 
me  to  go  there  for  a  few  days.” 

“  And  you  have  declined,  of  course  ?" 

“  I  haven't  answered  yet,  but  I  thought  of  accepting.” 

“  But,  my  dear  Nina,  how  could  you  possibly  be  absent  during  Miss  Mervyn’s 
visit?” 

And  why  not,  mamma  ?  I  am  neither  the  mistress  of  the  house  nor  the  eldest 
daughter.” 

“  Still  you  are  Miss  Mervyn’s  esjiecial  attraction  at  Beechwood — it  is  useless  to 
deny  that;  and,  after  her  kindness  to  you  last  autumn,  I  do  not  see  how,  in 
couuuon  politeness,  you  could  quit  home  during  her  stay.” 

“  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  before  she  came  I  might.” 

“  At  any  rate,  I  should  be  seriously  annoyed  if  you  were  to  do  so.  Miss  Mervyn 
is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine ;  slje  has  always  shown  great  affection  for  you  besides, 
and  I  should  not  like  her  to  be  neglected  and  slighted  by  any  member  of  the 
family.” 

Mrs.  ^larsh  spoke  quite  decidedly  for  her,  but  Nina’s  lips  had  taken  their  most 
obstinate  fold.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  no  intention  of  giving  in.  She 
answered,  coldly  and  firndy — 

“  You  see,  mamma,  if  people  are  to  be  bound  down  by  all  this  sort  of  conside¬ 
rations,  there  is  no  freedom  of  action  at  all,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  turn 
Beechwood  into  a  nunnery  with  the  smallest  possible  delay.  Miss  Mervyn  is  very 
estimable,  and  so  on,  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow ;  but,  just  now,  1  really  don’t 
feel  equal  to  entertaining  visitors.” 

Then  you  cannot  be  equal  to  making  visits,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh  quietly. 

Well,  then,  mamma,  if  I  must  speak  plainly,  I  don’t  mean  to  meet  Mr.  and 
Miss  Mervyn.  If  you  object  to  my  going  away,  I  will  take  to  my  room  and  keep 
it  locked  on  all  intruders,  leaving  you  to  make  what  excuses  you  think  fit ;  but  as 
to  being  in  Miss  Mervyn’s  company  one  hour,  or  even  one  minute,  I  will  not.  There 
is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  a  parent  is  not  justified  in  coercing  a  child.  I 
would  do  a  great  deal  out  of  pure  love  for  you,  mamma,  but  I  must  be  allowed  to 
consider  my  own  feelings  now  and  then.  To  force  me  into  a  most  distasteful 
encoimter  would  not  increase  my  affection,  and  it  is  a  trial  you  cannot  care  for  me 
much  if  you  subject  me  to.  I  speak  plainly,  mamma,  because  in  this  matter  it  is 
more  ueceesary  than  you  imagine  that  I  should  have  my  own  way.” 
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“  What  could  have  been  the  use  of  consultiug  me  if  you  were  so  determined 
beforehand?” 

“  I  merely  wished  to  mention  the  thing  to  you  as  my  mother.” 

A  slight  pang,  that  would  have  been  a  long  agony  with  some  women  more  sen¬ 
sitive  than  Mrs.  2llaish,  passed  through  her  heart  as  she  answered  her  daughter — 

‘‘  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  borne  only  the  title  for  some  time  past.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  you  have  become  estranged  from  all  of  us  of  late.  You  never 
cared  at  one  time  to  go  your  own  way  without  reference  to  my  wishes  and  feelings. 
You  were  loving  to  me,  and  patient  of  your  father’s  authority ;  and  now  all  is 
altered.  There  is  something  the  matter  with  you  that  I  can’t  understand,  but  you 
know  best,  of  course,  whether  you  are  any  the  happier  for  this  change.” 

Nina  sank  impetuously  on  her  knees,  and  buried  her  head  in  her  mother’s  lap. 

“  Mamma,  don’t  question  me,  only  love  me  I  I  am  so  utterly  miserable !  For 
over  a  year  now  I  have  not  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  single  happy  hour.  If  ynn 
leave  off  caring  for  me  I’d  better  die  at  once  I  What  is  the  use  of  my  living  ?  I 
am  no  comfort  to  any  one.  I  hate  and  despise  myself  so  cordially  that  I  feel  some¬ 
times  as  if  I  could  tear  myself  to  pieces.  Oh,  mother !  pity  me— love  me !  I  am  so 
utterly,  utterly  wretched  1” 

“  Nina,  my  poor  child,  what  docs  this  mean  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Marsh  in  a  tone 
as  perplexed  as  compassionate. 

“  Oh,  I’ll  tell  you,  if  you  ask  me — I’ll  tell  you  everything  I  I  can’t  bear  this 
much  longer !  It  seems  as  if  this  miserable  secret  were  eating  into  my  very  heart  1” 

“  Have  you  done  anything  wrong,  Nina?”  said  Mrs.  Marsh  in  a  low,  terrified 
whisper.  “  What  is  it  ?  Can’t  you  tell  me  ?” 

Would  you  love  me  all  the  same,  mamma  ?  If  I  have  done  what  is  wrong, 
you  are  my  mother  still ;  you  gave  me  life,  remember.  If  1  am  wilful,  and  head¬ 
strong,  and  passionate,  is  it  my  fault  or  yours?  Some  people  say  that  the  child  is 
infiuenced  by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mother  even  before  it  is  bom.  Is 
it  very  shocking  to  talk  so  of  you?  But  I  want  to  lay  claim  to  your  indulgence. 
Ob,  mother !  I  am  so  miserable !  so  wicked  1” 

And  she  gave  another  cry  of  passionate  agony,  and  hid  her  face  again  in  Mrs. 
Marsh’s  dress. 

Mrs.  ^Marsh  looked  helplessly  about  her. 

“  I  wish  John  were  here,”  was  her  secret  thought ;  “  he’d  know  what  to  say, 
and  I  don’t.  Nina  is  unhappy — there  is  something  wrong  with  her;  but  if  she 
tells  me — and  she  will  if  I  like — I  couldn’t  keep  it  from  John — he  would  have  to 
know  too.  I’d  better  not  be  told  then,  perhaps ;  and  yet,  poor  child - ” 

The  mother  and  wife  were  struggling  together  with  Mrs.  Marsh ;  but  habit 
generally  conquera  impulse.  Mrs.  Marsh  caressed  her  daughter,  but  she  said 
decidedly,  at  the  same  time — 

“  If  you  tell  me  anything,  Nina,  it  must  be  with  the  understanding  that  your 
father  is  also  taken  into  oim  confidence.” 

“  Ah,  yes — I  forgot,”  said  Nina,  rising  wearily ;  “  you  belong  to  papa,  and  not 
to  me.  It  was  stupid  of  me  not  to  remember  that.  You  had  better  tell  him,  if  he 
asks  why  I  chose  such  a  bad  time  for  my  visit  to  Anna  Dawes,  that  there  is  some 
■light  misunderstanding  between  myself  and  Mias  Mervyn  which  makes  it  better 
that  we  should  not  meet.” 

“But  is  this  true?” 
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“  Perfectly.” 

Then  1  need  make  no  ezcuaes  to  Miss  Merryn  for  you  ?” 

“  None  at  all.” 

Kiss  me,  Nina,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh  presently,  with  a  little  flutter  in  her  voice. 

Nina  stooped  down,  and  her  cold  lips  fell  with  a  sort  of  shudder  on  her  mother’s 
smooth,  soft  cheek.  Then  in  calm  majesty  she  drew  herself  erect  again,  all 
passion  gone  from  her  eyes,  her  mouth  still  and  firm — something  grand  but 
unnatural  about  this  sudden  self-control  in  one  who,  a  minute  ago,  had  been 
abandoning  herself  so  openly  to  her  misery  and  self-reproach. 

Surely  it  must  be  time  to  dress  for  dinner?”  said  Nina  in  her  qmetest  tone. 
“  I  haven’t  heard  the  bell  ring — ^have  you?” 

“  It  rang  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.” 

Really  I  then  I’d  better  send  off  my  answer  to  Anna  Dawes  at  once.  I  must 
Imve  kept  the  messenger  waiting  dreadfully.  Please,  mamma,  don’t  say  anything 
abwt  my  intended  visit  until  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Just  as  you  like,  my  dear.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Nina ;  and  she  picked  up  the  letter  from  the  floor  and  went 
out. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MISSING  MAGNET— ATTRACTION  ABSENT. 

It  was  close  upon  five  o’clock  the  next  day  when  Mr.  and  Miss  Mervyn  arrived 
at  Beechwood  Manor.  It  was  already  dark,  and  the  old  house  with  its  brilliant 
windows  threw  a  hundred  reflections  out  upon  the  snow.  The  hall,  with  its  huge 
red  lamp  and  blazing  log  fire,  looked  cheerful  and  comfortable  to  the  weary 
travellers.  Mias  Mervyn  rubbed  her  dazzled  eyes  and  glanced  about  her.  She 
was  apt  to  sentimentaUse  in  all  weathers  and  on  all  occasions :  it  was  almost  her 
only  fault.  In  this  case  most  people  would  have  warmed  themselves  first,  and  kept 
their  transports  for  future  discussion.  But  Mina  Mervyn  was  so  constituted  that 
this  was  impossible  to  her. 

“  Dear  me !”  she  exclaimed,  regarding  the  oak  settle  with  eyes  of  almost  tearful 
tenderness,  “  how  many,  many  happy  days  I  have  passed  here  1" 

“  Not  in  the  hall,  my  dear,  surely  ?”  said  her  brother,  who,  though  tolerably 
virtuous,  was  intolerably  matter-of-fact. 

“  So  very  many  happy  days !”  continued  Miss  Mervyn,  not  heeding  his  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  straying  into  soliloquy  for  want  of  appreciation.  But  one  can’t  be 
always  young  and  gay ;  the  time  will  pass.” 

“  That’s  rather  a  trite  aphorism,  Selina,  my  dear.” 

“  So  it  is,  Anthony,  I  know,”  replied  his  sister  with  perfect  gentleness ;  ‘‘  but 
it  is  one  a  woman  of  my  age  gets  into  the  habit  of  repeating,  fancying  that, 
because  it  is  so  true,  it  must  needs  be  new  also.” 

But  Mr.  Mervyn  had  given  his  attention  to  the  butler,  who  was  carefully  helping 
him  off  with  his  great-coat. 

“  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  my  painful  infirmity  renders  me  peculiarly  in¬ 
debted  to  any  one  for  some  small  assistance  of  this  kind.  Selina,  my  dear,  if 
you  are  ready,  we  will  proceed  towards  the  drawing-room  by  small  stages. 
Mr.  Marsh  knows  how  I  am  situated  with  regard  to  my  unfortunately  feeble  legs, 
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and  will,  therefore,  make  every  excuse  for  our  delay.  Thank  you,  Simmons,  if 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  precede  us,  only  gently,  if  you  please.” 

But  at  this  moment  Mr.  Marsh  came  down-stairs  to  welcome  his  guests  and  con¬ 
duct  them  to  his  wife.  Mias  Mervyn  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  earnest  interrogation. 
The  last  time  she  had  been  at  Beechwood,  she  remembered  so  well  that  Nina  had 
been  waiting  for  her  in  the  hall,  not  allowing  any  one  but  herself  to  remove  her 
travelling  cloak,  and  warming  her  cheeks  and  her  heart  both  with  her  glad  im¬ 
pulsive  kisses.  And  now  it  was  so  different.  Had  Nina  ceased  to  care  for  her 
old  friend?  The  very  suspicion  turned  all  Miss  Mervyn’s  pleasure  into  pain, 
hir.  Marsh’s  cordial  greetings  left  no  sense  of  satisfaction  behind.  A  chill  had 
come  over  her,  all  the  stronger  that  this  visit  had  created  such  pleasant  anticipation 
beforehand,  and  appeared  to  offer  itself  as  a  solution  of  so  many  doubts  and  fears. 
Nina  must  be  away  from  home,  she  felt  sure.  Had  she  been  at  Beechwood  she 
must  certainly  have  come  to  welcome  her  earlier,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  contrast  between  her  past  and  present  feelings  from  the  eyes  of  the  servants. 
Indeed,  so  convinced  did  Miss  Mervyn  feel  of  Nina’s  absence,  that  she  never  even 
made  a  question  of  her  presentiment,  but  quietly  resigned  herself  to  circumstances. 

Nina  is  gone,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh,  after  she  had  kissed  Miss  Mervyn,  and  made 
her  very  welcome  to  the  house  and  the  fireside. 

“  Yes,  I  see,”  answered  the  other,  with  a  low  sigh  and  pained,  disappointed 
look. 

Mrs.  Marsh  said  no  more  after  this,  and  was  glad  to  be  saved  the  effort.  It 
seemed  to  her,  from  Miss  Mervyn’s  manner  and  words,  that  there  had  really  been 
some  misunderstanding  between  the  two,  and  she  thought  by  probing  the  wound  in 
the  dark  she  should  rather  hurt  than  heal.  So  she  busied  herself  in  making  every 
arrangement  for  Miss  Mervyn’s  comfort  without  speaking  another  word  in  reference 
to  Nina’s  departure. 

Still,  in  this  case,  more  than  in  any  other,  Nina  had  been  Miss  Mervyn’s  special 
attraction  at  Beechwood,  and  all  the  kindness  shown  her  by  the  others  could  not 
compensate  to  her  for  the  lack  of  those  attentions  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  Nina.  She  tried  to  appear  happy ;  she  even  carried  her  magnanimity 
BO  far  as  to  inwardly  declare  that  Nina  was  quite  right  not  to  deny  herself  an 
agreeable  visit  for  the  sake  of  a  tiresome  old  woman’s  company ;  she  went  further 
still,  and  tried  to  believe  that  she  had  in  some  way  provoked  this  desertion ;  but 
still  down  deep  in  Miss  Mervyn’s  heart  there  was  a  certain  sense  of  ill-usage  which 
she  would  not  acknowledge,  just  as  there  had  been  at  the  time  of  Colonel 
St.  George’s  ungracious  avoidance  of  explanations  she  so  ardently  desired. 

Three  days  of  Mias  Mervyn’s  visit  had  already  passed,  and  still  she  heard 
nothing  of  Nina’s  whereabouts.  By  tacit  consent  her  name  was  avoided  in  the 
household.  Mr.  Marsh  was  displeased  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  although  her 
heart  still  yearned  towards  her  favourite  daughter,  scarcely  dared  speak  of  her,  lest 
the  habit  of  unreserved  confidence  should  tempt  her  into  the  divulging  some  of  her 
own  miserable  doubts  and  fears.  Katie  pined  after  her,  and  the  more,  too,  that  some 
instinct  taught  her  she  would  be  wise  to  keep  this  feeling  to  herself.  Katie  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  stronger  just  now,  although  not  radically  better.  Captain  Marsh 
had  proposed  that  she  should  learn  to  ride,  thinking  that  the  exercise  might  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  her ;  and  every  day  he  might  be  seen,  when  the  sun  was  warm  and  bright, 
leading  her  pony  up  and  down  the  terrace,  and  making  it  very  pleasant  to  Katie 
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by  hia  cheerful  words  and  careful  tending.  Somehow  or  other,  Katie  nerer 
thought  to  thank  him  on  these  occasions.  She  seemed  to  divine  instinctively  that 
he  was  pleasuring  himself  as  well  as  her ;  and  that,  even  if  he  could  have  thought 
of  any  reward,  her  warm  affection  and  clinging  dependence  would  have  satisfied 
him  on  every  point.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Marsh  was  not  so  agreeably  employed. 
Mr.  Mervyn  was  one  of  those  men  whom  conscientious  relatives  should  never  allow 
to  make  visits.  Although  perfectly  harmless  and  well-meaning,  it  was  wonderful 
how  much  disturbance  he  created  in  a  household,  and  how  difficult  he  was  to 
amuse.  Mr.  Marsh  resigned  all  his  favourite  employments,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  a  species  of  martyrdom,  and  yet  Mr.  Mervyn  looked  inexpressibly  and  affably 
bored.  He  could  not  walk  ;  he  did  not  care  to  drive ;  the  very  suggestion  of  riding 
filled  him  with  reproachful  dismay ;  he  was  no  reader,  looking  with  indifference 
even  on  the  Times ;  when,  therefore,  he  had  turned  his  thumbs  from  right  to  left 
all  the  morning,  and  made  everybody  in  the  room  feel  idle  and  uncomfortable,  he 
had  only  to  repeat  the  operation  in  the  reverse  direction  through  the  afternoon. 

Assuredly,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  mire,  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  bringing  him  into 
the  world  at  all,  for  what  good  he  did  in  it  no  one  could  possibly  tell.  This  was 
not  om:  opinion  originally ;  it  is  only  right  to  specify  that  it  was  pirated  from  the 
servants’  hall,  where  Mr.  Mervyn  was  not  regarded  in  a  favourable  light. 

“  What’s  the  good  of  his  being  born  ?  ho  doesn’t  do  no  good  to  anybody,”  said 
Miss  Wells  to  Jim,  the  under-groom.  “  It’s  my  belief  he  worrits  master’s  seven 
senses  out  of  him  with  his  nasty  womanish  ways.  He  can’t  do  this,  and  he  won’t 
do  that,  and  he  must  have  this,  and  he  mustn’t  have  that ;  and  I  declare  if  he  just 
steps  outside  the  door  he  must  be  wrapped  up  in  three  great-coats  and  two  com¬ 
forters.  I’m  sure  I  wonder  he  doesn’t  have  himself  lined  inside  with  fur ;  he’s 
finikin  enough  for  that  any  day  I” 

“  Well,”  said  Jim  in  reply,  “  I  don’t  like  to  see  gentlemen  coddle  themselves 
BO,  I  must  say.  If  he’s  made  of  crockery,  and  is  afeard  of  breaking,  what  makes 
him  pay  visits  ?” 

“  That’s  my  opinion.  People  who  are  so  pitiful  when  they  are  out  should  stay 
at  home.  I  know  what  I’d  do  if  I  was  master.” 

“  Well,  what?” 

“  I  wouldn’t  invite  him.  But  I  played  him  a  pretty  trick  the  night  before  last, 
and  no  mistake,”  added  Eliza,  with  a  little  glow  of  triumph.  He  won’t  be  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  some  time  to  come,  it  strikes  me.” 

“  What  did  you  do  ?” 

“  Well,  you  must  know  he  has  been  complaining  every  day  how  bad  his  bed 
was  made ;  *  it  wasn’t  shook  enough,’  he  said ;  ‘  there  was  lumps  in  it  as  big  as  his 
fist,  and  as  to  sleeping  in  it,  and  so  on,  he  couldn’t  think  of  such  a  thing.’  Well, 
last  night  he  rings  the  bell  quite  late,  and  when  Mr.  Simmons  answered  it  he  says, 
imperious  like— 

”  ’  Send  up  the  girl  who  makes  my  bed.’ 

“  So  up  I  goes,  and  there  stands  my  lord  fretting  and  fuming,  with  the 
counterpane  on  the  floor,  and  hia  room  in  the  biggest  mess  you  ever  saw. 

“  ‘  Mary  Ann,’  says  he. 

1  My  name’s  Miss  Wells,  commonly  called  Eliza,’  says  I,  rather  short,  for  1 
didn’t  feel  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

*  Well,  Kliaa,’  says  he,  ‘  is  that  what  you  call  a  Christian’s  bed?* 
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“  ‘  It  was,  air,’  says  I,  ‘  before  you  dept  in  it,  1  know,  but  I  can’t  tell  what  it 
may  bo  now.’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  be  impudent,  young  woman,’  he  makes  answer,  ‘  or  I  shall  hinform 
your  mistress.  Now  look  here.  There’s  ice  on  the  ground  an  inch  thick,  and  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  yet,  upon  my  word,  you  consider  three  blankets 
— only  three,  mind — a  proper  proportion  for  a  delicate  man.  I  ask  you,  young 
woman,  a  simple  question,  and  1  beg  that  you  will  answer  it  according  to  your 
conscience.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  but  you  haven’t  asked  me  any  question  yet,’  says  I. 

“  ‘  Yes  I  have — don’t  prevaricate,  young  woman,’  says  he ;  ‘  I  inquired  if  three 
blankets  were  sufficient  for  a  delicate  man  when  it’s  the  middle  of  February  and 
ice  on  the  ground  an  inch  thick?’ 

“  ‘  I’m  not  accustomed  to  see  to  delicate  men.  I  didn’t  know  their  ways  was 
so  different  to  other  people’s ;  but,  if  you  want  more  blankets,  I  can  get  you  some 
out  of  the  store-room,’  says  I. 

“  ‘  Not  to-night ;  I  will  endure  the  hardship  for  this  once,’  says  he ;  ‘  but,  mind 
me,  if  I  catch  a  severe  cold,  and  am  laid  up,  you  will  be  bound  to  pay  my  doctor’s 
bill.’ 

“  ‘  I  wish  you  may  get  well  on  the  money  you  screw  out  of  me,’  thinks  I  as  I 
goes  down-stairs. 

“  Well,  yesterday  morning,  when  I  made  his  bed,  I  got  ten  blankets  out  of  the 
store-room — all  there  was  left — and  crammed  them  on  his  bed  without 
thing  to  anybody.  He  didn’t  ring  for  me  last  night,  but  when  he  came 
morning  I  happened  to  meet  him  in  the  passage. 

“  ‘  Eliza,  you  miserable  young  woman,’  he  says,  looking  as  if  he  was  all  in  ® 
tremble,  ‘  what  did  you  do  to  my  bed  last  night  ?  I  haven’t  closed  my  eyes.  I  was 
in  a  perfect  fever,  and  was  so  consumed  with  thirst  that  1  drank  the  whole  carafe- 
full  of  water  in  the  course  of  the  night.’ 

“  ‘  Dear  me,  sir,  do  you  think  you’ve  got  the  scarlet  fever  ?’  says  I,  looking 
very  innocent ;  ‘  I  know  it’s  pretty  much  about,  and  lots  of  people  have  died  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  Eliza  1  as  you  value  my  peace  of  mind,  don’t  say  that  I  it’s  my  peculiar 
horror.  I  couldn't  survive  it !  I’ve  no  stamina,  and  my  unfortunate  peculiarity _ ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  sir,  it  is  very  unfortunate,  when  you  are  out  upon  a  visit,  toa’ 

“  ‘  But  you’re  quite  sure  it  wasn’t  your  fault,  Eliza?  Did  you  make  the  bed 
properly  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  shook  it  up  well,  sir,’ 

“  ‘  .\nd  how  many  blankets  did  you  put  on?’ 

“  ‘  Only  thirteen,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Only  thirteen  I  then  that  accounts  for  it  I  I  wonder  I’m  not  dead,  I’m  sure ! 
Thirteen  blankets !  Mercy,  mercy  me  1’ 

“  And  he  went  off,  too  thunderstruck  to  grumble  j  but  it’s  a  pity  if  I  haven’t 
given  him  a  lesson.” 

“  Well,  Eliza,  I  will  say  one  thing  for  you — you  are  a  girl  of  pluck,  and  no 
mistake  I”  exclaimed  Jim  admiringly.  “  If  you’ve  got  some  savings,  and  have  a 
mind  to  settle.  I’ll  take  you,  and  willing.” 

“  And  what  about  the  public  ?”  said  Eliza,  taking  care  not  to  deny  the  sc^ 
impeachment  with  reference  to  savings. 

Hang  the  public  I”  said  Jim. 
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“  You’d  better  cut  it,”  answered  Eliza  meaningly. 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind  winch  it  is,”  replied  Jim,  who  was  naturally  of  an 
accommodating  disposition. 

“  But  you’ll  hare  to  take  to  minding  that,  and  more  things  besides,  if  you 
want  me.” 

And  then  Miss  Wells  went  off  to  her  duties,  feeling  that  she  had  profited  by  her 
opportunities  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Mervyn  had  origmally  decided  to  remain  a  week  at  Beechwood, 
but  on  the  morning  in  which  the  conversation  recorded  above  took  place  between 
the  under  housemaid  and  the  lower  groom,  Mr.  Mervyn  went  to  his  sister,  and 
expressed  his  intention  of  leaving  the  next  day. 

“  You  know,  Selina,  you  can  do  as  you  like,  but  I  am  quite  determined  to  be 
out  of  this  house  by  to-morrow  evening.” 

“But,  my  dear  Anthony,  what  is  the  matter?”  said  Miss  Mervyn,  speaking 
rather  hurriedly,  perhaps,  in  her  surprise. 

“  Don’t  be  so  impulsive,  Selina  I”  exclaimed  her  brother  r^roachfuUy ;  “  you 
know  how  weak  my  nerves  are,  and  what  a  shattered  constitution  mine  is.  1 
require  the  greatest  care  and  quiet,  besides  unremitting  attention.  I  am  not  fit  to 
pay  visits.” 

Miss  Mervyn  certainly  could  have  indorsed  his  last  sentiment  with  all  cordiality 
had  she  felt  so  inclined. 

“  And,  my  dear,”  he  went  on,  “  I  understand  that  scarlet  fever  is  raging  in  the 
neighboi’jhood,  and  you  know  it  is  my  especial  horror.  I  should  be  sure  to  catch 
it.  J  night  I  was  consumed  with  fever,  and  that  miserable  girl  who  attends  to 

room  put  thirteen — actually  thirteen — ^blankets  on  my  bed.” 

“  Then  no  wonder  you  were  consumed  with  fever.” 

“  Selina,  oblige  me  by  not  discussing  «iy  medical  questions ;  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them,  and  you  know  that  I  have  always  been  painfully  averse  to  anything 
like  an  argument.” 

“My  dear  Anthony,  1  bad  no  intention  of  arguing — the  matter  is  so 
clear.” 

“  Oblige  me,  Selina” — and  here  Mr.  Mervyn  put  up  both  his  hands  in  sokmn 
deprecation.  “  Chirurgery  is  out  of  a  woman’s  province  altogether,  indeed  it  is.” 

“  Then  you  certainly  leave  to-morrow  ?”  said  his  sister,  by  way  of  turning  the 
conversation. 

“  Selina !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Mervyn,  looking  completely  outraged,  “  when  did 
you  ever  know  me  to  break  my  word  ?” 

“  I  did  not  understand  that  you  had  quite  decided.” 

“  I  am  not  of  a  vacillating,  erratic  temperament,  as  you  must  be  convinced. 
What  I  have  once  said  I  hold  by.  At  the  same  time,  although  your  natural 
guardian  and  responsible  protector  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  1  lay  no  commands  on 
you.  Do  exactly  as  you  feel  inclined.” 

“  If  you  go,  I  may  as  well  go  too.” 

And  then  Mias  Mervyn  gave  a  little  sigh.  In  spite  of  all  the  kindness  and 
consideration  shown  her,  her  visit  had  not  been  a  pleasant  one.  Nina’s  unexplained 
absence  had  weighed  on  her  mind  all  through.  This  young  friend,  whom  she  had 
loved  with  all  the  affection  of  her  warm,  weak,  trustful  heart,  had  rejected  her 
love,  and  gone  away,  probably,  that  they  might  ntft  meet.  And,  thinking  on  these 
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tilings,  Miss  Mervyn  not  only  sighed,  but  allowed  herself  to  believe  that  she  should 
be  more  comfortable  altogether  when  away  from  Beechwood. 

When  this  question  was  settled.  Miss  Mervyn  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Marsh  to 
acquaint  her  with  her  intention.  Mrs.  Marsh  remonstrated,  but  rather  feebly, 
perhaps.  She  had  been  living  in  constant  dread  lest  Miss  Mervyn  should  learn 
Nina’s  near  neighbourhood,  and  either  express  a  wish  to  see  her,  or  demand  the 
reason  of  her  absence.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief  leavening 
her  actual  regret  that  Mrs.  Marsh  heard  of  her  friend’s  intention  of  leaving  on  the 
morrow.  Lord  Gillingham  was  to  dine  at  the  manor-house  that  evening.  Mr. 
Marsh  had  met  him  in  the  road  just  after  breakfast,  and  his  lordship  had  managed 
to  make  it  plainly  understood  that  he  should  like  to  be  invited,  and  so  Mr.  Marsh 
had  invited  him.  But  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  Mr.  Marsh  was  not  guilty  of 
deception  when  he  refrained  from  telling  the  carl  that  Nina  would  not  be  there, 
since  to  see  her  could  be  his  lordship’s  only  object  in  seeking  this  invitation. 

Lord  Gillingham  had  learnt  enough  of  the  habits  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  family  to 
know  that  Nina  was  always  the  first  in  the  drawing-room  of  an  evening.  He  had, 
therefore,  calculated  upon  ten  precious  minutes  alone  with  her  before  the  others 
should  assemble.  He  would  speak  out  plainly  then.  She  would  be  seated  in  an 
arm-chair ;  he  should  be  standing  over  her,  watching  the  clear  bloom  mount  to  her 
soft  cheeks,  and  the  silken  lashes  fall  over  the  deep  grey  eyes.  Presently  he  should 
take  the  little  tremulous  hand  in  his  own,  and  then  the  earl  reflected  that  it  might 
even  be  pleasant  to  kneel  down  beside  her  and  catch  a  new  phase  of  her  most 
glorious  beauty.  And  then  he  should  kiss  her,  of  course — a  kiss  of  betrothal,  as 
was  his  right  *,  and  the  earl,  in  his  villanous  heart,  gloated  over  the  thought  of 
touching  the  pure  young  red  of  those  sweet  lips.  Lord  GUlingham,  midway  in 
his  evil  career,  began  to  think  a  virtuous  passion  not  only  possible,  but  actually 
stimulating. 

He  was  drawing  this  pretty  picture,  dreaming  this  pleasant  dream,  all  the  way 
to  Beechwood.  He  was  in  high  good-humour  when  he  alighted  from  his  horse. 

Here,  Fierce,”  he  said  to  the  groom  who  had  followed  him,  “  take  this 
sovereign,  and  buy  a  ribbon  for  your  sweetheart.” 

Pierce  touched  his  hat  with  one  hand  and  pocketed  the  coin  with  the  other. 

“  Let  Mary  know  that  you’ve  orders  to  be  here  at  ten  o’clock,  and  that  she 
mustn’t  keep  you  a  minute  beyond,  or  no  more  ribbons,  eh.  Pierce?” 

And  then  his  lordship  entered  the  house. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  waited  there  with  exemplary  patience 
full  ten  minutes.  Then  Mrs.  Marsh  came  in,  looking  as  if  she  had  been  slightly 
hurried  over  her  toilette.  Lord  GUlingham  greeted  her  almost  eagerly,  for  he  was 
growing  tired  of  solitude,  and  was,  besides,  anxious  to  ascertain  why  Nina  had 
departed  from  her  usual  habit.  He  mentioned  her  name,  inquiring  tenderly  af’^er 
her  health. 

“  Thank  you,  she  was  quite  well  when  she  left  us,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh,  “  but  I 
have  not  heard  from  her  since  she  went.” 

‘‘Miss  Nina,  then,  is  away?” 

“  She  is  staying  a  few  days  with  Miss  Dawes.” 

“With  Miss  Dawes?  I  had  no  idea  there  was  any  particular  friendship 
between  them.” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  is ;  only  they  have  been  near  neighbours  since  chUdhood.” 
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“  I  hope,  then,  Mr.  Dawes  isn’t  Nina’s  attraction  at  Gladshelles?” 

Mrs.  Marsh — a  lady  every  inch  of  her — looked  up  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
earl's  impertinence.  1  really  think  his  lordship  felt  a  little  ashamed  as  he  met  the 
clear,  contemptuous  glance  of  those  beautiful  eyes.  At  any  rate,  he  knew  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  hastened  to  rectify  it. 

“  This  was  a  mere  joke,  of  course,”  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  frank  bonhomie. 
”  No  one  could  give  Mias  Nina  credit  for  such  arrant  bad  taste.” 

Mrs.  Marsh  thought  that  Nma  would  be  guilty  of  far  worse  if  she  chose  the 
earl,  confident  though  he  might  be  as  to  his  own  advantages.  But  her  husbaud 
entered  the  room  at  this  moment,  and  she  turned  away,  only  too  glad  to  be  spared 
the  annoyance  of  entertaining  such  a  disagreeable  guest.  The  earl  could  not  get 
over  his  disappointment.  He  was  in  one  of  his  cynical,  captious  tempers  all  the 
evening,  and,  but  for  the  tact  of  Captain  Marsh  and  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  old 
squire,  would  have  broken  out  into  absolute  rudeness  long  before  the  ladies  had 
retired.  As  it  was,  he  and  Mr.  Mervyn  launched  little  malicious  shafts  at  each 
other  across  the  dinner-table  with  visible  aim  and  significance. 

Just  like  all  people  who  are  conspicuously  disagreeable  in  their  peculiarities, 
Mr.  Mervyn  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  failings  of  others,  and  the  smallest  possible 
patience  with  them  when  discovered,  lie  seemed  to  forget  to-night  that  his 
nervous  irritability  might  be  as  impleasant  in  its  effect  upon  others  as  the  earl’s 
cynicism  was  on  him.  He  had  discovered  early  in  the  evening  that  Lord  Gillingham 
was  very  tenacious  of  his  rank,  although  his  conduct  was  so  wanting  in  true 
nobility,  and  Mr.  Mervyn  became  an  obstinate  democrat  on  the  spot.  At  last  he 
capped  the  climax  by  forsaking  his  new  principles  in  order  to  declare  that  there 
was  no  earl  or  marquis  in  the  kingdom  to  whom  he  would  yield  precedence  in  point 
of  good  blood,  for  that  his  family  was  the  most  ancient  in  all  England. 

”  Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about  ?”  exclaimed  the  earl,  turning  upon 
him  brutally,  and  glaring  at  him  through  his  red,  bleated  eyes. 

1  believe  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  1  do,”  answered  Mr.  Mervyn,  in  a  tone 
of  smooth  obstinacy.  “  My  friends  hero  will  tell  you  that  I  never  speak  without 
due  deliberation.” 

“  Then,  egad,  air,  I  tell  you  what— one  hair  of  my  head  is  better  bred  than  your 
whole  body.” 

“  The  scantiness  of  your  lordship's  hair  takes  a  good  deal  from  the  force  of  the 
insult,”  said  Mr.  Mervyn,  with  an  elaborate  bow. 

’‘Or  rather  the  joke,”  put  in  Captain  Marsh,  placing  himself  between  the 
combatants.  “  My  lord,  you  will  surely  take  another  glass  of  hock?  I  have  heard 
my  imcle  say  that  you  prefer  it  to  anything.  Mr.  Mervyn,  I  know  your  partiality 
for  old  port ;  you  will  find  that  good ;  it  has  been  in  the  cellar,  I  believe,  over  twenty 
years.  If  neither  of  you  will  be  persuaded  to  any  further  patronage  of  my  uncle’s 
wine,  perhaps  we  had  better  join  the  ladies.  Uncle,  have  I  your  permission  to 
open  the  door  ?” 

The  gentlemen  all  rose  at  this ;  but,  even  when  amongst  the  ladies  once  more, 
it  required  the  happiest  art  on  Captain  Marsh’s  side,  and  the  greatest  care  on  that 
of  Mr.  Marsh,  to  keep  the  irascible  earl  from  another  and  more  serious  dispute  with 
the  captious  democrat ;  and  it  was  greatly  to  the  relief  of  all  parties  when  Lord 
Gillingham  rose  and  bade  them  good-night. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 

Cardiiuil  de  Rohan — The  descendant  of  the  Valois — The  first  swindle — Cagliostro — The  diamond 
necklace — Marie  Antoinette's  refusal  to  purchase — Madame  de  la  Motte  interposes — the 
cardinal  trapped — The  scene  in  the  park — Airest  of  Rohan — The  trial — Mdlle.  Legnay — 
The  confession — Arrest  of  Villette — Charge  against  Cagliostro — The  sentence — Escape  of 
Madame  de  la  Motte — Behaviour  of  the  French  court  to  her— Her  wretched  death. 

As  may  be  naturally  supposed,  precious  stones  have  formed  the  motive  for  many 
a  criminal  romance.  The  robbery  of  Mdlle.  Mars,  the  great  actress,  made  a  sensation 
in  its  day,  as  did  the  more  mysterious  affair  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not  so 
very  long  ago ;  but  none  of  these,  not  even  Blood's  attempt  on  the  regalia,  equal  in 
attractiveness  and  importance  the  story  of  the  diamond  necklace.  This  swindling 
operation,  which  was  not  without  some  influence  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  in  arousing  the  hatred  of  the  people  for  Marie  Antoinette,  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe ;  for  persons  of  the  most  various  classes  of  society — from 
a  queen  down  to  a  courtesan — were  implicated  in  it.  Not  only  lawyers,  but  historians 
as  well,  have  tried  again  and  again  to  remove  the  dark  cloud  that  covers  many  parts 
of  this  complicated  story,  for  the  object  was  to  prove  the  innocence  of  a  queen. 
Unfortunately,  even  to  the  present  day  the  x>roofs  are  wanting  which  would  acquit 
Alarie  Antoinette,  and  entirely  remove  the  shadow  cast  on  her  name  by  the  hbels 
which  the  chief  figurante  in  the  intrigue  spread  broadcast  from  her  Loudon 
retreat. 

Marie  Antoinette  possessed  aU  the  qualities  of  an  amiable  woman,  but  not  that 
dignity  and  piety  which  the  French  had  seen  in  turn  in  the  consorts  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  To  her  love  of  amusement  and  change  she  only  too  often  sacrificed  her 
dignity,  and  thus  offended  the  taste  for  stiff  etiquette  felt  by  the  French,  to  whom 
the  “  Austrian”  had  never  been  welcome.  How  great,  therefore,  was  the  triumph 
of  her  numerous  opponents  when  the  name  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  brought  up  in 
a  scandalous  trial  1  It  is  a  fact  that,  from  this  moment,  the  few  who  had  hitherto 
tried  to  defend  her  deserted  her  cause. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  1785,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  multitude. 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Archbishop  of  Strasburg,  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
Bastille,  and  no  one  was  able  to  account  for  such  measures  being  taken  against  a 
man  who,  owing  to  his  old  nobility,  and  his  distant  connexion  with  the  royal  house, 
had  always  played  a  brilliant  part  in  society,  and  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  France,  through  his  family  relations  as  well  as  his  sup¬ 
posed  wealth. 

In  earUer  years  the  cardinal  had  been  French  envoy  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards 
held  the  office  of  Grand  Almoner  of  France.  As  such,  a  young  lady  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  by  a  Madame  BoulainviUiers,  in  September,  1781,  who  was  in  very 
needy  circumstances,  and  claimed  his  intercession  and  assistance.  The  cardinal 
became  security  for  her  in  the  sum  of  5,000  livres,  and  had  to  pay  it  in  the  end. 
The  lady  called  herself  Jeanne  de  Valois,  was  the  wife  of  Marc  Antoine  Nicolas 
de  la  Motte,  and  was  descended,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  through  a  bastard  of 
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Henri  II.,  from  the  house  of  Valois.  Madame  de  Boulainvillicrs  had  mot  Jeanno 
carrying  wood  near  her  house  at  Auteuil,  and  taken  charge  of  the  pretty  girl, 
who,  moreover,  stated  that  she  was  possessed  of  several  important  papers. 

Some  time  after  hladame  de  la  Motte  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
cardinal,  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers  died,  and  the  position  of  the  countess  became  so 
sad  that  she  could  hardly  pay  the  rent  of  her  modest  apartment.  It  is  true  that,  as 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  blood,  she  received  a  pension  of  800  livres,  which,  towards 
the  end  of  1783,  was  raised  to  1,500 ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  was  obliged,  a  year 
later,  to  sell  her  own  and  her  brother’s  pension  for  9,000  livres.  The  slight  help 
this  sum  offered  her  was  soon  exhausted,  however,  and  she  resolved  to  get  out  of  her 
embarrassments  by  an  intrigue. 

She  was  aware  that  the  cardinal  was  in  disgrace  with  Marie  Antoinette  for  some 
imprudences  committed  during  his  embassy  to  Vienna,  and  afterwards  for  his  gal' 
lantries,  which  the  queen  considered  irreconcilable  with  his  clerical  position,  and  she- 
knew  that  he  desired  to  regain  her  favour.  There  is  also  reason  for  believing  that  she 
fancied  she  had  discovered  a  mad  passion  for  the  queen  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal, 
and  resolved  to  work  it  to  her  own  profit.  She  persuaded  llohan  that,  through  her 
birth  and  numerous  acquaintances,  she  had  access  to  court,  and  stood  in  high  favour 
with  the  queen — a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  she  had  hitherto  employed  almost 
exclusively  to  his  interest,  and  to  satisfy  the  wish  he  had  so  long  entertained.  At 
length  she  had  succeeded,  and  induced  the  queen,  until  a  favourable  occasion 
offered  to  display  her  favour  openly,  to  enter  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  him, 
in  which  she  would  act  as  go-between.  He  would  thus  soon  attain  the  highest 
infiuence  at  court. 

These  representations  produced  their  effect ;  they  stirred  up  Rohan’s  ambition, 
and  in  the  dream  of  speedy  happiness  he  went  blindly  into  the  net,  the  strings  of 
which  the  cunning  countess  held  in  her  hand.  In  his  delight  he  did  not  hesitate 
at  once  to  open  the  correspondence,  and  was  raised  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight 
when  Madame  de  la  Motte  brought  him  the  answer  a  few  days  later  on  gold-edged 
paper.  She  was  perfectly  w'ell  aware  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  queen’s 
handwriting,  and  from  this  moment  a  lively  interchange  of  letters  went  on. 
Although  the  answers  the  cardinal  received  were  very  laconic,  they  convinced  him, 
not  only  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  reconciled,  but  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him. 
When  the  countess  noticed  the  success  of  her  intrigue,  she  ventured  to  go  a  step 
farther.  She  delivered  him  a  letter  in  which  the  queen  requested  him  to  find 
60,000  livres  and  send  them  to  her  by  the  bearer.  She,  however,  desired  the 
strictest  secrecy  to  be  observed  in  the  matter,  as  she  wished  to  perform  a  deed 
of  charity  with  the  money;  but,  as  her  own  funds  were  so  low,  she  could  not 
do  it  without  borrowing  the  money,  for  which  she  would  not  give  a  receipt.  In 
his  blindness  the  cardinal  did  not  see  the  slightest  ground  for  distrust,  although  the 
whole  affair  must  appesir  so  impossible  and  incredible  to  any  sensible  man.  A 
Jew,  Cerf  Beer,  to  whom  he  promised  splendid  interest,  was  called  on  to  furnish 
him  with  the  money,  and  not  long  after  he  had  handed  it  to  Madame  de  la  Motte 
he  received  from  the  queen  a  letter  of  thanks  full  of  the  most  tender  and  gracious 
remarks. 

The  success  of  this  first  speculation  in  itself  encouraged  the  countess  to  continue 
these  profitable  operations,  when  an  event  occurred  that  admirably  fitted  into  her 
plans. 
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The  world-rcnowued  adventurer  and  charlatan,  Count  Cogliostro,  arrived  just 
at  this  time  in  France,  after  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  under  the  most 
varied  names.  It  was  Rohan’s  most  eager  desire  to  form  a  connexion  with  this 
half-adored  thaumaturge.  Ue  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  some  difficulty.  He 
became  a  fanatical  adherent,  and  his  chateau  of  Savcrne,  near  Strasburg,  was  the 
scene  of  the  wildest  tricks  and  incantations.  When  the  cardinal  returned  to  Paris, 
his  mysterious  friend  remained  for  awhile  at  the  chateau,  but  eventually  followed 
him  to  the  capital.  Cagliostro,  who  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  chevalier 
d'induetrie  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  had  once  again  found  a 
useful  instrument,  and  association  with  the  magus  fully  aroused  the  cardinal’s 
smouldering  desire  for  adventure.  The  cunning  De  la  Motte  turned  this  to 
excellent  account.  Ere  Cagliostro  was  able  to  follow  the  cardinal  to  Paris,  she 
contrived  to  send  the  latter  back  to  Alsace,  ostensibly  by  the  queen’s  advice :  when 
he  returned  to  court  she  would  publicly  show  favour  to  him.  The  cardinal,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  been  long  at  the  asylum  selected  for  him  by  Madame  de  la  Motte 
when  another  letter  from  the  queen  requested  a  further  loan  of  the  same  amount 
as  the  first.  Rohan  paid  the  money,  and  thus  rendered  the  swindler,  who  had 
earned  120,000  livres  by  a  couple  of  sheets  of  paper,  all  the  more  daring.  Shall  we 
call  it  want  of  caution  or  impudence  that  the  countess,  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  the  first  60,000 -livres,  refurnished  her  lodgings,  and  paid  a  visit  to  her  native 
town  of  Bar-sur-Aube  in  really  princely  pomp  ?  At  any  rate,  the  blood  of  the 
Valois  spoke  out  in  her. 

At  this  time  the  jewellers  Bohmer  and  Bassange  had  completed  a  costly 
diamond  necklace.  As  some  writers  assert,  Louis  XV.  had  ordered  it  for  the 
Du  Barry,  but  had  not  lived  to  see  its  completion.  The  most  valuable  diamonds  to 
be  procured  had  been  made  into  the  most  splendid  ornament  that  ever  issued  from 
a  jeweller’s  workshop,  and  Bohmer  offered  it  to  Louis  XVI.  for  1,600,000  francs. 
The  king  was  struck  by  its  beauty  and  inclined  to  purchase  it ;  but  Marie 
Antoinette  declared  that  she  had  diamonds  enough,  and  only  wore  them  a  few  times 
in  the  year — why,  then,  go  to  such  a  great  and  unnecessary  expense  at  a  moment 
when  it  would  be  more  useful  to  build  a  man-o’-war  ?  Bohmer  then  tried  his  luck 
with  other  princes,  but  nowhere  found  a  hearing.  He  repeated  his  offer  to  the 
French  court,  and  it  was  again  declined.  Several  months  later,  when  having 
audience  of  the  queen,  he  implored  her,  on  his  knees  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
purchase  the  necklace ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Desperation  had  already  suggested  to 
the  poor  jeweller  the  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  Seine,  as  he  saw  his 
entire  capital  before  him  in  the  shape  of  an  unsaleable  necklace,  and  was  being  hard 
pressed  by  his  creditors,  when  a  guardian  angel  apparently  saved  him  in  the  person 
of  the  Countess  de  la  Motte.  Like  all  Paris,  she  had  heard  of  the  necklace,  and 
on  January  24,  1785,  feeling  sure  that  she  could  reckon  on  the  cardinal,  she  called 
on  the  jewellers  and  requested  to  see  the  necklace,  alleging  that  the  queen  was  not 
indisposed  to  buy  it  through  a  third  party,  and  pay  for  it  in  instalments ;  but,  in 
the  event  of  the  bargain  being  concluded,  she  insisted  on  the  most  profound  secrecy. 

When  the  affair  was  so  far  arranged  with  the  jewellers,  she  wrote  to  the 
cardinal,  stating  that  the  queen  desired  his  speedy  return,  as  she  wanted  him  for 
an  important  business;  and,  although  she  could  not  at  present  display  him  her 
public  favour  as  promised,  sha  hoped  to  do  so  very  shortly.  Immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  Rohan,  not  regarding  the  intense  January  cold,  started  from 
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Strasbarg  and  arrired  in  Paris,  to  the  great  amazement  of  his  friends.  His  first 
visit  was  to  the  countess.  She  told  him  that  the  queen,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
peculiar  proof  of  her  favour  and  confidence,  had  selected  him  to  settle  the  purchase 
of  the  necklace  with  Buhmer  and  Bassange.  Suspecting  nothing  wrong,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  strengthened  in  his  delusion  by  Cagliostro,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  the  cardinal  at  once  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  jewellers.  On 
January  31,  1785,  it  was  settled  that  the  whole  amount  should  be  paid  off  in  two 
years  in  half-yearly  payments,  and  that  the  necklace  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
cardinal  on  the  next  day.  The  countess  took  the  agreement  away  with  her,  but 
returned  it  soon  after  to  Rohan,  with  the  marginal  note,  “Accepted.  Marie 
Antoinette  de  France."  The  delivery  of  the  necklace  then  ensued,  and  the  cardinal 
proceeded  on  the  same  day  to  Versailles.  At  dusk  he  entered  the  small  apartment  of 
the  countess,  whither  the  diamonds  were  also  conveyed,  lie  had  not  been  long  in 
the  room,  and  the  case  was  still  on  the  table,  when  the  queen’s  valet  was  announced. 
The  countess  requested  the  cardinal  to  step  into  the  adjoining  alcove,  and  through 
its  glass  window  he  saw  a  man  in  the  livery  of  the  royal  footmen  enter,  to  whom 
the  countess  delivered  the  box.  The  cardinal  supposed  that  the  queen  wished  to 
wear  the  necklace  that  evening,  as  it  was  the  saint  day  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin.  From  this  time  he  requested  several  friends  at  coiut,  whom  he  took  into 
his  confidence,  to  observe  the  queen  on  fete  days,  but  not  one  of  them  noticed  her 
wearing  the  necklace ;  and  when  he  questioned  the  countess  on  the  subject,  she 
gravely  replied  that  the  queen  did  not  intend  to  wear  it  till  it  was  paid  for. 

In  this  way  the  end  of  July  approached,  and  with  it  the  time  for  paying  the 
first  instalment.  A  few  days  after  July  12,  the  countess  informed  Rohan  that  the 
queen  had  spent  the  400,000  francs  for  the  payment  coming  due  on  the  Slst,  and 
that  the  sum,  with  interest,  would  be  paid  on  October  1.  lie  expressed  his 
annoyance  at  this  delay,  and  Cagliostro  was  now  called  to  the  rescue.  A  certain 
St.  James,  who  was  also  in  Cagliostro's  snares,  was  induced  by  the  countess  and 
the  adventimjr,  in  a  private  intei  view,  to  advance  the  required  amount  to  the  queen. 
1  he  prospect  of  an  appointment  and  the  royal  favour  held  out  to  him  by  the 
cardinal  sufficed  to  remove  all  his  doubts,  and  he  gave  the  assurance  that  he  would 
pay  the  400,000  francs  on  July  31.  The  business  seemed  to  be  going  on  famously, 
when  a  circumstance  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  countess  just  when  on  the  point  of 
realisaUoD.  The  countess’s  husband,  who  had  gone  to  London  to  sell  the  stolen 
diamonds,  instead  of  returning  direct  to  Paris,  slopped  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  and 
requested  the  writer  of  hlarie  Antoinette’s  letters — one  Yillette,  an  ex-gendarme— 
to  meet  him  there.  Naturally  enough,  during  his  absence  the  cardinal  could  receive 
no  letters,  and  least  of  all  the  reply  to  his  report  to  the  queen  about  the  arranged 
loan.  He  could  not  account  for  this  silence  on  such  a  pressing  matter,  as  the  time  for 
payment  was  close  at  hand,  and  his  embarrassment  attained  the  highest  point  when 
St.  James,  who,  in  spite  of  his  vanity,  could  not  conceal  his  apprehensions,  demanded 
the  queen’s  special  guarantee.  Rohan  now  probably  entertained  some  doubts,  for 
in  order  to  pacify  him  the  countess  raised,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  35,000  francs, 
of  which  she  gave  him  30,000,  stating  that  the  queen  had  sent  the  money  as  interest 
on  the  debt.  Rohan  at  once  carried  the  sum  to  the  jewellers,  who,  however,  gave 
a  receipt  for  it  as  a  payment  on  account ;  and  thus  the  first  stage  of  the  catastrophe 
was  brought  about.  The  cardinal  accidentally  saw  about  this  time  the  queen’s 
real  handwriting,  and  it  struck  him  that  it  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  letters 
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in  his  poneasioD.  He  now  entertained  more  serious  doubts  than  ever.  According 
to  the  memoirs  of  Abbd  Georgel,  his  private  secretary,  occurred  at  this  time  the 
nocturnal  farce  which  at  the  trial  was  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  early 
part  of  August  in  the  preceding  year.  In  this  case,  however,  Georgel  apj)ears 
mobt  entitled  to  credit,  because  the  intriguing  countess  would  certainly  hold  back 
this  grand  effect  to  the  last. 

The  cardinal  pressed  her  more  and  more  earnestly  to  procure  him  the  long- 
promised  meeting  with  the  queen.  At  length,  when  she  could  not  avoid  it  any 
longer,  she  informed  him  verbally  that  the  queen  assented  to  the  interview. 
In  accordance  with  the  instructions  he  received,  he  proceeded  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
night  to  the  spot  pointed  out  in  the  Park  of  Versailles,  where  the  countess  soon 
appeared  to  conduct  him  to  the  queen.  He  expectantly  advanced  till  he  saw  in  a 
walk  a  tall  and  graceful  lady.  11c  was  certain  of  recognising  the  queen,  and  who 
can  picture  his  delight  when  she  approached  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  as  she  handed 
him  a  rose,  “  You  can  be  convinced  that  the  past  is  forgotten.”  But  fortune  was 
not  gracious  to  him,  for  at  the  same  instant  a  voice  exclaimed,  close  by,  Madame 
and  the  Countess  d' Artois !  Quick,  quick  I  come  away !  ’  He  was  obliged  to 
withdraw,  and  returned  home  happier  and  more  convinced  than  ever. 

After  this  covp  de  theatre,  the  countess,  however,  felt  that  her  part  was  played 
out,  and  that  the  discovery  of  the  shameful  intrigue  was  imminent.  'I'he  money 
her  husband  had  received  in  London  for  the  most  valuable  diamonds  had  been 
squandered,  and  she  only  possessed  a  few  of  the  smaller  diamonds,  which  she  had 
set  for  her  own  use,  having  plwlged  the  majority.  At  last,  too,  the  question  must 
force  itself  on  her,  how  was  the  necklace  to  be  paid  for  ?  She  thought  of  the 
cardinal,  who  had  arranged  the  whole  affair  with  the  jewellers,  and,  unless  he  was 
willing  to  compromise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  must  pay.  Hence  the 
great  point  was  to  draw  him  deeper  into  the  intrigue,  for  only  in  that  way  could 
discovery  be  deferred  for  awhile. 

On  August  3,  therefore,  she  told  the  cardinal,  with  great  excitement,  that  she 
had  Ix^n  calumniated  to  the  queen,  and  expecteil  to  be  arrested.  The  best  thing 
would  be  for  her  to  withdraw  for  a  season  till  her  innocence  was  brilliantly 
revealed.  She  could  not  leave  Paris,  however,  at  present,  as  her  affairs  were  not 
arranged.  She  would  bo  saved  if  he  would  give  her  and  her  husband  a  hiding- 
place  for  a  few  ilays  in  his  hotel.  Although  Rohan  at  first  was  not  greatly  incliue<l 
to  this,  the  pretty  woman's  persuasion  soon  gained  his  consent,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  couple  occupied  a  room  in  his  house,  which  they  quitted  again  on  August  5, 
and  bolted  from  Paris. 

It  was  full  time  to  fly.  The  payment  of  30,000  franca  on  account  had  natu¬ 
rally  satisfied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  Bohmer’s  pressing  debts.  Hence  he 
made  every  effort  to  obtain  at  least  the  first  stipulated  instalment  in  full.  The 
countess  had  referred  him  to  the  cardinal,  and  the  latter  had  only  offered  him  empty 
promises  and  excuses.  He,  consequently,  applied  to  Madame  Campan,  the  queen’s 
confidential  waiting-woman.  At  the  same  time,  however,  St.  James  had  taken  the 
Abb4  de  Yermond  into  his  confidence,  and  requested  a  private  interview  with  the 
queen.  Through  this  the  affiur  had  already  been  made  known  at  court,  and  the 
countess  no  longer  felt  herself  safe  in  Paris. 

As  the  jewellers  still  remained  unpaid,  they  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  king  on 
August  12,  and  the  whole  scaffolding  of  lies  came  down  with  a  run.  The  king. 
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who  bad  not  the  least  idea  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  was  extremely  surprised,  and 
requested  an  explanation  of  the  queen,  who,  however,  was  unable  to  tell  him  mote 
t-hitn  he  knew  himself.  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  excessively  annoyed,  r^^arded 
this  misapplication  of  her  name  as  a  crime,  and  demanded  of  her  consort  the  strictest 
judicial  investigation  of  the  affair,  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties.  The 
minister,  De  Breteuil,  at  once  received  orders  to  set  the  police  at  work  in  order  to 
discover  the  roguery,  which  was  soon  effected ;  for,  as  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of 
the  cardinal,  he  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to  vent  his  long-restrained  animosity. 
The  advice  he  gave  the  king  did  not  certainly  do  the  royal  family  any  good  in  the 
end,  but  served  all  the  better  his  personal  views  and  hatred. 

On  the  morning  of  August  15,  which  was  the  .iiscension  of  the  Virgin,  when 
the  court  were  proceeding  to  mass,  and  the  cardinal,  dressed  in  his  purple  robes, 
was  waiting  in  the  palace  ante-chamber  for  the  arrival  of  their  majesties,  he  sud¬ 
denly  received  an  order  to  go  at  once  to  the  king’s  cabinet,  where,  to  his  great  amaze¬ 
ment,  he  saw,  in  addition  to  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette  and  several  ministers. 
The  king  questioned  him  in  a  stem  voice  about  the  necklace,  whereon  he  confessed 
that  he  had  purchased  it,  adding  that  the  Countess  de  la  Motte  had  given  him  the 
commission  in  the  queen’s  name,  and  that  he  fancied  the  diamonds  were  in  Marie 
Antoinette’s  possession.  The  queen  burst  into  the  most  violent  passion  at  the 
cardinal's  folly,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  which  so  confused  him  that  he 
,  could  not  utter  another  word  in  his  defence.  The  king  told,  him  to  go  into  a  side 
room  and  draw  up  his  justification  in  writing:  he  did  so,  and,  on  its  completion, 
was  told  to  await  further  orders  in  the  gallery.  It  required  great  strength  of 
mind  to  hide  from  the  assembled  crowd  the  state  of  excitement  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  what  had  just  occurred.  He  returned  to  the  ante-room  apparently  calm 
and  collected,  and  people  were  beginning  to  whisper  about  restored  favour,  when 
the  hardest  blow  fell  on  him.  M.  de  Breteuil  appeared  with  triumphant  glances 
and  all  the  pride  of  his  dignity,  and  informed  the  cardinal,  in  the  king’s  name,  that 
he  was  a  prisoner.  Ere  those  present  had  recovered  from  their  surprise  and  alarm, 
he  was  already  on  the  road  to  the  Bastille. 

Although  everything  had  happened  so  quickly  and  imexpectedly,  the  unhappy 
man  had  contrived  to  write  a  few  pencilled  words  on  a  leaf  tom  from  his  pocket- 
book,  and  send  it  by  a  confidential  valet  to  his  secretary  in  Paris.  On  the  same 
day  the  police  visited  his  palace  in  order  to  seize  and  seal  up  his  papers.  They 
found  nothing ;  a  moment  previously  all  his  letters  had  been  burnt,  and  his  secrets 
were  safe.  The  Bastille  ere  long  opened  its  gates  to  the  countess  and  Cagliostro. 
Madame  de  la  Motte,  strange  to  say,  had  only  gone  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  instead  of 
making  her  escape  to  England.  But  she  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  iiffair 
would  take  such  a  turn.  According  to  her  calculation,  Rohan  was  so  entangled 
in  her  snares,  that,  even  if  the  trick  were  detected,  he  would  undertake  to  pay  for 
the  necklace  and  hold  his  tongue,  rather  than  make  himself  ridiculous  in  the  sight 
of  the  Parisians ;  and,  owing  to  the  cardinal’s  exalted  rank,  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  a  judicial  inquiry. 

By  an  order  from  the  royal  cabinet  the  management  of  the  trial  was  intrusted  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris;  and,  though  the  cardinal’s  relatives  and  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  opposed  it,  as  a  prince  of  the  Church  shoidd  be  brought  before  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  court,  the  order  was  not  revoked.  He  refused  to  accept  any  mercy  from  the 
king,  and  demanded  the  decision  of  the  Parliament.  The  investigation  had  scarce 
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commenced,  when  a  girl  of  doubtful  character,  who  had  fled  from  Paris,  was  arrested 
at  Brussels,  and  the  judges  thus  had  the  means  of  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the 
imposture.  The  person  arrested  was  a  Mdlle.  Leguay  d’Oliva,  bom  in  Paris  in 
1761,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents.  At  the  first  examination  she  confessed  with 
tears  her  participation  in  the  swindle,  and  the  revelations  she  made  formed  the  basis 
of  the  charge.  In  June,  1784,  she  occupied  a  small  apartment  near  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  in  the  afternoon  generally  walked  in  the  garden  with  several  females  of 
her  acquaintance  and  a  boy  whom  his  parents  willingly  intrusted  to  her  care.  In 
July  of  the  same  year  she  went  for  one  of  her  daily  walks  accompanied  only  by  this 
boy,  and,  while  sitting  on  a  bench  and  playing  with  him,  a  tall  young  man,  who  had 
been  observing  her  for  some  time,  came  up,  and  sat  down  by  her  side.  They  soon 
entered  into  conversation,  and  she  gave  the  stranger  peraiission  to  visit  her.  On 
his  visits,  when,  according  to  the  girl,  he  never  infringed  on  the  rules  of  propriety, 
he  stated  tliat  he  was  an  officer  of  rank,  and  called  himself  Count  de  la  Motte.  One 
day,  at  the  banning  of  August  he  appeared  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  told 
her  that  he  h.ad  just  left  a  family  closely  connected  with  the  court  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  his  pretty  friend,  Mdlle.  d’Oliva ;  he  promised  to  take  her  that  evening 
to  this  influential  person,  and  her  fortune  would  be  made,  lie  had  scarce  quitted 
her  room  when  she  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  an  elegantly-dressed  hidy,  who 
addressed  her  in  a  kind  though  dignified  manner,  and  who  informed  her  that  she  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  court.  In  order  to  make  her  surprised  hearer 
believe  this,  she  showed  her  several  letters  from  the  queen,  whose  favour  Mdlle. 
d'Oliva  could  easily  secure  if  she  were  willing  to  oblige  her.  Mdlle.  Leguay  could 
not  comprehend  all  this,  and,  on  her  request  for  a  solution  of  the  enigma,  the 
strange  lady  informed  her  that  she  would  be  taken  to  Versailles  the  next  evening 
by  M.  de  la  Motte,  and  learn  more  when  the  time  arrived.  The  promise  of  a 
temporary  reward  of  15,000  francs,  and  the  hope  of  the  queen’s  special  protection, 
sufficed  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  light-minded  Parisienne.  The  next  evening  her 
friend  accompanied  her  to  Versailles.  Under  the  excuse  that  the  queen  wished  to 
play  a  trifling  jest,  and  would  be  close  by  to  watch  how  she  played  the  part  allotted 
to  her,  the  swindlers  prepared  the  hesitating  girl  for  the  nocturnal  scene  we  have 
already  described. 

For  some  time  after  that  evening,  Mdlle.  d'Oliva  went  backwards  and  forwards 
to  the  house  of  the  De  la  Mottes;  at  first  she  was  treated  politely,  but  her 
reception  gradually  became  cooler,  until  the  intriguers  entirely  dropped  a  tool  they 
no  longer  required.  According  to  her  statement,  she  had  only  received  4,268  francs 
of  the  amount  promised,  and  the  queen’s  present  never  reached  her. 

The  eventful  trial  was  now  in  full  progress.  Countess  de  la  Motte  impudently 
denied  every  charge,  and,  in  spite  of  the  clever  defence,  matters  were  taking  an 
ugly  turn  for  Rohan,  when  accident  brought  Abbd  Georgel  into  the  company  of 
Abbe  Juncker,  who  informed  him  that  a  certain  Father  Loth  was  in  a  position  to 
give  him  some  important  evidence  about  the  imposture.  Georgel  naturally  did 
not  n^lect  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  aqd  learned  from  the  father,  who  was  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  De  la  Motte^things  that  proved  tolerably  clearly  how 
the  cardinal,  in  his  credulity,  had  become  the  victim  of  a  scandalous  intrigue.  Father 
Loth  had  known  Mxtdame  de  la  Motte  when  poor,  and  frequently  assisted  her ; 
it  had  struck  him  as  curious  that  she  suddenly  displayed  such  luxury  in  her  house¬ 
keeping.  He  remembered  perfectly  well  bow  she  often  boasted  to  him  about  the 
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queen's  favour,  and  that  tho  latter  frequently  said  she  would  not  lot  the  blood  of 
the  Valois  sink.  She  had  shown  him  a  snuff-box  richly  set  with  diamonds,  which 
she  stated  to  be  a  present  from  the  queen,  and  remarked  of  several  letters  he 
noticed  that  they  were  written  by  the  queen  to  the  cardinal.  On  another  occasion 
she  had  spoken  of  a  valuable  present  promised  her  if  she  could  procime  two  jewellers 
of  Paris  a  purchaser  for  a  costly  diamond  necklace.  The  father  also  declared  that 
he  had  frequently  seen  at  the  countess’s  lodgings  a  tall,  pretty  girl,  who  was  called 
Mdlle.  d'Oliva.  In  addition  to  her,  a  M.  de  Villette  had  been  a  constant  visitor, 
who  had  often  shut  himself  up  with  the  lady  of  tho  house  to  write  letters,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Paris  shortly  before  the  De  la  Mottes.  Specimens  of  his  handwriting 
exactly  corresponded  with  some  letters  still  in  Georgel’s  possession,  which  the 
countess  had  handed  to  the  cardinal.  Georgel  at  once  informed  his  master  of  these 
facts,  and  made  every  effort  to  prove  his  innocence.  The  police  succeeded  in  arrest¬ 
ing  the  writer  of  the  letters  at  Geneva,  an<l  the  trial  naturally  at  once  assumed  a 
more  favourable  turn  for  Rohan. 

At  his  first  hearing,  Reteaux  de  la  Villette,  like  Madame  de  la  Motte,  con¬ 
fessed,  then  recanted,  but  finally  stated  everything  openly  and  clearly,  amid  a 
shower  of  tears  and  the  most  savage  invectives  against  the  countess.  lie  had 
written  the  queen's  letters  to  her  dictation,  and  had  sold  jewels  for  her  early  in 
1785.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  he  had  always  believed  he  was 
acting  as  a  copyist,  as  he  was  told  they  were  written  by  order  of  an  exalted  per¬ 
sonage,  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  As  a  proof  of  this  statement,  he  alleged  that  he 
did  not  disguise  his  handwriting,  and  this  was  acknowledged  by  the  experts. 
With  so  much  evidence  against  her,  the  countess  could  no  longer  persist  in  her 
denials.  She  was  silent  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  streams  of  tears  were  her  only 
answ'er.  Then,  as  if  agitated  by  an  electric  current,  she  burst  into  the  most  violent 
invectives  of  the  intrigue  formed  against  her,  and  called  Villette  a  cheat ;  moreover, 
one  witness  was  no  witness,  and  he  least  of  all,  as  he  was  also  accused. 

The  diamonds  had  been  seen,  however,  in  her  possession ;  her  husband  had 
displayed  them  in  England,  stating  that  they  were  presents  from  the  queen  to  his 
wife,  and  also  that  they  belonged  to  a  girdle  which  his  wife  had  inherited,  but 
would  not  wear,  owing  to  its  great  value.  A  jeweller  was  discovered  in  London  to 
whom  he  had  sold  ten  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  diamonds ;  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  necklace  was  sent  to  this  person,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  stones  sold 
were  exactly  similar  in  size,  weight,  and  lustre,  although  greatly  injured.  This 
injury  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  removed  from  the  setting  by  means 
of  a  knife  or  some  other  instrument.  These  facts  were  laid  before  the  countess, 
but  she  had  a  fresh  falsehood  ready.  According  to  her  statement,  during  a 
mystical  toiree  at  the  Palais  Rohan,  Cagliostro  took  her  and  the  cardinal  into  a 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  at  once  locked.  Her  description  of  the  room  did 
honour  to  her  inventive  faculty :  in  the  middle  of  it  lay  a  dagger,  a  St.  Andrew’s 
cross,  a  sword,  several  crucifixes,  Jerusalem  candles,  and  Agnus  Deis.  The  room 
was  illuminated  by  thirty  wax  tapers,  and  she  could  not  find  words  to  describe  the 
peculiar  effect  which  this  strange  sight  produced  upon  her.  The  count,  turning  to 
tho  c:u^inal,  said,  Well,  then,  prince,  take  you  know  what upon  which  Rohan 
brought  an  oval  coffer  of  white  wood,  which  was  filled  to  the  top  with  unset 
diamonds.  Cagliostro  handed  her  this  box  and  600  francs,  with  directions  to  have 
the  stones  sold  by  her  husband  in  London,  and  so  it  was  done.  This  fable. 
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however,  was  too  absurd  to  find  credence,  and  the  adventurer  was  not  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille  in  consequence  of  it. 

It  was  certain  that  Rohan  had  negotiated  with  the  jewellers,  after  a  visit  paid 
them  by  the  countess.  He  believed  he  was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  queen,  and 
signed  the  contract.  .The  countess  was  proved  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
diamonds  which  her  husband  sold  in  London,  and  they  exactly  agreed  with  the 
description  of  the  necklace.  The  countess  confessed  to  having  arranged  the  scene 
in  the  Park  of  Versailles.  It  was  at  once  noticed  that  the  contract  of  purchase 
produced  in  evidence  was  signed  “  Marie  Antoinette  de  France,”  and  that  the 
queen  never  used  the  addition  of  “de  France,”  which  the  cardinal,  from  his 
position,  ought  to  have  known.  Unfortunately,  the  forged  letters  were  missing ;  but 
Villette  had  made  a  full  confession,  which  the  less  admitted  of  doubt  because  he  was 
included  in  th«  charge  ;  and  his  statements  fully  agreed  with  those  of  P6re  Loth. 

On  May  Slst,  1786,  the  Parliament  met  to  pass  sentence.  The  session  was 
ended  at  nine  in  the  evening ;  the  cardinal  was  acquittcnl,  and  the  Countess  de  la 
Motte  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  branded  on  both  shoulders,  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  same  punishment  was  passed,  in  default,  upon  her  absent  husband.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  U’Oliva,  Cagliostro,  and  Villette  were  acquitted ;  but  the  two  last 
were  expelled  the  kingdom.  Villette  was  not  punished  more  severely  because  thero 
was  no  proof  of  his  having  fetched  the  jewel-ease  from  the  countess's  apartment  at 
Versailles  on  the  eventful  night.  The  rejoicing  of  the  populace  at  the  acquittal 
of  Rohau,  who  had  behaved  in  a  dignified  manner  during  the  whole  investigation, 
was  immense ;  and  when  he  entered  his  carriage,  on  leaving  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
the  crowd  pressed  round  liim  to  kiss  his  clothes.  Iklarie  Antoinette  regarded  this 
acquittal  as  unjust.  She  was  infuriated  at  it,  and  the  usually  just  Louis  XVI. 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  intreaties  of  his  queen.  He  ordered  the  cardinal  to 
give  up  his  blue  ribbon  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  removed  him  from  his  ofiices,  and  exiled 
him  to  the  Abbey  of  Chaise  Dieu,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  Some  time  after 
he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  his  chateau  of  Saverne. 

Tlie  Countess  de  la  Motte  escaped  shortly  after  her  imprisonment,  and  the 
report  spread  at  the  time  that  the  flight  was  favoured  by  those  in  authority  seems 
not  to  have  been  entirely  unfounded.  Her  husband,  who  lived  quietly  in  London 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  plunder,  had  openly  threittened  the  French  court  with  the 
publication  of  a  memoir  in  which,  unless  his  innocently  condemned  wife  were 
restored  to  him,  he  would  make  things  known  that  would  most  terribly  compromise 
the  queen  and  De  Breteuil.  It  is  even  more  surprising  to  find  that  large  sums  were 
sent  from  France  to  the  reunited  couple  in  order  to  purchase  their  silence.  The 
Duchess  of  Polignac  is  said  to  have  made  a  journey  to  England  ostensibly  for  her 
health,  and  sought  to  bribe  the  thieves  with  a  large  fortune.  In  spite  of  this,  two 
“  letters  of  justification”  were  published  in  London  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  in 
the  name  of  the  Countess  de  la  Motte  Valois,  in  which  she  is  represented  as  the 
victim  of  a  court  intrigue  ;  but  they  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  hatred  and 
calumny.  They  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Jacobins,  and  helped  to  raise  the 
steps  of  the  scaffold  on  which  the  unhappy,  frivolous  queen  was  fated  to  die. 

The  Countess  de  Lv  Motte — so  we  are  told  by  Mejeau,  w  ho  wrote  the  history  of 
the  diamond  necklace  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I. — fell  out  of  a  third-floor  window 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  With  her  died  the 
chief  intriyante  in  a  trag&ly  which  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  the  greatest  lie  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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STAGE  IV. 

A  sunoEN  change  indeed  from  that  tiny  equipage,  with  ita  sturdy  little  toy 
ponies  and  youthful  groom,  to  this  great,  grand,  shining,  capacious  carriage — its 
sleek  bays  pawing  upon  the  stones — the  two  tall  footmen  all  plush  and  powder, 
buttons,  and  gold  lace — its  coachman  suggestive  at  once  of  beef  and  bullion.  The 
stage  of  which  this  is  the  beginning  is,  you  sec,  quite  a  different  route.  Hitherto 
our  dear  little  Laura  Trope  has  been  passing  down  the  quiet  lane  of  childhood,  its 
pretty  hedge-rows  full  of  small  pleasures  and  simple  discoveries,  its  course  gay  and 
smooth  enough,  with  a  wealth  of  flowers  covering  the  little  sharp  brown  thorns. 
Only  occasionally  has  she  caught  sight  of  the  great  high  road,  full  of  bustle,  and 
with  a  crowd  where  people  are  always  jostling  and  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  some 
place  which  many  of  them  never  reach,  because  they  are  crushed  or  bruised  in  the 
general  strife,  or  venture  out  upon  damaged  wheels,  which  break  down  miserably 
and  leave  them  sticking  in  the  mire  half-way.  And  yet,  to  her,  the  transition 
is  not  so  sudden  as  it  would  appear  to  the  mere  looker-on.  She  lives  with  people 
who  have  made  the  journey  and  who  have  the  road-book  by  heart,  and  know  all 
the  stopping-places  for  many  stages  beyond  this  one ;  experienced  old  travellers 
like  her  godfather  the  duke,  for  instance,  who  has  come  very  near  to  the  end  of  the 
journey — to  the  last  stage  of  all — and  knows  the  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  way : 
where  the  up-hill  work  comes,  and  where  the  drag  must  be  put  on,  where  the 
sagacious  rest,  and  are  thankful,  while  the  sanguine  go  farther,  faring  worse. 

It  is  astonishing  in  how  short  a  time  such  a  child  as  Laura  Trope  reaches  this 
particular  stage ;  how,  leaving  the  environs  of  the  country  seat,  and  spending  a 
season  or  so  in  town,  she  goes  back  again,  her  girlhood  crystallised  into  woman¬ 
hood  ;  how  her  poor  pensioners,  seeing  and  wondering  at  the  change  in  “  the  little 
lady,”  fall  into  an  awkward  uncertainty  of  manner,  and  feel  that  her  fairy  gifts 
must  somehow  change  too — not  into  dry  leaves,  let  ns  hope,  but  into  something 
more  seemingly  real  and  substantial,  and  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  with  less  of  love 
in  them  ;  nay,  may,  perhaps,  cease  altogether,  and  be  exchanged  for  that  vicarious 
“  charity”  which  bribes  conscience  by  a  guinea  subscription. 

Jjaura  herself  is  scarcely  happy  in  noticing  the  altered  manner  of  these  poor 
people,  although  she  knows  ita  meaning ;  for  she  has,  as  I  have  said,  a  rather 
wayward,  but  frank  and  generous,  nature.  She  is  not  quite  sure  whether  it  isn’t 
mean  of  them  to  make  a  difference  in  their  way  of  speaking,  and  to  wait  with  such 
forced  humility  until  they  find  out  whether  the  lisura  of  to-day  is  of  the  same  mind 
as  the  Laura  of  a  year  or  so  ago ;  whether  it  isn’t  mean  in  her  not  to  feel  more  like 
the  Laura  of  that  time — to  be  more  in  accordance  with  that  pony-phaeton,  which 
she  has  so  outgrown  as  to  fill  it  with  her  expansive  skirts. 

The  truth  is  that,  now  she  has  taken  a  little  closer  view  of  the  road,  she 
sometimes  has  some  doubts  about  that  stage  of  the  journey  to  which  she  is  just 
committed.  Not  that  she  would  hold  back  from  it ;  not  even  that  she  would  linger 
long  at  the  roadside ;  but  out  of  her  frank  and  true  womanly  nature  there  has 
arisen  a  clear  perception  which  actually  involves  a  touch  of  what  many  people  would 
call  cynicism.  Amidst  a  bevy  of  her  companions,  immersed  in  the  exciting  prospect 
of  coming  pleasure,  and  holding  long  and  all-absorbing  discussions  about  the  jewels, 
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cquipagoB,  dmana,  everythings,  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  their  luggage  at 
this  part  of  their  life  upon  witaels,  she  would  never  be  so  absorbed  as  to  miss  seeing 
at  least  one  of  the  milestones,  or  to  note  some  of  the  natural  objects  in  the  scene 
through  which  they  pass.  Her  brother  (the  second),  home  from  Oxford,  once 
neatly  said,  in  reference  to  “  young  Poppy,”  that  “  slie  could  have  a  bonnet  in  her 
head  without  having  the  whole  of  her  head  in  a  bonnet.” 

'Ihe  carriage  which  has  just  drawn  up  is  (in  passing,  Miss  Claxton  happenol  to 
sec  it)  one  among  a  score  of  splendid  chariots,  their  lustrous  panels  reflecting  the 
foot-i^asseugers  in  green,  and  yellow,  and  chocoliite  depths — tlieir  silver  fittings  and 
soft,  luxurious  cushions  with  their  sheen  as  yet  unsullied ;  for  it  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Royal  Palace  that  Laura  and  her  mamma  are  at  this  moment  alighting  with 
the  aid  of  the  two  newly-bound  footmen,  and  it  is  her  first  Drawing  Itooiu,”  and 
our  young  lady  is  to-day  to  make  her  debut  both  before  her  sovereign  and  society. 

Lito  a  minute  and  particular  description  of  the  millinery,  robery,  jewellery,  and 
embroidery,  and  ...  I  refrain  from  entering,  but  may  mention,  however,  that  his 
grace  the  duke  found  the  jewels.  He  would  not  lend  the  family  diamonds,  as  he 
said,  because  there  would  not  be  a  dowager  at  court  who  would  not  have  recognhed 
them  as  borrowed  plumes.  Great  family  jewels,  you  see,  hereditary  gewgaws,  become 
Iiistorical ;  so  over  the  rich  brown  hair,  and  on  those  firm  rounded  arms  and  that 
well-shaped  tliroat,  there  shine,  not  diamonds,  but  lovely  emeralds  and  orient  pearls. 
It  happened,  fortunately  enough,  that  the  new  carriage  came  home  only  a  few  djiys 
ago,  a  triumph  of  coach-building  of  that  quiet,  deep  claret  colour  which  is  so  rich 
and  yet  so  unpretentious  ;  according  so  well,  too,  with  the  silver  fittings,  the  plate- 
glass,  and  those  luxurious  seats  which  are  formed  into  silk  damask  recesses,  soft, 
pliant,  and  capacious. 

From  this  elegant  equipage  tlie  two  hwlics  step  like  princesses  of  some  fairy  tale, 
are  admitted  by  the  regulation  door,  and  intro<luced  to  that  terrible  w’aiting-room 
which  has  alreiidy  received  the  name  of  the  pen.” 

If  any  of  our  readers  (au<l  it  is  not  very  likely)  have  ever  taken  the  only  chair 
in  the  hutch  where  the  stage-dcK)r-koeper  of  a  theatre  receives  visitors,  or  if  (which 
is  only  a  Uttie  more  likely)  they  luvve  ever  been  gratis  jsitients  of  a  iK)pulHr  physician 
who  hasiurncxl  some  small  ground-floor  clotieb  into  a  “waiting-room,”  they  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  arrangements  to  which  a  crowd  ofl  exquisitely-attired  ladies 
are  subject  before  tliey  can  have  the  honour  of  pret^mtation  to  her  Majesty.  In 
this  “  pen”  Laura  and  her  momma  wait  while  the  bay  horses  are  standing  com¬ 
fortably  in  some  upighbouring  retreat,  their  sleek  coats  unsullied  by  the  crowding 
and  pushing  of  horses  less  polite.  Joining  the  stream  of  people  who  have  not  yet 
been  prcsente<l,  the  two  ladies  are  pushed,  and  joatled,  and  tmubled,  and  gene¬ 
rally  trodden  down  at  heel,  and  utterly  diaairaugei),  as  they  pass  dirough  a  suite 
of  somewhat  dull  ami  fialed  ante-rooms,  thuir  track  preserved  by  a  crimson  cord 
stretched  iicross  the  apartments  and  st^parating  tliem  from  the  people  who  have 
come  safely  through  tlie  ceremony.  Then,  with  her  usual  comjxieure  hustled  away, 
and  i  l'  hot  and  flustoretl,  Laura  is  thrust  forwarrl,  find.s  herself  alone  before  an 
c  nbroidenxl  skirt  and  an  extended  hand,  hears  a  voice  pronounce  her  name,  fwls 
the  fltwr  swim  beneath  her  feet,  and  is  oidy  restorcrl  to  consciousness  by  feeling 
her  train  thrown  over  her  arm,  and  perceiving  that  she  has  backed  out  of  the 
presence  towarfU  the  jack-bootol  guardians  of  the  throne.  Then  she  heara  her 
mother’s  cncouniging  voice,  and  is  absorlwl  into  the  stream  of  gr.itifie*!  stibjects 
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[which  is  meandering  towards  the  great  gallery.  Here  she  subsides  into  a  seat, 
heaving,  palpitating,  and  almost  hysterical,  and,  after  gazing  for  a  little  on  the 
heterogeneous  assembly  of  rlchiitanteii,  generals,  ambassadors,  attaches,  and  aspiring 
parvenus  who  make  up  the  crowd,  returns  in  chastencl  triumph  to  prepare  for  an 
evening  party  at  Ijord  Turveytop’s. 

There  is  something  very  dreadful  in  having  to  descend  from  the  records  of  these 
exalted  events  in  order  to  follow  poor  little  Ruth  Grunsell  to  her  next  stage  of 
vehicular  advancement.  Yet,  if  you  were  to  ask  her  whether  slie  had  “been  to 
court,”  she  would  answer  “  Yea”  without  hesitation.  And  so  she  has— to  the  queer, 
faded  old  court  pjilace  of  ll.ampton,  on  one  of  those  bright,  brief  holidays  which  dawn 
upon  her  harrl  work-day  life  like  angobs’  visits,  few  and  far  between.  Her  father 
•  and  mother  were  of  the  party,  and  to  them  belongcfl  that  sidwtantial  Iwusket  and 
j  the  large  stone  bottle  which  Mrs.  Grunsell  so  anxiously  bestowed  under  the  scat  of 

'  the  van,  assisted  therein  by  a  young  man  in  a  light  blue  cap  and  a  new  stock,  who 

merely  made  this  aosiduous  attention  a  pretext  for  being  ne.ar  in  order  to  as.«ist 
Ruth  to  her  place. 

She  has  grown  a  pretty,  fresh-coloured-looking,  honest  serving-maid,  and  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  real  Paisley  shawl,  and  a  dress  and  bonnet  which,  believe  me,  have 
cost  more  pains  ami  trouble  in  their  way  than  the  superb  array  of  Laura  Trope, 
looked  all  in  a  flutter  of  happy  anticipation  as  she  ascended  the  flight  of  iron 
steps  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle.  This  van,  brave  in  .all  the  ornamentation  which  a 
respectable  “  four-horse”  could  require,  with  panels  and  wheels  dark  stone-colour 
picked  out  with  crimson,  and  a  new  crimson-striped-and-bound  awning,  sup- 
iwrtcd  by  light  ro<ls,  and  warrantetl  rain -proof,  was  a  new  vehicle,  started  by  an 
enterprising  proprietor,  who  united  the  removing  of  goods,  “by  light  spring 
cart”  or  otherwise,  to  the  trade  of  a  greengrocer,  and  hired  his  horses  as  he 
wanted  them  ;  so  that  the  four  powerful -looking  beasts  which  are  specially  intended 
for  “the  Hampton  work”  are  thoroughly  up  to  their  business,  and  are  quite 
accustomed  to  have  their  great  square  heafls  decked  with  rosettes,  and  their  manes 
twisted  with  ribbons ;  for  this  gaiety  of  appearance  makes  up  half  the  holiday  to 
poor  working  folk — the  holiday  dress  helps  to  carry  them  in  spirit  farther  from  the 
hard,  carking,  sordid  life  which  they  too  often  lead,  and  to  make  the  poor  worn 
faces  brighten  under  an  unusual  glow  of  colour. 

Who  shall  describe  the  glories  of  that  holiday? — the  sight  of  those  seedy, 
stuffy  old  state  rooms,  where  the  visitors  walked  with  ’bated  footsteps  and  spoke  in 
whispers,  or  laughed  below  their  bre.ath  at  the  queer  old  furniture  and  huge  panto¬ 
mimic  beds — the  almost  solemn  hush  before  the  great  old  pictures  and  down  the 
dim  corridors — the  sense  of  relief  and  escape  on  emerging  once  more  into  the 
beautiful  grounds  ami<lst  sunshine  and  flowers — the  evening  ramble,  and  the  cosy 
ride  home?  No :  it  would  require  a  whole  numlK'r  of  this  journal  to  expatiate  on 
these  things ;  but  I  may  sity,  for  my  own  part,  that  1  would  rather  jiay  a  visit  to 
this  Court  than  any  other.  If  Ruth  was  not  of  a  similar  opinion,  I  know  who  was. 
That  .attentive  young  m.an  (the  son  of  the  van  proprietor  himself),  who  during  the 
journey  down  h.ad  stoo  I  ui)on  the  stej),  contrive<l  to  find  a  se.at  inside  before  they 
started  from  llainpton,  and,  only  for  fear  of  taking  up  too  much  room  and  so 
squeezing  our  Tbiih's  new  dross,  was  suffered  to  place  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ROME. 

“  I'll  repair  tlic  misery  thou  dost  bear 
^ViUl  sometbinR  rich  about  me." 

“  You  must  not  give  that  boufjuet  to  the  signoriua,  Giulio." 

“  "Why  not,  madre  mia?”  asked  the  young  man,  looking  up  from  his  employ¬ 
ment  of  arranging  the  flowers. 

“  Because  there  are  red  geraniums  in  it,  and  she  hates  them.  I  have  seen  her 
turn  white — white  as  that  marble — at  the  sight  of  them." 

“  Then  she  shall  not  have  them,  mother.  I  will  throw  these  away,  and  get  her 
a  better  boun[uet."  The  young  artist  gathered  the  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  looked 
at  tliem  sorrowfully.  “If  I  had  only  known  the  beautiful  Inglesa  did  not  like 
geraniums !”  he  said. 

But  at  this  moment  a  soft,  clear  voice  demanded  permission  to  cuter.  Giulio 
sprang  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  for  a  lady  whose  radiant  appearance  seemed  to 
change  the  dull  air  of  the  studio  into  glancing  sunlight.  She  was  about  twenty, 
or  a  little  more.  Her  hair,  of  a  chestnut  hue,  changing  with  every  turn  of  the 
head,  w’as  so  abundant  as  to  be  remarkable ;  her  eyes,  of  dark  grey,  inclined  to 
violet,  seemed  still  more  changeful  than  the  sometimes  sunny,  sometimes  darkening, 
hair,  and  defied  observers  to  tell  their  real  colour.  They  flashed,  or  softened,  or 
darkened  with  her  every  shade  of  feeling ;  they  allured  with  their  brightness  or 
fascinated  with  their  melancholy.  Once  seen,  they  were  never  forgotten.  They 
seemed  to  gather  people  about  her  as  a  crystal  gathers  rays,  and,  like  the  crystal, 
they  attracted  only  the  pure  aud  lovely. 

She  entered  with  a  smile,  and  brought  a  smile  on  the  two  faces  regarding  her. 
To  see  her  was  to  feel  one's  whole  being  quickened  with  a  stronger  sense  of  life 
aud  joy.  She  seemed  a  radiant  embodiment,  not  only  of  youth  and  beauty,  but 
of  that  divine,  mysterious  essence,  soul.  She  satisfied  at  once  the  eye  of  the 
painter,  the  heart  of  the  poet,  and  the  spirit  of  the  divine.  Giulio’s  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  sudden  happiness  as  he  greeted  her.  She  held  a  drawing  in  her  hand. 

“  Look,  signora,”  she  said,  “  I  have  been  eighteen  months  in  Some,  but  I  shall 
never  make  an  artist.  Ah,  my  sketch  is  wretched !’’ 

“  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Giulio. 

“  I  dare  not  let  you  look  at  it — you  will  laugh,”  she  answered.  She  held  it 
high  in  the  air  playfully  as  she  spoke. 

Giulio  rose  to  reach  it,  but  in  the  merry  dispute  the  flowers  he  still  held  in  his 
liand  touched  her  slioulder.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  scarlet  geraniums.  She  turned 
deathly  pale,  while  the  drawing  dropped  from  her  grasp.  Giulio  flung  the  flowers 
away,  and  gazed  at  her  in  amazement. 

“  If  they  had  not  touched  me !”  she  said  with  a  shudder,  while  her  whole  frame 
evidently  trembled. 

“  You  shall  never  see  them  again,  dear  lady !”  cried  the  young  artist.  “  Doubt- 
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leas  tboy  remind  you  too  keenly  of  some  dear  place  in  your  own  superb,  proud 
England.” 

The  liidy  did  not  answer,  but  recovered  herself  quickly. 

“  Now  look  at  my  drawing,”  she  said. 

“  It  is  beautiful!”  whispered  Giulio. 

“  Ah,  how  I  wish  you  would  forget  to  compliment,  and  tell  mo  only  the  truth ! 
Must  I  alwiiys  remind  you  that  I  wish  to  get  my  living,  to  win  my  breafi,  as 
an  artist?” 

“  Ah,  tell  her,  Giulio,”  said  his  mother.  “  Why  deceive  the  signora?” 

“  But  it  is  beautiful,  mother.” 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  the  liuly,  leaning  over  her  son. 

“  It  is  a  picture  of  Patience,”  answered  the  English  lady  softly. 

It  was  an  Indian  girl  by  the  side  of  a  dried  brook.  With  one  hand  she  drew 
her  robe  over  an  arrow  that  transfixed  her  side ;  with  the  other  she  laid  a  small 
cup  while  she  searched  anxiously  among  the  withered  leaves  and  jjarched  stones  of 
the  brook  for  one  drop  of  water  for  the  fainting  child  clinging  to  her  arm.  She 
bent  low  over  the  scorched  bed  of  the  rivulet,  where  all  was  arid  and  waste ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  smile  with  which  she  strove  to  reassure  the  dying  infant,  one  could 
see  her  hopelessness,  and  the  arrow  sinking  deep  into  the  flish. 

“  Do  you  know — have  you  borne  such  patience  as  this?”  asked  Giulio  earnestly. 
“  I  could  not,”  continued  the  young  man  with  sudden  passion.  “  I  could  die,  but 
I  could  not  suffer  like  that.  If  the  springs  of  my  life  were  dried  up,  and  I  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  spent  stream  seeking  amid  the  scorched  and  arid  bed  of  my 
withered  comforts  for  one  drop  of  water,  and  finding  none,  I  would  not  hide  my 
wound  :  I  would  tear  it  open  and  die !” 

He  spoke  vehemently,  and  Catherine — for  it  wits  she — Siiw,  with  a  shudder,  that 
he  spoke  truly.  For  the  first  time  during  their  kindly  acquainhince  a  painful  fear 
and  suspicion  entered  her  mind. 

His  mother  did  not  speak,  but  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  perhaps 
to  hide  her  face. 

No  need  for  a  woman  to  speak  when  patience  is  the  theme.  She  thoroughly 
understands  every  throb  and  throe  of  its  dull,  aching  pain.  In  general  she  has  it 
instinctively,  and  in  her  natim; ;  but  if  not,  I  recommend  her  to  marry,  and  it  will 
be  taught  her. 

“  I  must  go  now,”  said  Catherine,  a  little  coldly,  withdrawing  her  sketch  from 
Giulio's  hand. 

“  No,  no  I  leave  it,”  he  said  imploringly.  “  I  will  put  your  thought  into 
marble  and  immortalise  it !” 

Catherine  smiled.  It  was  evident  she  did  not  consider  poor  Giulio’s  genius  so 
great  as  he  thought  it  himself.  Nevertheless,  in  a  moment  she  repented  of  her 
smile,  remembering  he  had  love  and  goodness,  which  are  better  things  than  talent ; 
and  she  held  out  her  hand  kindly  to  him  as  she  went  away. 

Mother  and  son  were  very  poor ;  but  in  a  thousand  kindnesses  and  affections 
they  were  rich,  and  these  treasures  they  lavished  on  Catherine  with  a  profuse  hand. 
Never  before  had  she  felt  the  luxury  of  being  loved  for  herself.  In  England,  when 
the  bitter  awakening  of  poverty  opened  her  eyes  to  the  truth,  she  si\w  she  had 
owed  much  affection  and  respect  to  her  position  and  fortune.  Deprived  of  those 
surroundings  of  elegance  and  luxury  amid  which  she  had  lived,  she  found  hciself 
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suddenly  alone,  defenceless,  forsaken,  and,  cruelest  of  all,  he  who  should  have  been 
her  shield  and  buckler  against  the  world  abandoned  her  in  her  utmost  strait,  and 
thrust  her  forth,  shivering  and  alone,  into  the  desert  of  life. 

“  Has  he  never  asked  what  has  become  of  me  ?”  Catherine  would  say  to  herself 
sometimes.  “Has  he  never  wondered  whither  lam  wandering?  Heaven  help 
me  1  I  could  scorn  myself  for 'asking  the  question.  He  is  like  Baal,  the  silent  god : 
he  is  sleeping,  or  eating,  or  drinking,  or  riding ;  and  1  may  cut  my  heart  with 
memories,  and  weep  and  cry  aloud — he  will  not  heiir  or  heed.” 

Then  Catherine  would  cover  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  visions  sprang  up 
bef(X«  her  of  Eyrecourt’s  life  in  the  world.  She  saw  him  in  that  society  for 
whose  sake  and  for  whose  opinion  he  had  renounced  her ;  and  she  ever  saw  him 
weary,  dissatisfied,  and  discontented,  liestlessly,  in  her  reveries,  did  he  wander 
from  one  gay  scene  to  another,  where  all  passed  before  his  eyes  like  an  empty  show, 
or  an  ill-played  comedy — the  hunger  of  the  heart  ever  imsatisfied,  the  thirst  of  the 
soul  unallayed. 

Ah !  why  will  the  children  of  the  world  eat  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  drink 
at  a  troubled  fountain  ? 

Sometimes  there  sprang  up,  amid  tears,  the  thought  of  soma  fair  English  home 
where  he  was  living  happy  with  his  wife.  But  this  vision  faded  away  instantly, 
for  there  are  things  we  feel  at  once  to  be  impossible.  There  is  no  need  of  reason 
in  such  instincts.  Catherine  knew,  if  such  a  home  there  was,  it  was  made  sad  by 
her  haunting  shadow ;  and  if  another  woman  held  his  heart,  there  were  depths 
within  untouched  where  her  memory  lay  enshrined — depths  which  he  laid  bare  at 
times  with  shrinking  hand,  to  gaze  remorsefully  on  what  might  have  been.  Then 
Catherine  would  kneel  and  pray  that  he  might  be  comforted.  She  never  once 
thought  of  forgetting  him.  She  felt  her  love  to  be  greater  than  his  indifference, 
his  unworthiness,  his  desertion ;  her  constancy  above  his  inconstancy ;  her  devotion 
uiudtered  by  his  change.  “  There  is  no  need  to  forget  him,”  she  said. 

On  her  first  arrival  in  Rome  she  was  in  great  bitterness,  and  in  danger  of 
sinking  into  a  cold  scorn  of  the  world,  and  utter  weariness  of  life.  From  this  state 
the  kindly  affection  of  her  Italian  friends  rescued  her.  To  them  she  was  a  poor 
artist  like  themselves.  Beyond  her  name  and  her  daily  studious  life  they  knew 
nothing  of  her,  yet  Catherine  slowly  acknowledged  she  was  loved,  and  she  thanked 
God  for  the  gift.  The  misfortunes  of  her  life  had  made  her  both  ptunfully  humble 
and  painfully  proud.  She  had  found  loss  of  station  and  fortime  involved  also  loss 
of  love  and  happiness ;  and,  rashly  concluding  she  had  never  been  loved  for  herself, 
and  was  incapable  of  inspiring  affection,  she  proudly  determined  she  would  never 
seek  it.  'This  state  of  mind  must  be  understood  in  order  to  appreciate  the  passionate 
gratitude  with  which  Catherine  regarded  her  Italian  friends.  Nevertheless,  this 
evening,  as  she  slowly  returned  to  her  room,  a  painful  fear  crept  into  her  heart 
that  Giulio  Bartolini  loved  her  not  as  friends  love.  A  long  perspective  of  misery 
opened  before  her  eyes  at  the  thought.  She  dreaded  the  effect  of  a  disappointed 
love  on  his  passionate  but  weak  nature,  and  resolutely,  though  with  a  sinking 
spirit,  she  resolved  to  leave  a  house  that  had  become  to  her  a  home,  and  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere. 

Catherine  was  right.  Giulio  loved  her  with  one  of  those  rare  passions  that 
dare  all  things,  suffer  all  things,  and  do  all  things,  save  gain  love  in  return.  Never 
do  such  lovers  get  aught  from  the  object  of  their  devotion  save  a  little  pity  and  an 
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j  ill-disguised  fear.  It  is  the  careless  lover  who  is  beloved  again — the  cool,  wise 
brain  that  can  feign  indifference,  or  he  with  the  ass’s  head  that  can  feel  it. 

In  the  morning  a  bouquet  of  lilies,  accompanied  with  some  ardent  verses, 
renewed  in  Catlierine’s  mind  the  painful  impression  of  the  night  before.  In  vain 
slio  strove,  by  a  cold  manner,  to  show  the  unfortunate  young  man  his  suit  was 
hopeless.  She  made  him  desperate,  but  she  could  not  hinder  him  from  loving  her. 

Catherine  shut  herself  up  more  and  more  in  her  room,  and  pondered.  At 
longth,  as  a  last  resource,  she  resolved  on  that  bitterest  of  all  humiliations  to  a 
woman — a  confession  of  her  own  uncomplaining,  hopeless  love.  She  could  not  tell 
it  in  words,  but  in  a  picture  she  might  shadow  it  forth,  she  thought ;  and,  by 
giving  it  to  Giulio,  show  him  that  she,  too,  both  loved  and  suffered,  and  though  to 
.  others  it  might  be  possible  to  love  again,  in  her  it  would  be  a  treachery  against 
her  whole  natiu'e. 


CHAPTER  vn. 
gone! 

“  If  yon  have  poison  for  mo  I  will  drink  it. 

I  know  yon  do  not  love  mo.” 

“  WlUT  doc's  it  mean  ?’’  said  Giulio  to  his  mother,  as  ho  leaned  over  a  sketch  in 
water-colours  that  rested  on  the  table. 

“  Catherine  left  it  for  you,  my  son,”  answered  the  signora. 

“  Catherine  left  it  for  me!”  exclaimed  the  young  man,  struck  by  his  mother’s 
tone. 

“  Yes.  She  is  gone.  She  went  yesterday — I  know  not  whither.  Wy  sou ! 
Giulio  mio !  I  swear  to  you  I  know  not  where  she  is !”  cried  his  mother,  aghast  as 
she  saw  the  ashy  whiteness  that  spread  itself  over  the  sculptor’s  face. 

“  She  took  advantage  of  my  absence  to  leave  me,”  he  said,  as  he  sank  into  a 
chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“  Giulio,”  said  his  mother,  laying  her  hand  tenderly  on  his  head,  “  be  a  man. 
'I'here  are  women  in  Italy  fair  as  this  English  girl.  iVnd  see !  she  loves  another ! 
lxK>k  at  this  picture  she  has  sent  you.” 

“  There  are  none  so  fair  to  me,  my  mother,”  answered  the  young  man  in  that 
tone  of  despairing  conviction  which  in  all  languages  becus  the  impress  of  a  broken 
heart. 

He  sat  still  a  moment,  and  then  started  up  in  a  sudden  fury  of  hope. 

“  She  is  not  gone !”  he  cried.  “  You  are  trying  me !” 

He  rushed  up  the  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  Catherine’s  apartments.  His 
mother  followed  him.  All  was  empty  and  desolate. 

“  Caterina !  Caterina  !”  he  cried. 

The  despairing  ring  of  his  voice  fell  back  forlorn  on  his  ear  through  the  lifeless 
rooms  as  he  listened  a  moment;  then,  sinking  down  by  the  table,  he  hid  his  face 
on  his  folded  arms  and  sobbed  aloud. 

His  mother  came  to  him,  and,  lifting  his  head  gently,  placed  it  on  her  bosom, 
and  wept  with  him.  It  was  the  best  comfort  she  had  to  give. 

“  Bring  her  picture  here,”  he  whispered.  “  Let  me  see  what  she  has  left  mo 
besides  the  bitterness  of  rejection  and  desertion.” 

Alwlame  Bartolini  fetched  it. 
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Giulio  placed  the  sketch  before  him  and  studied  it  attentively.  lie  knew  not 
what  a  picture  of  hopeless  grief  he  himself  presented,  as,  with  tearful  eyes  and  a 
face  disfigured  by  the  workings  of  anguish,  he  sat  there  striving  for  calmness,  ever 
and  .anon  dashing  away  the  tears  that  blinded  his  vision. 

The  sketch  was  in  three  parts. '  In  each  the  young  girl  whose  history  was  told 
w.as  Catherine’s  seif.  lu  the  first  she  sat  in  that  well-known  room  at  Morley  Court. 
Giulio  saw  at  once  it  was  a  real  scene — a  living  place  faithfully  sketched  from 
memory — and,  with  a  jiang  of  sudden  jealousy,  he  remarked  that  the  flower  for 
[;i  which  now  she  had  so  singukr  a  repugnance  formed  here  her  favourite  decoration. 

I  There  was  no  other  figmre  in  the  drawing  save  hers ;  but  the  smiling,  youthful  face 

told  its  own  tale  of  happy  love.  She  sat  with  a  glove  on  her  knee,  on  which  she 
j  laid  one  hand  caressingly,  while  with  the  other  she  pressed  to  her  lip  a  tiny  spray 

I  of  scarlet  geranium.  The  bright,  upturned  look  of  the  eyes,  the  half-smile,  the 

;  caressing  fingers  on  the  forgotten  glove — Giulio  marked  .all,  and  knew  it  was  a 

I  real  incident  in  Catherine's  life — a  trait,  a  fiecting  moment,  a  nothing  to  a 

specbitor,  but  an  indelible  remembrance  to  her.  He  pressed  his  brow  with  his 
i  liand  tightly  ere  he  took  up  the  next  sketch. 

I  A  girl  in  deep  mourning,  with  C.atherine’s  face,  but  changed  and  worn  with 

I  sickness.  She  sits  by  the  window  in  dingy  loflgings  in  Ix)n(lon.  The  picture  of 

j  a  ruined  city  hangs  on  the  wall;  a  vase  with  a  few  of  her  ftivourito  flowers, 

j  withcre<l  and  faded,  is  on  the  little  table  by  her  side.  Her  attitude  is  one  of  hope- 

Iless  despondency — of  desolate  w'atching  and  pain.  Her  eyes  follow  the  retreating 
postman,  who  has  passed  her  door.  There  are  no  tears  on  her  checks.  You  feel 
sure  she  has  suffered  this  daily  for  a  long  while.  The  lines  of  long  watching  are 
,  on  her  face,  and,  save  for  the  nervous  clasp  of  the  thin  fingers  that  clutch  her 

’  black  dress,  you  would  not  know  she  felt  so  much  this  accustomefl  disappointment. 

.  The  mournful  eyes  look  out  into  the  street  in  dreary  patience,  asking  no  pity. 

I  Giulio  put  down  the  dr.awing  to  brush  away  his  tears. 

,  The  last  sketch  w.as  more  fanciful.  A  pilgrim,  fors.akcn  by  her  comp.anion, 

stands  on  the  bonier  of  a  va.st  desert — seorched,  arid,  solitary.  A  sunless  sky 
j  illumines  the  dreary  sand  and  the  sharp,  unclad  rocks  with  a  sombre  and  dismal 

;  light.  She  must  traverse  the  wild  waste  alone.  Yet  the  sluwlowing  wings  of  her 

i  giianlian  angel  apjiroach ;  but  with  imploring  gesture  she  waves  him  from  her, 

I  showing  by  her  outstretched  hand  that  she  would  have  him  guard  her  faithless 

’  friend,  w  ho,  be.aring  the  water-cruise,  the  staff,  .and  the  fresh  p.alm-leave3  th.at  had 

sheltered  them,  descends  into  a  deep  valley,  green  and  pleasant,  but  filled  witlx 
rising  mists.  Behind  this  little  sketch  Catherine  had  written — 

“  Giulio,  fratello  mio,  I  can  accept  no  other  companion  on  my  path.  I  am 
alone,  and  .am  content  to  h.avc  it  so.  Even  if  God  gave  me  an  angel,  I  would  pray 
'  he  might  be  sent  to  guard  another.  Farewell !” 

“  She  is  unhappy,"  6<aid  the  Italian  s.adly.  “  She  lovt-s  another,  and  he  luos 
forsaken  her.  Well,  I  will  comfort  her.  To  me  she  is  most  rich,  being  poor ;  most 
worthy  of  love,  being  forsjiken ;  most  de.ar,  Ixeing  wounded.  From  this  hour  I 
devote  my  life  to  licr.” 

i  Thus  Catherine’s  attempt  to  set  his  he.ort  free  only  riveted  his  chains  the 

closer;  which  shows  that  when  a  man  is  determined  to  love  absurdly,  nothing  will 
stop  him. 


I 
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CHAPTER  VHI. 

FLORENCE. 

“  The  war  may  come  this  wy, 

Aud  crush  thee  into  rest.” 

In  an  upper  room  in  one  of  the  briglitcst  quarters  of  Florence,  Catherine  sat, 
sad  aud  companionless.  Since  her  first  arrival  at  Rome  she  had  not  felt  so  utterly 
depressed  and  crushed.  A  thousand  doubts  tormented  her.  AVould  the  Signor.v 
Bartolini  think  her  ungrateful,  and  misunderstand  her  conduct?  Would  Giulio 
return  to  happiness  tranquilly,  or  would  he  rage  and  fret?  Perhaps  she  had  done 
wrong  in  coming  away — perhaps  she  had  brought  down  misery  on  the  heads  of 
tlte  only  beings  who  had  loved  her. 

She  wrung  her  hands  at  the  thought.  And  hero  she  was  so  sad — so  lonely ! 
And  they,  too,  strangers  at  Rome  like  herself,  must  lament  her  absence,  and  bo 
lonely  like  her.  Oh,  she  w'ouM  go  back  and  l>eg  Giulio  to  forget  this  foolish  love ! 
She  would  go  back,  and  they  would  begin  again  that  kindly  daily  eommuuion 
that  had  cheered  both  her  and  them. 

“  Is  this  letter  for  you  ?’’  asked  a  mild,  quiet,  English  voice. 

Catherine  turned,  and  saw  a  pleasant  face,  with  bright,  kind  eyes,  and  broad, 
open  brow.  There  was  an  air  of  elegauce  and  gentleness  over  tlio  whole  figure. 
At  a  glance  you  recognised  a  hwly. 

Starting  from  her  reverie,  Catherine  came  forward,  and  begged  her  visitor  to 
enter. 

“  Tliis  letter  was  first  sent  to  Rome,”  said  the  lady,  “  and  it  has  been  travelling 
about  this  month  in  quest  of  an  owner.  It  has  just  been  brought  to  me,  and  my 
daughters  suggested  it  might  be  for  you.  Is  that  your  name  ?” 

Catherine  knew  that  all  hope  was  dead — all  expectation  quenched ;  yet  she 
could  not  repress  either  the  bound  or  the  tightening  of  her  heart  as  she  took  the 
letter — the  glow  at  the  questioning  fancy — it  did  not  grow  to  be  a  hope — and  the 
chill  as  she  saw  her  cousin  Brentwood’s  handwriting.  She  put  the  letter  on 
the  table. 

The  lafly  with  her  keen  grey  eyes  noticed  the  action. 

“  Your  letter  is  not  very  important — not  very  welcome,  I  sec,”  slic  said,  “  so  I 
will  not  apologise  for  staying  a  moment."  There  was  an  instant’s  embarrassment 
in  the  lady’s  manner,  but  it  did  not  last  a  minute.  “  Frankly,  I  am  come  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  I  could  have  sent  a  servant  with  the  letter,  you  know,”  she 
said,  smiling.  “  We  have  heard  your  singing,  and  we  have  seen  your  drawings : 
need  I  say  more  as  an  excuse  for  wishing  to  know  you  ?  Jly  name  is  Arundel. 
We  h.ave  apartments  beneath  yours,  and  my  girls  and  I  shall  be  happy  indeed  if 
you  will  treat  us  as  neighbours.”  1  he  lady  held  out  her  hand.  “  If  you  are 
Mr.  Morley’s  daughter,  of  Morley  Court,  I  shall  count  you  my  friend  at  once.  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  young.  And  I  was  a  school  friend  of  your  mother’s.  Do 
you  know  I  was  one  of  her  bridesmaids?  She  was  much  younger  than  your  father, 
but  she  loved  him.” 

The  lady  feigned  not  to  see  Catherine’s  tears  as  they  clasped  hands. 

“  My  mother  died  young,”  she  said ;  “  and  my  father - ”  Her  voice  faileil 

her  here. 

“  Do  not  tell  me — I  know  it  all,”  raid  Mrs.  Arundel.  “  Now  read  your  letter. 
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I  a>nt11  come  at  seven  to  fetch  you  for  a  drive,  and  you  must  spend  the  rest  of  the 
evening  with  us.” 

She  left  the  room  quickly,  hut  Catherine,  agitated  and  trembling,  was  long 
before  she  could  read  the  following  choice  epistle  from  Mr.  Brentwood,  which 
showed  that  even  gold  cannot  keep  a  sound  brain  in  a  crotchety  man’s  head  : — 

“  My  dear  Cousin, — We  have  had  the  Mormons  here  in  these  parts,  and  I’m 
very  shaky  in  health,  and  inclined  to  think  the  world’s  coming  to  an  end.  I  should 
like  to  put  my  propperty  in  safe  hands  before  the  last  crash ;  but  there’s  no  chance 
of  that,  seeing  it’s  land.  I  suppose  it  will  be  swallowed  up  in  an  erthquack,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  1  must  say  1  should  like  to  sell  it  first ;  of  course  the 
loss  then  would  be  the  other  feller’s,  not  mine.  I  expect  I  shall  lose  enough.  I 
look  to  be  robbed  right  and  left  at  the  final  smash,  as  for  certain,  in  the  confusion, 
folks  will  lay  their  hands  on  what  they  can  get.  However,  I  feel  I  shall  stand  by 
my  money  to  the  last  like  a  man.  And  as  money  can’t  be  erthquacked,  and  is 
easiest  to  hide  away,  I’m  thinking  of  putting  my  land  into  specy,  and  carrying  it 
off — say  to  the  Paciflik — where  I  could  keep  it  safe  among  my  friends  the  savages, 
as  I’m  quite  convinced  the  end  of  the  world  won’t  touch  them ;  or  if  it  does  they’ll 
take  it  coolly,  and  only  look  after  the  glass  beads  and  other  trash.  They  won’t 
have  sense  enough  to  grab  at  the  money.  Now,  my  dear  cousin,  as  we  never  had 
no  quarel  when  I  came  back  alive  to  claim  the  propperty  after  I  wasn't  drowned, 
you  know,  and  only  took  my  own,  and  all  I  could  get  besides,  which  is  every  man’s 
duty;  and  since  I  really  couldn’t  help  smashing  up  the  old  gentleman,  and 
finishing  him  off  for  you — which  you  must  have  been  glad  of,  as  old  people  are 
very  expencivc — and  when  they  didn’t  die  with  us,  my  friends  the  savages  always 
buried  ’em  alive,  which  I  thought  the  most  sensible  thing  I  had  ever  seen,  and  far 
beyond  the  poisonings  and  other  ways  civilised  folks  try,  especially  as  it  did  the 
killin’  and  buryin’  all  under  one,  to  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble.  I  can’t  tell 
exactly  where  I’ve  got  to  in  this  letter.  I  find  I  haven’t  said  yet  what  I  want. 
I  know  I’m  a  roundabout  feller  at  letters,  as  my  father  never  sent  me  to  school, 
rightly  thinking  as  I  was  coming  into  such  a  good  propperty  I  shouldn’t  want 
learning.  He  asked  me  one  day  which  I’d  have — the  schooling  or  the  money  the 
schooling  would  cost.  Being  always  sharp,  I  said,  ‘  The  money.’  So  I  got  it,  and, 
what’s  more.  I’ve  got  it  now ;  and  if  I’d  took  the  schooling,  I  wonder  where  that 
would  be  now  ?  I  should  never  have  kept  an  attorn  of  it  in  my  head,  I  know. 
Now,  cousin  (I’m  coming  to  it  now — glad  I’ve  got  at  it  at  last),  I  want  to  turn  all 
I’ve  got  into  money  against  that  time  I  spoke  of,  you  see ;  and  I  find  the  old 
lawyers  won’t  let  me  sell  the  propperty  without  you,  ’cause  of  something  my  father 
did — not  being  shaky,  hke  me — to  keep  it  in  the  family.  Now,  how  you  can  have 
anything  coming  to  you  when  your  grandmother,  my  aunt,  ran  away  with  that 
poor  feller  Monckton,  who  never  had  a  penny  that  he  didn’t  earn,  is  beyond  me 
to  imdcrstand.  Besides,  femails  oughtn’t  to  have  land.  The  savages  never  give 
the  women  nothing ;  they  keep  ’em  under  capital ;  never  saw  anything  so  sensible, 
except  the  buryin’  off  the  old  folks.  AVell,  Catherine,  if  you’ll  come  to  England 
and  fix  they  old  lawyers  for  me.  I’ll  give  you  50/.  a  year  more  to  live  on  if  you 
want  it,  which  I  don’t  believe  you  do,  as  I  hear  you  are  in  a  cheep  coimtry ;  and 
what  women  w'ant  with  money  a  man  never  can  make  out,  especiaUy  a  man  like 
me,  who  has  had  his  senses  sharpenal  up  by  they  ’cute  chaps  the  savages.  You’ll 
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please  to  come  directly  you  get  this.  I  daresay  you’ve  saved  a  lot  of  money,  so 
you’ll  have  plenty  for  travelling.  Still,  I  don’t  mind  being  half  if  you  come  third 
class,  and  that's  very  liberal  of  me.  It’ll  come  hard  upon  my  pocket  if  you  want 
the  60Z.  a  year  too ;  but  there — I’m  most  sure  you  won't. 

“  I’d  rather  walk  forty  miles  any  day  than  I’d  write  a  letter.  I  don’t  wonder 
they  old  lawyers  always  put  letters  down  in  their  bill.  My  friends  the  savages 
don’t  frighten  their  fingers  with  pen  and  ink,  and  I  don’t  think  anybody  will  ever 
catch  me  doing  it  again. 

“  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

“  Robert  Brentwood. 

“P.S.  You’d  better  have  been  my  housekeeiJcr.  I  <lo  think  I  should  have 
proposed  in  a  year  or  two.  There’s  a  chance  you’ve  lost !  W  hat  do  you  sivy  to 
stoppin’  when  you  come  over  ?  I’eople  say  I’m  a  little  cracky,  or  a  fool,  but  don’t 
you  believe  it.  Did  you  ever  see  a  fool  that  could  take  care  of  his  money  ?” 

This  elegant  epistle  was,  of  course,  unpiiid. 

Catherine  wrote  in  reply,  declining  the  journey  to  England,  and  refusing  to  aid 
Mr.  Brentwood  in  his  laudable  endeavour  to  save  his  money  at  the  destruction  of 
all  things.  This  done,  she  dismissed  the  matter  from  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Arundel  and  her  daughters  showed  her  a  real  friendship.  Life  began  to 
grow  lighter  to  her ;  her  days  seemed  less  dark ;  the  four  walls  of  her  chamber 
ceased  to  be  the  boundaries  of  her  existence ;  her  time  was  no  longer  one  narrow 
line  on  which  she  walked  in  utter  loneliness,  in  all  the  monotony  of  work,  dreary 
exercise,  and  rest — no  day  bringing  a  change.  Now  a  hundred  cheerful  cross-lines 
came  in,  encouraging  her  toil,  while  the  loveliest  city  in  the  world  opened  its 
treasures  to  her  sight. 

Catherine  hatl  been  alx)ut  six  months  at  Florence  when,  one  night,  returning 
to  her  apartments  from  Mrs.  Arundel’s,  she  found  a  woman  crouched  on  the  floor 
of  her  chamber.  She  was  about  to  start  back  in  alarm,  when  the  figure,  rising, 
displayed  to  her  astonished  gaze  the  haggard  and  changed  features  of  the  Signora 
Bartolini. 

“  I  have  found  you,  ungrateful  one !”  she  said,  in  a  low,  hollow  voice.  “  I  have 
been  unto  you  as  a  mother,  and  in  return  you  have  killed  my  sou  1” 

Catherine  rusho'l  forward,  and  seized  her  hand. 

“  No !  no !”  she  cried.  “  It  cannot  be  true !  Surely  (liulio  is  not  dead  ?” 

“Not  dead,  but  dying,”  said  his  mother,  shivering  from  head  to  foot  at 
Catherine’s  touch,  and  fixing  her  hollow  eyes  on  the  young  girl  with  mute 
reproach.  Then,  dragging  her  hand  away,  she  yielded  to  a  passion  of  grief, 
pouring  forth  a  burning  torrent  of  words,  mingled  with  sobs  and  tears.  “  Caterina ! 
you  were  iK>or,  you  were  lonely,  you  were  friendlese.  We  love<l  you.  I  gathered 
you  to  my  lx)som.  I  cherisheel  you  like  a  flower.  (Jiiilio  and  1  watchol  till  we 
saw  the  colour  come  back  to  your  cheeks,  and  the  light  to  your  eyes ;  for  you  were 
wounded,  my  biitl,  when  you  came  to  us.  And  when  we  saw  life  and  song  breathe 
around  you  again,  we  rejoiced.  Did  Giulio  apeak  of  love  while  you  were  ill’Z — while 
you  needed  us‘?  Did  we  not  tend  our  bird  back  to  strength,  and  set  the  cage  wide 
open,  ere  we  said,  ‘Pay  us  with  thy  love?’  And  then  when  we,  who  had  given 
all,  dared  to  ask  a  little  in  return,  you  thought  it  strange  and  hard,  so  you  fled 
away,  and  took  all  our  comfort  with  you.  Niggtird  tliat  you  are,  you  would  give 
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Giulio  nothing — not  even  the  brightness  of  your  presence.  Day  by  day,  if  ho 
could  have  seen  you,  he  would  not  now  have  to  die.  Caterina !  God  has  made  you 
very  rich — I  do  not  moan  in  money — ^but  He  has  given  you  beauty,  love,  genius — 
a  thousand  gifts  of  heart,  of  hand,  of  tongue.  O  my  daughter !  dil  you  grudge  to 
bestow  the  least  of  one  of  these  on  your  poor  friends  who  lovefl  you  ?  You  might 
have  given  us  a  moment  of  your  time,  a  touch  of  your  hand,  a  few  beautiful  words 
of  kindness,  a  sight  sometimes  of  your  fair  face,  and  you  would  have  been  none 
the  leas  rich,  and  Giulio  would  not  have  to  die.  O  God !  he  will  die  now !  and  I 
may  cast  about  in  my  anguish  for  means  to  save  him,  and  I  shall  find  none !  I  will 
not  speak  of  myself  to  you,  but  shall  I  live,  think  you,  when  ho  is  gone?  O 
Catherine !  you  have  stung  me  I  I  did  not  know  you  were  ungrateful.” 

Madame  Bartolini  stopped.  She  had  been  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  tho 
room,  but  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees  now,  and,  gathering  Catherine’s  robe  in 
her  hands,  hid  her  face  in  the  folds,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Who  can  tell  with  what  anguish  the  trembling  English  girl  leant  over  her  to 
comfort  her,  while  her  own  tears  fell  fast?  Growing  calm  beneath  Catherine’s 
caresses  and  soothing  words,  the  unhappy  woman  continued  her  recital  in 
quieter  tones. 

“  Listen :  I  will  tell  you  all  that  has  happened.  Every  day  my  sou  went  out 
to  seek  you.  At  first  he  went  strong  ip  hope,  and  he  was  not  cast  down  till  after 
weeks  and  weeks  of  vain  searching.  Then  he  began  to  return  at  night  pale,  sad, 
haggard.  The  search  for  you  grew  to  be  a  madness  in  him.  He  wandered  about 
all  day ;  he  ran  hither  and  thither ;  he  saw  you  everywhere ;  he  found  you  never. 
He  was  gone  in  the  morning  at  sunrise ;  he  was  back  late  at  night.  lie  would 
work  no  more.  Sometimes  we  wanted  bread.  Caterina !  after  many  a  day  of  pain 
and  fiisting,  I  have  often  watched — watched — watched  all  night  for  him.  See  how 
thin  I  am.  Look  at  my  hands.” 

She  laid  them  on  Catherine’s  lap,  whose  tears  fell  over  them.  She  went  on 
rapidly,  not  heeding  those  warm  drops  of  pity. 

“At  last  one  night  he  came  home  and  fell  into  my  arms  with  a  loud  cry. 
O  God!  what  did  I  see?  Tlie  bosom  of  my  dress  was  stained  with  blood  I  Ho 
had  broken  a  blood-vessel.  I  laid  him  on  his  bed,  and  he  has  never  moved  since. 
But,  Caterina,  he  would  not  let  me  nurse  him.  No :  because  he  could  no  longer 
seek  you  himself,  he  sent  me  forth  daily  in  his  place.  And  when  I  saw  his  burning 
cheeks,  his  restless  eyes,  his  fevered  anguish,  I  could  not  choose  but  go.  Think  of 
the  mornings,  think  of  tho  nights,  of  such  days  of  fruitless  search !  If  you  had 
seen  his  eagerness  to  send  me  away — if  you  had  seen  him  when  I  came  back  at  night ! 
O  God !  I  cjinnot  go  on !  AVhat  have  I  done  to  you  that  you  should  kill  my  son  ? 
At  last  I  rememberc<l  a  letter  had  come  for  you  which  we  had  sent  away.  I  went 
to  tlie  postmaster;  I  moved  his  heart;  he  wrote;  he  found  out  the  letter  had 
reached  you  at  Florence.  I  said  nothing  to  Giulio,  save  that  when  I  kissed  him 
I  pressed  his  hand  with  a  clasp  of  hope,  and  he  threw  his  weak  arms  around  my 
neck  and  drew  me  to  him  with  a  smile.  I  am  here.  Caterina,  come  back  with 
me  to  Rome  and  save  my  son !” 

She  seized  Catherine’s  hands  and  hurried  her  to  the  door. 

“  I  will  go,”  said  Catherine,  with  firm-set  lips ;  “  and  I  will  save  Giulio  if 
I  can.” 
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“  The  advantages  of  the  rising  generation  are  really  very  great.  Tliey  have 
books  on  all  subjects.  Everything  is  made  easy  to  the]  child,  while  every  possible 
facility  in  scholarship  is  daily  issuing  from  the  press  for  older  students.  There 
never  were  such  advantages  in  our  time.” 

Tliese  are  very  common  observations ;  and  it  is  not  unfrcquently  added  that  the 
regard  and  consideration  paid  to  children,  their  education  for  the  fiitime,  and  their 
pleasure  and  innocent  enjoyments  for  the  present — that  “  all  these,  my  dears,  are 
advantages  which  in  our  younger  days  were  never  thought  of.” 

And  these  observations  would  be  truly  delightful  could  we  only  overcome  certain 
misgivings,  having  long  experienced  that  the  paths  of  learning  and  of  virtue,  the 
nttiinment  either  of  knowledge  or  of  self-knowledge,  the  power  to  bend  the  mind 
and  rule  the  wayward  will,  never  can  be  anything  else  than  a  laborious  conquest. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  examine  into  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  youth 
*  of  the  present  day,  both  mental  and  moral,  with  some  occasional  reference  to  the 

system  which  prevailed  during  the  jaeriod  of  our  own  education,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago. 

L  “  Do  boys  at  school  or  young  men  at  college  show  more  scholarship  or  knowknlge 

of  any  kind  than  they  did  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  since  ?”  Certainly  not. 

Sir  John  Coleridge,  an  old  Etonian,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Exeter  about  four  years 
I  ago,  said  that  the  examiners  for  the  Newcastle  scholarship  at  Eton  complained  that 

Etonians  fell  short  of  the  old  standard.  Sir  John  atlds  that  in  composition,  the 
{  test  of  claasic  taste  and  sound  scholarship,  the  Etonians  of  the  present  day  cannot 

compete  with  the  elegance  of  those  more  nearly  his  cotemporaries.  It  is  also  well 
I  known  that  the  fame  of  Westminster  for  scholarship  has  long  since  passed  away. 

I  Any  falling-off  in  scholarship  will  be  all  the  more  surprising  if  we  reflect  that 

I  among  “  the  ill-paid  clergy”  of  the  day  there  are  many  private  tutors  of  a 

f  superior  class.  Tuition  is  now  the  chief  means  of  eking  out  a  clerical  income ;  and 

f  at  Oxford,  so  generally  did  every  resident  Master  of  Arts  trade  in  pupils,  th.at  it  was 

remarked  that  no  regulation  to  elect  only  such  as  examiners  as  had  no  pupils  could 
possibly  be  carried  out.  Consequently  there  ought  to  be  far  better  scholars  than 
f  in  days  when  it  was  only  in  a  public  school  that  you  could  expect  to  find  for 

your  son  any  master  of  competent  knowledge.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  advantages, 
boys,  as  a  class,  are  not  equal  to  what  they  were.  It  has  been  our  duty  to  examine 
large  schools  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  the  masters  have  invarmbly  agree<l 
with  us  that  boys  fall  short  of  the  old  mark,  so  evidently  were  their  pupils  inferior 
to  youths  we  remembered  some  thirty  years  since.  A  boy  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  now  is  only  equal  to  what  we  remember  at  fourteen,  while  boys  of  foimteen 
we  find  droning  over  lessons^fit  for  boys  of  twelve ! 

“  But  you  are  speaking  of  classics,  perhaps?  ^  Surely  to  history,  geography,  and 
English  subjects  there  is  more  attention  paid  now  ?” 

1  Yes.  But  the  question  is — Do  boys  know  more  of  English  subjects  for  the 

!  teaching,  and  arc  there  not  some  subjects  in  which  occasional  lessons  produce  -( 

os  great  results  as  exclusive^tudy  ? 

The  experience  of  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  city  of  B - is 

J _ 
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the  experience  of  every  master  who  has  ever  been  doomed  to  put  the  “  general 
knowledge  education”  and  English  education”  to  the  test. 

“  Here  is  a  school,”  said  he,  which  for  many  years  sent  forth  good  scholars, 
and  educated  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  as  gentlemen  should  be  educated.  'I'he 
ignorance  of  the  trustees  compelled  me  to  teach  *  small  Latin  and  no  Greek,’  leaving 
more  time  for  English  subjects.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  that  the  boys  can 
stand  no  better  examination  in  these  English  subjects  than  other  boys  with  occa¬ 
sional  half-hours  spared  from  their  classical  studies.  No  better !  Indeed,  they  are  not 
half  as  good.  Every  Latin  or  Greek  construing  lesson  is  the  best  possible  English 
lesson,  while  English  grammar — that  is,  the  analysis  of  the  English  Linguage — unless 
the  principles  of  grammatical  analysb  are  taught  by  the  medium  of  a  language  rich 
in  forms  and  roots  of  English  words,  like  the  classical  languages — is  inferior  indeed.” 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  select  any  subjects  but  Latin  and  Greek  that  are,  first, 
sufficiently  interesting  for  youth  ;  secondly,  within  their  capacities ;  and,  thirdly, 
suited  to  the  youthful  taste  and  habits — which  will  fill  up  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
day  to  any  advantage.  All  other  subjects  cloy,  clog,  disgust,  and  evaporate  as  soon 
as  learnt,  if  you  attempt  to  make  them  form  the  chief  subjects  of  an  educational 
course  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year. 

The  requirements  so  often  advertisetl  for  candidates  for  government  appoint¬ 
ments  are  so  childish  that  they  read  like  a  satire  on  modern  education,  as  also  do 
the  “  cram  books”  introduced  to  prepare  for  this  alarming  ordeal.  Young  men  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  are  supposed  to  find  a  difficulty  in  writing  from 
dictation  and  spelling  correctly,  and  also  in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  far  less 
aritlimetic  than  many  a  charity  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  A  silly  demand  creates 
a  coiTcsponding  supply ;  and  English  schools  “  to  prepare,”  &c.,  spring  up  on 
all  sides. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  some  boys  know  Latin  and  Greek  wliile  deficient  in 
English ;  but  would  they  know  even  as  much  English  if  they  did  not  know  these 
languages,  from  which  so  many  English  words  are  framed?  You  cannot  teach 
English  to  English  boys.  They  could  not  spell  through  the  whole  dictionary.  No. 
The  only  way  to  improve  English  boys  in  English  is  by  that  grammatical  training 
and  by  those  habits  of  discrimination  of  words,  roots,  and  idioms  which  you  can  only 
teach  by  the  medimn  of  the  classics.  To  translate  orally  and  on  paper  from  Latin 
and  Greek  is  the  best  lesson  in  English  speaking  and  English  composition — as  the 
greatest  orators  and  writers  have  declared — that  ever  was  invented. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  very  reason  of  the  case,  as  well  as  experience  in 
many  schools,  shows  that  a  deficiency  in  classical  knowledge  in  youth  argues 
deficiency  in  English  subjects  also.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  real  (/advantages 
of  the  rising  generation  is  that  their  time  is  frittered  away,  and  their  minds 
dissijated  with  a  variety  of  subjects  unsuited  to  tlieir  age  and  habits  of  thought, 
instead  of  their  efforts  being  vigorously  concentrated  on  the  only  subject  on  which 
every  hoiu-’s  study  insures  an  hour’s  progress.  For  such  certain  return  for  your 
laliour  attaches  alone  to  the  study  of  language,  simply  because  language  is  the 
only  subj<K;t  that  can  be  studied  “cumu/a/iVe/y;”  that  is  to  say,  while  each  day’s 
history  (for  instance)  tends  to  confuse  and  displace,  each  day’s  classics  tends  to 
repeat  and  cement,  and  fonn  an  aggregate  of  all  the  acquisitions  of  the  days  before. 

“  But  in  these  days  everything  is  explained  and  made  easy.  There  are  treatises 
on  every  subject ;  surely  this  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  risuig  generation.” 
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In  wli&t  does  the  superiority  of  one  man  over  another  as  to  knowledge  consist? 

Does  it  consist  in  the  head  being  stored  with  learning,  like  a  hive  with  honey, 
a  definite  quantity,  free  from  diminution  or  from  waste,  from  which  to  draw 
supplies  for  later  life  ?  No.  All  that  any  man  remembers  of  his  school  learning 
(save  his  knowledge  of  languages)  would  fill  but  a  few  sheets  of  paper.  What  sort 
of  examination  could  even  the  beet  scholar  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  pass  in  the 
detail  of  Thucydides  or  Livy  a  few  years  after  college  days?  He  remembers 
principles,  but  few  facts ;  and  generally  you  may  almost  as  well  depend  on  last 
year’s  snow  as  last  year’s  knowledge,  so  limited  is  our  command  of  dry,  unconnected 
facts.  It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  all  knowledge  that  thought  should 
circulate  through  it ;  we  very  soon  forget  what  we  have  no  occasion  to  think  of  or 
to  apply — conditions  which  are  fulfilled  with  very  little  book-learning  indeed. 

Intellectual  superiority  depends  rather  on  the  power  of  acquisition — on  the 
quick  Apprehension  that  seizes  on  fleeting  facts — on  the  Discrimination  that  avoids 
mistakes — and,  above  all,  on  the  Reflection  that  reveals  continually  new  conclusions. 
It  depends  on  that  fertility  of  resource  which  makes  the  known  the  key  to  the 
imknown,  all  knowledge  becoming  the  factor  of  a  new  product  in  a  series  of 
endless  progression.  Knowledge  is  nothing  without  the  power  to  apply  it.  The 
rising  and  falling  of  the  lid  of  the  kettle  taught  Watt  the  use  of  steam,  as  the 
falling  apple  led  Newton  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  These  instances  alone  will 
explain  that  superiority  depends  on  the  mind,  not  the  matter — on  the  weapon 
carrying  ever  true  to  the  mark,  and  not  on  a  little  store  of  ammunition— on 
drawing  the  instrument  to  the  proper  focus  to  give  command  of  every  object 
you  please  to  look  at,  and  not  to  a  mere  knowledge  of  a  few  particulars.  And  if 
so — if  superiority  depends  not  on  the  JilUng  but  the  forming  of  the  mind,  many 
books  become  superfluous,  and  our  boasted  facilities  turn  to  hindrances,  as  tending 
to  unstring  instead  of  brace  the  mind.  Facts,  as  mental  food,  youth  always  had 
far  beyond  its  power  to  digest.  Where,  then,  is  the  “  advantage”  of  presenting  the 
mind  with  more  ?  Advantage  I  It  is  a  positive  diversion,  and  tends  to  the  distrac¬ 
tion  of  the  mind.  Multum  non  mulla  is  the  principle  of  all  learning ;  that  is,  “  much 
in  effect,  not  many  things  in  number” — seeds,  though  small,  to  bear  a  hundredfold. 

As  regards  classical  scholarship,  many  of  the  modern  lexicons  and  notes 
(which  simply  delude  us  with  the  idea  that  thinking  can  be  done  by  proxy)  the 
student  would  do  wisely  to  throw  aside,  and  to  proceed  with  com{>ari8on  of 
passages,  as  Erasmus  and  the  Scaligcrs  did,  and  as  some  of  the  best  modern 
scholars  persist  in  doing,  and  to  work  all  out  for  himself.  For  what  you  want 
is  not  “  everything  made  easy,”  but  what  classical  studies  alone  present — a  gradation 
of  difficulties,  neither  so  great  as  to  discourage,  nor  so  httle  as  to  relax,  the  mind — 
you  want  the  power  to  decijffier  for  yourself,  not  a  mere  key  to  difficult  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  neither  can  your  mind,  any  more  than  your  body,  digest  mere  essences, 
however  compactly  made  up.  In  short,  it  is  not  possible  that  without  labour 
another  man’s  knowledge  should  ever  become  yours. 

If,  therefore,  the  mind  must  be  braced  and  invigorated,  and  if  the  whole  secret 
of  success  depends  on  the  power  of  bringing  the  whole  mind  to  bear  on  given 
subjects — that  is,  on  concentration — the  disadvantages  of  youth  are  now  very  great ; 
for  the  attempt  is  to  teach  a  little  of  everything,  and  the  special  subjects  required 
for  the  public  service  have  a  direct  tendency  to  fill  public  offices  with  men  of  like 
volatile  and  childish  knowledge,  but  utterly  deficient  in  command  of  mind. 
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The  old  system,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  rarely  been  understood,  was  this :  the 
boy  bail  Latin  and  Greek  before  him  to  master  by  sheer  hard  work ;  this  was  made 
his  forte — ^the  point  of  “  scholarship.”  Other  subjects  might  be  learnt  casually,  but 
the  law  was,  “  This  is  your  chief  work,  and  you  shall  do  it  well,  lliis  done,  all 
other  things  will  be  easy ;  this  learnt,  you  will  have  the  method  of  study ;  this 
taught,  you  will  henceforth  be  qualified  to  teach  yourself.  This  you  shall  learn 
soundly  and  perfectly,  because  it  will  then  serve  you  as  a  standard  of  accuracy  by 
which  all  other  studies  will  be  regulateil  throughout  life.  You  must  bring  your 
chief  energies  to  bear  on  this  definite  subject.  The  classic  land  is  before  you  to 
conquer  and  make  your  own.  You  will  then  enter  life  having  measured  your  own 
strength,  and  Laving  formed  a  habit  of  rallying  all  your  powers,  without  diversion 
or  distraction,  in  any  pursuit  proposed.”  Away  with  all  plea  for  English  eflucation. 
The  classical  system  results  in  more  English — say  grammar,  orthography,  philology, 
or  any  tempting  theme  you  please — than  you  would  gain  from  any  direct  English 
study  within  the  power  of  boys  to  learn,  or  of  ordinary  masters  to  invent. 

The  great  deficiency  in  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  is  exactly  what  the 
sacrifice  of  this  system  would  involve — a  want  of  concentration.  It  is  a  loss 
morally  as  well  as  mentally  where  there  is  no  mastery  of  self.  It  is  easy  to  discern 
in  the  very  faces  of  the  everything-made-easy  school  where  they  learn  “  everything 
by  starts,  but  nothing  long,”  a  lax,  wool-gathering  expression.  There  is  no  tense 
fibre.  They  arc  not  of  the  stuff  boys  used  to  be  and  are  now  in  the  few  public 
schools  yet  unspoiled  by  the  cry  of  those  who  mistake  that  cramming  the  memory, 
which  creates  a  disgust  for  all  study — that  book-knowledge,  of  which  a  boy's  mind 
will  hold  very  little — for  th.at  wit-sharpening,  that  hungering  for  exact  knowledge, 
and  those  habits  which  are  valuable  for  a  life.  “  Paterfamilias,”  an  influential 
writer  by  whom  the  present  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
entirely  brought  about,  says  that  the  charity-boys  of  Slough  will,  in  many  subjects, 
beat  the  Eton  College.  And  therefore  what?  Therefore, 'va  say,  not  that  the 
system  of  Eton  should  be  materially  altered,  only  that  it  should  be  sensibly  carried 
out.  Therefore,  we  say,  do  not  divide  your  energies,  but  concentrate  them. 
Therefore  do  not  do  more  things,  but  do  your  present  work  better.  Attend  more 
to  the  spoken  English  in  your  construing;  require  good  English  and  spelling 
in  translations ;  receive  no  boys  who  are  deficient  in  mere  nursery  lore  and  do  not 
know  the  use  of  maps.  Employ  masters  with  sense  enough  to  promote  private  reading 
on  the  many  points  of  general  knowledge  that  every  lesson  in  Virgil  or  Homer  will 
suggest,  and  thus  do  not  educate  or  train  by  many  subjects  instead  of  one,  but 
bring  the  many  topics  to  illustrate  the  classical  studies  of  the  school. 

“  What  is  the  present  state  of  Greece  ?”  w'e  think  we  hear  Dr.  I, - say. 

“What  is  the  present  state  of  Italy?  How  did  Hannibal  enter  Italy?  Read 
such  parts  of  such  a  book,  also  the  article  in  the  ‘  Cyclopaedia.’  Find  such  names 
in  the  ‘  Biographical  Dictionary’  and  the  ‘  Gazetteer,’  and  next  SaturiLiy  I  will 
see  who  knows  most  about  it.” 

In  this  manner  does  a  good  classical  master  teach  boys  to  teach  themselves, 
though  a  dry  lesson  on  such  “  useful  knowledge”  would  create  no  interest,  and, 
therefore,  soon  be  lost  clean  out  of  mind.  The  only  realised  and  digeste<l 
knowledge  is  that  which  results  from  self -teaching. 

The  experience  of  twenty  years  in  Cheltenham  College,  the  pupils  of  which 
would  shame  Etonians  in  any  examination,  proves  that  from  one  to  two  hours  a 
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day  is  as  much  time  as  can  profitahly  expended  about  mathematics  or  English 
subjects.  It  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  measures,  but  the  men,  if  we  cannot  say  of 
education  by  classics,  “  What  is  there  ha  does  not  learn  who  learns  this  well?” 

The  soft  and  easy  system  of  the  present  day  is  the  ruin  of  youth.  “  When  we 

were  boys,”  said  the  master  of  the  F - School,  “  every  difficulty  was  a  spur  to 

exertion ;  but  now  the  hast  thing  our  boys  think  of  is  to  conquer  difficulties,  'flicy 
think  all  a  master  is  intended  for  is  to  m.akc  easy  and  explain  things.  In  short, 

‘  high  pressure’  is  impracticable.  Every  boy  who  did  not  do  his  duty  used  to  bo 
whipped ;  now  we  only  pretend  to  set  impositions,  for,  of  course,  now  whippings 
are  forbidden,  no  secondary  punisliment  can  be  enforced.  So,  instead  of  a  boy 
being  sharpeno«l  up  to  go  his  master's  pace  for  five  or  six  years,  he  goes  droning  on 
at  his  own  pace.  Thus  there  can  be  no  expansion — no  real  training  or  education.” 
In  the  sharp  and  hungry  competition  of  bu.sy  life  what  will  become  of  such  fellows 
it  is  painful  to  reflect.  No  doubt,  if  there  were  no  severe  discipline  in  life — if  we 
could  thus  avoid  the  “  whips  and  scorns”  of  time,  and  roll  along  on  velvet  lawns 
and  cool,  sequestered  ways — if  we  were  sure  to  be  cruelly  classetl  under  no  rough 
masters,  with  none  “  to  take  oiur  places”  and  “  send  us  to  the  bottom,”  without 
even  “  telling  us  of  our  mistakes” — the  case  W’erc  different.  But  those  “  advantages 
of  the  rising  generation”  ever  must  appear  very  questionable  which  consist  in 
making  the  preparation  for  life  more  lax  and  desultory  when  life’s  duties  are  daily 
growing  more  severe.  In  the  busy  offices  of  our  larger  cities  nothing  less  than 
w'ell-trained  minds  can  now  succeed.  “  The  punctual  habits  and  self-denial  for 
city  life  require  now  more  than  average  steadiness  in  any  youth  who  hopes  to  rise. 
If  you  doubt  your  son’s  inflexibility  of  perseverance,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  send  him 
here :  let  him  go  to  a  colony  at  once ;  his  place  is  not  at  homo.” 

This  evidence  of  a  city  merchant  to  the  increase<l  difficulties  of  life  suggest  a 
further  question.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  rising  generation  morally,  and 
as  to  habits  not  pimely  intellectual  ?  The  position  here  is  even  worse  still.  'J’o 
prepare  them  for  a  life  of  self-denial  they  have  a  youth  of  self-indulgence.  For 
a  life  of  thrift  and  economy  they  begin  with  luxury  and  extravagance.  Time  was 
when  boys  would  boast  of  the  discipline  or  “sharp  practice  of  our  school,”  calling 
others  “sops”  who  could  not  rough  it — a  school  being  a  place  where  they  grew 
hardy  and  le.amed  to  know'  when  they  were  w'ell  off  at  home.  AVe  are  no  advocates 
for  the  cruelty  of  which  we  all  have  heard,  in  days  when  Ixjys  were  of  a  ruder  sort, 
because  older  persons  were  less  sensitive  or  humane.  Still,  a  hardy  Spartan  disci¬ 
pline  at  a  season  when  the  heart  is  light  and  the  spirits  buoyant  seems  no  unkind¬ 
ness  if  it  eventually  prevents  the  roughs  of  life  from  bearing  too  hard  upon  youth 
when  obliged  to  work  for  all  they  live  on,  and  deny  themselves  all  they  cannot  earn. 

If  this  reasoning  were  ever  true,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  position  of  a  young 
man  at  the  present  day,  when  money  is  not  only  harder  to  gain,  but  when  a  small 
income  is  relatively  smaller  still,  to  say  nothing  of  the  case  of  many  who  arc  doomed 
to  struggle  with  hardships  in  a  colony  greater  than  any  “  hired  servant”  in  their 
father’s  employment? 

AVe  do  not  wonder  that  the  severity  of  masters  and  barb.arity  of  boys  in  certain 
schools  in  our  day  should  have  rcactal  in  the  contrary  direction.  AA'e  certainly  did 
sympathise  with  Robert  Southey  when  he  said  that  no  future  prospects  could  Iks 
so  bright  as  to  induce  him  to  subject  his  son  to  the  present  misery  he  had  endurcsl 
as  a  boy.  Still,  the  abuse  of  discipline  is  no  argument  for  silly  indulgence ;  nor 
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are  children  at  all  more  happy  for  being  crammed  in  body  or  spoiled  in  manners  and 
in  mind.  So,  without  jileading  for  austerity  in  parents,  we  would  insist  upon 
respect.  We  remember  certain  wise  old-fashioned  family  rules  which  are  sadly 
missed  now  :  “  Children  should  be  seen,  and  not  heard still  less  “  to  intrude  their 
opinions,  or  contradict  older  persons."  We  had  then  none  of  those  forward,  pre¬ 
cocious  little  prigs  who,  by  a  foolish  parental  vanity,  are  now  encouraged  to  be 
prominent,  and  to  be  ever  restless  till  they  arc  observed.  Again,  we  remember  that 
all  luxuries  were  regarded  as  rare  treats,  and  often  heard,  “  You  are  not  to  expect 
what  your  elder  brothers  have.”  So  there  was  a  settled  principle  that  children 
sliould  be  kept  in  their  proper  places,  and  not  think  too  much  of  themselves.  In 
all  these  little  things  they  were  taught  self-denial,  where  now  they  are  led  to  think 
the  world  all  made  for  them.  The  whole  of  kindness  seems  to  be  to  pamper  and 
indulge  till  children  are  cloyed  beyond  the  sphere  of  simple  pleasures.  The  child’s 
dance,  with  all  the  instincts  of  the  httle  flirt  and  coquette,  now  takes  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  Christmas  gambols  in  which  children  were  happy  without  vanity, 
and  did  not  retire  fevered  with  late  hours  after  a  stunulus  that  made  them  yearn 
for  dissipation  and  excitement  far  from  natural  to  their  years. 

Charles  Lamb  said,  “  The  poor  do  not  bring  their  children  up ;  they  drag  them 
up.”  So  we  do  not  bring  them  up ;  we  force  them  up.  All  is  precocious ;  the  shn- 
plicity  of  childhood  is  gone.  We  see  all  the  airs  and  artifice  of  little  men  and  women. 

A  father  of  our  own  standing,  when  examining  into  the  habits  and  extravagance 
of  a  youth  at  Cheltenham  College — not  that  the  habits  there  are  above  the  average 
of  modern  boys — exclaimed,  “  Why,  this  is  the  extravagance  of  Oxford,  not  of 
school.  Our  temptations  used  to  be  in  tarts  and  apples,  bats,  balls,  and  marbles ; 
now  you  have  fancy  ties,  studs,  and  all  kinds  of  foppery,  with  liquors  and  confec¬ 
tioners’  bills !”  The  luxury  of  Eton  is  now  dangerously  great.  Imagine  a  boy  writing 
to  his  father  that,  if  he  wished  him  to  do  the  right  sort  of  thing,  he  must  send 
him  a  case  of  chamjiagne” — and  having  it !  To  visit  a  friend’s  son  at  school  is  now 
an  cx])cu8ive  piece  of  attention.  ShilUngs  and  halferowns  used  to  be  handsome  ; 
now  nothing  less  tlian  gold  is  expected.  Two  or  three  sovereigns  are  now  as 
commonly  given  to  take  to  school  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  sbilUngs  used  to  be. 

T  hese  me  among  the  advantages  of  the  rising  generation.”  If  such  afiluence 
were  the  measure  of  our  national  pro6i)erity — if  sovereigns  could  be  as  easily  made 
by  the  man  as  squandered  by  the  boy — it  were  something ;  but  surely  it  is  a  cruel 
kindness  where  a  curacy  and  a  hundred  a  year,  or  a  commission  with  little  more 
than  the  pay,  or  seven  years  of  brieflessneas  at  the  bar,  or,  perhaps,  the  expense  of 
Loudon  living  on  the  salary  of  an  official,  is  the  sphere  for  which  such  a  youth  of 
prodigality  and  indulgence  is  the  supposed  preparation. 
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we  write  this  notice  the  poems  of  Jean 
lugelow  ore  in  their  third  edition  ;  but  they  are 
having  sneh  a  “  mn”  that  it  is  quite  possible 
they  may  be  in  their  fonrth  befure  we  go  to 
press  with  the  present  number  of  the  Enolish- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  They  deserve 
aU  the  success  they  get,  which  is  saying  little, 
and  is  only  a  poor,  coarse  way  of  indicating 
what  we  thinh  of  them.  They  are,  indeed,  go 
good  that,  in  the  short  references  to  the  book 
which  we  make  here,  we  are  fain  to  omit  criti¬ 
cism  (which  should  be  deliberate  and  extended 
to  be  worth  anything  when  applied  to  real  works 
of  art),  and  simply  give  our  readers  what  they 
will  like  much  better — a  nice  satisfying  taste  o’ 
the  poetry  itself. 

It  has  been  said,  rather  cynically,  that  the 
only  review  that  satisfies  a  poet  is  one  that 
quotes  cveiy  thing,  and  gives  nothing  but  praise  I 
We  Jo  not  propose  to  “quote  everything”  oi.t 
of  a  book  of  260  pages,  nor  do  we  intend  ti 
trouble  ourselves  about  avoiding  the  appesranci 
of  dispraise.  What  a  true  poet  wants  to  hear 
is,  not  that  the  work  produced  is  free  from 
faults  (for  all  human  work  has  many  faults 
which  only  foreign  eyes  can  catch),  but  that  it 
is,  of  its  kind,  genuine.  “  Am  I  a  singer  ?” 
that  is  the  question.  “  If  you  say  yes,  you  may 
give  me  a  good  deal  of  blame,  and  yet  leave  me 
very  well  content.” 

Jean  lugelow  ig  a  singer— born  to  sing,  and, 
apparently,  with  every  advantage  of  leisure, 
culture,  pecuniary  competence,  social  position, 
and  varied  experience,  ^\’hat  she  throws  off  is, 
accordingly,  of  the  most  finished  kind.  She 
would  not  have  written  precisely  thus,  and  thus, 
and  thus  (one  says,  turning  over  the  pages)  il 
Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  and  Elizabeth 
Browning  had  not  written  before  her ;  but  what 
she  gives  yon  is,  after  all,  her  own,  and  polished 
and  “  turned”  with  the  very  utmost  nicety. 
The  finish  of  Jean  Ingelow's  poetry  is,  indeed, 
the  least  promising  thing  about  it — if  any,  the 
gentlest,  note  of  interrogation  may  be  placed 
against  this  very  beautiful  and  very  successful 
volume. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  say, 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  that  immediate  success 
is  the  invariable  test  of  merit,  or  that  it  is  any 
presumption  against  merit ;  that  is  obviously  i> 
large  question.  Plenty  of  genius  there  is  which 
dies,  and  makes  no  sign  such  as  the  world  sees. 
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though  it  be  both  true  and  strong.  That  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  noted.  Then,  as  to  success,  it 
proves  (if  puffery  lie  absent)  that  there  are 
qualities  in  the  book  which  appeal  strongly  to  a 
certain  public.  Does  a  sensation  story  please 
fifty  thousand  people  7  Very  good.  It  is  easy 
to  judge  from  the  character  of  the  people  what 
the  boot  is ;  and,  vice  vergil,  from  the  book  itself 
what  sort  of  public  it  pleases.  The  poems  now 
before  ns  have  found  a  public  which  likes  them. 
But  it  is  not  the  public  that  likes  the  “  Woman 
in  White.”  There  are  several  publics,  thank 
Heaven  I  all  of  which  are  capable  of  reading. 
Jean  Ingelow's  is  >wt  the  same  as  that  of  Wilkie 
Collins,  but  it  is,  we  dare  say,  pretty  extensive. 
It  is  a  high-class  public,  iuid  the  poetess  belongs 
to  that  order  of  writers  who  find  immediato 
acceptance  with  all  the  good  minds ;  nut  that 
class  which,  like  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and 
liobert  Browning,  has  to  wait.  So  much  the 
better.  It  is  not  at  all  by  w.ay  of  di-parngo- 
ment  that  we  suy  this.  The  best  poets  are 
quite  as  often  accepted  at  once  as  the  contrary  ; 
indeed,  they  always  find  some  degree  of  accept¬ 
ance.  A  man  always  knows  himself,  and  his 
friends  know  him.  Even  Shelley  had  his  clique ; 
be  would  liars  died  else. 

Wo  now  propose  to  let  J«an  Ingelow  speak  for 
herself.  First  of  all,  wo  will  quote  a  poem 
which  bears  upon  the  very  question  wo  have 
just  b.  en  talking  about — 

“  Man  dwells  apart,  though  not  alone, 
lie  walks  among  his  peers  unread ; 

The  best  of  thoughts  wuilch  he  bath  known. 
Fur  lack  of  listeners  are  not  said. 

“  Yet  dreaming  on  earth's  clustered  isles. 

He  saith,  ‘They  dwell  not  lone  like  men,’ 
Forgetful  that  their  sunlleck'd  smiles 
Flash  far  beyond  each  other's  ken. 

“  He  looks  on  God's  eternal  suns 
That  sprinkle  the  celestial  blue, 

And  saith,  ‘Ah!  happy  shining  ones, 

I  would  that  men  were  grouped  like  you!' 

“  Yet  this  Is  sure,  the  loveliest  star 
That  cluster'd  with  its  peers  we  see; 

Only  because  from  us  so  far 
Doth  near  its  fellows  seem  to  be.” 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  come  across  to 
delicious  a  warble  as  this — 

“  I  leaned  out  of  window,  I  smelt  the  white  clover. 
Dark,  dark  was  the  garden,  I  saw  not  the  gale ; 

‘  Now,  If  there  be  footsteps,  ho  comes,  my  ouo 
lovir — 

Hush,  nightingale,  hush!  O,  sweet  nightin¬ 
gale,  wait 

Till  I  listen  and  hear 
If  a  step  draweth  near, 

Fur  my  love  he  is  late! 
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*“Tha  skloR  in  the  darkness  stoop  nearer  and 
nearer, 

A  cluster  of  stars  han^s  like  fniit  in  the  tree. 

The  fall  of  the  water  comes  sweeter,  comes 
clearer: 

To  what  art  thon  listening,  and  what  dost 
thou  see  f 

l,et  the  star-clusters  glow. 

Let  the  sweet  waters  flow. 

And  cross  quickly  to  me. 

“  ‘  You  night  moths  that  hover  where  honey  brims 
over 

From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle  or  sleep; 

You  glowworms  shine  out,  and  the  pathway 
discover 

To  him  that  comes  darkling  along  the  rough 
steep. 

Ah,  my  sailor,  make  haste. 

For  the  time  nms  to  waste. 

And  my  love  liclh  deep — 

“  ‘  Too  deep  for  swift  telling :  and  yet  my  one  lover 

I've  conned  thee  an  answer,  it  waits  thee  to¬ 
night’ 

By  the  sycamore  passed  he,  and  through  the 
white  clover. 

Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashiuucd  took 
flight; 

But  I’il  love  him  more,  more 
Than  e'er  wife  loved  before. 

Bo  the  days  dark  or  bright." 

This,  too,  is  very  nice,  abont  leisure — 

“  If  quiet  is,  for  it  I  wait; 

To  it,  all !  let  me  wed  my  fate. 

And,  like  a  sad  wife,  supplicate 
My  roving  loni  no  more  to  flee ; 

If  leisure  is — but  ah!  'tis  not — 

'Tis  long  past  praying  for,  God  wot ; 

The  fashion  of  it  men  forgot. 

About  the  age  of  chivalry, 

“  Sweet  is  the  leisure  of  the  binl ; 

She  craves  no  time  for  work  deferred; 

Her  wings  are  not  to  aching  stirred 
Providing  for  her  helpless  onea 
Fair  is  the  leisure  of  the  wheat; 

All  night  the  damps  about  it  fleet ; 

All  day  it  l•nsketh  in  the  beat 
And  grows,  and  whispers  orisons. 

“  Grand  is  the  leisure  of  the  earth: 

She  gives  her  happy  myriads  birth. 

And  after  harvest  fears  not  dearth. 

But  goes  to  sleep  in  snow-wreaths  dim. 
Dread  is  the  leisure  up  above 
The  while  lie  sits  whose  name  is  Love, 

And  waits,  as  Xoah  did,  fur  the  dove. 

To  wit  if  she  would  fly  to  him. 

“  lie  walls  for  us,  while  honsele.ss  things. 

We  beat  about  with  bruishd  wings 
On  the  dark  floods  and  water-springs. 

The  ruined  world,  the  desolate  sea ; 

With  open  windows  from  the  prime 
All  night,  all  day.  He  waits  sublime. 

Until  the  fulness  of  the  time 
Decreed  from  HU  eternity. 

"  Where  Is  orn  leisure? — Give  ns  rest. 

Whore  is  the  quiet  we  possessed? — 

We  must  have  hod  It  once — were  blest 
With  peace  whose  phanbims  yet  entice. 
Sorely  the  mother  of  mankind 
Ixinged  for  the  garden  left  liehind ; 

For  wo  still  prove  some  yearnings  bluid 
Inherited  from  Paradise." 

As  a  short  specimen  of  the  graver  mood  of 
this  “  new  poetess”  (a  phrase  which,  however,  is 
not  a  pretty  one),  we  will  give  a  small  portion  of 
the  poem  called  “  A  Dead  Year,”  in  which  it 


will  be  observed  there  is  some  beantiful,  solemn 
modalation — 

“  I  took  a  year  out  of  my  life  and  story — 

A  deadyear,and  said,  ‘I  will  hew  thee  a  tomb! 

”  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory;" 

Cased  in  cedar,  and  shut  in  a  sacred  gloom ; 

Swathed  in  linen,  and  precious  unguents  old ; 

Painted  with  cinnabar,  and  rich  with  gohh 

Silent  they  rest.  In  solemn  salvatory. 

Sealed  from  the  moth  and  the  owl  and  the  flitlcr- 
mouse — 

F.ach  with  his  name  on  his  brow. 

“  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory. 

Ever}’ one  in  his  own  house:" 

Then  wliy  not  thou? 

“  ‘Year,’  I  said,  ‘thou  shall  not  lack 
Brilics  to  bar  thy  coming  back  ; 

Do'h  old  Egypt  wear  her  best 
Ill  the  chambers  of  her  reRi  y 
Doth  she  take  to  her  last  bed 
Beaten  gold,  and  glorious  red  ? 

Envy  not!  for  thou  wilt  wear 
In  the  dark  a  sliroud  as  fair; 

Gulden  with  the  sunny  ray 
Thou  witlidrawost  from  my  day; 

Wrought  upon  with  colours  lino. 

Stolen  from  this  life  of  mine : 

Like  the  dusty  I.ybian  kings. 

Lie  with  too  wide  open  wings 
On  thy  breast,  as  if  to  say. 

On  these  wings  hope  flew  away. 

And  so  housed,  and  thus  odonied, 

Not  forgotten,  but  nut  scorned, 

I.,et  the  dark  for  evermore 
Close  tliee  when  I  close  the  door ; 

And  the  dust  for  ages  fall 
In  the  creases  of  thy  pail ; 

And  no  voice  nor  visit  rude 
Break  thy  sealed  solitude.'  ” 

Briefly,  this  is  the  best  volume  of  poetry  from 
any  fresh  “  Land”  that  has  crer  como  nndor  onr 
notice,  and  though  it  is  over-enamclIed,  and  too 
full  of  pretty  pictnres,  it  is  really  not  open  to 
any  criticism  but  such  as  would  lead  ns  into 
tracks  not  to  he  worthily  entered  upon  in  these 
short  and  incidental  essays. 

And  yet  we  will  vcntnra  on  a  few  words  re¬ 
lating  to  a  question  which  is  inevitably  suggested 
by  the  appearance  of  volume  after  volnmc  of 
(wbat  wo  have  called)  Enamelled  Poetry.  Can 
this  sort  of  thing  go  on  iudeliuitcly  ?  Or  are 
we,  before  long,  to  have  a  chango  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  character  of  modem  poetry  in  England  ? 
For  onr  parts  we  think  a  change  is  imminent. 
Wo  will  go  further,  and  add  that  Jean  Ingelow 
may,  not  improbably,  be  an  agent  in  producing 
the  change  contemplated.  Poets  will,  by-and- 
by,  get  tired  of  this  enamelling,  and  go  back  to 
life  and  action.  It  has  been  contended,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  natiirnl  vein  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  poetry,  is  dramatic ;  and  to  dramatic 
poetry — dramatic  in,  at  least,  the  Chaucerian 
sense — we  mnst  come  once  again.  This  sweet, 
soft,  thoughtful  lyric  business  is  overdone,  and 
there  mnst  he  an  end  of  it,  for  an  interval,  at 
least.  The  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  endured 
so  long,  and  como  to  sneh  a  pitch  of  honeyed 
perfection. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


Wk  boliere  that  our  remarks  on  Fashions  aro 
now  expected  with  some  amount  of  anxiety,  and 
will  be  tamed  to  with  more  than  nsnal  interest 
this  month  by  oar  readers.  The  shape  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  dresses  are  now  decided  apon  for  the 
comin);  winter  season ;  the  style  of  bonnets, 
mantles,  and  all  articles  of  the  toilet  mast  bo 
fixed  upon ;  we  will,  therefore,  giro  the  best 
information  in  onr  power  apuu  these  little 
matters. 

To  begin,  then,  the  most  approved  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  Morniso  Dukssks  are  poplin,  rep, 
French  merino,  flannel,  aiid  a  very  beautiful 
woollen  material  called  vtluura  Jluaae — that  is, 
Itussian  velvet.  It  does  not,  however,  at  all 
resemble  velvet,  bnt  is  more  like  a  very  fine 
ribbed  merino.  The  rep  dresses  and  all  fancy 
materials  aro  very  generally  striped  of  two 
coloars,  as  we  mentioned  in  oar  last  article,  or 
have  a  small  pattern  broebe  in  silk  of  another 
shade ;  the  merinos  aro  mostly  self-coloared,  in 
all  shades  of  grey  and  light  brown,  or  else  in 
very  bright  and  pare  violet  or  blue,  these  tints 
being  now  obtained — thanks  to  late  important 
discoveries  in  chemistry — in  the  most  splendid 
hncs ;  tlie  new  flannels,  mneh  resembling  the 
real  Scotch  linsey-woolsey  in  textaro,  are  most 
fashionable  in  all  coloars,  bat  especially  blue 
and  green.  Morning  dresses  are  made  with 
jacket  bodies ;  the  jacket  is  sometimes  in  the 
often-described  style  of  postilion  tail  behind, 
sometimes  pointed,  .sometimes  divided  into  two 
or  three  pieces,  or  el.se  qnite  square  at  the  back, 
in  the  shape  of  a  man's  coat.  The  jacket  may, 
according  to  taste,  be  at  the  back  only,  or  in 
front  as  well ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  shorter  in 
front,  or  very  short  at  the  sides,  and  coming 
down  in  front  into  two  long  points,  the  back 
being  also  carried  down  into  a  long  point.  In 
fact,  the  greatest  variety  apjicars  in  the  shape 
of  these  jacket  bodies,  and  so  it  is  also  with 
those  jackets  which  are  made  independently  of 
the  skirt.  The  Zonavo  style,  though  not  new, 
is  still  in  great  favonr;  the  postilion  jacket, 
meant  to  be  worn  with  a  waistcoat,  and  every 
variety  of  Spanish  vests  are  now  part  of  a  lady's 
costume.  The  newest  shapes  are  those  very 
short  and  loose,  rounded  on  in  front  and  cut 
straight  at  the  back ;  and  the  Circassian,  the 
fronts  of  which  meet  in  the  middle  ;  the  jacket 
is  open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  pointed  at 
the  bottom  both  in  front  and  at  the  back.  The 
Zouave  and  postilloa  jackets  aro  more  of  a 
utgligi  style,  and  are  made  in  rep,  poplin, 
merino,  or  flannel,  and  worn  with  cashmere 
waistcoats.  The  senorita  is  more  stylish,  and 
is  often  made  of  silk  or  velvet,  and  trimmed 
with  rich  gimp  edging ;  it  is  not  worn  with  a 
waistcoat,  but  with  a  white  embroidered  chemi¬ 
sette,  and  a  belt  or  pointed  bond  in  black 
velvet.  These  bands  are  now  often  made  with 
three  jxiints.  The  Circassian  vest  is  very 
fanciful,  and  generally  much  trimmed  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  seen  it  in  black  cashmere  or 
light  cloth,  trimmed  all  round  with  a  scarlet 
ribbon  velvet  an  inch  and  a-half  wide,  edged  on 
each  side  with  fine  gold  braid ;  the  fronts  were 


ornamented  with  patterns  in  the  same  rich 
coloars ;  a  white  moire  antique  waistcoat  is 
worn  underneath.  These  bodies  with  basques 
and  the  loose  jackets  arc.  as  we  have  said,  worn 
for  demi-toilettes ;  for  full  morning  dress,  bodies 
are  made  plain,  with  two  points  if  fastened  in 
front,  and  a  small  one  behind. 

For  dinner  or  evening  dresses,  low  bodies  aro 
very  generally  worn  with  a  cape  or  fichu  in 
black  and  white  lace  or  guipure.  For  young 
ladies,  silk  dresses  are  often  made  with  a  low 
body,  and  a  small  sijuarc-shapod  rape  of  the 
same  material  to  wear  over  it ;  the  body  is  then 
high,  and  if  wished  to  bo  worn  low  the  silk 
cape  is  replaced  by  a  tulle  fichu,  so  that  the 
dress  is  equally  appropriate  for  walking  or 
evening  attire. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  trimming  of  dresses. 
Flounces  aro  almost  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion, 
excepting  for  ball  dresses.  Sclf-eoloured  ma- 
U^rials  are  trimmed  with  strips  of  bright  plaid 
velvet  or  plush  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways — in  plain  bands  round  the  skirt,  or  else 
coming  about  fifteen  inches  up  each  width,  and 
there  finished  off  by  two  or  three  gimp  buttons, 
or  arranged  in  Vandykes,  diamonds,  and  other 
fanciful  patterns,  as  we  mentioned  in  onr  last 
article ;  the  same  arrangement  is  repeated  on 
the  body  and  sleeves.  On  figured  materials  of 
several  colours,  the  trimming,  whether  velvet, 
or  plush,  or  silk  braid,  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
pattern.  The  rich  chenille  fringe  with  small 
gimp  balls  is  also  very  fashionable  ;  it  is  now 
to  be  had  in  all  shades,  and  for  dresses  of  more 
than  one  colour  should  be  made  to  match ; 
with  the  plaid  materials  the  chenille  is  made  of 
all  the  hues  of  the  plaid.  This  chenille  is  put 
on  oil  round  the  jacket  or  body,  or  sometimes 
so  as  to  simulate  the  outline  of  a  small  square 
pelerine.  Gimp  is  also  a  very  favourite  orna¬ 
ment,  and  most  elaborate  and  elegant  trim¬ 
mings  of  the  same  are  now  manufactured  with 
most  delicate  balls  hanging  round  the  edge. 
This  is  especially  suited  to  trim  the  Spanish 
vests,  as  it  makes  them  fall  well  and  fit  nicely. 
Maltese  lace,  so  much  worn  daring  the  summer, 
will  also  be  still  much  used  this  winter  for 
ornamenting  silk  dresses 

Slkeves  are  decidedly  to  be  very  narrow 
this  winter,  just  large  enough  to  pass  the  hand 
through  at  the  wrist,  and  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  and  up  the  seam.  They  are  sometimes 
a  little  open  at  the  bottom  ;  in  that  case,  for 
morning  dresses,  they  aro  cut  square  and  slit 
open  a  little  way  inside  the  arm.  For  more 
elegant  toilets  they  are  a  little  wider,  rounded 
at  the  bottom,  opened  as  far  as  the  elbow,  out¬ 
side  tbe  arm,  and  richly  trimmed.  A  lacing  in 
braid  or  velvet,  or  pufliugs,  are  often  used  as 
ornaments. 

Tlie  trimmings  we  have  simken  of  aro  mostly 
employed  for  woollen  materials  or  plain  silks. 
The  nch  gros  grain  or  moire  antique  are  now 
made  without  any  ornament  whatever  on  the 
skirts,  which  are  gored  and  made  with  a  train. 
Gimp  buttons  and  epaulettes  aro  the  only 
trimming  of  the  bodice.  In  a  trousseau  lately 
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ordered  of  one  of  the  first  eoutururcs  in  Paris, 
there  were  three  moire  antiqne  dresses — the 
first  Mexican  bloc,  the  sleeves  and  epanlettes 
trimmed  with  an  ornament  in  white  enried 
feathers;  the  second  sea-green,  with  an  edging 
of  chenille  round  ths  body  and  sleeves ;  and  the 
third  a  light  Kassian  leather  colonr,  with  gimp 
battons,  and  ronnd  the  sleeves  gimp  and  black 
Maltese  lace.  Several  plain  silk  dresses  were 
made  with  the  senorita  vest  trimmed  with  gimp 
or  chenille ;  and  one  jacket  was  of  black  velvet 
embroidered  with  jet  beads,  and  trimmed  with 
rich  gimp  mixed  with  the  same.  These  jackets 
are  extremely  elegant,  and  can  be  worn  with 
any  coloured  skirt. 

So  many  different  styles  seem  likely  to  be 
admitted  this  winter  for  Clo.iks  and  M\im,i!s, 
that  it  is  ditficnlt  to  judge  which  is  likely  to 
prevail  the  most.  First,  there  is  the  paletot,  not 
quite  closely-fitting  to  the  waist,  but  not  loose ; 
it  is  made  shorter  than  last  winter,  and  often 
cut  out  in  fanciful  shapes,  such  as  Vandykes 
or  ronnd  scallops,  at  the  bottom.  The  trim¬ 
ming,  whether  gimp  mixed  with  jet  beads  or 
Maltese  lace,  is  placed  on  the  epanlettes  and 
on  the  scams  at  the  back,  on  the  sleeves,  and 
sometimes  also  down  the  fronts.  The  simplest 
have  only  epaulettes  and  trimmings  on  the  cuffs. 
These  paletots  are  very  elegant  in  velvet,  wadded 
and  lined  with  silk.  The  same  shape  is  made 
in  rdoufine,  a  very  soft  sort  of  cloth  velvet,  in 
plush,  or  ribbed  clotb  :  in  these  materials  they 
are  made  rather  loose,  and  with  pnek<'ts,  and 
are  fit  only  for  morning  wear. 

Besides  the  pnlet(>t,  there  are  the  bumons- 
shaped  cloak  and  the  rotomle,  or  large  circular 
rape.  The  small  Scotch  plaid  cloaks  worn  this 
autumn  have  now  assumed  hirger  proportions ; 
they  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  that  is, 
gored,  with  the  stripes  of  the  plaid  carefully 
matched,  but  much  longer  and  more  ample, 
with  an  additioTial  cape  coming  down  a  little 
lielow  the  shoulders.  Jtoth  the  capo  and  the 
cloak  arc  trimmed  round  with  ebeuille  fringe. 
While  the  paleti'>t  shape  is  made  short,  the 
hnrnons  and  circular  are  extremely  long ;  they 
are  never  so  richly  trimmed,  and  are,  therefore, 
more  suited  to  demi-toiletto.  If  made  with  a 
hood  behind,  they  are  ornamented  with  thick 
chenille  tassels. 

Bonnets  are  made  not  quite  so  high  in  front 
r.s  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer ;  but  the 
much-tolked-of  Marie  Stuart  shape  does  not 
seem  likely  to  prevail  yet.  We  have  seen  the 
following  bonnets  at  one  of  the  best  milliner's 
in  Paris : — A  blue  satin  drawn  bonnet,  with  a 
black  laco  fanchon  falling  over  the  front ;  a 
similar  ornament  comes  half  over  the  crown ; 
inside,  blue  velvet  flowers.  A  light  leather- 
coloured  plush  bonnet,  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  of 
the  same  shade,  mixed  with  white,  outside,  and 
pink  blush  roses  inside. 

A  bonnet  with  a  full  crown  (that  is,  not  drawn 
over  a  stiff  foundation)  in  plaid  velvet,  and  a 
black  velvet  front,  trimmed  with  black  feathers ; 
plaid  silk  strings  ;  inside,  velvet  flowers  of  the 
colours  of  the  plaid,  red,  blue,  and  green,  and  a 
few  black  ones.  These  are  culled  plaid  flowers, 
and  are  very  fanciful. 

A  white  terry  velvet  bonnet,  the  front  covennl 
with  a  nutwork  in  blue  silk,  tiuisbed  off  with 


tiny  blue  silk  gimp  balls  falling  over  the  hrim 
all  round ;  blue  velvet  flowers  inside. 

A  violet-coloured  plain  velvet  bonnet,  with 
black  and  violet  curled  feathers,  and  a  trimming 
of  chenille,  with  small  gimp  balls  ronnd  the 
front  and  curtain.  White  tulle  cap ;  velvet  strings. 

A  plain  black  velvet  bonnet,  the  curtain  bound 
with  green  and  blue  plaid  velvet ;  inside  and 
ontside,  in  front,  very  delicato  and  fanciful 
foliage  in  blue  and  green  velvet. 

For  children  very  pretty  ronnd  H.tTS  are  mado 
in  black  velvet,  bound  with  a  strip  of  plaid  velvet 
cut  the  cross  way ;  in  front  a  tuft  of  three 
feathers,  one  neen,  one  blue,  and  one  black. 
Also  black  and  grey  felt  hats  with  one  largo 
black  curled  feather  placed  over  the  crown,  and 
a  small  tuft  of  red  feathers  in  front.  The 
crown  of  these  hats  is  high  ;  the  brim  is  either 
straight  and  narrow,  or  a  little  wider,  and 
turned  up  on  one  side. 

The  Uressf.s  of  little  girls  arc  made  much 
after  the  fashion  of  their  mammas'.  A  frock 
for  a  little  girl  six  ye.'irs  old  was  in  fawn-coloured 
merino ;  the  skirt  was  trimmed  with  a  bright 
plaid  plush  border,  which  came  up  as  far  as  the 
waist  on  each  of  the  two  widths  at  the  side. 
The  body,  which  was  low  and  cut  square,  was 
trimmed  ronnd  with  a  narrower  band  of  plush, 
and  two  strips  of  the  same  came  up  the  front 
of  the  bodice  in  the  shape  of  braces.  This 
frock  was  worn  with  a  white  nainsook  chemisette 
and  sleeves.  The  same  arrangement  can  be 
made  for  a  plaid  frock  in  black  velvet ;  a  cir¬ 
cular  capo  or  paletot  of  the  same  material,  and 
with  trimming  to  match,  completes  the  dress. 

Another  frock  for  a  little  girl  was  in  Mexi¬ 
can  blue  poplin ;  a  plain  skirt  and  a  jacket 
body,  trimmed  with  blue  chenille  fringe.  A  cir¬ 
cular  cape  edged  ronnd  with  the  same  was  worn 
with  it,  and  a  blue  velvet  ronnd  hat,  turned  np 
and  lined  with  white  silk,  and  with  a  white 
curled  feather  on  one  side  of  the  crown. 

FnocKS  and  Capes  for  young  children  arc 
more  tiian  ever  arranged  for  braiding,  no  other 
ornament  having  b°cu  found  as  yet  so  snitablo 
for  the  purpose ;  the  novelty  of  these  trim¬ 
mings  eousists  in  that,  instead  of  the  braiding 
being  sewn  on  plain,  it  is  fastened  by  cross- 
stitches  in  silk  of  a  contrasting  colonr ;  chenille 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  braid,  and  sewn 
on  in  the  same  manner. 

The  pretty  chemisettes  in  muslin  and  nain¬ 
sook,  trimmed  with  lace  and  embroidery,  have 
introduced  imite  a  novelty  in  the  liiiiiorie  de¬ 
partment.  Plain  linen  is  no  longer  thought  a 
tit  accompaniment  to  silk  and  poplin  dresses  ; 
it  is  mixed  with  lace  and  guipure,  and  under¬ 
goes  all  sorts  of  embellishments.  Collars  are 
made  with  one  strip  of  doable  linen,  either 
plain  or  in  waved  scallops,  embroidered  in  rich 
satin  stitch,  and  trimmed  with  a  lace  insertion 
and  edging.  The  sleeves,  which  are  cut  in  the 
same  slinpe  as  those  of  the  dress,  are  made  with 
a  very  high  wristband,  with  altemato  strips  of 
lace  insertion  and  stitched  and  embroidered 
linen,  and  a  lace  edging  all  ronnd ;  collar  and 
sleeves,  with  patterns  ent  ont  and  stib’hed  in 
linen  and  appliqne  on  a  lace  ground,  are  also 
very  fasliionable.  The  collars  are  worn  either 
straight  and  sticking  up  nil  ronnd,  or  with  the 
IM'intcdends  turned  down  in  f.ont ;  narrow  silk 
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craraU,  with  the  enda  embroidered  in  satin 
stitch  and  beads,  are  worn  with  them. 

In  onr  next  article  wo  shall  describe  evening 
and  hall  dresses ;  at  present  there  is  nothing  to 
ho  seen  in  that  deportment ;  we  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  very  simple 
and  pretty  sorties  tie  bal  which  are  now  being 
prepared  in  a  new  sort  of  flannel  textnre.  These 
flannels  are  eolonred,  red  generally,  on  one 
side,  and  wliite  on  the  other.  The  material  is  as 
soft  as  velvet ;  some  are  a  white  and  red  plaid, 
some  are  red,  thickly  spotted  with  white ;  some 
entirely  white,  with  a  ribbed  or  spotted  raised 
pattern ;  they  are  made  with  gored  pieces  like 
the  Scotch  cloaks,  have  a  small  hood,  and  are 
trimmed  with  chenille  fringe  and  thick  tassels 
of  the  same.  This  new  flannel  is  also  excellent 
for  rolies-dc-cliamJ)re. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

It  will  he  convenient  to  onr  snhscribers  to 
know  that  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask,  58,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W.,  have  made  arrangements 
for  supplying  in  material  fnc-similes  of  the  toilets 
illnstrated  in  this  month's  coloured  plate.  The 
prices  are  given  of  each  garment,  so  that  by 
this  means  wo  are  nl)lu  to  exactly  conform  to 
the  wishes  cxprossi'd  by  so  many  of  those  who 
liutronise  onr  Magaxine.  Besides  the  advantage 
derived  from  this  information,  there  will  be  the 
saving  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  mnch  corre¬ 
spondence  for  onr  subscribers.  Wo  may  add  that 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  will  be  happy  to  supply 
patterns  of  the  materials  on  application. 

Walking  Toilet. — Bonnet  of  white  terry 
velvet,  with  a  soft  crown  and  curtain  in  plaid 
velvet,  trimmed  with  feathers  and  flowers  inside. 
The  strings  may  be  white  or  of  plaid  to  match 
the  curtain.  The  dress  and  cloak  are  composed 
of  poplin,  the  dress  being  s<df-eolonrcd,  trimmed 
wiih  plaid  ;  the  mantle  entirely  in  plaid.  This 
style  of  co.stnme  is  quite  the  rage  in  Paris ;  in 
fact,  a  little  plaid  seems  to  be  introduced  into 
almost  every  article  of  dress.  The  i-loak  is  of 
the  circular  shaiie  with  a  seam  la  biud,  and  is 
cut  decidedly  on  the  crossway  of  the  material, 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  pretty  arrangement  of  the 
stripes  where  they  meet.  The  back  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  pleated  in  three  single  box  pleats  into  a 
neck-piece,  ornamented  with  chenille  fringe  and 
cords  and  tassels.  The  dress  is  made  with 
a  plain  skirt,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a 
crossway  baud  of  plaid.  This  toilet  might  be 
reproduced  in  more  economical  materials,  such 
ns  a  linsey  trimmed  with  woollen  plaid,  and  a 
cloak  in  woollen  plaid  to  correspond.  Price  of 
dress  in  silk  jwiplin,  trimmed  with  silk  plaid. 
II.}  gninens  ;  circular  cloak  in  silk  poplin,  5J 
guineas  ;  in  woollen  plaid,  B  guineas. 

Second  Fiouhe.  —  Hat  of  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  a  large  rosette  of  black  velvet 
and  a  long  whito  feather.  The  sliort  velvet 
jinletdt  is  trimmed  with  gimp,  and  is  arranged 
with  a  very  open  collar  broad  at  the  ends.  The 
;  lceves  are  cut  very  straight  inside  the  arm, 
but  with  a  very  decided  curve  at  the  elbow,  and 
the  garment  behind  is  shaped  somewhat  to  tin 
flgure.  The  dress  is  composed  of  plain  glam 
silk.  The  ]>etticoat  is  of  cashmere  or  merino, 
printed  with  a  design  to  imitate  black  lace 


Tlioso  )>etticoatg  arc  also  arranged  in  scarlet 
silk,  and  trimmed  with  lace  put  on  without  any 
fulness.  They  are  then  exceedingly  handsome, 
and  very  suitable  for  full-dress  visiting  toilets. 
The  cravat  is  made  of  silk  to  match  the  colour 
of  the  petticoat.  Price  of  velvet  paletot,  4} 
guineas ;  plain  glacis  silk  dress,  4^  guineas ; 
merino  {letticoat,  printed  to  imitate  lace,  18s.  'Jd. 

Madame  Adolphe  Gouhand,  218,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  the 
various  articles  illustrated  in  this  plate  at  tho 
following  prices : — Plaid  circular  mantle,  3s.  lid. ; 
velvet  pideb'it,  3s.  Od. ;  plain  gored  skirt,  23. 

OUR  COLOURED  P.VTTERN. 

Carri.voe  Foot -Warmer.  —  Materials:  A 
box  complete,  containing  a  tin  vessel  for  holding 
hot  water  ;  a  piece  of  canvas  15  inches  square  ; 
1  oz.  of  scarlet  wool  for  tlw  grounding;  -1 
shades  of  yellow-green  ;  5  shades  of  blue-green ; 
5  shades  of  olive-green  ;  4  shades  of  a  warm 
drab;  3  yards  of  scarlet  ferret,  1}  inch  wide; 
beads  of  the  following  colours : — 3  shades  of 
brown,  3  shades  of  fawn  ;  alabaster,  chalk,  and 
crystal ;  3  shades  of  blue  for  tho  collar  ;  18 
gold  beads.  Now  that  tho  C(dd  weatlier  i.r 
coming  on,  this  will  he  fomul  a  very  suitatblo 
and  soosouahle  article  to  work,  and  makes  a 
very  elegant  and  useful  pri'seiit.  It  has  tho 
advantage,  too.  of  being  iuexjKmsivc,  tho  mount¬ 
ing  for  the  work  not  costing  nearly  so  much  as 
one  would  imagine,  considering  how  it  is 
arranged.  Wo  are  indebted  for  this  model  to 
Messrs.  Hutton  and  Co.,  of  Newgate  street,  who, 
we  believe,  originally  intr(xluco»l  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Tho  foot-warmer  consists  of  a  box,  lined 
with  felt,  and  covered  with  a  stuffed  lid.  A  tin 
vessel  is  made  to  tit  tho  t)Ox,the  insido  of  which 
is  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  tho  heat  comes 
through  the  soft  lid,  thus  imparting  a  delightfid 
warmth  to  tho  feet  when  the  Isix  is  in  use. 
Thoro  is  a  small  onening  at  the  top  of  the  tin 
vessel,  through  which  tho  water  may  Iki  easily 
poured  in  and  out,  and  the  hole  is  securely 
shut  by  means  of  a  brass  screw.  Tho  little 
illustration  at  tho  foot  of  our  design  clearly 
shows  tho  arrangement.  Winn  tho  work  is 
finished  it  is  nailed  round  tho  frame  of  tho  lid, 
and  the  nails  are  concealed  by  means  of  a 
quilling  in  scarlet  ferret  or  worsted  braid 
neatly  tacked  round.  The  warmer  measures 
12}  inches  by  It)  inches,  and  tho  grounding 
should  extend  somewhat  beyond  that  scon  in 
our  pattern — say  21  inches  each  way.  Tho 
dog  is  worked  entirely  in  lieads,  the  rest  of  tho 
pattern  in  wool.  The  back  of  the  auiinnl  is 
executed  in  the  three  shades  of  brown  beads ; 
tho  belly,  front,  and  legs  in  the  fawn  alabaster, 
chalk,  and  cry.stal  beads.  The  collar  is  worked  in 
the  blue  beads,  with  a  gold  bend  here  and  there  ; 
and  in  the  eye  three  gold  beads  must  not  be 
omitted.  When  the  lid  of  tho  warmer  is  shut 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  pretty  footstool, 
and  as  such  may  be  nsed  without  filling  tho 
insido  with  hot  water.  •  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44, 
Goodgo-strect,  Totteuham-conrt  road,  supplies 
the  materials  and  mountings  for  these  useful 
foot-warmers.  Materials  for  working  the  pat- 
fern,  23.  Od.;  box,  without  work,  U*”,. ;  foot- 
warmer,  with  work  complete.  If.  Ids. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Jake  wimkt  to  kuow  llio 
Bhortest  roortBliip  we  ever 
lieard  of.  Here  it  U  ; — There 
WSK  on  eceentrie  man  ridiiif;  in 
a  Htage  ouach,  in  the  dajrs  before  rail- 
wayH;  a  ataiil.  f'raTe-loukiug  lady  of 
tbirly  for  hia  fellow-paaaeuger.  They 
foil  into  eunvervatiun;  they  were  aym- 
pathctlc  in  their  tantes;  from  generalities 
to  Bjiccialltiea;  fix'anthe  third  person  plurai 
to  the  flist  person  Blngnlar.  Said  the 
gentlcroan,  “  1  am  still  unmarried."  (Jnoth 
the  lady,  “  So  am  I.”  Said  the  gentleman, 
"I  have  Bometimes  tbo^bt  of  marrying."  Vuoth 
the  lady,  “ So  haTe  L"  Thou  a  pause.  "Suppose," 
said  the  gentleman,  “we  were  to  marry  one 
anoth“r — 1  would  love  and  cherish."  tjuoth  the 
lady,  “I  would  honour  and  obey."  And  in  a  few 
days  they  were  man  and  wife. 

A  large  number  of  currespondente,  as  nsual, 
favour  us  with  uninvited  poetry,  “some  good, some 
bad,  of  had  the  longer  scroll"  Lines  on  “Autumn" 
are  not  without  merit ;  but  ixteticnl  seasoning  has 
been  overdone ;  there  are  auttimn  leaves  shed 


every  year  on  our  editorial  bead  enough  to  bury 
us.  “This  Day  a  Year  Ago"  might  be  )>atbetic  if 
we  Imew  what  it  meant :  we  do  not  “  The  Farting 
of  Flora  l(ac<lonald  and  Charles  Edward"  is  con¬ 
structed  on  the  antique  model  of  sentimentality. 
A  young  lady  of  sixteen  sends  ns  “A  Sunbeam," 
and  begs  us  to  be  ienient  We  will,  by  saying 
uoUiing;  but,  at  the  same  time,  requesting  her  not 
to  do  it  again.  Another  iady  sends  us  “  Hope,"  in 
which  she  expresses  her  Arm  conviction  that  after 
next  winter  we  sbali  have  the  spring ;  the  source 
of  inspiration  is  German,  but  our  fair  friend  need 
not  have  gone  so  far  to  prove  so  Httle.  Keiakok 
gives  ns  some  lines  “Dufore  the  Battle."  They 
commence —  r  . 

“  Sound  load  the  trumpets, 

Boll  out  drums; 

Men  assemble  quickly, 

The  enemy  comes ; 

And  they  come  on  swiftly. 

Ay,  swiftly." 


Lines  like  these  require  no  comment:  our  fair 
correspondent  must  be  a  Chtt  reader.  “  Song  of 
the  Sea  Nymphs,"  who  reside  “down  among  the 
coral  rocks,"  and  occupy  themselves  in  singing  a 
“Tra,  la,  la,  la,"  has  b^n  also  kindly  sent  to  us; 
but  we  do  not  believe  in  them — we  regard  them  as 
the  Sits,  Harrises  of  poetry  and  sung.  There  are 
also  lines  to  “Henry,"  in  which  all  the  features 
are  faithfully— or  unfaithfully— described,  except 
his  nose.  Has  he  lust  that  organ  ?  In  cuncluaiun, 
we  have  a  few  lines  under  the  title  of  “  The  End 
of  It,"  but  we  fear  it  la  not. 

A  VicTin  writes  to  us— eight  closely- written 
pages — on  a  subject  of  very  serious  importance, 
that  of  having  her  poor  ribs  tortured  into  a  fashion¬ 
able  Agure.  The  writer  says— “You  must  know 
that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  my  Agure  has 
lately  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  embonpoM,  in 
spite  of  my  mamma's  care  and  attention ;  and  such 
is  mamma's  dread  of  roy  having  a  thick  waist, 
that  she  had  a  long  consultation  with  several  lady 
friends  as  to  what  could  bo  done  to  keep  my  Agure 
slender.  One  of  these  kind-hearted  and  obliging 
f  I  tends  actually  prupused'that  I  should  wear  my 
corsets  co»s(md/.«— that  is,  to  sleep  in  them — aiid 
assured  my  momma  that  she  ba‘d  known  it  done 
with  exceltent  effect  in  several  instances.  ‘Only,' 
she  added,  ‘there  must  be  plenty  of  bone  In  them, 
or  they  will  get  out  of  shape ;  and  they  must,  of 
luurse,  be  well  laced,  and  Ughtsned  oocaidonally.' 


Well  madam,  will  yon  believe  It?  she  recom¬ 
mended  this  plan  so  strongly  to  my  mamma  that 
she  was  convinced  it  was  an  excellent  plan;  and 
BO  about  two  months  ago  my  suAcrings  began. 
She  bad  a  pair  of  strong  stays  made  to  order  for 
me,  which  contain  nearly  /f/tp  bones  and  a  very 
stiff  busk!  In  spite  of  my  intreaties  she  laced  this 
cruel  contrivance  so  tightly  that  I  could  hardly 
draw  my  breath,  and  fastened  the  lace  in  a  hard 
knot  at  the  toix"  Our  corresiwndent  calls  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  fact  that  girls  themselves 
are  not  so  much  to  blame  in  this  frightful  system 
as  are  those  who  have  them  under  their  control. 
The  present  fashion  of  dress,  which  demands  t'lat 
a  woman's  form  be  drawn  in  at  the  centre  like 
that  of  a  wasp,  and  then  Aare  out  below  like  an 
umbrella,  has  led  to  horrible  results  A  taper  waist 
is  usually  associated  with  a  shockingly  diseased 
state  of  the  internal  organs ;  and,  as  to  apt>earanee, 
is,  in  plain  fact,  natnre  deformed  by  art  The 
waist  is  remorselessly  girded  just  where  the  bones 
have  least  internal  support  and  yield  the  easiest; 
the  ribs  are  pressed  unequally  and  laterally  against 
the  spine ;  the  whole  system  is  deranged ;  and  for 
what  object?  The  culpability  of  those  who  en¬ 
courage,  and,  in  some  instances,  enforce,  this 
species  of  barliarity  is  fearfully  great;  much  of  it 
is  done,  no  doubt  simply  with  the  desire  of  making 
some  fair  young  creature  fathionaUp  Iteoutiful 
with  no  thought  of  the  consequences  that  most 
follow;  but 

“  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  by  want  of  hcait." 

Estella  gave  a  gantieman  who  was  “  rather  too 
forward"  a  box  on  the  ear;  he  replied,  in  the  spirit 
of  meekest  humility,  with  a  kisa  for  a  blow.  He, 
however,  chose  to  construe  this  little  aAair  into  a 
matrimonial  engagement;  aitd  Estllla  does  nut 
like  him.  and  dues  not  know  what  to  da  Don't 
bit  him,  but  cut  him  dead !  The  man  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  whatever  to  annoy  you,  but  don't  hit  him  agaiin 
“It  is  hard  to  give  the  band  wbeio  the  heart  can 
never  be." 

Milu's  “Farewell"  for  our  own  welfare  wc  must 
decUue ;  still,  we  are  as  thankful  with  oue  “  1"  os 
Hilli  is  with  two.  Other  linea  by  the  lame  autbo- 
resa  are  not  in  our  line,  and  retpectfully  declined. 

Lillt. — The  best  way  of  preparing  skeleton 
leaves  is  by  soaking  the  leaves  in  a  weak  sohstlon 
of  lime-water. 

Acci'sta. — “The  people  hate  left"  is  more  ele¬ 
gant,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  oorrect  form  of 
expression,  than  that  which  you  propose. 

llauMETTK  wishes  to  erase  a  crest  and  initials 
from  plate.  Good  ^ocious !  what  for  ?  Has 
W.  Sykes,  Esq.,  anything  to  do  with  it? 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  SriTLEHEHT  to  the  Ekclishwokax's  Do¬ 
mestic  Macaxine  tor  February,  1863,  is  now 
reprinted,  and  can  be  had  through  any  bookseller 
in  town  or  country,  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  seven 
stamps. 

NOTICE. 

Thr  SbUlinf  Edition  cnwpriwt,  bvf.dot  Che  contrnuof  thi* 
MAfasiiw,  a  tS-pase  Supptmrni,  conutniof  “  Opera*,  Ora- 
mrtu*.  and  liusieal  Entertalnmenu"— "  La  U-Mle" — “  Captain 
Maiter***  Children,"  by  Thoma*  Hood — “  The  Foot  of  Clay" 
—  •‘A  Folly  of  the  Dry"  — Po.  try,  Muilc,  An.neri  to 
Correrpondrnts,  ae.  Alao,  iUuftranoua  of  wi  tei  toilet*;  new 
•titohekin  knittlnx  and  crochet;  round  curhlun  urfoutatoul; 
*ilk  a airtband ;  netted  toilet  curhloo;  Caahmere  hood;  merino 
hodite;  Harrurrite  poucli ;  chatelaine  baa  and  hand ;  Cldneae 
bodiee;  tulle  fiehu;  Pompadour  porte.jnpe ;  jacket  bodice; 
earriage  toiletr;  and  a  fuil-paae  ensravlng  of  r,ea  cloak*  and 
mantle*;  bonnet*,  caps  coiffure*,  alcerea.  Sc.,  Sc.  Alan  a 
larfc  Caahton  plate,  and  a  colour^  pattern  for  a  curtala  or 
table-corct  border. 


Juit  pubU*bed,  Sa,  cloth  lettered, 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC 

MAGAZINE.  Vol.  VII. 

COVERS  for  BindtoK  the  Monthly  Piirtt  uro  al«o  rctrfj, 
price  M.^leondons  B.  0.  BtiToi«,  ZW,  SUAcd,  W.Ca 


MARK. 


1862. 


All  good  Cook*  Mid  careful  Uousewlve*  use 

SYMINGTON’S  PATENT  PREPARED  PEA  FLOUR, 

which  i*  tt'-j  of  digeitloD,  perfecUjr  wholetome,  require*  no  bollieg,  rapidljr 
make*  a  Tureen  of  rich  Soup,  and  nerer  cauwa  unpleanant  feelinK*  after  eating. 
In  Packet*.  Id.,  2d.,4d. ;  and  Tins,  la.  Is.  6d.,  and  3a  each.  GROATS  and 
BAKLET.  prepared  by  the  same  proceaa  in  Tins,  6>l.  and  la  each.  SCUTCH 
OATMEAL,  for  porridge  and  oatcake,  in  Packets  Id..  Id .  4d  ,  and  281b.  Tin*  and 
Barrela— Patentee*  and  Manufacturers,  W.  SYMINGTON  and  Co,,  Bowden 
Steam  MiUa  Market  Harbornngh.  Sold  Ererywhara 


Cambric  Frilling 

Requires  neither  htmming  or 
whipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 
peculiarly  durable  material, 
perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths. 
For  trimming  all  kinds  of 
Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel, 

Sold  by  all  Drapers,  in  Envelopes 
containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  J,  &  3.  CASH,  Patentees- 


The  1«.  hair  waver,— Tlie  Original. 

An  infenious  intention  foe  beaut'fiilW  Wsvlnf 
Hftir,  without  hot  water  or  anythin#  injurt><ii<.  ro't  free,  witll 
Inttruetinnt,  14  ttainpt.  I.  H.  TRIBFITT,  Intentor,  1, 
Arton-Mntt*  OrayVinn-road*  W.C. 


BETTER  &  CHEAPER. 

HORNIMAN’sTEA* 

Full  benefit  of  reduced 
duty  obtained  by  purchasing 
Horniman’s  Pure  Tea ;  very 
choice  at  3s.  4d.  &  4s.  “High 
Standard”  at4s.4d.  (formerly 
4s.  8d.)  is  the  BEST  imported. 

SOLD  IN  PACKETS  by  AGENTS  in  EVERT  TOWN. 


DERLIN  REPOSITORY,  84,  Mount- 

1  y  •  reel,  We«tinin<ter>rf>ad.<-C.  L.  linDD  bee) 

informs  her  numernu*  friends  that  she  ha«  a  well-assorted 
stock  nr  Binbrnidery  and  R  rlin  Needlework,  Fancy  (>oo<ls» 
4c.  All  the  new  colours  in  Ptnterinf  Yarn*.  Bt-rtin,  hibe'ian, 
An'^ktutlan*  and  fleecy  Woni«.  A  NRW  fltVLB  tf 
ALEXANDRA  NBTS,  and  other  Headdresses,  in  great 
rariety.  Needlework  elegantly  mounted.  Crests  and  Arma 
arranged  and  worked. 


TF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE 

X  of  any  one  troubled  with  Wind  in  the  Rtomaeh,  Indi* 
teslion,  or  Biliousness,  take  PAQR  WOODCOCK'S  WIND 
PILLS.  Ten  years  of  success  hare  proved  them  of  sterling 
or  all  Medicine  Vehdnrs.  at  Is.  lid. t^or  free  bt  post  fbr 
14  stamps,  from  PAGE  D.  WOODCOCK.  Chemist,  Lincoln. 


HOLIOWAY’S  OINTMENT  ghoiild  be 

wen  rubbed  upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ami  regl'W  af 
the  heart  In  that  patiirular  mrm  of  lnd>«e>tion  wbieh  givea 
rise  to  paliiliation.  shkirtaees  of  breath,  and  a  sufTneatine  sen* 
lation.  Every  disagreeable  symptom  »o<>n  yield*,  dtgesUott 
berotnea  easy,  the  spirits  light,  and  good  health  rvtarns. 


AU  WHO  SUFFER  FROM 
INDIGESTION 

SHOULD  USE 


CAMOMILE  mis, 

Sold  Ererywhere. 
Bottles,  la.  HiL,  Sb.  9d.,  A  Ilk. 


TO  LADIES. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

The  n.ore  trequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  pivTiuus  te 
Accouchement  would  prerent  many  of  the  distreasing  results  so  often 
eomplalned  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnaney,  the  support  derlred  frodl 
Its  use  will  afford  tlie  greatest  relief  securing  a  mure  favoarable  time,  while 
by  Its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  preaeure  afforded  s-curea  tb* 
rtsloration  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  to  etsential  to  ultimate  recorery. 

It  la  recommend^  by  the  first  AhCouchers  of  the  day  in  cases  of  ptvlaptmt 
■fan',  .ad  eSeM'fy,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pad*  fur  umbilical  and 

Inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  tmsaee. 
lUiutreted  Cataloseee  on  application  te  Enwakb  or  Him  Hcuit,  13,  Old 
CsYeBdMi-strMt,  Oaford-street. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 


THOMSON’S  PRIZE  MEEAL  CRINOLINES 


Elegance,  Durability,  Strength,  ft  Lightness- 

Alwty*  Stanped  with  their  Trade  Mark, 

A  CROWN. 

AU  good  Drapers  keep  them. 


MkABDKKS  afQmkkD. 

Circumference  et  d  A 
Depth  from  a  to  c. 
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BLACK  LEAD 


UNRIVALLED  PRIZE  MEDAL 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE; 

WITH  ALL  BECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS, 

kFor  Stitching,  Binding,  Cording,  Hemming, 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  GRETHILL,”  AND  “  MEREDETH  CHICHESTER.” 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

JACK  DAWES  TURNS  REFORMER. 

Meanwhile  Nina  was  passing  a  really  pleasant  time  at  Gladshelles.  Here  sho 
had  no  part  to  play,  and  she  might  be  herself — smile  when  she  felt  that  sho  could 
smile,  and  look  melancholy  when  gaiety  was  impossible.  Anna  Dawes’  prejudice 
against  her  beautiful  guest  was  somewhat  dissipated  by  intimacy.  She  did  not 
wonder  at  Jack’s  partiality  now  ;  she  would  have  wondered,  indeed,  knowing  Nina 
well,  that  any  one  should  not  love  her.  Only  Anna  divined  that  which  Jack's  love 
and  hope  kept  him  from  realising — Nina  liked  him  greatly  as  a  friend,  but  had  no 
feeling  beyond.  She  would  have  warned  Jack  of  this,  only  she  thought  such  words 
would  come  best  from  Nina’s  lips,  and,  softened  by  a  tear  in  those  beautiful  eyes, 
might  possibly  sound  less  hopeless  and  cruel.  Jack  seemed  resolved  to  tempt  his 
fate.  He  lay  on  his  bed  of  a  night,  restless  and  wakeful,  trying  to  frame  a  short 
sentence  which  should  ably  express  all  he  intended  to  say.  He  dared  not  trust 
himself  with  long  phrases — he  knew  that  he  should  certainly  break  down  ;  but  he 
fancied  that  it  might  be  easy  to  manage  it  all  by  a  few  words.  Only,  when  he  did 
really  speak,  it  was  strange  how  widely  he  diverged  from  the  plan  he  had  set 
down. 

Nina  was  early  in  the  drawing-room,  as  usual,  that  evening.  Her  simple 
toilette  was  always  quickly  made ;  besides,  a  quiet  half-hour  in  the  dim  light  was 
growing  pleasant  to  her  again.  But  Jack  had  learnt  her  habits,  and  thought  the 
opportunity  an  excellent  one  for  his  purpose. 

“  She  will  hear  me  stammering,  perhaps,”  thought  Jack  to  himself,  “  but  she 
won’t  see  me  blush,  and  I  don’t  want  to  look  like  a  coward  after  I’ve  been  at  the 
pains  of  getting  my  pluck  up  for  the  occasion.” 

When  Jack  entered  the  room,  Nina  was  seated  on  a  low  stool  in  front  of  the 
fire,  dreaming.  She  just  turned  when  she  saw  him,  and  smiled  up  into  his  face. 

“  You  see  I  make  myself  quite  at  home.” 

Na  44,  VoL.  VIII  D 
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“  Do  you,  Mias  Nina  ?”  said  Jack,  feeling  hopelessly  uncertain  as  to  the  ayail- 
ability  of  his  treasured  resources. 

“  I  hope  you’ve  been  comfortable  here,  Miss  Nina,”  vras  Jack's  next  step  towards 
his  mighty  revelation.  “  Nan  can  make  herself  pleasant  when  she  likes,  now, 
can’t  she?” 

“  No  one  could  have  been  kinder  than  Miss  DawM.” 

“  And  cheerful  ?’’ 

“  Very  cheerful,”  answered  Nina,  confiding  her  smile  of  amusement  to  the  fire 
alone. 

“  You  wouldn’t  call  this  a  dull  house — I  mean  to  live  in — should  you  ?” 
questioned  Jack,  displaying  some  anxiety  as  to  the  reply. 

“  A  dull  house  ? — oh,  dear  me,  no !” 

“  But  it  wouldn't  be  exactly  what  you  would  call  amtising.  Miss  Nina?” 

“  If  you  are  treated  kindly  in  a  place,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  you.  One’s 
liappiness  alwa3rs  depends  upon  people,  not  upon  places.” 

“  Does  it  really  now,  do  you  think.  Miss  Nina  ?” 

“  Of  course — with  us,  if  not  with  cats.” 

“  What  about  the  cats  ?’’  said  Jack. 

And  his  tone  was  a  little  disappointed  now,  Nina  thought,  though  why  she 
could  not  comprehend. 

“  Don’t  they  say  that  cats  attach  themselves  to  a  locality,  and  not  to  the  people 
in  it  ?” 

“  Do  they  Say  so?  I  never  heard  it ;  but  you  know  best.  You  are  so  clever, 
Miss  Nina— cleverer  than  Nan  by  a  clear  hand,  and  she's  not  a  fool.  But,  some¬ 
how,  you  seem  to  know  everything — everything  it’s  best  to  know,  I  mean — not 
Latin,  and  all  that  stuff.  It  isn’t  any  good  learning  Latin,  now,  is  it  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know — everybody  does ;  so  perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  be  behind  the 
rest.” 

“  You  think  so  ?” 

And  Jack  was  silent  a  minute  or  two,  growing  thoughtful  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
upon  the  fire. 

“  Miss  Nina,”  he  said  presently,  “  would  it  be  any  use  my  trying  to  get  myself 
up  in  Latin  now  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  would.  Why,  have  you  any  ambition  that  way  ?” 

“  Well,  I  begin  to  fancy  I’ve  wasted  my  time  sadly.  I  wish  I’d  stuck  to  my 
books  when  I  was  young.  I  suppose  no  one  could  care  for  a  man  who  didn’t 
know  Latin  ?” 

Jack  spoke  in  a  tone  of  helpless  appeal  that  touched  Nina’s  heart.  It  is  sad 
when  a  man  begins  to  feel  his  own  deficiencies  so  acutely,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
wasted  opportunities  it  is  now  too  late  to  redeem.  She  answered  him  very  gently — 
I  don’t  think  men  are  really  liked  for  those  acquirements.  It  is  advisable, 
we  know,  not  to  be  behind  others ;  at  the  same  time,  I  fancy  that  you  would 
like  a  person  you  were  going  to  like  even  before  you  inquired  whether  he 
was  a  good  scholar.  One  would  be  inclined  to  ask  what  sort  of  disposition  and 
heart  he  had,  and,  when  satisfied  on  this  point,  one  would  not  so  much  care  about 
learning,  and  so  on.  Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  talent  and  knowledge  are 
not  very  valuable  and  certain  advantages  to  their  possessor ;  I  only  wish  to  make 
it  understood  that  some  other  qualities  are  of  more  use  here  and  hereafter.” 
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“  But  it’s  not  quite  against  anybody's  being  liked,  not  having  talent,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

“  Not  if  they  are  good-hearted  and  well-principled." 

“I  wonder  if  I  am?”  said  Jack,  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  Nina. 
“What  do  people  do  when  they  are?  I’m  afraid  I  don’t  show  many  kindnesses  to 
people;  but  it  isn’t  because  I  don’t  want  to— it’s  because  I  don’t  know  how. 
I  wish  I  could  do  more  what  was  right.  Somehow,  I’ve  always  had  the  notion 
that  if  I  took  care  of  Nan,  and  made  her  comfortable,  I  hadn’t  anything  more  to 
think  about  besides  amusing  myself.  I’m  afraid  I  got  wrong  at  starting,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  I  don’t  know  how  to  get  right  again.” 

“  But  the  care  and  comfort  of  Miss  Dawes  were  your  first  and  greatest  duties,” 
said  Nina  gently. 

Jack  started.  lie  had  hardly  been  aware  that  he  was  speaking  aloud.  He  had 
been  following  out  his  thoughts  without  reference  to  Nina  for  the  moment,  and  it 
seemed  almost  an  encouragement  to  his  hopes  that  this  answer  should  have  been 
vonclisafed.  Jack  was  no  metaphysician.  Ilis  mind — what  he  hael  of  it — was  too 
ponderous  and  awkwanl  for  fine  distinctions.  He  could  not  sec  very  far  in  front 
of  him  by  reason  of  the  dimness  of  his  lights ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he  went 
steadily  over  every  obstacle  in  the  space  allotted  to  his  understanding.  There  are 
more  like  Jack  Dawes — men  who  would  be  so  excellent  if  they  only  knew  how — 
men  who  are  always  striving  to  do  right,  wondering  where  they  can  learn,  and 
what  stands  in  their  way,  and  yet  following  their  own  devices  all  the  same,  what¬ 
ever  their  tendency,  and  making  it  quite  unintelligible  to  mere  lookers-on  how 
their  course  of  action  can  be  accompanied  by  any  anxious  wish  after  better  things. 
It  is  like  the  stone  Sisyphus  was  doomed  to  roll  up  the  steep  hill— their  good 
resolutions  are  always  throw'n  back  upon  them  again,  and  the  result  of  their 
effort  at  ascent  is  merely  a  rough  fall.  Maybe  they  will  never  land  their  bunlen 
safe  beyond  peril  of  renewed  accidents,  but  we  would  rather  trust  them  with  ne.ar 
and  dear  interests  than  the  man  who  yearns  vaguely  at  times  to  reach  the  summit, 
but,  frightened  at  the  view  of  others’  struggles,  falls  back  from  the  attempt,  and, 
stifling  his  conscience,  goes  along  the  smooth  path  in  undisturbed  peace. 

Jack’s  deep,  earnest  passion  for  Nina  ha<l  suddenly  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding.  He  began  to  realise  now  that  his  Ufe  had  not  been  altogether  so 
good  as  it  might  have  been,  and  he  longed  to  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  others 
what  he  might  do  to  redeem  his  past,  and  make  himself  worthy  of  a  woman’s  love. 

“  Yes,  I  know  I  ought  to  see  to  Nan  first,”  he  said  after  a  long  pause,  “  but 
isn’t  there  anything  else  for  me  to  do  ?  I  don’t  go  to  church  on  Sundays — that  is 
to  say,  regular — I  suppose  I  ought.  Nan  tells  me  so  sometimes,  but  then  she  makes 
out  I’m  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  what  people  will  say,  and  the  look  of  the  thing.” 

“  I  am  afraid  a  great  many  r^pilar  attendants  have  no  better  reason  to  give,  if 
they  spoke  the  truth.” 

“  I  shall  sell  my  hunters,”  said  Jack,  who  was  becoming  a  most  enthusiastic 
reformer. 

“  But  why?  I  shouldn’t  if  I  were  you.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  I  ought?” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  Then  hadn’t  I  better  get  rid  of  my  dogs  ?” 

“  Why  should  you  ?” 
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“  Mustn’t  I  do  something  ?  Ah  !  I  know.  I’ll  give  up  going  to  fairs.” 

“  There  it  would  be  advisable  to  reform.” 

“  And  races,”  added  Jack,  determined  to  stop  at  no  sacrifice  Nina  considered 
necessary,  although  this  time  his  tone  was  disappointed  and  dubious. 

“  I  am  no  fitting  judge  in  such  matters,  and  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  give  you 
advice ;  but  amusement  and  variety  are  essential  to  everybody,  and,  therefore,  I 
think,  if  you  go  to  races  as  a  mere  looker-on,  and  do  not  bet,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  deny  yourself  this  pleasure.” 

Jack’s  face  brightened  unmistakably. 

“Do  you  think  so,  Mias  Nina?  I  shouldn’t  mind  about  giving  them  up— at 
least,  not  so  very  much — if  you  told  me  it  was  right.” 

“  I  am  no  judge  of  such  matters,  as  I  said  before.  I  cannot  see  any  harm  in 
races  myself,  without  the  betting,  but  still - ” 

“  SomelK)dy  else  might.” 

“  A  few  do,  I  dare  say.” 

“  I  only  care  about  what  you  think  in  such  matters,”  said  Jack  significantly. 
“  Some  people  are  so  squeamish,  they  call  evcrytliing  wrong.  I  want  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  go  some  way  towards  leading  a  better  life ;  but  being  dull  isn’t 
particularly  Christian-like,  as  I  can  see.  A  prig  isn’t  a  saint.  I  don’t  care  to 
make  a  show  of  being  wiser :  my  wish  is  to  get  at  the  real  thing  itself.  Only  you 
must  show  me  hov’.  Miss  Nina  ;  I  can’t  go  a  step  by  myself.” 

Nina  had  risen,  and  stoofl  against  the  mantelpiece,  looking  down  into  the 
fire. 

“  You  mustn’t  ask  advice  of  me,”  she  said,  with  a  look  of  sad  humility.  “  I  am 
not  fit  to  give  it.  You  can’t  be  more  painfully  alive  to  your  deficiencies  than  I 
am  to  mine.” 

“  I  always  thought  you  were  quite  perfect.  Miss  Nina.” 

“  I  was  ?  Ah,  Mr.  Dawes,  you  cannot  tell  how  very,  very  far  wrong  you  have 
been !  Perhaps  some  of  these  days  you  wdll  know  all,  and  consider  yourself 
aggrieved  that  I  shoxdd  have  asked  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  your  sister. 
But  try  to  think  of  me  a  little  kindly  even  then.  You  cannot  tell  how  sore  pressed 
I  was,  how  tempted,  and  weakened,  and  I  was  so  young.” 

Nina  had  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and  was  bending  down  until  her  face  was 
almost  touching  the  ground  at  his  feet.  It  seemed  strange  that  she  should  choose 
such  a  confidant  as  Jack  Dawes,  but  she  had  truly  said  that  her  miserable  secret 
was  eating  into  her  very  heart.  She  could  forget  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  she  had 
even  found  it  possible  to  appear  cheerful,  even  when  she  did  not  feel  so ;  but  there 
was  always  a  sort  of  vague  yearning  within  her  to  tell  of  her  sins,  and  hear  some 
voice  say  that  they  might  be  forgiven  her.  She  knew  of  the  greatness  of  mercy 
promised  to  all  those  who  repent,  but  she  could  not  believe  that  she  was  within  the 
pale  of  those  promises. 

If  any  one  had  told  her  that  she  should  seek  this  comfort  from  Jack  Dawes, 
she  would  have  scouted  the  idea  with  the  utmost  fervour ;  but  now,  as  she  knelt 
there  before  him,  she  longed  to  hear  his  words  of  pardon,  she  seemed  to  find 
safety  in  his  earnestness  and  simplicity.  She  cotdd  not  forfeit  much  by  telling  him 
her  miserable  secrets,  and  it  would  bring  relief  to  her  mind.  If  he  should  despise 
her  when  all  was  told,  she  could  but  leave  him ;  there  was  no  such  tie  between  them 
that  her  heart  must  receive  a  new  blow  from  thtir  separation  ;  if  he  could  think 
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pardon  possible  for  her  she  should  feel  stronger.  And  Nina  did  tell  Jack,  pouring 
out  her  confession  with  vehement  self-reproach  as  she  bent  low  at  his  feet. 

Jack  listened  gravely,  incredulously  at  first,  but  no  one  could  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  a  person  who  willingly  and  wittingly  criminated  herself  so  fatally. 
When  she  hod  finished,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  awaited  his  first 
words  as  a  prisoner  awaiting  the  sentence  of  her  judge. 

Jack  moved  away,  and  paced  thexoom  a  few  moments  with  a  stern,  darkening 
face,  from  which  all  the  ruddy  colour  had  flown  at  her  first  words.  Presently  he 
came  back  to  where  she  stood  and  spoke  to  her,  but  his  voice  was  not  the  cheery, 
pleasant  voice  of  an  hour  ago. 

“  You  have  kept  back  nothing  from  me  ?” 

“  Nothing — can  I  be  forgiven?"  She  imcovered  her  face  agam  now,  and  gave 
him  a  look  of  anxious  supplication. 

lie  struggled  a  moment  with  something  in  him — a  doubt,  a  fear,  whatever  it 
might  be ;  then  he  knelt  down  at  her  side,  took  her  cold  hands  in  his  own,  and 
said  passionately — 

“  I  can  forgive  you,  Nina,  for  I  love  you  so  blindly.” 

“  Not  now.  Jack — you  can’t  love  me  now.” 

“  Yes,  Nina,  I  love  you  now,  I  shall  love  you  for  ever.  If  Nan  were  away  out 
of  my  home,  I  would  still  ask  you  to  come  to  it ;  but  as  it  is - ” 

“  You  think  I  oughtn’t  to  stop  with  her 

“  How  should  I  know?  Oh,  Nina !  I  can’t  see  plainly.  I  don’t  know  what  is 
right  to  be  done,  I  tell  you,  for  I  love  you  so  blindly.  I  could  trust  you  now  the 
same  as  ever.  Oh,  my  darling!  my  darling!  that  you  should  have  done  this 
thing !”  He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  wrung  his  hanils  with  hopeless  sorrow. 

“  I  was  tempted  beyond  my  strength,”  she  answered  humbly,  “  and  I  have 
relented  so  earnestly  since !  Oh,  do  tell  me.  Jack,  would  not  God  forgive  me  ?  It 
is  BO  sad  at  nineteen  to  feel  without  hope.” 

“  Poor  little  one,”  said  Jack,  laying  his  huge  juilm  lovingly  over  her  bent  head. 

I  don’t  understand  much  about  such  things,  but  I  can’t  help  thinking  that,  if 
you  are  sorry  for  what  you’ve  done,  and  didn’t  mean  it  to  be  as  it  was,  God  will 
forgive  you.” 

“I  am  sorry.  Jack,  and  I  would  willingly  take  all  the  shame  if  I  might  be 
sport'd  that  one  great  dread.  I  have  suffered  so - ” 

“  I  know  you  have,  poor  darling” — and  the  great  rough  fellow  spoke  very 
softly  from  his  tenderness — “  I  know  you  have.  People  can’t  do  wrong  without 
suffering  for  it,  if  they’ve  got  any  heart ;  but  it’s  just  the  suffering  that  washes 
out  the  sin,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking.  I  look  upon  you  the  same  as  if  you 
had  never  told  me  this,  and  am  as  proud  to  have  you  here ;  but  there’s  Nan,  you 
see.  She  was  left  to  me  in  a  strange  sort  of  a  way,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  take 
more  care  of  her  than  an  ordinary  brother  would.  If  the  day  was  ever  to  come 
when  she  could  turn  on  me  and  say  that  she’d  gone  wrong  through  my  fault,  and 
because  I’d  thought  of  my  pleasure  before  her  good,  I  believe  I  should  die  of  shame. 
She  wasn’t  higher  than  my  hand  when  she  was  first  trusted  to  me,  and  I’ve  always 
had  my  fears  that  I  shouldn’t  do  what  was  right  by  her.  But  if  Nan  was  to  marry 
now,  and  you  could  come  to  like  me  a  bit,  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  make  you 
happy ;  and  as  to  that  thing  ever  being  spoken  of  between  us,  I’d  cut  my  tonguj 
out  before  I’d  remind  you  that  you’d  ever  told  me.  I  know  I’m  a  roughr  sort 
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of  a  fellow,  and  not  made  for  a  lady’s  liking ;  but  perhaps  the  day  may  come, 
Miss  Nina,  when  you’ll  be  glad  to  have  a  quiet  home  and  a  loving  heart  to  go  to, 
without  having  any  wretched  stories  to  tell  all  over  again ;  and  then,  if  you  could 
make  up  your  mind  to  care  for  me  a  little,  I  know  I  should  be  very  happy,  and  I 
would  make  you  so  too  if  I  could.” 

Jack  never  knew  how  much  his  earnest  words  added  to  Nina’s  sorrow  and 
humiliation.  There  was  something  to  her  in  having  a  quiet  home  and  loving  heart 
which  no  new  repetition  of  her  secret  could  chill  or  destroy.  For  a  minute  she  had 
thought  it  possible  to  cast  aside  her  love  for  Cyril  Marsh,  and  accept  this  life  if 
offered  her,  and  be  glad  and  grateful  for  this  much  of  peace  and  comfort  after  the 
miserable  struggles  of  the  past  year.  And  yet  he  who  loved  her  so  truly  that  iu 
his  heart  he  could  forgive  her  her  sins,  and  even  respect  her  again,  even  he  could 
not  see  that  it  was  right  to  bring  her  under  the  same  roof  as  his  sister.  Nina 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  scruples  ainl  the  sacredness  of  his  trust,  but  never 
before  where  she  had  sought  comfort  had  she  found  such  a  miserable  answer  to  her 
prayer.  She  had  no  longer  any  hope,  nor  could  she  feel  as  if  she  had  any  right  to 
the  pity  and  pardon  even  of  the  world,  because  Jack,  whose  instinct  was  his  sole 
guide,  had  not  bestowed  his  forgiveness  upon  her  in  unconditional  tenus.  lie 
loved  her  blindly — he  said  so — but  not  so  blindly  that  he  would  cause  Anna,  whose 
name  was  pure  and  unstained,  to  make  a  sister  by  law  and  love  of  Nina  Marsh. 

“  I  know  it  is  my  own  fault,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  but  oh  1  it  is  so  hard  to  bear. 
I  have  looked  down  upon  Anna  Dawes  a  little,  perhaps,  in  times  gone  by,  and  now 
I  am  forced  to  hear  it  said — and  that  by  a  man  who  loves  me  better  than  her — that 
I  am  not  fit  for  her  company — that  I  might  contaminate  her.  And  he  was  right 
to  say  this  too— I  cannot  contradict  him.  I  must  even  respect  him  more  for  this 
fear.  When  everything  comes  out — and  I  suppose  it  must  some  day — he  would  be 
BJidly  blamed  if  he  liad  allowed  us  to  remain  together,  knowing  my  faults.  O  my 
God,  have  pity  on  uie  1  My  strength  is  falling  so  short !  1  have  suffered  almost 
as  much  as  1  can  suffer,  and  live.” 

A  part  of  this  low,  despairing  cry  passetl  her  lips  in  words,  and  went  straight, 
like  a  sharp  arrow,  to  Jack's  honest,  loving  heart.  He  bent  down  again,  folded 
his  strong  arms  about  her,  and  said  earnestly — 

“Nina,  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  said  just  noi/.  I  will  protect  you  before  and 
against  all  the  world.  Do  you  think  you  like  me  well  enough  to  marry  me?” 

Nina  shook  her  head,  and  the  pent-up  tears  flowed  fast  on  the  broad  breast 
against  which  she  leaned. 

“  I  like  you  too  w'ell  to  bring  shame  on  you  and  yours,”  she  said  with  a  resolute 
accent  Jack  recognised  as  final.  “All  my  future  life  I  shall  remember  you  with 
affection,  and  if  it  can  please  you  to  think  of  me  as  a  sister — one  who  sinned, 
suffered,  and  repented — one  who  tasted  of  such  sorrow  and  bitterness  that  her 
youth  was  no  pleasure  to  her,  and  she  longed  to  be  old  and  grey-headed  that  time 
might  bring  to  her  its  blessing  of  peace — then.  Jack,  you  may  believe  in  your 
kind,  noble  heart  that  I  really  look  upon  you  as  a  brother,  and  that  whatever  may 
happen  I  sludl  still  keep  a  warm  place  iu  my  heart  for  Jack  Dawes.” 

“And  you  will  not  have  me,  Nina?”  asked  Jack,  still  holding  her  tight,  as  if 
he  oould  not  let  her  go.  “  You  know  I  love  you,  Nina.” 

“I  know  you  do.  Jack.  I  could  not  doubt  your  affection  even  if  I  tried. 
From  the  minute  you  say  a  thing  I  feel  bound  to  believe  your  word.” 
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“  You  may,  Miss  Nina.  I  never  told  a  lie — that  is  to  say,  a  wilful  one — in  all 
my  life.  Here's  my  home  for  you,  Nina,  and  if  1  say  it  1  mean  it.  Stop  with  me, 
try  and  like  me  a  little,  and  let  that  be  an  end  of  the  matter.” 

“  Jack,  I  have  taken  you  for  a  brother,”  said  Nina  sadly  and  firmly.  “  I  see 
now  that  it  would  be  neither  right  nor  possible  for  me  to  give  you  any  other  name.” 

“You  don’t  love  me,”  said  Jack  mournfully;  “I  might  have  known  you 
couldn’t,  such  a  great  rough  unlettered  fellow  as  I  am.” 

“  Yes,  Jack,”  she  answered,  smiling  at  him  faintly  through  her  tears,  “  I  do 
love  you ;  I  couldn’t  help  it  after  to-night.  I  love  you  as  a  sister  loves  a  dear, 
strong,  generous  brother.  I  tell  you  that,  until  the  last  day  of  my  life,  I  shall 
never  forget  you  in  my  prayers.  Now  touch  my  hand  and  let  me  go,  and  God 
ever  bless  you,  brother  Jack  1” 

“  God  ever  bless  you,  Nina !”  he  answered,  as  he  pressed  his  lips  reverentially 
first  on  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other  ere  he  loosened  his  grasp. 

Then  Nina  slipped  away  to  her  own  room,  and  pleaded  illness,  in  order  that 
she  might  not  be  called  down  to  take  her  place  at  the  dinner-table.  Presently 
Anna  came  to  her  with  biscuit  and  a  ghvss  of  wine ;  Jack  had  sent  her,  she  said. 
Nina  drank  the  wine,  refusing  to  eat  lest  she  should  be  chokeil.  Anna  watched 
her  compassionately  whilst  she  gulped  down  the  wine,  holding  the  glass  unsteadily 
in  her  nervous  fingers ;  then  she  stooped  and  kissed  her,  sx)e;iking  a  few  gentle 
words  of  commiseration. 

She  believed  that  Nina  had  refused  Jack,  and  was  grateful  to  her  for  it ;  and 
now  that  Nina  was  no  longer  dangerous,  Anna  found  it  easy  and  natural  to  share 
her  brother’s  admiration  for  their  beautiful  guest.  But  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
in  Nina’s  heart  against  this  caress,  because  she  understood  its  meaning.  Jack’s 
trouble  and  her  visitor's  sudden  disappearance  had  appeared  to  Anna  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  her  brother’s  sorrow  weighed  as  nothing  against 
her  own  sense  of  relief.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Anna  was  not  more  selfish  than  the 
rest  of  us ;  but  it  seemed  so  to  Nina,  remembering  how  Jack  had  spoken  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  his  love  and  hope  for  this  sister  who  could  inwardly  congratulate  herself  at 
his  disappointment  and  misery.  She  was  glad  when  Anna  could  be  persuaded  that 
talking  made  her  head  worse,  and  had  gone  down-stairs.  She  was  still  more  glad 
when,  the  next  day,  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  own  home,  and  met  Captain 
Marsh’s  welcoming  hand  and  smile. 


CHAPTER  XVTI. 

A  TUIAL  OF  STRENGTH. 

The  wind  was  blowing  keenly  from  the  north,  and  full  in  Mrs.  Oldum’s  face, 
as  she  looked  down  the  road  in  search  of  her  son.  From  her  lofty  observatory  she 
could  note  all  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  the  villagers.  She  knew  when  any 
one  had  a  grand  wash,  and  in  what  state  of  preservation  their  clothes  remained. 
She  saw  many  quarrels,  a  few  reconciliations,  and  an  occasional  fight.  Her  lynx 
eyes  were  often,  too,  the  scornful  witnesses  of  stolen  kisses.  She  could  tell  to  a 
imit  how  many  lads  sought  the  convivialities  of  the  Red  Lion  of  an  evening; 
and  when  Mrs.  So-and-so  stole  in  in  the  dusk  for  a  quieting  draught,  ^Irs.  Oldum 
knew  all  about  it,  and  grieved  piously  at  such  drunkcnucss  and  deceit. 
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“  You  Lad  the  toothache  terrible  bad  last  night,  hadn’t  you  ?"  would  Dame 
Oldum  say  to  Mrs.  So-and-so,  when  she  met  her  the  next  day  in  the  street. 

“  The  toothache !  I  never  had  such  a  thing  in  my  life.” 

Oh,  I  thought  it  was  that  sent  you  to  the  Red  Lion  yesterday  for  a  UtUe  drop 
of  spirit,”  would  the  wily  old  woman  reply. 

Then  came  a  pause,  which  was  broken  presently  by  Dame  Oldum’s  voice  pitched 
in  a  softer  key. 

“  They  tell  me  you  kUled  the  most  beautifulest  pig  last  month.  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  there  was  any  of  it  left  by  this  time.” 

There's  only  a  few  bits,  and  my  husband  sets  such  store  by  his  pork,”  says 
the  victim,  painfully  aware  that  resistance  will  be  iiseless. 

“  P’r’aps  he  sets  store  by  other  things  besides,”  answers  the  dame.  “  Some  men 
is  fonder  of  a  sober  wife  than  they  is  of  pork.” 

Hush,  hush !”  exclaims  Mrs.  So-and-so,  glancing  apprehensively  about. 
“  You  shall  have  a  bit.  I’ll  bring  it  up  to-morrow.” 

“  Thank  you,”  says  Dame  Oldum ;  aad,  having  gained  her  purpose,  she  trudges 
homewards  in  high  glee. 

And  it  was  for  these  things  that  Dame  Oldum  had  come  to  be  considered  a 
person  of  consequence  in  the  village,  and  was  looked  up  to,  literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically,  as  a  person  too  high  in  the  world  to  be  offended  with  impunity. 
But  her  star  had  been  more  particularly  in  the  ascendant  these  last  few  months. 
She  spoke  vaguely  of  some  mine  of  hers  she  could  work  at  pleasure,  and  certainly 
every  wish  slie  formed  seemed  to  meet  with  rapid  fulfilment.  She  wanted  some 
warm  winter  habiliments,  and  they  came  to  her  as  if  by  magic ;  and  on  Christmas 
Day  she  sat  down  to  as  “  noble  a  j’int,”  the  neighbours  remarked,  as  any  lady  in 
tlie  land. 

In  darker  ages  Dame  Oldum  would  assuredly  have  been  taken  for  a  witch,  and 
put  to  all  sorts  of  tests.  Even  now  she  was  regarded  as  something  not  altogether 
canny,  and  there  were  found  people  to  declare  that  she  had  entered  the  service  of 
his  Satanic  Majesty  for  a  little  consideration.  The  dame  herself  rather  favoured 
this  hypothesis  on  the  ground  that  it  was  convenient  for  her  purpose,  and  even 
strengthened  the  delusion  by  occasionally  dispensing  charms.  She  told  fortunes, 
too,  in  a  friendly  way,  and  fetched  such  wonders  out  of  a  tea-cup  as  all  the  science 
of  a  Newton  would  have  been  ineffectual  to  disclose.  But  to-day  the  dame  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  more  simple  efforts  at  divination.  She  was  waiting  for  her  son, 
whilst  the  dinner  on  the  board  smoked  through  the  open  door. 

“It’s  that  hussy,  it’s  all  tliat  hussy  again,”  she  exclaimed  with  prophetic 
accuracy,  and  she  gave  a  spiteful  glance  towards  Woodman’s  cottage.  “  No  one 
could  be  more  reg’lar  at  his  meals  than  Ben  was  before  he  took  up  with  her,  and 
now  the  wittles  stand  until  the  fat’s  like  taller,  because  he  must  needs  make 
morning  c.alls  like  his  betters.  I  haven’t  no  patience  with  men,  and  that’s  a  fact. 
As  soon  as  they  get  as  high  as  your  knee,  they  must  go  galivanting  and  making 
fools  of  theirselves.  If  we  was  to  make  as  much  fuss  about  j^ink  cheeks  as  they 
do,  I  don’t  know  how  the  work  would  get  done.  I  thought  Ben  was  more  sensible 
than  the  common  run,  but  I  see  now  he  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  for 
he’s  took  the  fever  about  the  worst  of  anybody  I  ever  saw.  And  he  must  be  a 
fool,”  she  added,  looking  back  at  the  smoking  joint ;  “  as  if  all  the  talk  in  the  world 
was  equal  to  that  meat  when  the  fat  was  hot  as  it  should  be.” 
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Dame  Oldum’s  anger  almost  yielded  to  compassion  at  Ben's  ignorance  and  folly. 
She  was  about  to  re-enter  the  house  and  begin  her  dinner  without  liim,  when  she 
saw  the  door  of  Woodman’s  cottage  open  and  Ben  come  out.  Rose  was  behind 
him,  the  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  flushed  cheeks,  and  her  great  violet 
eyes  sparkling  with  modest  joy.  Dame  Oldum  could  even  see  the  flutter  of  Rose's 
bodice  as  it  heaved  joyously  with  the  quick  throbs  of  her  heart.  Ben  was  holding 
her  hand  and  looking  down  into  her  face,  and  she  was  smiling  up  at  him  with  a 
smile  speaking  worlds  of  modest  love.  Many  a  mother  would  have  been  satisfied 
for  her  son,  seeing  him  so  beloved ;  but  Dame  Oldum  was  not  generous  by  nature. 
She  bked  Ben  well  enough,  but  he  was  only  necessary  to  her  through  her  egotism. 
She  could  live  without  him,  but  she  could  live  better  with  him,  and  in  a  way  to  get 
tlie  most  pleasure  out  of  her  remaining  years.  This  was  her  sole  motive  in  grudging 
Ben  any  other  affection ;  but  this  motive  was  strong  enough  to  make  her  hate  Rose, 
and  look  upon  her  as  a  person  it  was  natural  and  legitimate  that  she  should  wish 
to  injure. 

The  dame's  wicked  heart  was  bitter  within  her  .os  she  watched  the  two  stand¬ 
ing  there  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  unconscious  of  observation.  She  doubled 
her  fist,  and  her  keen  old  face  brightened  with  some  evil  resolve. 

“Ah,  my  lady,”  she  muttered  between  her  teeth,  “whilst  you're  flaunting 
about  I'm  working,  and  it  will  come  hard  if  old  brains  don't  get  the  better  of  pink 
checks." 

“Pink  cheeks  are  very  well  in  their  way,  and  go  further  than  old  brains 
with  some  people,”  said  a  decided,  manly  voice  close  behind  her,  in  which  was 
perceptible  the  slightest  shade  of  repressed  contempt. 

The  dame  turned  sharply  about,  and  came  face  to  face  with  Captain  Marsh. 

“  Ah,  it  is  you,  sir,”  she  said  with  some  show  of  hostility.  “  I  wasn't  expect¬ 
ing  the  favour  of  your  visit.  May  I  make  bold  to  inquire  what  you  want  me  for V” 

“I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  with  you  presently,”  answered  Captain  Marsh;  “but 
first  oblige  me  by  stepping  a  little  farther  back.  If  you  hang  over  the  hill-side  in 
that  way  your  head  will  become  giddy,  and  you  will  assuredly  fall  and  break  your 
neck.” 

“  Maybe  you’d  like  to  come  in-doors?”  she  replied,  turning  round  and  going 
towards  the  cottage-door. 

“No,  thank  you,  I  am  very  well  where  I  am,  only  it  is  necessary  to  caution 
you  about  falling.  I  frequently  see  you  hanging  over  the  village,  and  have 
wondered  that  you  never  had  an  accident.” 

“  And  if  I  did,  slkouldu't  you  be  glad  enough  ?  I  lay  the  manor  people  would 
set  the  bells  ringing,  and  make  a  bonfire  on  the  common,  if  I  was  to  die.  I  know 
pretty  well  how  I’m  looked  on  in  some  parts.” 

“  You  are  regarded  according  to  your  deserts ;  but  an  old  woman  who  passes 
her  time  in  intimidating  a  sorrowful  and  defenceless  woman,  and  wheedling  all  her 
money  out  of  her,  can’t  expect  to  be  looked  upon  with  any  vast  amount  of 
sympathy.  This  system  of  intimidation  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  now,  I 
know,  but  mind  me,  dame,  it  shall  not  continue.” 

“  Who’s  to  prevent  it  ?”  she  said,  putting  herself  into  a  defiant  attitude. 

“  I  will,  and  that  speedily.  You  are  darkening  my  cousin's  very  life,  and  I 
won’t  permit  it.” 

“  People  don't  say  ‘  won’t’  and  ‘  sha’n’t’  to  me  easily,”  she  replied,  an  impudent 
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emile  croeung  her  thin,  pinched  lips.  “  Haven’t  you  been  here  long  enough  to 
know  that  ?” 

“  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  learn  a  great  many  things,  and  I  will  tell  you 
one  of  them.  I  have  learnt  that  you  are  more  knave  than  fool,  dame.” 

Any  one  could  have  told  you  that  without  your  taking  the  trouble  of  spelling 
it  out,”  said  the  old  woman  with  insolent  candour. 

“  That’s  very  probable ;  but  I  don’t  trust  to  other  people’s  observation  and 
experience,  as  a  rule :  I  prefer  my  own.  I  am  more  free  to  act  when  this  know¬ 
ledge  is  of  my  own  seeking  and  finding.  In  the  present  case  I  am  simply  indebted 
to  my  eyes  and  ears  for  any  discovery  I  may  have  made  respecting  your  character, 
and  I  give  you  due  notice  that  I  mean  to  act  on  the  information  obtained.” 

And  so  you  may,  and  willing ;  you  can’t  harm  me.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  dame.  Old  women  who  are  constantly  seen 
prying  about  people’s  houses,  and  threatening  those  they  know  to  be  helpless  and 
sorrowful,  are  scaiccly  considered  fit  objects  of  charity.  Ben  gets  plenty  of  work 
now,  but,  remember,  one  word  from  Mr.  Marsh  to  Sir  Barnaid  Sykes,  and  he  is 
thrown  out  of  place.” 

“  I'here's  always  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  have  come  out  of  it.” 

“  Yes,  if  you  don’t  mind  shifting  your  tackle.  But  perhaps  Ben  would 
hardly  care  to  leave  the  village ;  he  might  think — there’s  no  telling — that  starvation 
near  Hose  of  the  pink  cheeks  was  better  than  prosjairity  and  plenty  elsewhere.” 

“  Yes,  he’s  fool  enough  for  that,  I  dare  say,”  answered  the  old  woman  with 
irrepressible  candour. 

“  Well,  and  how  would  that  suit  your  purpose?” 

“  I  shouldn’t  starve.  I  haven’t  worked  my  mine  clear  yet.” 

“  You  have  if  my  influence  will  hold  good,”  said  Cyril,  turning  to  depart.  “  I 
have  taken  the  matter  into  my  own  hands,  so  that,  whenever  you  want  anything 
for  the  future,  apply  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  suitable  answer.” 

“  Does  Miss  Nina  know  you  are  come  ?”  questioned  the  old  w’oman  as  he  moved 
a  few  paces  from  her  side. 

“  No ;  I  meant  to  tell  her,  but  forgot  it.” 

“Well,  then,  tell  her  when  you  get  home,  and  let  her  know,  too,  will  you? 
that  I’ve  took  the  merriner  gown  she  gave  me  for  every-day  wear,  and  shall  want 
something  better  for  Sundays.” 

And,  with  a  chuckle  of  the  most  triumphant  insolence,  the  old  woman  made 
him  an  elaborate  courtesy,  and  went  in-doors  to  her  dinner  with  an  appetite  all  the 
keener  for  the  past  contest. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

KATIE’S  CUARGE. 

Katie  had  rallied  during  the  cold,  dry  winter  weather,  but  when  the  sharp 
I  spring  breezes  began  to  sigh  through  the  trees  she  became  daily  weaker  and  weaker, 

t  whilst  her  cough  troubled  her  incessantly  day  and  night.  That  little  thin,  patient 

i  face,  with  its  great  hollow  eyes  and  burning  lips,  was  a  painful  sight  to  them  all, 

:  though  only  Cyril  realised  the  full  significance  of  the  change. 

Katie  often  spoke  to  him  of  her  death,  but  never  before  the  others.  Perhaps 
I  he  divined  the  effort  they  were  making  to  blind  thetnselvis,  and  would  not 
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undeceive  them  until  the  last  moment.  Certain  it  is  that  the  child  opened  her 
heart  to  Cyril  alone,  and  that  her  simple  theology  afforded  a  satisfying  answer  to 
his  own  doubts. 

March  had  blown  itself  out,  and  a  few  milder  days  had  set  in.  Katie  rallied 
again  in  order  to  welcome  the  sunshine,  but  it  was  evident  to  Cyril  that  her 
improvement  would  be  merely  transitory.  For  a  week  her  brilliant  eyes  and 
crimson  cheeks  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  her  parents  and  Kina ;  then  she  suddenly 
sank  again  into  more  determined  weakucs.s.  She  did  not  complain  of  any  suffering, 
and  her  cough  altogether  ceased  now.  Her  young  life  seemed  to  fade  away  very 
gradually  and  gently.  She  was  perfectly  resigned,  and,  perhaps,  even  glad  in  her 
little  heart  to  be  going  home  to  God. 

One  evening  towards  the  last  they  were  all  gathered  round  her  bed.  Mrs.  Marsh 
was  showing  Katie  the  gorgeous  sunset,  and  preilicting  that  she  would  have  a  fine 
day  on  the  morrow,  and  be  able  to  get  up  and  enjoy  it.  Katie's  large  hollow  eyes 
had  followed  her  mother’s,  and  her  little  fiice  was  Hooded  with  the  roseate  light. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking,  too,  of  being  better  on  the  morrow — better  in  heaven. 
At  any  rate  she  had  sunk  into  a  deep  reverie  they  could  see  she  did  not  wish  to  have 
disturbed,  and  they  were  sUent. 

“  I  wish  some  one  would  sing  to  me,”  said  Katie  presently. 

Nina  began  a  few  soft  notes,  then  buried  her  head  against  the  coverlet,  and  her 
bosom  heaved  with  suppre-tsed  sobs. 

Katie  laid  her  thin  hand  caressingly  on  Nina’s  neck. 

“  You  couldn’t,  darling,  I  knew,  but  cousin  Cyril  will.” 

Captain  Marsh  bent  over  her  with  great  tenderness. 

“  What  shall  I  sing  to  you,  dear  Katie  ?” 

“  About  the  weary  traveller — I  am  so  weary,  and  I  can  see  my  home,  but  it  is 
not  ‘  distant  still,’  cousin  Cyril — it  is  very  close  now.” 

Ills  voice  softly  modulated,  but  beautifully  clear  and  distinct.  Captain  Marsh 
sang  the  hymn  from  beginning  to  end. 

AVhen  he  had  finished,  Katie  gave  a  little  sigh  of  gentle  contentment,  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

Then  Mrs.  Marsh  and  Madeleine  crept  softly  out — Mrs.  Marsh  to  fetch  her 
husband,  Madeleine  to  fetch  her  work.  Madeleine's  cold,  selfish,  self-absorbed 
nature  was  wearied  by  the  study  of  a  little  dying  girl.  She  felt  that  she  ought  to 
be  there — she  rather  wished  to  be ;  but  she  could  not  remain  idle.  She  had  always 
taught  her  fingers  to  work,  and  her  heart  to  be  still.  It  was  too  late  to  ludearn 
the  old  lesson  now,  and  teach  her  heart  to  work,  and  her  fingers  to  be  still.  She 
knew  that  Katie  was  going,  and  she  was  sorry  to  part  with  her ;  but  we  think,  if 
any  one  had  destroyed  her  embroidery-frame,  with  the  arduous  work  of  months 
nearly  completed  on  it,  she  would  have  grieved  more  keenly,  if  not  so  enduringly. 

Meanwhile  Nina  and  Cyril  kept  watch  together  at  the  bedside  of  the  little  dying 
girl.  She  had  seemed  to  be  sleeping,  but,  when  the  door  closed  upon  hlrs.  Marsh 
and  her  eldest  daughter,  Katie  opened  wide  her  dim  blue  eyes,  and  looked  wist¬ 
fully  at  Captain  Marsh. 

“  You  once  promised  me  you  would  take  care  of  Nina,”  she  said  in  her  low, 
faint  voice.  “  You  won’t  forget  ?” 

“  No,  Katie,  I  will  not.” 

“  And  you  will  be  gentle  with  her,  cousin  Cyril  ?” 
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“  Aa  gentle  as  a  father  with  a  beloved  child.  Are  you  satisfied,  Katie?” 

“  When  you  promise  anything  I  always  am  satisfied.  I  know  you  will  do  it, 
and  do  it  better,  too,  than  any  one  else  could.  It  was  only  Nina,  somehow,  I 
wanted  to  live  for.  Mamma  and  papa  love  me  very  much,  but  then  they  have 
other  children.  Madeleine - ” 

But  here  the  child  stopped  and  sighed.  If  she  knew  how  little  heart  her  eldest 
sister  possessed,  she  did  not  care  to  talk  of  it  at  such  a  time.  But  for  Nina,  who 
had  loved  her  so  tenderly,  almost  maternally,  Katie  could  measure  the  terrible  loss 
of  'her  presence.  Berhaps  she  realised  to  some  extent  how  great  a  safeguard  she 
liad  been  to  Nina.  Left  to  her  despairing  thoughts  and  own  most  wretched 
conscience,  Nina  might — we  can  hardly  tell — have  sought  self-destruction.  But 
this  child  had  saved  her  simply  by  her  innocence  and  love.  Nina  knew  all  tlmt  she 
was  losing,  and  the  plaintive  cry  broke  from  her  lips — 

Oh,  Katie,  what  will  become  of  me  when  you  are  gone  ?” 

I  will  take  care  of  you,”  said  Cyril,  passing  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  and  taking  both  her  hands  in  bis  own.  “  I  will  take  care  of  you,  Nina.” 

“  Yes,  against  others ;  but  I  am  my  own  enemy  most  of  all,  and  who  will  save 
me  from  myself?” 

“  Only  God  can  do  that,”  answered  Cyril  earnestly.  “  What  is  in  the  power 
of  mortal  man  1  will  do  fur  you,  not  only  on  Katie's  account,  but  on  your  own.  I 
cannot  give  any  fuller  promise,  Nina ;  you  must  trust  me  now,  that  is  all.” 

She  lifted  up  her  face,  and  drew  closer  to  Katie.  She  was  haggard  and  tear- 
stained,  but  the  fatal  beauty  which  had  brought  her  so  much  sorrow  and  reproach 
still  kept  her  company — when  it  had  best  have  been  absent  and  forgotten — fur  the 
minute,  at  least.  Seeing  her  so  tearful,  and  worn,  and  yet  lovely  still,  in  spite  of 
all  disadvantages,  Cyril,  who  had  been  speaking  with  brotherly  tenderness  before, 
bent  over  her  with  darkening  eyes,  and  whispered  in  a  tone  of  passionate  earnest¬ 
ness — 

“Remember  that  you  belong  to  me — I  never  gave  you  up — and  shall  I  be 
careless  of  my  best  possession?  Katie,”  he  added,  turning  to  the  dying  child, 
“  you  would  like  me  to  have  Nina  for  my  own,  and  take  care  of  her,  wouldn’t  you  ?” 

'1  he  girl's  face  brightened. 

“  Oh,  cousin  Cyril,  I  have  always  wanted  that !” 

“Then  ask  Nina:  she  will  listen  to  you,  Katie.  You  need  not  tell  her  how 
much  I  love  her — slie  knows  it  well  enough  already ;  but  you  can  tell  her  that  the 
jjast  will  be  as  nothing  to  me  if  she  will  only  give  me  some  happiness  in  the  present 
and  future.” 

Nina  gave  a  startled  glance  of  inquiry  up  into  Cyril’s  face.  But  Cyril  went 
on  with  the  same  passionate  earnestness  as  before. 

“1  ask  no  questions  now,  Nina.  I  have  grown  wiser  than  of  old.  I  only  ask 
you  to  come  to  me  as  you  are,  and  let  nothing  be  thought  of  between  us  but  our 
love  for  each  other.” 

“You  would  take  me  like  that?”  said  Nina,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  joy  and 
increJuhty. 

“  Ask  Katie,”  he  answered  with  his  most  gentle  smile.  “  I  know  her  wishes 
will  be  laws  with  you  now,  and  I  have  taken  the  precaution  of  getting  her  for  my 
ally.  She  must  plead  my  cause ;  I  have  failed  so  often  myself  that  I  dare  not  try 
again.” 
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“  You  will  marry  cousin  Cyril,  dear  Nina,  won’t  you  ?”  said  Katie  anxiously. 
“  The  thought  of  leaving  you  is  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  me  from  dying  in 
peace.  But  if  you  were  with  him  you  would  be  happy,  and  he  would  take  care  of 
you,  just  as  he  has  taken  care  of  me.  I  should  know  then  that  you  could  not  miss 
me  so  very  much.” 

“  Katie,”  replied  Nina  with  grave  earnestness,  Cyril  does  not  knowj^all  he 
promises ;  but  if,  a  year  hence,  he  should  still  wish  to  marry  me,  and  I  should  be 
free,  I  will  become  his  wife.” 

Cyril  bent  over  her  again,  and  whispered  softly — 

Nina,  do  you  love  me  enough  to  make  my  hope  yours  ?” 

“  Katie,  tell  him,”  she  murmured,  burying  her  head  again  in  the  bedclothes^ 
tell  him  that  I  love  him  with  my  whole  heart.” 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Marsh  re-entered  the  room,  bringing  her  husband  with 
her.  Mr.  Marsh  walked  straight  up  to  the  child's  bed,  and  took  her  feeble  hand  in 
both  of  his. 

“  Your  mamma  tells  me  that  you  seem  worse  to-night,  Katie.  Do  you  feel  soV” 
Not  worse,  papa,  but  better,”  she  said,  her  dim  grey  face  turned  lovingly  up 
to  him.  “  I  am  nearer  to  God.” 

“  My  darling,  we  cannot  spare  you ;  you  must  not  think  of  leaving  us  all,” 
said  Mr.  Marsh  with  a  demonstrative  tenderness  not  common  to  him.  “  We  cannot 
do  without  our  little  Katie.” 

“  But  if  God  wants  me  too,  papa,  I  must  go  to  Him,  mustn’t  I  ?” 

“  And  you  are  glad  to  go?”  said  Mr.  Marsh,  almost  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

Not  glad  to  be  leaving  you  all,  dear  papa,  but  glad  to  be  going  to  heaven. 
You  will  come  to  me  there  some  day,  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  parting,  dear 
papa,  but  we  shall  all  be  happy  together.” 

Mr.  Marsh  shook  his  head  doubtfully  and  sorrowfully. 

“  I  think  Dr.  Oundle  should  be  sent  for,”  he  said  presently,  not  in  his  usual 
tone  of  calm  decision.  I  don’t  fancy  there  can  be  so  much  the  matter  after  all. 
You  feel  weak,  my  love,  don’t  you?  But  you  suffer  no  pain?” 

1  am  quite  easy  now  that  my  cough  is  gone.  My  side  used  to  ache  so  l^ly, 
but  it  has  quite  left  me,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  get  well  *,  and  1  am  going 
to  get  well,  papa — in  heaven.” 

“  My  love,  who  lias  put  these  gloomy  ideas  into  your  head  ?  It  is  quite  natural 
for  young  people  to  wish  to  live,  especially  when  they  have  so  many  comforts  about 
them  as  you  have.” 

At  first  I  did  feel  that  it  was  hard  to  be  dying  so  young,  but  I  don’t  now.  I 
am  quite,  quite  happy,  dear  papa.  Only  1  want  all  of  you  to  come  to  me  in  heaven ; 
and  you  will,  won’t  you  ?” 

Her  faint,  pleading  voice  broke  off  here,  and  she  sank  back  breathless  upon 
her  pillows.  Nina  wiped  her  moist  forehead,  and  sprinkled  some  refreshing  per¬ 
fume  over  the  bed.  Then  Katie  lay  down,  saying  she  should  sleep.  She  seemeil 
very  weary,  and  yet  her  earthly  pilgrimage  had  been  short.  Katie  had  learnt 
the  blessedness  of  death,  after  only  twelve  years  of  life.  And  it  was  better  so. 
There  was  lees  of  earth’s  taint  to  cast  off,  less  stain  to  wipe  away,  than  if  she  had 
lived  to  a  riper  age.  Katie  could  go  silently  to  her  long  rest,  and  those  left  behind 
had  no  need  to  grieve  as  with  people  who  have  no  hope,  for  Katie  was  going  to  a 
better  home  than  any  riches  could  gain  for  her  here.  Nina  and  Mrs.  Trent  passed 
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the  night  by  Katie’s  bed.  Mr.  Marsh  remained  in  the  library  adjoining,  giving 
orders  that  Mrs.  Trent  should  call  him  if  she  perceived  any  change. 

Meanwhile  Katie  slept  on,  and  the  night  wore  away.  A  grey  chilly  dawn 
poured  in  at  the  windows,  giving  a  strange  pallor  to  the  little  face  which  lay 
BO  calmly  pillowed  on  Nina’s  arm.  Nina  had  scarcely  moved  all  through  the  night, 
lest  she  should  disturb  those  quiet  slumbers,  but  now  she  slightly  raised  herself,  and 
beckoned  to  Mrs.  Trent.  The  housekeeper  got  up  and  came  to  the  bedside,  leaning 
over  the  child  for  several  minutes.  When  she  at  last  rose  she  was  very  pale. 

“  Did  you  hear  any  sound  just  now  ?”  she  asked.  ‘  ‘  Any  struggle  or  movement  ?" 

“  She  sighed  two  or  three  times  in  her  sleep.  Don’t  disturb  her,  Mrs.  Trent,” 
added  Nina  apprehensively,  as  the  other  stooped  down  again  to  the  bod. 

“  Nothing  will  ever  disturb  her  again,”  replied  the  housekeeper  in  a  tone  of 
solemn  earnestness ;  and  then  Nina  knew  th.at  the  little  one  she  had  loved,  almost 
as  a  mother  loves  her  child,  had  Ijcen  taken  from  her  by  death.  She  lifted  the  wan, 
still  face  from  her  bosom  and  laid  it  on  the  pillow,  kissed  lingeringly  the  motion- 
leta  lips,  and  then  went  away  to  meet  her  new  grief  alone,  and  battle  with  it  as 
Bhe  best  could.  But  as  she  passed  Captain  Miusli’s  room  to  reach  her  own  she 
found  the  door  ajar,  and  Cyril  came  out. 

“  I  have  not  attempted  to  go  to  bed,”  he  said ;  “  but  I  dared  not  intrude  upon 
you  in  the  sick-room.  How  is  Ivatie  ¥” 

Nina  gave  a  helpless  look  up  at  him,  and  struggled  to  speak. 

“  I  know  what  you  would  say,”  continued  Cyril,  drawing  her  close  to  him,  and 
holding  her  tight.  1  feared  it  must  be  so  before  morning ;  but,  Nina,  we  dare  not 
grieve  for  Katie ;  we  know  that  ‘  it  is  well  with  the  child.’  ” 

“  But  it  is  so  hard  to  part  with  her,”  said  Nina,  striving  with  her  tears. 

“  I  can  understand  that  perfectly,  for  I  loved  Katie  as  much  as  if  she  hail  been 
my  own  sister.  But  there  is  something  very  hopeful  in  the  death  of  a  little  innocent 
child.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  part  with  her — hard  for  me,  but  much  harder  for  you. 
Only  we  must  try  and  realise  her  gain,  and  remember  it  is  very  great.  She  gives  us 
up,  but  she  gains  in  return  for  this  sacrifice  a  happiness  immeasurably  above  any¬ 
thing  we  could  have  hoped  for  or  obtained  for  her  here.  Try  and  feel  that.” 

“  I  will.  Thank  you,  Cyril,  for  being  so  good  to  me ;  but  it  would  be  best  for 
me  to  go  to  my  own  room  for  a  little  while.” 

“  I  think  it  would ;  but  you  won’t  make  yourself  ill,  Nina  ?  Recollect  that  you 
arc  Katie’s  charge  to  me,  and  I  am  to  take  care  of  you.  I  will  give  you  an  hour  to 
yourself,  and  then  put  on  your  bonnet  and  come  and  join  me  on  the  terrace.  You 
have  bad  no  deep  to  speak  of  for  several  nights,  and  a  little  walk  would  do  you  more 
goo<l  than  anything.” 

But  Nina  felt  all  the  better  now  for  his  kind  words  and  protecting  manner. 
The  bitterness  had  gone  from  her  tears,  and  as  they  flowed  they  healed  her  wounds. 
After  a  time  she  went  down,  as  he  had  bidden  her  do,  and  they  paced  the  terrace 
silently  together  for  a  full  hoiur.  Then  he  drew  her  in-doors  again,  ordered  the 
breakfast,  and  poured  her  out  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  with  his  own  hand.  He  did 
not  force  her  to  eat,  but  with  respect  to  the  coffee  he  was  perfectly  obdurate.  And 
she  was  repaid  for  the  effort  afterwards,  for  she  felt  calmer  and  stronger  all  through 
the  day  than  she  could  have  believed  possible. 

Mr.  Marsh  would  not  acknowledge,  even  to  himself,  that  he  could  have  any 
partiality  for  one  daughter  above  another,  but  certainly  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
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loved  Katie  better  than  the  other  two.  Katie’s  obedience  had  always,  of  necessity, 
been  unquestioning ;  whereas  Madeleine’s  indolence,  and  Nina’s  wilfulness,  had  each 
angered  him  at  times  in  different  degrees.  She  was  the  child  of  the  house,  too,  and 
wc  all  know  how  desolate  the  house  is  where  children  have  been,  and  no  longer  are. 
hir.  Marsh  was  one  of  those  men  who  grow  stern  in  their  grief.  Those  who  did  not 
know  him  might  have  thought  him  angry  instead  of  sorrowful.  lie  made  a  few 
conscientious  efforts  to  comfort  his  wife  and  instil  into  her  mind  the  philosophy  of 
quiet  endurance ;  then  he  fled  from  her  tears  as  if  they  stung  him,  shut  himself  up 
in  the  library,  and  worked  hard  at  his  accounts. 

Madeleine  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  She  did  not  suffer  inordinately,  but  she  had 
an  idea  that  it  would  look  better  for  her  not  to  appear  absorbed  in  her  work,  as  here¬ 
tofore.  Finally  she  came  to  a  compromise.  She  devised  a  mourning  screen,  which 
consisted  of  a  large  tomb  in  white  wool,  with  a  black  ground,  and  on  this  Made¬ 
leine  worked  with  infinite  relish  and  a  clear  conscience. 

Nina  suffered  greatly,  but  Cyril  was  by  her,  and  he  was  teaching  her  gradually 
to  find  comfort  and  iilleviation  in  doing  lier  duty  to  others.  Mrs.  Miirsii  had  no 
longer  reason  to  complain  of  either  want  of  affection  or  undutifulness  on  Nina’s  part. 

“  Will  all  this  buy  back  the  past?”  had  Nina  said  to  Cyril  the  day  Katie  was 
laid  in  the  tomb.  She  had  been  at  her  mother’s  side  all  through  these  sad  and 
solemn  preparations,  and  when  Mrs.  Marsh  had  cried  herself  into  a  restless  sleep, 
Nina  ha<l  crept  down  with  a  bursting  heart  to  gain  some  comfort  from  Cyril,  llo 
dragged  off  his  mourning  scarf  as  she  entered,  and  went  to  meet  her  with  a  smile. 

“  I  used  often  to  try  and  be  gay,”  she  said,  in  her  plaintive  voice,  and  clinging 
close  to  his  arm,  “  and  I  thought  the  j-ast  might  be  forgiven  me ;  but  I  have  never 
felt  so  much  as  if  it  really  would  be  as  I  do  now.” 

“  Because  you  hiive  never  striven  so  earnestly  before  to  do  your  duty,  Nina.” 

“  I  suppose  that  is  it.  But  duty  isn’t  always  easy.  .iVh !  if  one  could  only 
command  one's  thoughts  as  well  as  one's  actions  !” 

“  But,  Nina,  your  present  work  is  a  labour  of  love.” 

“  I  know  it  is ;  but,  Cyril,  I  did  so  want  to  be  alone  to-d.ay  when  it  was  all 
going  on.  To  have  to  put  one’s  own  feelings  entirely  aside  for  others  is  hard.” 

“  It  is  what  wc  all  should  do.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  am  only  a  novice  yet,  Cyril,  and  sometimes  I  sigh,  and 
sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  must  kick  against  the  pricks.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
follow  Katie,  and  see  the  very  last  of  her,  and  I  could  not.” 

“  It  would  not  have  been  right  that  you  should  ;  it  would  have  been  too  much 
for  you,  my  poor  Nina.  You  were  better  at  home.  In  tending  Katie’s  mother 
you  W'ere  doing  more  goo<l,  believe  me.” 

Cyril  spoke  very  quietly,  but  in  his  secret  heart  he  was  deeply  touched  at  this 
dry-eyed  misery.  Mr.  Marsh  had  been  urging  that  Cyril  should  retire  from  the 
army,  and  live  with  thorn.  Hitherto  Captain  Marsh  had  opposed  this  wish,  not 
being  able  to  see  clearly  which  way  his  duty  lay.  But  when  he  found  that  he  could 
bring  some  comfort  to  this  desolate  household,  Cyril  no  longer  hesitated,  and  took 
immediate  steps  fur  the  sale  of  his  commission.  He  did  not  intend  to  live  perma¬ 
nently  at  Beech woo.l,  but  hoped,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  when  they  should 
be  better  able  to  dispense  with  his  company,  to  get  some  diplomatic  appointment 
through  the  interest  of  the  then  prime  minister,  who  was  a  connexion  of  lua 
mother’s  family. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  JEWELLER'S  ART. 

Nosc-riogi) — Earriugs — Their  mention  in  Scripture — Greek  and  Roman  ladies — Bracelets  and 
armlets — The  story  of  Tarpeia — Regal  armlets — Chains — Remarkable  necklaces — The  Maison 
Euge'uie-Napoloon — Gold  crosses— Clasps  and  girdles — Rings — The  wedding-ring — The  Doge 
of  Venice — The  gimmal — Thumb-rings — Motto-rings — Rings  on  the  toes — The  story  of  a 
spirting-ring — A  Papal  sermon  about  gems. 

Although  it  would  be  almost  au  impossibility  to  enumerate  all  the  jewels  which 
human  vanity  has  employed  for  personal  decoration,  many  of  the  ornaments  worn 
by  various  ancient  nations  have  held  their  place  to  the  present  day,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  do  so  for  ever.  Among  these  we  may  mention  more  especially  rings,  earrings, 
bracelets,  chains,  necklaces,  brooches,  diadems,  girdles,  &c. 

Some  fasliiouB  it  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  their  own  comfort,  fine  ladies  have 
not  adopted.  Such  is,  among  others,  the  custom  of  wearing  nose-rings,  prevalent 
among  Oriental  nations.  In  most  cases  the  ring  is  merely  thriast  through  the  car¬ 
tilage  of  the  nose,  and  is  not  so  very  inconvenient,  as  food  is  passed  through  the 
ring ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Ormuz  the  females  actually  pierce  the  bone  of  the  nose, 
and  pass  tluough  the  hole  a  hook,  from  which  is  suspended  a  large  sheet  of  gold, 
enriched  with  emeraUls,  rubies,  and  turquoises.  Nor  do  our  ladies  indulge  in  wear¬ 
ing  golden  ankle-rings,  though  they  probably  refrain  from  tire  consideration  that 
they  could  not  decently  display  them ;  and,  after  all,  the  great  value  of  jewels,  we 
fear,  in  the  feminine  sight,  is  the  power  they  possess  of  exciting  envy. 

Earrings,  on  the  other  hand,  have  held  their  ground  victoriously  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  certainly  possess  an  artistic  merit.  They  date  from  the  remotest 
history.  In  Homer  we  read  of  Juno  placing  drops  in  her  ears.  Among  the 

Athenians  it  was  a  sign  of  nobility  to  have  the  ears  pierced ;  while  among  the 

Hebrews  and  Phceuiciaus  it  was,  with  men  at  least,  a  badge  of  slavery.  Sjiecimens 
of  the  oariings  worn  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  may  be  seen  at  the  British  Musemn ; 
they  are  round,  and  some  two  inches  in  diameter.  Persons  of  high  rank  wore  ear¬ 
rings  shaped  like  a  serpent,  and  set  with  precious  stones.  Silver  earrings,  too,  have 
been  found  at  Thebes.  According  to  the  Rabbis,  Eve’s  cars  were  bored  on  her 

expulsion  from  Paradise,  as  a  sign  of  submission  to  her  master,  man.  The  golden 

calf  was  made  entirely  of  the  golden  earrings  of  the  peo])le — probably  those  they 
borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  and  forgot  to  return.  Everywhere  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ean  ings  play  an  important  part.  We  read  that  the  gold  one  given  to  Rebekah 
weighed  half  a  shekel,  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  earrings  of  Jacob’s 
family  were  buried  with  the  strange  gods  at  Bethel,  but  their  use  appears  to  have 
been  confined  among  the  Hebrews  to  the  women.  Thus  we  read  in  Judges  viii.  24 : 
“And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  would  desire  a  request  of  you,  that  ye  would  give 
me  every  man  the  earrings  of  his  prey*  (for  they  had  golden  earrings,  because 
they  were  Islimaelites).” 

*  Wc  read,  however,  iuExod.  xxxii.  2,  that  Aaron  bids  the  people  “Break  off  the  golden  ear¬ 
rings  which  are  in  the  ears  of  yonr  wives,  of  ;our  sons,  and  of  yonr  danghters.”  Possibly  children 
of  the  male  sex  wore  earrings  nutil  they  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 
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The  Greek  ladies  wore  earrings  adorned  with  gems,  and  the  Roman  belles,  who 
derived  their  fashions  from  the  East,  very  soon  adopted  this  graceful  ornament.  They 
displayed  their  ostentation  principally  in  their  earrings:  probably  they  were  the  most 
visible  among  their  ornaments.  Pearls  were  held  in  highest  repute  for  drops ;  they 
were  called  uniones,  and  frequently  cost  enormous  sums.  These  were  followed  by 
earrings  made  of  three  or  four  large  pearls  in  a  row,  which  rattled  as  the  wearer 
walked.  The  earrings  of  the  Empress  Poppaea  were  estimated  as  worth  120,000/. ; 
while  those  of  Caesar’s  wife  were  worth  double  that  amount.  There  were  female 
dealers  in  Rome  who  gained  a  handsome  livelihood  solely  by  healing  the  ears  of  ladies 
who  had  torn  the  lobes  by  wearing  jiendants  of  exaggerated  weight ;  and  that  the 
fashion  of  wearing  earrings  spread  among  the  men  is  seen  from  an  edict  forbidding 
it  passed  by  the  Emperor  Severus. 

In  the  East  great  importance  is  attached  to  earrings,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
title  of  the  Emperor  of  Astracan,  who  calls  hunself  “  Possessor  of  the  White 
Elephant  and  the  Two  Earrings,  and  by  virtue  of  this  possession  legitimate  heir  of 
Pegu  and  Birmah,  lord  of  the  twelve  provinces  of  Bengal  and  the  twelve  kings  who 
place  their  heads  under  his  feet."  The  King  of  Ava,  we  may  remark,  styles  himself 
“  Lord  of  the  Twenty-four  Umbrellas,”  which  are  duly  carried  before  him,  their  handles 
richly  decorated  with  precious  stones.  The  earrings  worn  by  the  Hindoos,  male  and 
female,  are  often  of  prodigious  size.  It  is  the  fasliion  to  elongate  the  ear  and  en- 
liU'ge  the  hole  by  putting  in  rings  the  size  of  saucers,  enriched  with  precious  stones. 

Among  the  South  American  Incas  wearing  earrings  was  a  badge  of  knighthood. 
The  monarch  himself  deigned  to  pierce  the  ears  of  the  novices,  and  the  bodkin  was 
left  in  the  hole  till  it  grew  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  ring  which  distinguished 
this  oi^der  of  knights.  The  ornaments  worn  by  the  Inca  himself  were  of  such 
enormous  weight  as  to  drag  down  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  neaily  to  the  shoulder. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  large  earrings  appears  hereditary  in  Peru,  for  we  find  from 
a  recent  traveller  that  the  Cholas,  or  half-breed  women,  wear  pendants  of  such 
a  weight  that  they  have  to  be  supported  by  a  golden  chain,  which  passes  over 
the  head. 

In  England  in  the  olden  time  there  was  a  curious  fancy  of  wearing  keys  in  the 
cars,  to  which  honest  Dogberry  refers :  “  They  say  Conrade  wears  a  key  in  his  ear, 
and  a  lock  hanging  to  it.”  'I'he  pictures  of  Henri  II.  and  Henri  III.  of  France  and 
their  courtiers  prove  that  earrings  were  then  worn  by  men.  The  same  fashion  pre¬ 
vailed  among  ourselves  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  Shakspeare 
himself  did  homage  to  the  mode.  In  Germany  at  the  present  day  earrings  are  very 
common  among  men  of  the  lower  classes  as  a  remedy  against  fits. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  terms  bracelets  and  armlets ;  the  former 
signifies  any  ornament  worn  on  the  arm,  the  latter  exclusively  something  worn 
above  the  elbow.  The  armlet  was  used  as  a  mark  of  sovereignty  in  ancient  times ; 
thus  Judah  wore  it  as  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  this  was  probably  the  ornament 
which  the  Amalekite  took  from  the  arm  of  the  dead  Saul,  and  carried  with  the 
other  insignia  of  royalty  to  David.  The  Egyptian  kings  are  represented  with  arm- 
lets  ;  those  which  have  been  found  are  sevaal  centuries  older  than  the  most  ancient 
Greek  monuments ;  they  are  generally  made  of  beautifully-wrought  gold,  set  with 
precious  stones  or  enamelled  of  brilliant  colours.  Bracelets  did  not  come  into  fashion 
among  the  Greeks  till  a  comparatively  later  date,  and  not  till  they  abolished  the 
long-sleeved  Ionian  tunic  on  behalf  of  the  Doric  costume. 
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Braceleta  among  the  Romans  were  at  the  same  time  a  mark  of  honour  and  a 
token  of  slavery ;  but  in  the  latter  case  they  were  iron  or  brass  bands.  The  gold 
bracelet  was  at  first  given  as  a  reward  of  valour  by  the  kings,  and  we  know  from 
Livy,  that  the  Sabine  warriors  wore  heavy  bracelets.  AVTien  the  treacherous  Tarpeia 
asked,  as  a  reward  for  betraying  the  capitol,  what  they  carried  on  their  left  arm, 
the  Sabines  requited  her  by  burying  her  under  their  shields  as  well  as  their  brace¬ 
lets.  If  the  latter,  however,  were  as  heavy  as  those  to  be  seen  in  cabinets  of 
antiques,  they  would  have  killed  the  maid  without  the  help  of  the  bucklers. 
Bracelets  were  not  worn  by  Roman  ladies  till  they  were  married,  but  then  they  made 
up  for  the  privation  ;  some  of  them  wore  bracelets  weighing  as  much  as  ten  pounds.* 
Among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  a  lady  was  found  wearing  two  bracelets  on  her  arm. 
The  Emperor  Maximiau,  who  was  eight  feet  one  inch  in  height,  used  to  wear  his 
wife’s  bnvcelet  as  a  thumb-ring. 

'I'he  emblem  of  authority  among  the  British  kings  was  gold  bands  worn  on  the 
neck,  arms,  and  knees.  We  find  in  ancient  writers  that  the  warlike  Boadicea  wore 
a  chain  of  gold  round  her  neck  and  bracelets  on  her  arms.  Armlets  were  worn  by 
the  Uoiuaus  when  they  invaded  Gaul.  The  security  of  the  roads  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  robbers  by  Hollo,  the  great  Norman  chief,  are  show'n  by  an  incident  of  his 
life.  One  day,  after  hunting,  as  he  was  taking  his  repast  near  a  brook  in  the  forest 
of  Rouen,  he  hung  his  golden  armlets  on  the  branch  of  an  o.ik,  and  forgot  to  remove 
them  again.  The  jewels  remained  there  three  years,  as  no  one  dared  to  remove  them. 

Bnicelets  are  found  all  over  the  world,  even  tlie  native  girls  of  the  Pacific  being 
taught  by  vanity  to  make  very  pretty  ornaments  of  the  bark  of  trees,  shells, 
feathei-s,  beads,  &c.  In  the  East  every  woman  wears  bracelets,  their  value  natu¬ 
rally  varying  with  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  They  .are  placed  one  above  the  other 
till  the  arms  from  wrist  to  elbow  are  covered  with  them.  Many  of  them  are  so 
massive  as  to  resemble  fetters  more  than  bracelets,  but  an  appearance  of  weight  is 
also  fn-quently  given  by  making  them  hollow. 

The  most  celebrated  armlets  at  the  prisent  day  are  those  which  form  part  of  the 
reg.ilia  of  the  Persian  kings,  aiitl  formerly  belongal  to  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  China. 
The  jewels  in  these  are  bo  maguilieeut  that  the  value  of  the  pair  is  estimated  at 
200,0001.  The  principal  stone  in  the  right  armlet  is  famous  through  the  East  by 
the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Light it  weighs  18G  carats,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
finest-lustred  diamond  in  the  world.  The  chief  jewel  in  the  left  arjulet,  which 
weighs  14C  carats,  is  known  as  the  Crown  of  the  Moon.”  We  may  mention  that 
the  Koh-i-noor  was  worn  by  liunject  Singh  in  an  armlet. 

Chains  were  regarded  in  the  East  as  badges  of  honour  by  the  ancients,  and 
were  bestowed  by  the  king  hiiiiself.  Thus  Josc'ph  was  invested  by  Pharaoh,  and 
Daniel  by  Belshiizzar,  with  this  ornament.  According  to  the  Irish  chronicles,  in 
the  reign  of  iluirheauhoin.  King  of  Ireland,  Anno  Mundi  3070,  Irish  gentlemen 
wore,  by  royal  command,  a  chain  of  gold  round  the  neck,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  commonalty.  When  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  opened,  he  was 
fomid  wearing  an  enamelled  crucifix  suspended  from  a  gold  chain  twenty-four 
inches  in  length,  and  fastened  with  a  clasp  in  which  four  large  stones  were  set. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  chains  were  universally  worn  by  nobles,  and  frequent 

*  This  isbliiou  attempted  to  rise  among  onrbulreg  a  few  years  back.  Oar  reader*  will  remem¬ 
ber  wbat  were  called  “  Aastraliau  bracelets,”  aboata*  thick  as  the  chain  of  the  Warrior's  anchor. 
Taste,  however,  soon  revolted  against  them. 
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allusions  to  them  will  be  found  in  Shakspeare.  Thus  Sir  Toby  bids  Malrolio, 

“  Gro,  sir,  rub  your  chain  with  crumbs.”  Among  the  jewels  sent  by  James  I.  to  H 

Charles,  Prince  of  W ales,  when  in  Spain,  we  find  “  a  chayne  of  gould  of  eight-and- 
forty  pieces,  whereof  twenty-four  are  great  and  twenty-four  small,  gamialied  with 
dyaiuouds ;  and  a  great  George  of  gould  hanging  thereat,  garnished  with  dyamonds 
of  sundry  sorts,  also  one  faire  chayne  of  gould,  having  threescore  pieces,  with  four 
dyamonds  in  each  piece,  and  threescore  great  round  pearles.” 

Chains  and  necklaces  have  been  worn  as  feminine  ornaments  since  the  remotest 
period :  thus  llomcr  dtscribes  to  us  the  amber  and  gold  necklace,  set  with  precious 
stones,  jjresented  to  Penelope  by  one  of  her  suitors.  Wealthy  Roman  ladies  wore  j 

them  of  gold  and  silver,  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  copper.  It  was  the  custom 
to  wind  them  round  the  waist  as  well  as  the  neck,  and  to  hang  from  them  peails  i 

and  trinkets  of  various  sizes.  lu  France,  necklact^  were  first  worn  by  ladies  iu  the  | 

reign  of  Charles  VII.,  who  presented  one  of  precious  stout«  to  Agnes  Sorel.  The  i 

gems  were  probably  uncut,  for  the  lady  complained  of  them  hurting  her  neck  ;  but 
as  the  king  admireil  it,  she  continued  to  werir  it,  saying  that  women  might  smvly 
bear  a  little  pain  to  please  those  they  loved.  The  fiishion,  of  course,  was  at  once 
aihtpted  by  the  Uwlics  of  the  court,  and  soon  became  general.  During  the  reign  of 
Henri  II.  pearls  were  greatly  iu  vogue  for  necklaces,  as  we  find  from  the  portraits 
of  Diane  de  Poitiers  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  'I'hc  Queen  Dowager  of  Prussia 
possesses  a  very  bcjiutiful  pcail  necklace,  formed  in  a  remarkable  way.  On  the 
day  of  her  marriage  the  king  gave  her  a  sjjleudid  pearl,  and  added  oue  on  each 
anniversary.  An  interesting  anecdote  about  necklaces  is  connected  with  the- 
Empress  Eugenie.  When  the  ruler  of  France  marries,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  city 
of  Paris  to  present  the  bride  with  some  costly  gift.  In  1853  the  city  of  Paris 
voted  the  sum  of  600,000  francs  to  purchase  a  diamond  ncckhice  to  rivid  the  one 
whose  wretched  fate  we  deseiilietl  in  our  last  chapter.  But  the  young  emprets 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  money  should  bo  worthily  exiieudeil  in  foimiliug  a  school 
for  |>oor  young  girls  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  'I  his  school,  calleil  the  Maisou 
Eugeuie-Naiwleon,  was  opened  in  1857,  ami  now  shelters  400  girls,  who  are 
instructed  by  those  excellent  teachers  the  Sisters  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  gold  crosses  can  be  traced  to  the  Ix'ginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves  shows  her  ailorneil  with  three 
necklaces,  to  one  of  which  a  jewelled  cross  is  attached.  The  jiiicsts  vehemently 
assailed  this  custom  from  the  pulpit,  but  the  Lulies  held  fast,  and  now  and  then 
added  a  heart  of  precious  stone's.  Eventually  an  anchor  was  placed  with  the  other 
two,  and  hence  we  have  the  now  ordiuiiry  symbols  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Clasps  were  first  worn  by  the  military  to  fasten  their  cloaks,  but  the  fashion 
gradually  became  general  with  both  sexes  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

These  clasps  became  with  time  excessively  large,  and  represented  the  more  inoderu 
fashion  of  brooches. 

Girdles  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  were  used  in  lieu  of  a  purse  or  pocket. 

The  belt  of  the  Roman  ladies  during  the  empire  was  formed  in  front  like  a 
stomacher,  and  set  with  precious  stones.  Hence  we  probably  have  the  first  idea  of 
a  corset.  In  the  ^liddle  Ages  bankrupts  used  to  surrender  their  girdles  in  open 
court.  The  reason  was  that,  as  they  carried  all  articles  of  daily  use  in  them,  it 
was  typical  of  a  surrender  of  their  estate.  Taking  off  the  belt  was  also  a  sign  of 
doing  homage.  Although  not  fashionable  now-a-duys,  jewelled  girdles  have  their 
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uses,  as  was  proved  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  present  Queen  of 
Spain  by  the  curate  Merino.  The  point  of  the  dagger,  striking  on  the  diamond 
belt,  slipped  aside,  and  only  inflicted  a  harmless  flesh  wound. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  in  extaiso  all  the  ornaments  of  male  and  female 
use  to  which  gems  have  been  applied.  For  a  time  valuable  snuff-boxes  were  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  by  men,  while  ladies  imitated  the  fashion  by  carrying  a 
honhonniere.  Shoe-buckles,  too,  have  had  their  day,  although  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  they  were  worn  so  large  as  to  cover  the  instep.  Gold-headed  canes, 
once  the  distinguisliing  signs  of  physicians,  who  had  a  species  of  smelling-box  in 
the  top  to  protect  the  carrier  from  infection,  are  now  rarely  seen,  except  at  sea¬ 
side  French  watering-places,  where  the  Empress  of  France  has  brought  them  into 
fashion  again,  and  in  the  hands  of  state  footmen. 

Rings  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all  ornaments. 
As  a  symbol  of  spiritual  alliance  and  insignia  of  eternal  dignity,  they  date  back  to 
the  fourth  century,  when  we  find  a  ring  used  in  the  consecration  of  bishops.  In 
conformity  with  the  ancient  usage  recorded  in  Scripture,  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  early  adopted  the  ceremony  of  the  ring  of  betrothal  as  a  symbol  of  the 
authority  which  the  husband  gave  the  wife  over  his  household  and  over  the  earthly 
goods  with  which  he  endowed  her. 

“  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  lore, 

Confirmed  by  natural  joinder  of  yonr  bands, 

Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips. 

Strengthened  by  interchangemuut  of  yonr  rings.” 

In  the  ancient  marriage  ritual,  the  husband  placed  the  ring  on  the  first  joint  of 
the  bride’s  thumb,  saying,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Father he  then  removed  it  to 
the  forefinger  with  the  words,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Son then  to  the  middle 
finger,  adding,  “  And  of  the  Holy  Ghost finally  the  ring  was  left  on  the  fourth 
finger  with  the  word  “Amen !”  About  a  century  ago  it  was  tlie  custom  to  wear 
the  marriage  ring  on  the  thumb,  although  at  the  nuptial  ceremony  it  was  placed 
on  the  fourth  finger. 

The  coronation  ring  of  the  kings  of  England  is  plain  gold,  with  a  large  violet 
table  ruby,  whereon  a  plain  cross  of  St.  George  is  curiously  engraved.  The  queen’s 
ring  is  also  of  gold,  with  a  large  table  ruby  and  sixteen  small  diamonds  round  the 
ring.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  curious  Venetian  fashion  of  the  Doge  of  Venice 
wedding  the  Adriatic.  Annually  for  six  hundred  years  the  magnificently-appointed 
Bucentaur  bore  the  doge  to  the  shores  of  the  Lido,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Here,  letting  a  ring  fall  into  the  bosom  of  his  bride,  the  bridegroom  uttered  the 
words,  “  We  wed  thee  with  this  ring  in  token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty.” 
Napoleon  I.  dissolved  the  marriage,  and  the  couple  never  came  together  again. 

Among  ring  curiosities  we  may  mention  the  gimmal,  often  alluded  to  in  old 
writers.  It  is  composed  of  twin  or  double  hoops,  fitting  so  exactly  into  each  other 
that,  when  united,  they  form  but  one  circlet.  Each  hoop  is  generally  surmounted 
by  a  hand,  the  two  being  clasped  when  the  rings  are  brought  together.  One  hoop 
was  sometimes  of  gold,  and  the  other  of  silver.  The  custom  of  wearing  mourning- 
rings  is  ancient:  thus  we  find  Shakspeare  bequeathing  to  John  Ilenninge, 
II.  Burbage,  and  Henry  Condell  “  twenty-six  shillings  cightpcucc  apiece  to  buy 
them  rings.”  Rings  were  also  given  away  to  attendants  on  the  day  of  their  master’s 
marriage,  llie  fashion  of  wearing  thumb-rings  is  very  ancient  in  England.  When 
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the  tomb  of  the  Venerable  Bede  was  opened  in  1831,  a  large  thumb-ring  of  iron, 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  gold,  was  found  in  the  place  which  the  right  hand 
had  occupied  before  it  fell  into  dust. 

Rings  have  been  used  more  than  any  other  ornaments  as  signals,  passports, 
tokens  of  recognition,  &c.  Our  readers  are  of  course  acquainted  with  the  story  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  ring  given  to  Essex  (which,  however,  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
fable),  but  perhaps  they  are  not  aware  that,  when  the  virgin  queen  dietl,  one  of 
her  ladies  drew  a  turquoise  ring  off  her  mistress’s  hand,  and  threw  it  out  of  a 
window  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  as  had  been  arranged  between  them.  By  him 
the  ring  was  carried  with  all  speed  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 

The  old  fashion  of  mottoes  or  posies  on  rings  has  been  lately  revived  by  jewellers, 
and  Shak-speare  has  several  allusions  to  these  love  tokens.  Thus  Graliano,  in  the 
“  hlerchant  of  Venice,”  complains  of  Nerissa  quarrelling 

“  About  a  hoop  of  gohl,  a  paltry  ring, 

That  she  did  give  mo  :  whoBO  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutlers’  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  'Imvc  me  and  leone  me  not !'  ” 

And  Jacques,  in  “As  You  Like  It,”  sttys  to  Orlando — 

“  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers. 

Have  you  not  heen  acquainted  with 
Goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conned  them  out  of  rings?" 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  one  of  hLs  wedding  gifts  to  the  Princess  Alexandra, 
revived  the  fashion  of  expressing  deviees  by  precious  stones  which  used  to  Ihj  in 
fitshion.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  word  “Adele”  was  spelt  with  an  amethyst,  a 
diamond,  an  emerald,  a  lapis  lazuli,  and  a  second  emerald. 

Wearing  rings  is  not  confined  to  the  fingers.  The  kings  of  Pegu  have  rings 
on  their  great  toes,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Turkish  ladies,  who  spend  half 
their  life  reclining  on  soft  pillows.  And  we  find  that,  during  the  reign  of  the 
French  Directory,  ladies  adopterl  wh.at  was  supposed  to  be  a  classical  costume ;  and 
the  upper  ten  thousand  of  that  day  promenaded  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
with  bare  feet  and  sandals,  their  toes,  adorned  with  gems,  fully  displayed. 

Rings  have  often  been  used  to  contain  poison:  such  was  the  ring  of  Cawar 
Borgia,  which  had  a  projection  which  entered  the  flesh  of  the  victim  whose  hand 
he  clasped,  and  dealt  death.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Rimmel  has  recently  re-introduced 
the  ring  from  which  perfume  can  be  squirted,  to  the  grctat  amusement  of  ladies  and 
the  delight  of  those  whom  they  honour  with  this  attention.  'I'hiebault,  in  his 
“  Souvenirs  de  Vingt  Ans  k  Berlin,”  however,  tells  a  story  where  a  ring  of  this 
nature  nearly  produced  a  tragedy,  which  we  will  quote : — 

“  M.  de  Guinea,  French  ambassador  at  Berlin,  had  greatly  mortified  the  Prussian 
nobles  and  the  other  foreign  ministers  by  the  ostentatious  pomp  he  disjdayed. 
Those  whose  limited  means  he  thus  eclipsed  longed  for  some  opportunity  to  wound 
his  vanity.  At  this  crisis  a  Russian  ambassador,  who  was  returning  home  to 
present  at  his  own  court  his  newly-married  bride,  stopped  on  his  way  at  Berlin. 
Prince  Dlogorukow,  the  Russian  envoy  at  that  capital,  did  the  honours  to  his 
countryman,  and  gave  him  and  his  wife  a  dinner,  to  which  all  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  were  invited.  M.  de  Guincs  was  seated  next  the  bride,  who  had 
joined  the  malcontents,  and  had  undertaken  to  annoy  the  Frenchman.  She  placed 
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on  her  finger  a  costly  ring,  to  which  she  invited  her  neighbour’s  attention  during 
dinner.  As  he  stooped  to  examine  it,  she  pressed  a  spring  in  the  side  of  the  ring 
and  squirted  some  water  into  M.  de  Guines’  face.  He  laughed  and  took  no  further 
notice.  Again  the  lady  played  the  trick,  and  the  Frenchman  said  to  his  foolish 
assailant  seriously,  ‘  Madam,  this  kind  of  jest  excites  laughter  the  first  time  ;  when 
repeated,  it  may  be  excused  as  proceeding  from  a  lady ;  but  the  third  time  it  would 
be  regarded  as  an  insult,  and  you  would  immediately  receive  in  your  face  the  glass 
of  water  before  me.  Of  this  I  have  the  honour  to  give  you  notice,  madam.’  The 
lady,  thinking  he  would  not  dare  to  execute  his  threat,  again  squirted  the  water  at 
M.  de  Guines,  who  was  as  good  as  his  word,  calmly  saying,  ‘  I  warned  you,  madam.’ 
The  husband  took  the  wisest  course,  declaring  the  ambassador  perfectly  warranted 
by  his  wife’s  unjustifiable  rudeness.  The  lady  changed  her  dress,  and  the  guests 
were  requested  to  maintain  silence  on  the  affair.” 

Rings  have  in  some  countries  been  made  a  species  of  love’s  telegraph.  If  a 
gentleman  wants  a  wife,  he  wears  a  ring  on  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand :  if  he 
be  engaged,  he  wears  it  on  the  second  finger ;  if  married,  on  the  third ;  if  he  never 
intends  to  marry,  on  the  fourth.  When  a  lady  is  not  engaged,  she  wears  a  hoop  or 
diamond  on  her  first  finger ;  if  engaged,  on  the  second :  if  married,  on  the  third ; 
and  on  the  fourth  if  she  intend  to  remain  a  spinster. 

Tlie  fidlowing  letter,  written  by  Poi)e  Innocent  to  John,  King  of  England, 
showing  the  symbolical  use  of  rings  and  precious  stones  in  those  days,  will  form  an 
appropriate  conclusion  of  our  papers : — 

“  Among  the  riches  that  mortals  prize  as  the  most  valuable,  and  desire  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  it  is  our  opinion  that  pime  gold  and  precious  stones  hold  tho 
first  rank.  Though  we  arc  persuaded  that  your  royal  excellence  has  no  want  of 
such  things,  we  have  thought  proper  to  send  you,  as  a  mark  of  our  good-will,  foim 
rings  set  with  stones.  We  beg  the  favour  you  would  consider  the  mystery  con¬ 
tained  in  their  form,  their  matter,  their  number,  and  their  colour,  rather  than  their 
value — their  roundness,  denoting  eternity,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
ought  to  induce  you  to  tend  without  ceasing  from  earthly  things  to  heavenly,  and 
from  things  temporal  to  things  eternal ;  the  number,  four,  which  is  a  square, 
signifies  firmness  of  mind,  not  to  be  shaken  by  adversity  or  elevated  by  prosperity, 
but  always  continuing  in  the  same  state :  this  is  a  perfection  to  which  yours  will 
not  fail  to  arrive,  when  it  shall  be  adorned  with  the  four  cardinal  virtues — justice, 
fortitude,  freedom,  and  temperance.  The  first  will  be  of  service  in  judgments,  tho 
second  in  adversity,  the  third  in  dubious  cases,  and  the  fourth  in  prosperity.  By 
the  gold  is  signified  wisdom,  as  gold  is  the  most  precious  of  metals :  wisdom  is,  of 
all  endowments,  the  most  excellent,  as  the  prophet  witnesses  in  these  words :  ‘  The 
spirit  of  wisdom  shall  rest  upon  him.’  And,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  requisite 
for  a  sovereign.  Accordingly,  Solomon,  that  pacific  king,  only  asked  of  God 
wisdom  to  make  him  to  well  govern  his  people.  The  green  colour  of  the  emerald 
denotes  faith;  the  clearness  of  the  sapphire,  hope ;  the  redness  of  the  ruby,  charity; 
and  the  colour  of  the  topaz,  good  works,  concerning  which  our  Saviour  said,  ‘  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works.’  In  the 
emerald,  therefore,  you  have  what  you  are  to  believe,  in  the  sapphire  what  you  are 
to  hope,  in  the  ruby  what  you  are  to  love,  and  in  the  topaz  what  you  are  to  prac¬ 
tise,  to  the  end  you  may  proceed  from  virtue  to  virtue,  till  you  come  to  the  vision 
of  the  God  of  gods  in  Sion.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TDETIDETUENS, 

- “  I  Bhonld  even  die  with  pity 

To  see  another  thus.” 

With  great  difRculty  Catherine  persuaded  Madame  Bartolini  to  take  a  few 
hours’  rest  before  their  departure.  Once  in  bed,  the  exhausted  woman  slept 
profoundly,  while  Catherine,  overwhelmed  with  thought,  watched  by  her  side. 

The  depth  of  the  obligation  to  the  mother  and  son,  and  the  fervour  of  her 
gratitude,  must  be  understood  ere  the  strength  of  her  present  anguish  can  be 
measured.  She  had  been  read  a  bitter  lesson.  She  saw  her  conduct  placed  liefore 
her  in  a  light  in  which  she  had  never  viewed  it,  and  she  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  her  fears  had  been  selfish,  and  her  desertion  cruel. 

“  I  have  proved  myself  no  worthier  than  Monro,”  she  said  bitterly ;  “  I  blame 
him  no  more.  I  forgive  him  from  my  very  soul.  I  have  done  worse  than  he.  But 
I  will  not  be  ungrateful.  Oh,  let  them  take  my  life  if  it  will  repay  them !  Perhajis 
I  shall  find  rest  for  myself  in  devoting  my  days  to  this  kind  heart  that  loves  me. 
But  what  have  I  to  offer  him  ?  Money  I  have  none,  and  love  I  have  not  to  bestow. 
Alas !  as  his  mother  says,  I  can  give  him  the  comfort  of  my  presence — the  kindness 
of  a  sist^.  Oh,  if  he  dies  1” 

Catherine  looked  at  his  sleeping  mother,  and  mai-ked  the  lines  of  deep  suffering 
on  her  face,  and  felt  at  that  moment  that  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  save 
this  life,  so  precious  to  that  poor  sufferer. 

Madame  Bartolini  awoke,  and,  sitting  up  in  bed,  gazed  earnestly  at  Catherine’s 
sorrowful,  self-reproachful  face. 

“  I  have  had  a  dream,  mia  figlia,”  she  said.  “  I  thought  you  brought  him  health 
and  happiness,  and  you  brought  them  in  these  simple  words :  ‘  Giulio,  I  will  be 
your  wife.’  Oh,  Catherine !  if  that  would  save  him !” 

The  unhappy  mother  looked  into  Catherine’s  eyes  with  imploring  anguish, 
laying  her  clasped  hands  on  the  young  girl’s  shoulder. 

“  If  it  will  save  him,  I  will  say  the  words.” 

But  Catherine’s  lips  trembled  as  she  spoke,  all  colour  forsook  her  cheeks,  her 
heart  almost  ceased  to  beat ;  she  had  uttered  that  which  severed  her  from  all  hope, 
for  now  she  felt  she  had  never  ceased  to  hope,  and  she  bent  her  head  on  her  clasped 
hands,  and  wept. 

Madame  Bartolini  kissed  her,  drew  her  head  on  her  bosom,  and  then  lay  down 
and  slept.  How  could  she  think  that  any  woman  going  to  marry  Giulio— her  son, 
her  idol — could  be  really  unhappy  ? 

Catherine  committed  a  fatal  mistake.  She  allowed  pity  and  gratitude  to  delude 
her  into  an  act  that  should  spring  from  love  alone. 

In  marriage,  love,  and  love  only,  fulfils  the  law.  Every  other  feeling,  like  a 
counterfeit  coin,  which  may  be  beautiful  in  itself,  is  utterly  rejected  when  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  love. 
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Even  Catherine’s  past  sufferings  made  her  err.  She  had  endured  so  much  that 
she  shrank  from  the  thought  of  inflicting  pain  on  another,  though  here  it  might  be 
even  a  duty. 

Still  nothing  could  repress  the  chill  vrith  which  she  thought  of  the  irrevocable 
words  she  had  spoken,  one  reflection  alone  giving  a  dimness  to  her  pain  and 
banishing  her  fate  to  a  distance. 

“  Giulio  must  wait  a  long,  long  while,  we  are  both  so  poor.” 

“  This  is  just  come  for  you,  signora,”  whispered  the  girl  who  waited  on  Catherine, 
entering  the  room  with  a  soft  step. 

It  was  a  telegram  folded  in  the  usual  form.  Catherine  opened  it  and  read — 

“  Mr.  Brentwood  is  dead,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  All  is  yours.  Return 
to  England  as  soon  as  possible ;  meanwhile  write  instructions.  I  liave  placed  2,0001. 
to  your  credit,  advised  at  your  banker’s  in  Florence.” 

Poor  Mr.  Brentwood !  the  end  of  the  world  was  come  for  him. 

The  paper  dropped  from  Catherine’s  hand.  There  was  no  gladness  within  her. 
If  the  words  she  had  just  spoken  bound  her  before  to  a  fulfilment  at  some  dim 
distance,  this  now  brought  it  near,  and  rendered  all  revocation  impossible.  She 
had  given  her  promise  Avhen  she  wiis  poor;  there  should  be  no  drawing  back 
now  she  was  rich.  The  mere  thought  stung  her  like  the  treacherous  bite  of  a 
serpent. 

Pale  and  cold  as  a  statue,  she  rose  and  wrote  a  few  words  for  her  solicitor,  which 
she  sent  to  the  telegraph-office  by  the  hands  of  the  messenger  who  waited. 

She  found  herself  wondering  as  she  wrote  what  Monro  would  say,  what  Monro 
would  think.  The  bitter  thought  even  crossed  her  mind  that  be  might  address  her 
again  now. 

“  And  I  ?  if  I  were  not  bound,  I  should  forgive  all.  O  let  me  saVh  myself 
from  self- contempt !  I  will  hasten  all  this.” 

She  feared  more  to  lose  her  last  esteem  for  him  than  to  lose  happiness.  She 
hurried  down  to  the  first  floor.  It  was  early  morning ;  no  one  was  up  save  the 
young  Beatrice  Arundel,  whose  bright  face  met  her  in  the  corridor. 

“  Let  me  see  your  mother,”  said  Catherine. 

Her  white  face  struck  the  girl  with  terror :  she  opened  her  mother’s  door  instantly. 

Pardon  me,”  said  Catherine  in  a  low  voice,  as  going  to  the  bedside  she  took 
Mis.  Arundel’s  extended  hand,  and  met  her  surprised  look — “  pardon  me  :  I  depart 
for  Rome  instantly.  I  shall  come  back  in  a  few  days  with  a  sick,  perhaps  a  dying 
friend.  Will  you  get  a  villa  for  me  in  the  environs?  Let  it  be  beautiful  for 
situation,  exquisite  in  taste ;  fill  it  with  flowers,  make  it  lovely  in  all  things.  Never 
mind  the  cost:  I  give  you  carte-blanche.  You  understand  me— I  want  to  surprise 
my  friends.  I  want  to  recall  a  sick  heart  to  life.” 

“  I  understand  nothing,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel,  drawing  Catherine  nearer  to  her, 
to  look  with  inquiring  doubt  into  her  face. 

“  Ah,  I  forgot.  Read  this.  I  am  not  mad,  you  see.” 

hlrs.  Arundel  read  the  message  from  England  hastily,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  joy. 

“  My  dear  Catherine,  I  congratulate  you.  How  glad  I  am !” 

But  there  was  no  answering  joy  in  Catherine’s  pale  face,  as,  releasing  herself 
from  her  friend’s  embracing  arm,  she  turned  to  go. 

“  I  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of  earning  any  more  money  by  my  drawings,” 
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she  said,  with  an  attempt  to  smile.  “  Well,  you  understand  now.  You  w  ill  do 
what  I  ask,  will  you  not  ?” 

Her  tone  was  so  dead  and  lifeless  that  Mrs.  Arundel  wondered. 

“  Were  you  much  attached  to  this  cousin  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Poor  Mr.  Brentwood,”  answered  Catherine.  Her  acctnt  replied  to  Mre. 

Arundel’s  question  without  further  words. 

“  And  who  are  yomr  friends?” 

“  A  poor  artist  of  Home  and  his  mother,  a  widow,  who  has  but  him  in  the 
world.  Can  the  villa  be  ready  in  a  week,  do  you  think  ?” 

“  With  such  means  as  yours,  yes,  it  can  be  ready,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel ;  but  her 
tone  had  a  ring  of  vexation  and  doubt  that  Catherine  did  not  heod,  for  she  was 
gone. 

“  Very  strange,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel. 

She  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  and,  sitting  down  to  the  desk,  wrote  a  long  letter 
for  England.  She  pondered  much  as  she  wrote,  and  at  last  said  to  herself — 

“  If  that  artist  comes  in  the  way,  it  will  certainly  kill  the  old  lady.”  i 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Lady  Cloverhill. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WORLDLINESS  CONFESSES  THAT  “HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY.” 

“  Machinstione,  hollowness,  treachery,  and  all  minons  disorders,  follow  ns  distinictly  to  our 

graves.” 

“  So  you  are  come  at  last,”  said  old  Lady  Cloverhill  in  a  very  snappish  voice, 
as  her  grandson  stooped  over  her  arm-chair  to  embrace  her. 

“  Come  at  last !”  cried  Monro  Eyrecourt,  in  one  of  those  cheerful  tones  that  a 
man  will  put  on  when  he  feels  himself  an  utteily  miserable  dog  upon  the  earth — 
“  come  at  last !  Is  that  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  travelling  like  a  queen’s  messenger 
night  and  day  from  Jerusalem  to  Ixindon  ?” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  you  went  to  Jerusalem  for,”  said  the  old  lady. 

“  Nor  I  either,”  said  Monro.  “  I  have  not  the  least  idea  why  I  went  there. 
At  one  time  I  had  a  kind  of  glimmering  notion  that  I  was  going  for  something, 
but  the  idea  evaporated  in  the  heat,  and  the  something  was  not  found.  I  believe, 
granny,  I  went  to  satisfy  the  vague  craving  that  every  Englishman  feels  to  run 
away  from  himself.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  a  word  you  say,”  replied  my  lady.  “  You  know  very  w'ell 
why  you  went ;  the  only  thing  you  don’t  know  is,  why  you  came  back.” 

“I  came  back  partly  because  the  kindest  of  grandmothers  asked  me,  and 
partly  because  I  was  tired  of  eating  lean  fowls,  and  letting  other  lean  creatures 
oat  me.” 

“  They  haven’t  left  much  of  you,”  said  Lady  Cloverhill  in  a  tone  of  much 
discontent.  “  You  are  as  thin  as  an  Arab,  and  as  brown.” 

“  I  consider  myself  improved,”  said  Monro  in  a  mock-serious  tone. 

“  I  never  saw  you  so  ugly  in  all  my  life,”  said  Lady  Cloverhill — “  never  since 
you  were  a  boy,  and  had  the  chicken-pox.  You  look  exactly  as  if  you  had  it  now.” 

“  Sent  by  the  lean  fowls  in  revenge,”  laughed  Monro.  “  Honourable  scars 
gained  in  battle  with  the  mosquitoes,  grandma,  that’s  all.” 
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“  Very  provoking  you  shouldn’t  be  looking  yourself,  just  when  I  want  you  to 
be  particularly  handsome.” 

“  Am  I  not  good-looking  enough  for  you,  mother  dear  ?"  asked  Monro,  laying  a 
very  brown  hand  on  the  old  lady’s  lap. 

“  There’s  a  hand,  now !  Why  couldn’t  you  take  more  care  of  yourself?”  said 
his  grandmother  fretfully,  “  Well,  we  must  stay  here  in  London  six  weeks,  to 
get  up  your  looks  before  we  go,  that's  all.” 

“  Go !  Why,  where  are  we  going  ?”  asked  Monro.  “  I  thought  you  had  just 
summoned  me  home.” 

You  see,  Monro,  I  asked  you  to  come  home  because  I  want  you  to  escort  mo 
to  Florence.” 

“  Now,  my  dear  grandmother,  ask  me  to  take  you  to  Norway  or  Sweden,  and 
I’ll  consent  with  pleasiue ;  but  Italy — no.  It  is  ready  cruel  to  recall  a  poor  fellow 
from  the  frying-pan  in  order  to  thrust  him  into  the  fire.  I  stood  by  my  regiment 
at  Corfu  till  I  was  broiled ;  I  went  on  with  it  to  Ihlalta,  where  I  was  baked ;  and 
then,  thinking  myself  well  seasoned,  I  got  leave,  and  plunged  into  Syria,  where  I 
was  flayed.  No  more  sunny  climes  and  blue  skies  for  me  just  at  present.  You 
can’t  think  how  I  enjoy  that  east  wind  rushing  in  at  the  window,  creeping  round 
the  nape  of  my  neck,  and  insinuating  itself  down  my  back :  it’s  delicious.” 

“  Good  gracious,  Monro !  shut  that  window  directly.” 

“  My  dear  grandma,  there’s  no  window  open,  and  I  dare  say  you  can’t  feel  the 
draught ;  only  I’ve  become  so  sensitive  to  the  delights  of  our  climate,  and  appreciate 
the  ventilating  qualities  of  our  windows.” 

“  Nonsense,  Monro.  So  you  won’t  escort  me  to  Italy  ?” 

“  Don’t  ask,”  said  Monro,  shaking  his  head. 

“  Not  even  to  see  an  old  friend?” 

“Ah,  grandma,  don’t  try  to  make  me  sentimental.  A  thousand  scrape  of 
poetry — philosophical,  consoling,  cynical,  moralising — rush  into  my  head  at  once ; 
but  I  resist  the  torrent :  I  won’t  even  sneer  :  I  will  merely  say  that  to  see  a  friend 
I  will  even  walk  into  the  sun  itself — as  soon  as  the  solar  line  is  finished.” 

Lady  Cloverhill  sighed.  “  So  you  believe  neither  in  friendship  nor  in  love?” 

“  I  believe  in  the  French  verb,  but  not  in  the  English,”  said  Monro.  “  ‘  J’aime 
Cecile,  j’aime  mon  diner,’  an  expression  which  places  the  two  things  on  a  par, 
showing  their  comparative  merits  are  the  same,  and  therefore  one’s  affection  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two.  It  is  only  a  very  miserable  fellow  who  would 
break  his  heart  about  a  dinner :  a  more  miserable  fellow  still  who  would  break  his 
heart  about  a  woman — 

“  ‘  And  \rhat  is  friendship  but  a  name — 

A  sound  that  Inlls  to  sleep, 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

“  ‘  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fair  one’s  jest - ’ 

“  I  declare,”  cried  Monro,  checking  himself,  “  I’ll  never  forgive  you,  grand’mere, 
for  bringing  me  to  the  point  of  quoting  jx)etry.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  Lady  Cloverhill,  “  there  is  one  comfort,  you  never  mean  what 
you  say,  and  I  only  wish  that  was  all  you  had  to  forgive  me  for.” 
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Monro  stopped  in  liis  walk  to  the  window,  and  twnei  back. 

“  For  what  can  I  have  to  forgive  you,  my  dear  mother,  cxcqit  for  spoiling  me 
as  a  boy,  and  loving  me  mcwe  than  I  deserve  as  a  man  ?  Come,  come,  of  course  I 
was  only  joking  about  Italy.  I’ll  take  you  to  Florence  or  to  Bagdad,  or  anywhere 
you  like." 

“My  dear,  I  knew  that  quite  well ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

“  Well,  what  is  it?” 

“  Mr.  Brentwood  is  dead.” 

Eyrecourt’s  face  flushed  suddenly,  but  he  answered,  as  lightly  as  ever — 

“  Well,  mother,  then  they’ve  got  a  queer  customer  in  the  next  world,  that’s  all. 
Did  he  sell  his  body  to  the  hospital,  and  pocket  the  money,  or  do  auy  little  trade  of 
that  kind  before  he  died  ?” 

“  He  bought  a  cheap  horse,”  said  Lady  Cloverhill,  “  blind  of  one  eye,  and 
diseased.  He  swore  he  could  cure  him,  and  so  make  the  animal  worth  a  couple  of 
pounds  or  so  more,  which  ho  expected  to  get  by  selling  him  to  a  tenant ;  but  he 
caught  the  horrid  disorder  himself,  and  died  in  three  days.” 

Monro  shuddered,  and  was  silent. 

“  Well  ?”  said  Lady  Cloverhill  anxiously. 

Still  no  answer. 

“  Of  com-se  you  know  your  old  flame,  Catherine  Morley,  comes  into  all  the 
property  ?” 

“  It  is  only  just  his  widow  should  have  it,”  said  Monro,  speaking  carelessly  with 
a  visible  effort. 

“  His  widow !  Ah,  Moirro,  that’s  what  you  have  to  forgive.  I  am  much  to 
blame,  my  dear  boy.  I  wish  now  I  had  let  things  alone,  but  your  uncle  set  me  on.” 

“AVhat  do  you  mean?”  said  Monro,  a  sudden  paleness  overspreading  his 
embrowned  cheeks,  and  an  earnest  vibration  in  his  voice  betraying  the  depth  within, 
beneath  that  careless  surface. 

“  What  do  I  mean  ?”  eried  Lady  Cloverhill  fretfully.  “  Do  you  want  an  old 
woman  like  me  to  own  she  has  been  telling  fibs  ?” 

“  My  dear  grandmother,”  began  Monro :  even  his  lips  were  pale  now. 

“  I  tell  you  it  was  your  uncle’s  doing,  or  most  of  it,  though,  of  course,  I  didn’t 
wish  either  to  see  you  ruin  yourself.  You  know  very  well  I  couldn’t  help  you. 
It’s  my  belief,  my  son  Cloverhill  would  skin  a  flint.  You’ve  no  idea  the  trouble  I 
have  about  my  miserable  little  jointure ;  even  the  old  castle  he  begrudges  me,  and 
(KHnes  tumbling  into  it  once  a  year  with  his  twelve  children,  and  tells  me  to  my 
face  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  him  and  Emma  as  a  nursery  when  I’m  dead. 
Then  my  daughter.  Lady  Marshton — but  there  I  you  could  never  have  thought 
yoiu*  aunt  would  help  you.  If  her  husband  caught  her  saying  she  had  any 
relations,  or  any  affection,  or  any  hotly,  or  any  soul,  or  anything  that  wasn’t  his, 
he’d  make  her  remember  her  imprudence  with  such  effect  that  her  miserable  little 
heart  would  quake  for  a  twelvemonth.” 

“  My  dear  grandmother,  we  are  not  talking  of  my  aunt,  but  of - ” 

“  Of  Catherine  Morley?  Yes.  Well,  she  is  at  Florence,  and  I  want  you  to 
take  me  out  there  to  see  her.  Dear  girl !  I  was  always  fond  of  her — very  fond  of 
her.  I’m  sure,  Monro,  you  will  say  that  I  always  told  you  she  was  a  dear  girl.” 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  grandson  with  an  injured  expression. 

“  Except  when  you  told  me  she  was  a  heartless  jilt,”  said  Monro  bitterly. 
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“  Now,  my  dear,  I  deny  that.  I  never  said  the  words.  I  said  that  Mr.  Brent¬ 
wood  had  proposed  to  Catherine,  and  I  had  that  on  good  authority ;  and  that,  of 
course,  she  felt  the  loss  of  fortune  very  much ;  and  I  couldn’t  suppose — could  I  ? — 
that  she  would  refuse  the  opportunity  of  getting  it  back.  Of  course  I  concluded 
she’d  marry  him.  I  don’t  blame  myself  at  all  for  telling  you  all  that ;  but  where 
I  do  feel  that  I  was  a  little  precipitate  was  in  permitting  you  to  take  a  wrong 
impression  of  Catherine  herself.  You  know,  my  dear,  I  see  now  I  ought  to  have 
let  you  read  the  letters  I  had  from  her  while  I  was  at  Constantinople ;  but,  in  fact, 
she  was  in  great  distress,  and  I  thought  it  would  only  pain  you  to  know  it ;  and 
when  she  VTote  and  released  you  in  those  few  quiet  Hues — which,  labouring  under  a 
wrong  impression  as  you  were,  you  natunvlly  thought  heartless — instead  of  keeping 
my  promise  to  explain  affaii-s  to  you,  I — I'm  afraid  I  rather  led  you  to  suppose  she 
was  anxious  to  be  free  to  marry  Brentwood — the  odious  savage !  But,  my  dear 
Idonro,  really  I’m  not  to  blame.  Your  uncle  wrote  me,  saying,  ‘  Do  get  my  boy 
out  of  it,  or  it  will  be  a  terrible  affair  for  him.  I  shall  stop  his  allowance,’  and  so 
forth.  And,  of  course,  the  m-in  did  not  tell  me  how  I  was  to  get  you  out  of  it ; 
he  left  me,  as  all  the  men  do,  to  tell  fibs  for  him,  and  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I 
regret  the  whole  affair.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself — never !  The  finest  estate  in 
all  the  county !  What  a  position  for  you !  Ah,  I  see  you  won’t  speak  ;  I  don’t 
wonder  you  are  grieved  at  such  a  loss.” 

“  Loss  indeed !”  murmured  Monro. 

“But,  my  dear,  all  I  can  do  to  repair  the  mischief  I  will.  We’ll  start  for 
Florence  at  once.  I’m  sure  I’ve  been  nearly  mad  ever  since  I  heard  Brentwood 
was  dead ;  what  he  came  alive  for  I  never  could  make  out ;  and  I  wrote  and  wrote 
to  you,  and  telegraphed  till  all  the  wires  in  Europe  were  as  shaky  as  myself.  Ah, 
Monro,  I’ve  been  really  ill.  When  I  think  that,  but  for  my  listening  to  your 
uncle,  you  would  now  have  fifteen  thousand  a  year - ” 

“  Cease,  mother ! — for  God’s  sake,  ce.Tse !”  cried  Monro.  “  Can  you  not  see  that 
this  thrice- cursed  inheritance  separates  me  for  ever  from  Catherine?  Oh,  what 
have  you  done?  Must  I  drink  this  cup  of  misery  to  the  dregs?  Mother,  you 
have  ruined  me  for  this  world  and  for  the  next !” 

Never  before  had  Lady  Cloverhill  heard  a  reproach  from  Monro’s  lips.  She 
rose  violently  agitated ;  her  aged  hands  trembled  as  she  leant  on  her  stick. 

“  I  did  all  for  the  best,”  she  kept  repeating  as  she  looked  helplessly  round. 

There  are  people  from  whose  hands  we  must  accept  any  injury,  any  misery  they 
choose  to  heap  upon  us,  and  we  must  never  utter  a  reproach  in  return.  The  wretched 
daughter  sold  to  a  hapless  marriage  gazes  in  her  foolish  mother’s  face,  and  knows  it 
would  be  madness  to  speak  her  pain.  The  miserable  husband,  ruined  by  a  reckless 
wife,  looks  on  his  shattered  home,  and  holds  his  peace.  There  are  no  people  escape 
with  such  impunity  as  the  short-sighted,  the  selfish,  and  the  worldly.  ITieir  very 
stupidity  saves  them.  W'hy  should  we  beat  out  our  brains  against  a  wall?  And 
of  what  use  to  touch  their  leaden  hearts  with  the  point  of  a  pin  when  our  own  are 
writhing  in  mortal  anguish?  The  combat  is  not  equal;  they  wear  armour,  and 
your  true  ass's  skin  is  invulnerable. 

Monro  gazed  on  Lady  Cloverhill’s  grey  hairs,  her  aged  face,  her  trembling 
frame,  and  alrea<ly  repented  of  having  yielded  to  the  vehemence  of  his  grief. 
Restraining  himself  by  an  intense  effort,  he  replaced  her  in  her  chair,  and  leant 
over  her  tenderly. 
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“  Mother,  let  it  comfort  you  to  know  I  care  nothing  for  this  fortune  you  regret. 
Would  to  God  Brentwood  had  taken  his  cursed  money  with  him !” 

“  And — and  you  forgive  me?  I’ll  leave  you  all  I  can,  Monro,  my  deiw.” 

Monro  held  her  hand,  and  resolutely  compelled  his  face  to  be  calm,  though  ho 
could  not  command  his  voice. 

“Tell  me  all,”  he  said.  “I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  but  you  must  tell 
me  everything,  and  afterwards  you  must  write  to  Catherine ;  you  must  confess  to 
her — you  must  explain,  I  mean - ” 

“  Certainly,  certainly  Twill,  my  dear.  As  to  telling  you  all,  there  isn't  much 
to  tell.  When  Catherine  wrote  you  that  short  letter  which  you  thought  so  heart¬ 
less  she  was  in  great  distress.  Her  anxieties  were  terrible ;  her  father  dying,  ruin 
crushing  them  down  on  all  sides,  and  her  energies,  her  courage,  her  health  giving 
way.  I  think  she  was  too  proud  to  enlarge  on  these  things,  lest  she  sliould  owe 
anything  to  your  compassion.  I  was  just  going  out  to  Constantinople,  and 
promised  to  explain  all.  At  first  I  waited  because  I  found  you  in  the  hospital  so 
ill ;  then  came  your  imcle’s  letter,  and,  meanwhile,  Catherine's  letters  had  told  mo 
their  ruin  was  so  complete,  so  entirely  beyond  anything  1  had  supposed,  that  I 
really  did  not  see  how  it  w'as  possible  you  could  marry.  Then  I  heard  from  Lady 
Simper,  saying  Brentwood  had  proposed  to  Catherine,  and  people  hojied  the  match 
would  save  poor  Mr.  Morley’s  life.  Now,  seeing  how  fiercely  you  took  that  up, 
and  appeared  to  forget  the  girl  at  once,  I  didn't  tliink  you  cared  enough  about  her 
to  make  it  necessivry  to  contradict  the  report  af  terwiirds.  I  considered  it  w;is  better 
to  let  well  alone.  Through  a  little  well-meant  gossip  here  an  unfortunate  engage¬ 
ment  was  broken  off.  I  avoided  the  subject,  so  did  you.  Besides,  I  considered  that, 
when  you  went  home,  you  would  ascertain  the  real  facts  at  once,  an  l  see  the  girl, 
and  make  it  up,  if  you  were  both  attached.'’ 

“  I  never  went  into  the  North  at  all.  I  in.ado  no  inquliies  anywhere,”  said 
Monro  bitterly ;  “  and  I  only  stayed  in  Ihiglaiid  two  inoiiths,  being  all  the  while 
at  Marshton  or  in  London.” 

“  Of  course,  Clementina  would  tell  you  nothing  unless  Marshton  orderc<l  her ; 
and,  by-the-bye,  she  must  have  known  that  Catherine  was  close  by  at  Lady 
llushbrook’s  at  that  very  time.  She  was  there  as  a  sort  of  governess,  and,  to  avoid 
many  disagreeables  and  much  impertinent  curiosity  which  would  have  arisen  had 
her  name  been  known,  she  called  herself  by  her  mother's  name  of  Monckton - ” 

Monro  started  up  with  an  execration  on  Ids  lips. 

“  Good  Heavens !  I  remember!”  he  cried.  Anger,  grief,  resentment,  choked 
his  voice. 

A  little  frightenctl,  I^ady  Cloverhill  went  on — 

“Lady  llushbrook  told  me  she  was  looking  frightful  at  that  time.  She  had 
been  (Lingerously  ill  in  some  wretched  lodging  in  London,  and  had  lost  all  her  hair. 
Altogether,  no  one  would  have  known  her.” 

There  rose  before  Monro  a  pale  vision  of  a  W  iisted  and  wan  figure  in  black, 
who,  flitting  by  him  sadly,  had  left  no  remembrance  save  the  i>assing  glance  of  her 
eyes,  which,  in  spite  of  his  laughing  remarks  to  his  cousin,  had  afterwards  haunted 
him  with  one  of  those  intangible  memories  we  ail  at  times  experience. 

“  Go  on,’’  he  said,  as  ho  rose  and  paced  the  room.  “  There  cannot  be  anything 
worse  than  this  to  come.  "What  must  she  tjiink  of  me  ?  I  Wiis  trying  to  believe 
that  I  was  amused  with  that  little  giggling  flirt  Maude.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it 
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all.  Go  on,  if  70a  please.  I  mnst  only  hare  looked  like  a  brute,  and  a  coward, 
and  a  fiend,  that’s  all.  Will  yon  hare  the  goodness  to  finish  this  story,  mother  ?” 

Lady  Cloverhill  wrung  her  hands. 

“  My  dear  Monro,  only  listen  to  me.  Catherine  is  unmarried  ;  she  loves  you 
still,  I  am  sure.  She  will  marry  you  directly  you  ask  her." 

“  And  don’t  you  see  that  I  can't  ask  her  ?”  cried  Monro  fiercely.  “  Who  will 
get  her  to  believe  this  story  of  worldly  knavery  practising  on  the  credulity  of  an 
idiot — for  I  call  myself  no  better?  It  serves  me  right.  How  dared  I  believe 
anything  against  her?  Don’t  you  see  that  to  her  I  shall  be  the  mean  coward  who 
left  her  when  she  was  poor  to  come  back  to  her  when  she  was  rich  ?  If  she  could 
accept  me,  thinking  so,  I  should  despise  her.  I’ll  never  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  I’ll 
never  see  her  again.  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me.  I  have  been  made  hard, 

cynical,  unbelieving,  and  now -  Mother,  do  you  know  there  are  things  that 

make  fiends  of  men  ?" 

Lady  Cloverhill,  more  and  more  agitated,  rocked  herself  violently  on  her  chair. 

“  It’s  hard  I  should  bear  all  the  blame,”  she  moaned.  “  It  is  just  like  the 
men  ;  your  uncle  makes  me  tell  all  the  fibs,  puts  all  the  sin  on  my  back,  and  then 
goes  his  way,  and  doesn’t  even  remember  it.  He  has  forgotten  the  whole  affair  by 
this  time,  while  I  have  been  suffering - ” 

“  And  Catherine  and  I  ?”  s.aid  Eyrecourt. 

“  Suffering  no  end  of  regret.  And  for  the  last  year,  ever  since  I  heard  Brent¬ 
wood  wouldn’t  marry,  and  was  drinking  himself  to  death,  I’ve  worked  like  a  clerk 
to  find  Mias  Morlcy  for  you.  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arundel  at  Paris,  and  she  hunted 
the  place  all  over,  and  made  inquiries  of  all  the  consuls  in  all  sorts  of  outlandish 
French  towns.  At  last  she  turns  up  at  Florence,  looking  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  Mrs.  Arundel  says  ;  and,  because  you’ve  got  notions  like  no  other  man,  you 
won’t  go  and  set  things  to  rights.  It  is  very  ungrateful  of  you,  Monro.” 

“  If  you  had  told  me  all  this  before  Mr.  Brentwood  died,  I  should  even  now  be 
on  my  way  to  her ;  but,  as  things  are,  it  is  impossible.  I  will  do  no  more  than  clear 
myself  in  her  eyes  of  the  horrible  view  she  must  take  of  my  conduct.  Parted  for 
ever  as  we  are,  at  least  she  shall  not  think  me  a  heartless  scoundrel.” 

He  stopped  suddenly  in  his  restless  walk,  an  inexpressible  hopelessness  pervading 
his  every  look  and  accent. 

“  Give  me  Catherine’s  letters,  mother.” 

Lady  Cloverhill  opened  her  desk  and  took  them  out :  six  or  eight  addressed  to 
Cloverhill  Castle,  three  to  Constantinople,  which  the  judicious  old  lady  had  never 
answered. 

When  Eyrecourt  read  these,  and  saw  how,  through  her  distress,  bereavement, 
and  anguish,  Catherine  had  clung  to  her  love  for  him,  relying  on  his  strength  and 
tenderness,  his  heart  was  sore  within  him.  Above  all,  in  her  last  letters,  where 
the  long-suffering  of  hope  deferred,  first  doubts  of  his  affection,  and  the  weakness 
of  a  painful  illness  mingled  their  touching  records  on  the  paper,  his  courage  gave 
way,  and,  hurrying  the  letters  together,  he  left  the  room. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  Lady  Cloverhill,  looking  after  him ;  “  young  people  are  never 
grateful,  no  matter  what  one  does  for  them.  However,  he  sha’n’t  lose  Brentwood, 
if  I  can  help  it ;  because,  if  he  won’t  propose  to  Catherine,  we’ll  make  her  propose 
to  him,  that’s  all.  It  is  easily  managed.  Mrs.  Arundel  and  I  can  do  it.  She 
certainly  is  the  cleverest,  the  very  cleverest  little  woman  I  ever  knew." 
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STAGE  V. 

And  such  a  stage  I  Surely  the  most  impcurtant — ^too  often  the  least  certain — in 
all  this  great  life- journey. 

With  what  promises  of  a  smooth  road  and  fjiir  weather  do  we  enter  upon  it ! 
With  how  many  good  wishes  and  loving  anticipations  are  we  launched  upon  the 
matrimonial  voyage  1 

If  that  old  slipper  which  is  thrown  after  the  happy  and  departing  pair  as  an 
invocation  of  good  fortune  were  a  fairy  shoe — inexhaustible  of  good  gifts  as  Herr 
Herrmann’s  magic  hat — it  coidd  but  feebly  express  the  wealth  of  affection  which  is 
lavished  on  the  bride  as  she  bids  a  tearful  farewell  to  the  companions  from  whom 
she  is  now  separated  by  a  whole  future  of  new  hopes,  new  fears,  new  duties.  How 
many  of  those  old  travellers  who  watch  her  to  the  last  till  the  carriage  drives  away 
remember,  as  they  turn  again  to  the  breakfast-table,  how  they  once  had  the  same 
ceremony  performed  in  their  behalf,  and  afterwards  found  that  the  lucky  missile 
was  principally  typical  of  that  othar  shoe  immortalised  in  nxirsery  story,  and  of  the 
causes  of  that  condition  to  which  its  aged  inmate  was  reduced  I 

There  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  some  abruptness  iu  the  change  from  our  hu»t 
stage  to  the  present  one,  but  on  reflection  it  will  be  discovered  that  they  follow  in 
perfect  rotation.  That  “  Drawing  Room”  at  which  Laura  so  lately  made  her  de'l/ut 
was  but  the  threshold  over  which  she  stepped  towards  her  present  journey. 

For  what  other  purpose  do  young  ladies  “  come  out”  and  aj)pcar  in  society  except 
that  they  may  ultimately  contract  marriage,  and  properly  fulfil  their  destiny  ?  It  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  tliat  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mag.^ine 
may  be  delivered  from  that  cant  of  pretended  delicacy  which  represents  it  as  a 
shocking  thing  that  women  look  forward  to  marriage  and  honestly  desire  it.  We 
have  spoken  strongly  enough  in  these  pages  against  mere  match-making,  and  the 
miserable  huckstering  by  which  girls  are  too  often  bought  and  sold ;  but  to  regard 
marriage  and  domestic  affection  as  the  true  end  of  their  social  life  is  not  only  all- 
womanly  but  highly  commendable.  For  a  man  to  express  his  intention  of  becoming 
the  head  of  a  family  is  looked  upon  as  creditable  alike  to  his  sense  and  his  morality  ; 
for  a  woman  to  declare  the  same  resolution  is  to  provoke  a  sneer  or  to  expose 
herself  to  tlic  accusation  of  coarseness  from  mock  sentimentalists. 

It  is  true  that  Laura  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  parties  which  we  have 
indicated.  She  had  only  just  entered  on  her  third  season  when  she  found  herself 
engaged  in  thinking  what  could  have  made  the  difference  between  the  girlhood 
which  belonged  to  the  old  stage — so  far  off  it  seemed  in  the  life-road — when  she 
visited  the  cottagers  in  her  pony-chaise,  and  the  present.  Hers  was  a  nature  to 
which  both  love  and  hberty  were  necessary.  She  had  lost  liberty,  she  had  found 
love.  The  problem  ever  present  to  her  mind  was,  how  to  make  both  meet ;  theo¬ 
retically  and  in  a  Divine  sense  they  are  one  and  undivided ;  the  perfect  love 
which  casteth  out  fear  is  liberty  indeed — but  to  give  up  oneself  in  a  merely  human 
way?  What  would  be  given  in  return,  or  rather,  on  what  safe  prineijile  of  barter 
could  the  transaction  be  conducted?  Well,  while  she  was  considering,  and  fearing, 
and  thinking  that  she  was  only  fluttering  round  the  cage,  she  saw  that  its  wires 
had  closed  upon  her.  She  had  given  herself  already,  and  after  one  wild,  anxious 
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glance  through  her  prison  bars  found  that  she  was  not  alone,  and  so  sat  still  and 
quiet,  waiting  for  her  companion  to  warble  out  the  first  notes  of  the  love  song. 
He  was  a  younger  son,  and  that  fact  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  impart  the  requisite 
difficulties  to  that  course  of  true  love  in  the  roughness  of  which  is  involved  the 
credit  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet.  That  this  one  fact,  however,  should 
have  been  considered  an  insuperable  difficulty  by  Mr.  Helio  Trope  himself  is  im¬ 
probable,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  asked  him  down  to  the  country-house  to  a  wet 
shooting  season  while  “  the  boys”  were  all  at  home,  and  everybody  was  too  busy 
to  look  after  anybody  else.  The  truth  is  that  Reginald  Aster  (of  the  Cheyue  . 
Asteia,  not  the  branch  who  settled  in  Holland)  was  a  pretty  general  favourite  at 
the  country  quarters  of  the  Tropes,  for  he  was  good  in  all  sorts  of  manly  sports, 
aud,  notwithstanding  a  rather  slender-looking  figure  and  a  quiet,  observant  face, 
could  beat  Laura’s  elder  brother,  who  had  been  through  the  gymnastic  military 
school,  either  with  the  gloves  or  foils,  while  on  the  trapeze  he  seemed  a  second 
Leotard.  Laura  herself  saw  him  at  this  latter  exercise  one  day ;  for  her  brothers 
had  put  up  a  couple  of  poles  and  a  swinging  bar  in  a  paddock  behind  the  stable, 
and  what  was  her  astonishment  to  see  the  quiet  gentleman,  who  had  that  very 
nKuming  been  arguing  on  the  Platonic  philosophy  with  her  brother  Tom,  darting 
his  body  snake-like  over  the  bar  as  he  swung !  He  observed  her  presently,  and 
came  down  with  a  long  leap  almost  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  coat,  which 
he  put  on  quietly  enough  before  coming  to  speak  to  her.  What  surprised  her 
more  than  all  was,  that  he  was  neither  flustered  at  being  detected  nor  anxious  to 
show  his  accomplishments,  but  walked  back  with  her  to  the  house  with  perfect 
self-possession.  That  he  had  already  made  a  great  impression  on  the  young  lady 
was  certain ;  not  that  there  was  .anything  essentially  heroic  in  him,  but  he  was 
above  small  vanities,  and  did  everything  with  a  quiet  force  and  self-possession  which 
somehow  appealed  to  her  clear,  candid  mind,  and  led  her  wayward  fancies 
irresistibly  towards  him. 

Now  it  happened  that  our  old  friend  the  duke  was  down  at  the  Tropes’  on  this 
occasion,  and,  standing  at  the  library-window,  saw  the  young  people  coming  round 
the  corner  of  the  lawn  together,  ilore  tlian  this,  he  saw  that,  as  they  were  about 
to  part,  Aster  cast  an  imploring  look  on  the  young  lady,  and  they  once  more  paced 
the  gravel-path  side  by  side,  he  speaking  earnestly,  she  listening.  Tliat  evening, 
after  dinner,  he  said  quietly  to  Mr.  Trope — 

“I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  intend  to  do  with  Poppy?” 

“Do  with  her?” 

“  Yes,  in  the  way  of  settlement — marriage,  you  know :  time  to  look  after  her 
now,  eh  ?” 

“  Never  thought  of  it  till  this  moment ;  why,  she  is  but  nineteen.” 

“Yes,  I  know :  thought  she  had  more  sense,  but,  egad !  she's  like  the  rest  of 
’em.  What  do  you  think  of  this  young  Aster,  eh  ?  Good  family,  you  know.” 

“  My  dear  duke,  I  don’t  think  at  all  about  it.  He's  a  very  good  young  fellow, 

I  believe;  but  he  hasn't  made  his  way  yet.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

Then  the  duke  told  what  he  had  seen  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  tell  wliat  he 
had  said  to  Poppy  in  the  afternoon,  nor  how  he  had  made  her  tell  him  her  secret — 
like  an  old  diplomatist  as  he  was — nor  how  she  had  cried  over  his  white  wrinkled 
hand  when  he  made  her  a  certain  promise 

“And  as  to  making  his  way,”  said  he,  after  a  little  more  conversation. 
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“  you  know  he  stfinds  well  at  the  Foreign  Office  ]  and  I  may  tell  you,  between  our¬ 
selves,  that  he  will  be  sent  on  that  rather  tiddisli  mission  to  Fnmpenhaoeen.” 

Now  this  settled  the  question.  The  man  who  was  likely  to  be  selected  for  tlie 
Pompenhausen  affair  was  a  marked  man  and  a  rising  official ;  and  so  R^;inald 
Aster’s  suit  prospsred,  and  we  see  its  fntfilmsnt  in  the  picture. 

Bo  go  they  forth  on  this  stage,  hand  in  band,  heart  to  hetft,  the  wheels  scarcely 
moving  fast  enough,  and  yet  too  fast — ^too  faiA,  when  she  thinks  of  all  that  she 
is  leaving,  the  marriage  peal  still  ringiag  in  the  old  chaneh  tower,  the  harness 
jingling  as  the  greys  dash  along  the  road  to  the  station  when  they  will  go  forward 
on  their  bridal  joomey. 

And  to  this  same  stage  have  those  red-painted  wheeb  of  the  Hampton  Cotaf  van 
brought  our  poor  litde  Ruth.  The  young  greengrocer  whose  attentions  were  so 
marked  on  the  occasion  of  that  happy  journey  is  now  in  bosineas  for  liimaslf,  but 
not  in  Bethnal  Green.  That,  he  declar^,  was  more  than  he  could  stand,  because 
he  meant  to  get  on,  and  })erhap6  to  be  a  churchwarden,  or  a  guardian,  or  something 
in  a  parish,  but  none  of  your  Bethnal  Greens  for  him,  thankee ;  he  was  for  feeding 
people  and  gnardianiug  the  poor,  not  goardianing  the  workhouse  doors.” 

He  ultimately  found  a  “  snug  trade,”  combining  greengrocery,  cools,  and  fire¬ 
wood,  advertised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pancras,  at  whose  well-known  church, 
celebrated  for  the  solemnisation  of  marriages,  the  banns  have  already  bssn  “  put 
up”  between  him  and  Ruth  Grunsell.  To  this  union  no  one  having  seen  any  just 
cause  or  impedunent  (except  the  bridegroom’s  father,  who  thought  he  might  have 
done  better,  but  offered  no  active  opposition),  the  wedding-day  has  dawned  upon 
honest  Reuben  Grunsell,  and  the  morning  sun  shines  upon  his  new  hard  hat  and 
gilds  the  tear  that  runs  down  his  now  rather  grizzled  whisker  os  he  leads  his  little 
daughter  up  the  church  steps. 

How  lovingly  she  clasps  that  strong  arm  I  how  tenderly  that  great  brown, 
gloveless  hand  bdds  her  hand  in  return  as  both  think  of  the  great  world 
that  lies  before  the  untried  travellers ! 

“  You’ll  soon  be  away  from  us,  my  dear,  and  with  a  lunne  of  your  own,”  says 
Reuben,  unable  to  find  more  words,  and  feeling  a  big  lump  rise  in  his  throat. 

“  I’ll  be  a  good  son  to  you,  Mrs.  Grunsell,”  says  Bob  Flower,  the  bridegroom, 
as  he  hands  his  future  motW-in-law  out  of  the  cab.  God  knows  I  mean  to  be  a 
good  husban’  to  your  daughter.” 

These  simple  remarks  are  as  inadequate  to  exprsM  the  heartfelt  emotions  of  the 
men  as  are  the  dingy  cab  and  the  lean,  mangy-looking  hone  to  typify  tbe  meaning 
of  the  journey.  More  eloquent  are  the  tears  which  the  women — mother  and 
daughter — shed  in  reply.  Indeed,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  weeping,  and  the 
bridesmaids,  who  consist  of  Ruth’s  sisters,  including  the  one  from  “Squire 
Trope’s,”  are  so  lachrymose  that  they  have  already  been  greeted  with  the  cry  of 
“  Water-cart !”  as  they  follow  in  another  cab. 

Plain,  shabby,  poor  may  be  the  adjuncts  of  thy  wedding,  Ruth  ;  but  love  is 
over  all,  and  round  that  homely  table  where  the  marriage  feast  is  prepared,  the 
language  of  our  equal  humanity,  spoken  from  soul  to  soul,  redeems  it  from  mean¬ 
ness  or  contempt.  We  will  wait  for  thee  in  the  porch  to  see  thee  come  out  in  the 
first  flush  of  wifehood,  and  believe  that,  if  thou  wilt  think  of  it  aright,  thy  marriage, 
too,  has  been  made  in  heaven. 


LEARNING  AND  HOUSEWIFERY 


Thb  progress  of  bunianity  is  seen  as  much  in  what  it  unlearns  as  in  \rhat  it  learns. 
Opinions,  beliefs,  and  conriotions  even,  are  frequently  so  much  determined  by  prejudice, 
custom,  accident,  and  presumed  practical  experience  entirely  misread,  that  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  each  generation  consists  in  correcting  the  errors,  modifying  the 
judgments,  and  filling  out  the  half-truths  inherited  from  a  preceding  one.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  acknowledged  checking,  and  revision,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  long  a 
hasty  generalisation  will  remain  in  full  force  as  a  presumed  practical  truth,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  be  cast  into  the  form  of  two  terms,  conditions,  or  facts,  declared  to  be  antagoni.stic 
mutually  exclusive,  or  incapable  of  harmonious  interpenetration.  Numerous  instances  of 
this  will  readily  occur  to  the  well-informed  reader,  so  that  no  excuse  need  be  made  for 
not  writing  down  a  catalogue  of  them  hero.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  observe  that  I  think 
we  have  one  of  these  one-sided  accumulations  of  facts  commonly  hold  to  bo  inductions,  in 
the  supposed  antithesis  between  a  cultivated  or  learned  mind  and  an  efiiciont  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  domestic  life. 

I  admit  that  the  notion,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  may  possibly  be  an  old  one,  and  so, 
perhaps,  established  by  what  may  bo  presumed  to  be  the  acute  observation  of  the  wise,  as 
well  as  consecrated  by  the  unreasoning  associations  of  the  ignorant.  But  this,  instead  of 
making  me  more  readily  incline  to  accept  it  as  true,  only  the  more  assures  mo  of  its 
fallaciousness.  So  far  from  age  being,  in  this  case,  a  recommendation  to  belief,  tho  notion 
would  have  been  more  plausible  had  it  arisen  within  tho  present  century,  and  during  one's 
own  recollection ;  for  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  learning,  and  the  actu.al  conditions  of 
social  life,  are  so  much  tho  expression  of  tho  growth  and  ch.aracteristics  of  an  ago  that 
neither  can  escape  the  marvellous  metamorphosis  of  tho  centuries.  This  reprosontative- 
nees,  therefore,  should  make  us  distrustful  of  any  dictum  that  has  the  appearance  of 
claiming  to  be  an  oracular  truth,  once  for  all,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  careful  to 
examine  into  the  growth  of,  and  evidence  for,  a  presumed  fact  so  important  as  that 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  determine,  at  first  sight,  how 
and  when  such  a  belief  could  have  arisen,  and  whether  it  was  over  actually  true,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  several  well-known  facts  may  elicit  something  definite  in  the  way  of  evidence. 
So  long  as  learning  meant,  and  could  hardly  but  mean,  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  there  was  probably  some  show  of  reason  for  the  notion,  inasmuch  os  the 
language  of  common  life  was  neither  the  one  in  which  intellectual  treasures  could  be 
fotmd,  nor  the  one  through  which  intellectual  persons  could  communicato  their  ideas. 
When  Norman-French  was  the  language  of  tho  English  court,  and  Latin  tho  vehicle  of 
the  learned  mind;  when  wit  flashed  out  in  Grecisms,  and  fancy  disported  herself  in 
garments  of  many-coloured  texture ;  and  when  cumbrous  volumes  of  theology  or  philosophy 
occupied  tho  places  now  held  by  our  more  varied  and  pleasant  literature,  there  was 
possibly  a  tragic  truth  in  this  conceived  incompatibility.  Ilow  was  tho  housewifo  of 
those  days  to  find  time  or  means  to  climb  into  these  classic  altitudes  ?  There  was 
much  more  work  to  bo  done  daily  than  there  is  now  in  a  household  of  the  same  size,  and 
more  administrative  power  was  required  of  any  one  who  would  rule  her  household  wisely 
and  well.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  then  performed  within  a  household  of  any 
size  would  now  bo  done  without  it,  since  various  trades  have  appropriated  and 
developed  many  of  the  earlier  and  necessary  forms  of  domestic  activity.  Probably  the 
housewife  of  those  days  was  not  very  learned  in  tho  sense  of  those  days,  although  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  in  so  far  os  she  was  educated  at  all  she  would  be  familiar  with 
even  classic  studies,  because  they  were  then  the  only  recognised  media  of  cultivation, 
whilst,  in  another  sense,  modem  tradesmen  would  think  her  learned  indeed  when  terms 
of  apprenticeship  are  demanded — I  do  not  say  required — in  order  that  a  person  may  bo 
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well  skilled  in  some  of  the  arts  then  almost  intaitively  known  and  zealously  caUivatcd  in 
every  farmhouse,  citizen's  home,  or  squire’s  mansion.  Probably,  too,  the  learned  woman 
of  those  days  was  not  a  very  clever  housewife,  and  neither  loved  nor  comprehended  all 
that  seems  to  us  so  homely  and  beautiful  about  old  English  life  seen  through  tho  poetic 
haze  of  centuries.  These  probabilities  being  assumed,  there  still  remain  qualifying  facts 
to  be  stated.  Tho  housewife  might  not  bo  learned,  neither,  Indeed,  would  her  husband 
be,  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  intelligence  of  one  has  evenly  progressed  with 
that  of  the  other.  Learning  was  then  altogether  uncommon  out  of  specific  professions, 
and  Aouse-band  and  house-wife  were  alike,  whatever  their  condition  might  be.  There 
remains  tho  other  probability,  that  tho  learned  woman  might  not  be  a  good  housewife. 
I  should  certainly  say  she  would  not,  if  she  existed  at  all,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
doubt ;  so  that  only  half  of  the  notion  could  have  arisen  in  those  ages  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  revival  of  learning,  namely,  that  a  housewife  could  not  be  (from  the  facts, 
but  not  the  nature,  of  the  case)  a  learned  or  scholarly  woman.  But  henceforward  it  must 
be  tor  ever  leas  and  less  true. 

The  antiquity  of  this  notion,  as  a  complete  whole,  thus  appears  to  diminish  as  wo 
examine  probable  conditions  of  growth,  although  our  slight  examination  will  have 
afforded  us  one  fact  of  a  most  important  character.  I  refer  to  the  definition  of  learning 
as  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  we 
shall  still  find  the  definition  to  hold  good,  and,  so  long  as  it  docs,  a  considerable  degree  of 
potentiality  for  tho  notion  we  are  discussing,  although  we  may  not  find  any  express  historic 
xcality.  The  nearer,  in  fact,  we  get  to  tho  origin  of  the  notion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
more  favourable  are  tho  conditions  for  its  triumphant  refutation.  The  education  of 
English  women  had  been  grossly  neglected — at  first,  perhaps,  from  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances,  but  afterwards,  it  is  clear,  from  misconceived  notions  of  the  sphere  of  labour  and 
life  belonging  to  the  sex.  It  would  doubtless  be  unfair  to  take  a  single  passage  in  Chancer 
as  expressive  of  tho  opinion  of  his  ago  on  tho  question,  but  the  “  Wife  of  Bath”  appears 
to  bo  as  much  echoing  the  opinions  of  others  as  enunciating  her  own  when  she 
affirms — 

“  Deceit®,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yeven 
To  woman  kindly,  while  that  they  may  liven." 

The  range  of  woman's  duties  is  here  certainly  circumscribed,  and  little  in  advance  of  a 
much  earlier  age,  where  we  find  the  woman  called  the  wif-man,  tho  web  or  woof  man, 
and  man  the  wmp-man,  or  weapon-man,  as  tho  words  male  and  female  in  our  modern 
version  of  tho  Bible  are  rendered  in  tho  Anglo-Saxon.  Even  so  late  os  the  time  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  this  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  neglect  on  the  other,  was  very  common, 
Ho  told  Madame  D’.\rblay  that  he  remembered  “  when  a  woman  who  could  spell  a  common 
letter  was  regarded  as  all-accomplished  but  then,  he  added,  “  they  vied  with  tho  men 
in  everything.”  The  conditions,  as  I  have  said,  were  increasingly  favourable.  Social 
progress,  by  making  a  healthier  division  of  domestic  labour  and  organising  trades  outside 
of  domestic  life  formerly  practised  within  its  precincts,  left  more  time  at  the  disposal  of 
an  intelligent  housewife  than  it  was  possible  she  could  previously  have  secured,  whilst 
a  corresponding  progress  in  language  and  thought  supplied  her  with  materials  for  culture 
in  the  language  of  her  own  day,  and  gradually  gave  her  a  place  in  those  charming  inter¬ 
changes  of  new  and  old  ideas  from  which  sho  might  have  previously  been  excluded.  A 
tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  a  poem  of  Drydcn,  or  an  essay  of  Addison,  would  bo  sure  to 
interest  her  much  more  than  dissertations  about  tho  site  of  Troy,  tho  authorship  of  an 
epigram,  or  tho  difference  between  Old  and  Middle  comedy.  Tho  unusualnoss  of  learning 
amongst  women  would  at  first  operate  in  two  distinct  ways.  It  might  make  women  vain, 
showy,  or  at  any  rate  insulated,  and  would  certainly  make  men  cold,  critical,  and 
uncharitable.  “  I  am  as  clever  as  many  men,  and  more  so  than  most  women,”  would  be 
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reflection  likely  to  create  a  dangerous  affectation ;  and  “  she  noglects  her  household 
duties”  would  be  a  criticism  sure  to  bo  directed,  like  a  shaft,  against  many  a  bold  aspirant 
and  clerer  talker.  The  “  Wife  of  Bath”  oven  wont  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  there  was 
a  more  profound  antipathy  as  between  learned  men  and  wives  at  all  times. 

“  For  trusteth  nel,  it  is  an  impossible 
That  any  cUrli  tool  ^ken  good  of  toivcs.” 

A  wider  and  thorougher  extension  of  culturo  amongst  the  fair  sex,  however,  would 
soften  down  the  portnoss  of  such  self-assorting  literati,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
lords  of  creation  would  get  more  liberal  and  philosophical.  I  can  imagine  them  resorting 
to  a  hasty  generalisation  to  show  that  cultivation  unwomanisod  woman,  which  is  simply  a 
stronger  way  of  putting  the  presumed  incompatibility  in  question.  No  matter  how  few  and 
far  between  any  instances  resembling  fact  might  be  found ;  no  matter  what  especial  causes, 
as  bodily  weakness  and  express  literary  gifts,  might  operate ;  no  matter  how  many  cases  to 
the  contrary  might  be  found  by  the  seeking,  when  they  were  not  quietly  ignored ;  and  no 
matter  how  much  the  adjudicating  generalisers  did  themselves  to  try  and  make 
accidentally  impossible  what  they  vaunted  of  os  being  essentially  so — a  crushing  generali¬ 
sation  was  wanted,  and  could  easily  be  made.  There  was  Mrs.  -  (1),  a  “  dowdy,"  but 

learned  to  the  eyebrows ;  Mrs. - (2),  a  “  spendthrift,”  but  excellently  read ;  Mrs.  — 

(3),  a  "  sentimental  dawdle,”  but  as  full  of  poetry  and  romance  lore  as  woman  could  be; 

Mrs. -  (4),  “a  good  Greek  or  Latin  scholar" — "ought  to  have  been  a  man” — but 

cannot  starch  a  frill,  cook  a  capon,  or  set  out  a  dinner-table ;  and  so  on  for  half-a-dozen 
or  more  instances  within  the  immediate  circle  of  the  observer’s  hearsay  and  history.  And 
then  we  can  conceive  what  so  frequently  happens  in  other  like  cases,  namely,  those  of  the 
fair  sex  themselves,  who  had  to  work  unusually  hard  and  were  less  fortunately  placed, 
and  so  ready  to  envy  or  spite  those  better  off,  would  snap  at  this  generalisation  when  once 
made,  because  it  would  be  a  shield  to  them  ,in  their  ignorance  and  a  consolation  to  them 
in  their  misfortune.  A  clever  disputant  might  have  easily  retorted  on  behalf  of  her  own 
sex  in  an  equally  logical  manner.  There  is  A,  a  "  blockhead"  out  of  his  study  ;  B,  clever 
as  an  author,  but  graceless  os  a  man,  heartless  as  a  husband,  and  reckless  as  a  father ; 
C,  wild  over  an  Elzevir,  and  mad  over  a  palimpsest,  but  a  babe  in  business  matters,  and 
cheated  by  everybody ;  D,  a  genius  in  classics,  tho  crack  man  of  his  university,  but,  as  the 
Times  once  said  in  writing  on  the  neglect  of  common  things  in  tho  education  of  both  rich 
and  poor,  “  at  sea  he  is  a  landlubber,  in  the  country  a  cockney,  in  town  a  greenhorn,  in 
science  an  ignoramus,  in  business  a  simpleton,  in  pleasure  a  milksop and  so  on  per  enumera- 
tionem  simpUcein,  as  Bacon  has  it,  through  a  third  of  the  alphabet.  What  matter  ?  Thero 
is  nothing  decided  either  way  by  such  generalising  as  this — such  neglect  of  "prerogativo 
instances.”  A  wider  induction  would  disprove  either  theory  or  statement,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  question  would  show  that  each  set  of  coses  reveals  only  different 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  problem. 

Learning  and  life  do  not  frequently  harmonise.  A  certain  parabolic  flightiness  is 
common  to  literature,  and  the  formed  and  the  forming  do  not  always  agree.  Alternations 
are  possible,  but  amalgamations  rarely  actual.  Tho  classic  datos  from  yesterday  back¬ 
wards  ;  the  romantic  from  to-day  forwards.  Ilence  there  is  frequently  wanting  a  due 
subordination  ef  the  one  to  the  other— of  learning  to  life,  and  life  to  learning.  Memory 
and  invention  have  their  play  of  hide-and-seek.  Enthusiasm  for  the  post  leads  to  a 
neglect  of  the  present,  and  absorption  in  the  present  to  a  neglect  of  the  past.  The 
practical  portion  of  life  is  in  the  one  case  under-valued,  and  in  the  other  over-valued. 
Book-learning  is  one  thing,  and  the  culture  of  books,  plus  life,  another.  A  false  philosophy 
tends  to  make  men  value  other  persons'  thoughts  and  experience  more  than  their  own, 
and  to  study  them  as  the  end  of  their  own  rather  than  as  a  means  to  that  end,  and  then 
the  outside  world  is  looked  at  through  books,  and  men  become  troglodytes.  But  a  truer 
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philosophy  should  stimulate  them,  to  cultirate  their  own  powers  of  thought  and  obserra- 
tion,  and  then  life  becomes  an  open  volume,  too,  and  the  student,  instead  of  being  behind, 
is  either  abreast  or  ahead  of  his  age.  Women,  therefore,  are  not  solitary  in  being  exposed 
to  these  complex  forces,  nor  are  they  least  apt  in  balancing  them.  Men  find  it  difficult 
to  withstand  either  influence,  and  are  pedants,  practicalists,  or  dreamers.  Is  it  strange 
that  women  should  be  different  ?  And  yet  it  is  argued  as  if  such  a  problem  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  subordination  only  existed  for  one  sex,  and  not  for  the  other  I  Commimity  of 
difficulties  being  thus  specially  insisted  upon,  it  is  not  needful  that  I  should  prove  that 
men  are  able  to  surmount  them  ;  sufficient  if  I  have  shown  that  they  have  to  encounter 
them.  That  they  do  surmount  them  every  male  or  female  upholder  of  the  notion  I  am 
combating  will  steadily  allow,  and  I  take  this  affirmation  of  a  broad  fact  upon  one  side  to 
yield  both  d  priori  and  d  potteriori  evidence  in  favour  of  the  possibility — not  to  put  it 
stronger  just  now — of  an  equally  successful  mastery  on  the  other. 

Women,  it  will  be  admitted,  feel  the  force  of  the  common  tendencies  of  social  life  much 
more  keenly  than  men  do  ;  first,  from  their  greater  susceptibilities,  and,  secondly,  from  their 
more  frequent  exposiire  to  these  tendencies  in,  perhaps,  their  less  pleasant  forms.  Life 
for  them  will  insist  upon  being  recognised ;  they  must  yield  to  its  movements,  mingle  in 
its  tumults  and  difficulties,  and  boldly  face  it  as  it  comes  to  them  with  its  daily  round  of 
duties,  annoyances,  and  disasters.  It  is  very  easy  to  play  the  hero  in  the  face  of  groat 
events,  but  it  is  the  perpetually  recurring  small  ones  that  try  the  temper,  muffle  the 
heart,  and  encrust  the  mind.  The  strength  of  these  influences  is  fully  and  candidly 
admitted  by  all  who  will  bo  considered  my  opponents;  but  mark  the  result  of  their 
admission  :  their  very  power  and  insittance  is  made  the  basis  of  the  argument  wherry  it  is  urged 
that  a  larger  amount  of  cultivation  would  inevitahly  turn  the  tendency  in  the  contrary  direction. 
We  are  told  that  home  duties  are  so  imperious  in  their  demands  that  learning  must 
necessarily  make  women  less  practical,  less  homely,  and  less  womanly.  The  logic 
is  certainly  curious  when  wo  come  to  examine  it.  The  force  of  events  on  one  side  is  made 
as  strong  as  possible  to  prove  that  it  can  be  easily  weakened  on  the  other.  The  practical 
aspect  is  extended  to  show  that  it  can  be  readily  narrowed,  and  women  are  made  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  hedged  about  by  difficulties  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  how 
triumphantly  they  can  escape  from  them.  The  facts  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  more  sound 
than  the  logic.  Women  out  of  maidenhood  are  naturally  more  practical  than  men,  from 
the  incessant  battering  of  their  daily  difficulties ;  they  forecast,  and  are  clearer-eyed ;  they 
possess  more  tact  and  mobility  of  mind ;  their  attention  is  both  disciplined  and  localised ; 
they  are  more  dependent  on  external  circumstances,  and  have  less  occasion,  as  they  have 
leas  vigour,  to  surmount  them.  A  submissive  attitude  is  native  to  them,  so  that  they  hold 
themselves  open  for  the  acceptance  of  positions  where  they  cannot  so  easily  remain  free  to 
follow  the  bent  of  eccentric  tendencies  as  the  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  Domesticity, 
and  not  cosmopolitanism,  is  the  great  underlying  fact  that  upholds  all  that  is  fair,  noble, 
and  winning  in  their  characters.  All  this  is  patent  to  any  one ;  but  does  it  make  a  more 
perfect  cultivation  of  the  mind  impossible  ?  Would  it  make  it  injurious  ?  Could  it  alter 
the  whole  aspect,  and  destroy  even  the  tap-roots  of  a  woman's  character  ?  Nay ;  does  not 
this  summary  of  facts  show  that  the  practical  tendency  is  strong  enough  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  rather  requires  that  we  should  check  it  by  taking  care  of  those  upon  whom  it 
tells  most  terribly  ? 

“  I  think  I  should  know  how  to  educate  a  boy,  but  not  a  girl,”  wrote  Niebuhr  to 
Madame  Hensler ;  “  I  should  be  in  danger  of  making  her  too  learned.”  If  the  practical  ten¬ 
dency  in  women  be  so  strong,  showing  itself  so  early  out  of  even  romantic  dreams,  and  this 
tendency  is  incessantly  developed  by  circumstances,  is  the  danger  really  great  for  teachers 
lees  learned  than  Niebuhr?  Is  learning  the  wonderful  power  that  will  completely  efface 
what  one  may  call  the  native  forms  and  natural  facts  of  woman’s  character  and  social 
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condition  ?  'Would  a  bettor  knowledge  of  chemistry  make  her  a  worse  cook,  and  less 
equipped  to  moet  the  common  incidents  of  domestic  life  ?  Would  a  little  more  scientific 
meteorology  disarrange  her  comfort,  and  every  one  else’s,  on  washing  days  ?  Would  a 
little  more  botany  make  her  home  less  graceful  and  happy?  Weuld  a  little  more 
physiology  make  her  more  absurd  in  her  fashions  and  habits,  worse-tempered,  and  oftener 
ailing  ?  Would  a  little  more  logic  make  her  more  of  a  scold  ?  A  little  more  history, 
more  prone  to  hammer  out  wearying  genealogies  ?  Would  a  little  more  philosophy  make 
her  more  peevish,  fretful,  and  melancholy  ?  In  fine,  would  a  little  more  of  everything  so 
revolutionise  her  whole  domestic  life  as  to  make  her  less  tidy  and  artistic,  less  thrifty  and 
managing,  less  prompt  in  her  actions  and  careful  of  her  time,  less  able  to  instruct  her 
children,  please  her  husband,  command  her  domestics,  and  infuse  a  bland  and  benign 
cheerfulness  in  looks,  tones,  deeds,  and  influences  through  the  entire  economy  of  a 
complete  and  loving  household  ?  Here  is  a  piece  of  concrete  fact  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  as  the  best  reply  1  can  give  just  here  to  my  own  questionings.  I  take  it  from 
the  first  volume  of  the  “  Homes  of  the  New  World."  “  ‘  Ah  1  you  must  see  Mrs.  Ripley,’ 
said  Emerson  to  Miss  Bremer  on  one  occasion,  with  his  fine  smile ;  '  she  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  persons  in  Concord.  And  I  saw  a  handsome  elderly  lady,  with  silver-white 
hair,  clear,  deep  blue  eyes,  as  of  the  freshest  youth,  a  very  womanly  demeanour,  from 
which  nobody  could  surmise  that  she  reads  Greek  and  Latin,  and  understands  mathe¬ 
matics,  like  any  professor,  and  helps  young  students  who  cannot  pass  their  examination 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge  by  her  extraordinary  talent  as  a  teacher  and  by  her 
motherly  influence.  Many  a  youth  blesses  the  work  she  has  done  in  him.  One  of  these 
related  of  her — '  She  examined  me  in  Euclid  whilst  she  shelled  peas,  and  with  one  foot 
rocked  the  cradle  of  her  little  grandson.’  ” 

But  could  this  womanly  demeanour  be  generally  expected  ?  Would  not  more  learning 
impair  her  personal  worth  ?  The  flne  susceptibilities,  the  ready  wit,  the  pure  imagination, 
the  quiet  courage,  and  the  serene  yet  drooping  dignity— would  these  suffer  ?  Be  blunted 
or  improved  ?  rendered  morbid,  or  healthy  ?  wasted  into  weakness  and  ennui,  or  quickened 
into  freshness,  beauty,  and  inexpressible  charm  ?  Learning,  it  is  thought,  would  make 
woman  vain,  pretentious,  and  self-asserting,  plus  the  whole  extra  amount  of  her  attain¬ 
ments.  This,  however,  could  only  be  true  of  individual  cases  so  long  as  the  general  level 
of  culture  was  not  raised.  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  Coleridge  tells  us,  in  the  “  Friend,”  had 
the  same  apprehensions  with^  respect  to  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  producing  at 
first  vanity  and  restlessness.  “  He  illustrated  this  by  the  faults  attributed  to  learned 
women,  and  that  the  same  objections  were  formerly  made  to  educating  women  at  all— 
namely,  that  their  knowledge  made  them  vain,  affected,  and  neglectful  of  their  proper 
duties.  Now  that  all  women  of  condition  are  well  educated,  wo  hear  no  more  of  these 
apprehensions,  or  observe  any  instances  to  justify  them.  Yet,  if  a  lady  understood  Greek 
one-tenth  part  as  well  as  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintances  understood  the  French 
language,  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  her  less  pleasing  from  the  consciousness  of  her 
superiority  in  the  possession  of  an  unusual  advantage.” 

Above  all,  it  would  spoil  her  modesty,  it  is  thought,  that  flower  of  female  purity  which 
every  one  would  miss  with  regret.  Here  and  there,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as  amongst 
men,  there  would  be  conceit,  ignorance,  and  display ;  but  such  instances  would  be  rare,  and 
dependent  upon  other  causes  than  that  here  specified,  as  the  petting  of  friends,  a  naturally 
proud  tendency,  and  the  peculiarity  of  surrounding  facts  and  conditions.  Great  learning 
and  great  modesty  are  much  more  frequently  combined  than  not,  and  real  thought 
oftener  enfolds  itself  in  silence  than  flashes  out  in  speech.  Immodesty  is  the  brag  that 
helps  to  bolster  out  the  sciolist,  rather  than  the  temper  which  denotes  the  scholar.  There 
may  seem  at  first  sight  a  little  attitudinising  in  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  reply  to  Asoham,  as  he 
found  her  reading  Plato  whilst  her  friends  were  hunting  in  Bradgate  Park,  but  wo  should 
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miss  tho  whole  significance  of  tho  scene  if  wo  failed  to  see  in  it  the  most  winning  and 
cultivated  modesty.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  another  contemporary,  testifies  that  “she 
was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic ;  and  that  she  excelled  also  in  various 
branches  of  ordinary  feminine  education — played  well  on  instrumental  music,  sang 
exquisitely,  wrote  an  elegant  hand,  and  excelled  in  curious  needlework ;  and,  with  all 
those  raro  endowments,  was  of  a  mild,  humble,  and  modest  spirit.”  That  she  would  also 
tako  her  share  in  household  duties  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Such  a  balance  of 
character  may  be  raro,  but  such  an  amount  of  learning  is  also  raro.  There  is  another 
instance  in  point  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  because  tho  good  lady  herself  held 
a  theory  which  no  one  more  decisively  negatived  in  fact  than  herself,  even  in  the  same 
epistle  in  which  it  occurs.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Evelyn,  tho  wife  of  tho  famous  John  Evelyn, 
the  friend  of  Robert  Boyle.  Here  is  a  letter  of  hers : — 

“  To  Mb.  Bobun,  at  Oxfobd. 

“  S*, — Do  not  think  my  silence  hitherto  has  proceeded  from  being  taken  np  with  the  diver- 
f^ioni  of  the  towne,  the  eclat  of  the  wedding,  mascarados  which  trebled  their  number  the  second 
night  of  the  wedding,  so  that  there  was  great  disorder  and  confusion  caused  by  it,  and  with 
which  the  solemnity  ended ;  neither  can  I  charge  the  houswifry  of  the  country  after  my  retnme, 
or  treating  my  neighbours  this  Christmas,  since  I  never  findo  any  husiiiesse  or  recreation  that 
makes  mo  forget  my  friends.  Should  I  confesse  the  reall  cause,  it  is  y'  expectation  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  things  wholy  out  of  my  way :  Women  were  not  borne  to  read  authors,  and  censure  the 
learned,  to  compare  live's  and  judge  of  virtues,  to  give  rules  of  morality,  and  sacrifice  to  the 
Muses.  We  arc  willing  to  acknowledge  all  time  borrowed  from  family  duties  is  misspent ; 
the  core  of  children's  education,  observing  a  husband's  commands,  assisting  the  sick,  relieving 
the  pooro,  and  being  servicable  to  our  fiicnds,  are  of  sufficient  weight  to  employ  the  most  improved 
capacities  amongst  ns.  If  sometimes  it  happens  hy  accident  that  one  of  a  thousand  aspires  a 
little  higher,  her  fate  commonly  exposes  her  to  wonder,  hot  adds  little  to  esteeme.  The  distaff 
will  defend  our  qnarrells  as  well  as  the  sword,  and  the  needle  is  as  instructive  as  the  penne.  A 
heroine  is  a  kinde  of  prodigy ;  the  influence  of  a  blazing  starre  is  not  more  dangerous,  or  more 
avoyded.  Though  1  h.ive  lived  under  the  roofe  of  the  learned,  and  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
science,  it  has  h^  no  other  effect  on  such  a  temper  as  mine  hot  that  of  admiration,  and  that  too 
but  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice.  I  confesse  I  am  infinitely  delighted  to  meet  with  in  books 
the  atchievements  of  the  heroes,  with  tho  calmuesse  of  philosophers,  and  with  the  eloquence  of 
orators ;  but  what  charms  me  irresistably  is  to  see  })erfuet  resignation  in  the  minds  of  men  let 
whatever  happens  adverse  to  them  in  their  fortune  ;  that  is  being  knowing  and  truly  wise  ;  it 
eonfirm's  my  beleefe  of  antiquity,  and  engages  my  perswasion  of  future  perfection,  without  which 
it  were  in  vain  to  live.  Hope  not  for  volumes  or  treatises ;  raillery  may  make  me  goe  beyondo 
my  bounds,  but  when  serious  I  esteeme  myself  capable  of  very  little,  yet  I  am,  s', 

•  “  Your  friend  and  servant, 

“  Jany.  4, 1672."  “  M.  E. 

Her  character  will  be  further  seen  from  Dr.  Bohun'a  portraiture  of  her,  which  is  full  of 
point  for  us.  She  was — to  pick  out  a  few  of  his  quaint  phrases — “  y«  best  daughter  and 
wife,  y'  most  tender  mother,  and  desirable  neighbour  and  friend,  in  all  parts  of  her 
life.”  Her  own  letters  “set  forth  her  prayses  wherein  there  cou’d  bo  no  error  or  self- 
conceit  .  .  .  but  they  are  concealed  in  such  modest  expressions  y'  y'  most  curious 

censurers  can’t  fix  upon  her  y*  least  suspicion  of  vanity  and  pride.”  “  It’s  to  bo  further 
observed,"  he  says,  “  y*  tho  she  recites  and  speaks  French  exactly,  and  understands 
Italian,  yet  she  confines  herself  with  such  strictnes  to  y'  purity  of  y<  English  toung,  y 
she  never  introduces  foreign  or  adopted  words,”  A'c.  Madame  do  Maintenon  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  supply  ns  with  other  prerogative  instances,  had  we  spaoe  to  dwell  upon  them. 

Such  cases  are  all  the  better  for  being  historical  ones,  but  they  are  by  no  means  solitary, 
ns  I  would  show  were  the  length  of  this  paper  of  no  moment,  and  as  may  bo  found  by 
any  one  who  is  anxious  to  examine  past  or  present  facta  honestly.  There  will  bo 
exceptions,  but  it  is  rather  hard  th.at  hitherto  these  exceptions  should  have  been  made  to 
disprove  tho  rule.  Languid  and  dreamy  women  will  bo  found  who  would  have  been  so 
whether  books  had  been  within  their  roach  or  not ;  others  who  have  insufficient  health 
and  vigour  for  active  exertion,  and  are  readers  and  thinkers  because  they  cannot  well  bo 
otherwise ;  and  some  who  have  never  had  any  taste  for  household  duties,  and  who  would 
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more  wisely  have  dodicated  themselves  to  learning  and  a  single  life  than  have  married  for 
position  and  respectability,  without  having  any  qualifications  for  the  different  offices  they 
were  called  upon  it  by  that  state  to  fulfil.  Such  instances  prove  nothing  against  learning 
itself,  and  no  more  show  the  incompatibility  of  sound  learning  and  judicious  house¬ 
wifery  than  similar  exceptional  cases  in  trade  would  prove  that  commerce  and  culture 
demanded  entirely  different  faculties  and  were  eternal  belligerents.  Learning  and  life,  like 
commerce  and  learning,  evoke  pretty  much  tho  same  quality  of  intelligence,  but  not 
always  tho  same  quantity.  The  quantity  increases  exactly  in  tho  ratio  of  tho  harmony 
of  either  pair  of  forces. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  other  difficulties  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  still  dissent 
from  ns,  and  not  for  tho  purpose  of  establishing  for  ourselves  the  philosophical  reality  of  tho 
affinity  claimed  and  its  practical  feasibility.  We  must  pass  from  primary  to  practical 
facts.  IIow  can  the  requisite  time  be  found  for  the  extra  culture  desiderated  ?  Easily 
enough,  I  maintain.  Young  ladies  do  not  now  have  to  spin  their  trousseau,  and  the  time 
saved  by  that  can  be,  and,  indeed,  is,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  tho  mind,  tho  culti¬ 
vation  of  tho  arts,  and  the  enlargement  of  individual  experience.  Most  women,  too,  make 
their  household  work  take  up  more  time  than  it  need  do,  partly  because  they  have  no 
other  interesting  employment  to  resort  to  afterwards,  whilst  there  is  little  need  with  any¬ 
thing  like  efficient  servants  that  every  trifling  matter  should  be  personally  looked  after 
by  the  mistress.  Such  employments,  also,  as  become  mechanical,  like  very  much  needle¬ 
work,  admit  of  the  worker’s  mind  being  elsewhere  engaged,  and  conversation,  or  reading 
aloud,  by  some  one  out  of  a  party  of  several,  easily  combines  with  this  kind  of  industry. 
Women  have  an  admirable  adjunct  to  this,  in  that,  as  Polydore  Vergil  writes  of  Margaret, 
wife  of  Henry  VI.,  they  “  commonly  are  much  gevon  and  very  readie  to  mutabilitie  and 
chaimgc."  They  pass  easily  from  one  employment  to  another  without  any  sense  of  in¬ 
congruity  or  dilly-dallying,  so  that  almost  any  branch  of  learning  or  art  will  comfortably 
settle  itself  in  order,  amongst  duties  the  most  trivial  and  commonplace.  “  There  are  some 
reasons  why  learning  seems  more  adapted  to  tho  female  world  tliun  to  tho  male,"  says 
Addison.  “  As,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  have  more  spare  time  upon  their  hands, 
and  lead  a  more  sedentary  life.  Their  employments  are  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  not 
like  those  of  tho  other  sox,  which  are  often  inconsistent  with  study  and  contemplation. 
Tho  excellent  lady,  the  Lady  Lizzard,  in  tho  space  of  one  summer,  furnished  a  gallery 
with  chairs  and  couches  of  her  own  and  her  daughters’  working ;  and  at  the  same  time 
heard  all  Dr.  Tillotsou's  sermons  twice  over  ...  I  was  mightily  pleased,  the  other 
day,  to  find  them  all  busy  in  preserving  several  fruits  of  the  season,  with  the  sparkler  in 
tho  midst  of  them,  reading  over  tho  plurality  of  worlds.  It  was  very  intorosting  to  mo 
to  see  them  dividing  their  speculations  between  jollios  and  stars,  and  making  a  sudden 
transition  from  the  sun  to  an  apricot,  or  from  the  Copemican  system  to  tho  figure  of  a 
cheesecake.”  Ono  may  question  whether  all  women,  at  least  those  whom  wo  may  sup¬ 
pose  would  bo  housewives,  have  more  leisure  than  men,  but  it  should  bo  so.  The  greatest 
scholars  have  not  always  been  those  who  could  secure  tho  most  leisure  with  the  fewest 
interruptions.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  wo  are  not  wishing  to  mako  all 
women  Scaligers,  Loibnitzes,  and  Bacons,  but  sim]dy  anxious  that  they  should  bo  more 
harmoniously  human,  brighter  ornaments,  and  bettor  companions.  “  Road  anything  fivo 
hours  a  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  learned,”  said  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  a  loss  time  than  that 
might  suffice.  Wo  lose  much  timo  over  useless  books,  either  because  we  cannot  procure 
better,  or  do  not  know  of  them.  Thus  wo  are  always  unlearning.  A  few  woll-selocted 
books  will  brace  up  any  mind  to  consecutive  and  independent  thinking.  If  we  aro  to  l>e 
strong  wo  must  bo  made  so  by  exorcise  and  by  strong  books.  Timo  is  by  no  moans  tho 
most  important  factor  in  learning.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  has  declared  that  he  never  studios 
more  than  throe  hours  a  day,  and  in  his  case  there  is  included  tho  doublo  fact  of  receiving 
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and  giring.  The  famous  Roger  Bacon,  indeed,  told  Pope  Clement  that,  although  he  had 
been  forty  years  educating  himself  in  science  and  languages,  in  three,  or  at  the  most  six 
months,  he  could  impart  all  he  knew  to  an  industrious  man  of  good  memory,  provided  that  he 
had  previously  compiled  certain  tables  of  analysis  which  his  pupil  should  continually  consult. 

Of  what  shall  this  learning  consist  ?  Learning,  says  the  modest  scholar,  is  all  that  I  do 
not  know ;  it  is,  says  the  conceited  one,  everything  that  I  do  know.  Ladies  being  always 
of  the  former  class,  we  might  almost  say  anything,  everything,  may  be  leamt  to  advan¬ 
tage.  But  this  will  be  too  general.  Shall  we  admit  classics,  mathematics,  and  the 
sciences  ?  Certainly,  if  you  can.  Shall  wo  admit  mental  philosophy  ?  By  all  means. 
We  have  spoken  of  a  desire  for  a  balance  of  faculties,  and  nothing  can  accomplish  it 
better.  If  we  may  believe  Miss  Bremer,  what  is  chiefly  wanted  to  combine  the  disinte¬ 
grated  knowledge  of  women,  and  keep  it  in  the  mind  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  living 
purposes,  is  nothing  less  than  “  a  little  Platonic  philosophy.”  Shall  we  include  political 
economy  and  the  mysteries  of  trades  ?  Certainly.  Sir  Josiah  Child  eonsidered  it  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  that  the  women  were  as  “knowing 
therein  as  the  men,"  for  that,  as  ho  adds,  “  it  doth  encourage  their  husbands  to  hold  on 
in  their  trade  to  their  dying  days  .  .  .  Knowing  the  capacity  of  their  wives  to  got  in 
their  estates,  and  carry  on  their  trade  after  their  deaths.”  A  pretty  list  we  shall  bo 
twitted  with  having  made  out,  and  the  wit  will  remind  us,  in  the  words  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  that  the  first  lady  would  not  have  been  overcome  had  she  not  have 
been  persuaded  “  that  she  was  not  so  wise  as  she  should  bo.” 

Sociiil  life  will  be  all  the  higher  and  better  for  being  impregnated  with  more  taste, 
culture,  and  thought.  It  will  no  longer  bo  limp  and  lM)nelc8s.  Learning  will  fill  it  out 
into  fullness  and  beauty,  as  the  concealed  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  sculptor  and 
painter  gives  finish,  dignity,  and  reality  to  the  statue  or  the  picture.  The  drudgery  of 
physical  necessity  will  be  forgotten  in  the  ecstasy  of  intellectual  pleasure.  The  corrosions 
of  care  will  be  lessoned.  The  horizons  of  life  will  be  lifted  up,  and  its  prospects  extended 
and  multiplied.  Gossip,  that  weakness  of  both  sexes,  will  give  place  to  interchanges  of 
thought  on  nobler  and  better  things.  “  If  tho  female  tongue  will  bo  in  motion,  why 
should  it  not  bo  set  to  go  right  ?”  asks  Addison,  with  his  usual  happy  insight.  “  Could 
they  discourse  about  the  spots  in  the  sun,  it  might  divert  them  from  publishing  the  faults 
of  their  neighbours;  could  they  talk  of  the  different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  tho 
planets,  they  need  not  bo  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon  oglings  and  clandestine  marriages. 
In  short,  were  they  furnished  with  matters  of  fact  out  of  arts  and  sciences,  it  would  now 
and  then  be  of  great  ease  to  their  invention.”  There  is  not,  indeed,  one  relation  of  life 
that  would  not  bo  improved  by  this  improvement.  Men  would  bo  made  more  manly, 
and  women  more  womanly.  It  was  feudalism  that  developed  and  gave  preponderance 
to  domestic  manners,  chiefly  by  its  isolation  of  persons  and  concentration  of  interests, 
and  it  is  singular  that  almost  immediately  a  now  spirit  was  breathed  over  the  feudal 
races,  and  the  romance  or  literature  of  love  and  chivalry  entered  upon  its  most  flourishing 
era.  Again  may  an  influence  move  out  from  domestic  life,  when  it  is  thus  brightened 
and  extended,  silently  permeating  old  kingdoms  of  thought  until  they  are  freshened  and 
revivified,  leading  forward  to  new  fields,  fresh  discoveries,  and  richer  benefits,  and  lighting 
up  every  dim  or  dubious  present  with  tender  words  and  prophetic  flashes ;  and  when  every 
parent  is  more  of  a  teacher,  and  every  homo  is  more  of  a  seminary  ;  when  the  life  in  books 
and  the  life  in  the  world  are  connected  and  harmonised,  and  men  and  women  are  neither 
crushed  by  tho  past  nor  ovci-whelmod  by  tho  present — then  may  tho  future  assert  its 
divine  claim,  and  all  petty  hindrances,  false  aphorisms,  and  accidental  contractions  bo 
removed,  exploded,  and  destroyed,  and  the  real  and  tho  ideal  meet  and  mingle  in  every¬ 
day  life  as  do  the  common  earth  and  the  over-arching  sky  in  every  visible  horizon. 

Edwix  Goadbt. 
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This  ia  a  very  pleasant,  readable  book  of 
about  350  pages ;  written  in  the  beet  manner  of 
the  “  own  correspondent”  of  the  best  jonmals, 
and  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the  dedication  which 
it  bears — to  tbc  Uishop  of  Oxford,  whose  nephew 
Mr.  Wilberforce  is.  We  presume  (without  Imow* 
ing  the  fact)  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  resident  in 
Mnnich  in  some  official  capacity  under  the 
English  Ooremment.  At  aU  erents  he  is  a 
resident ;  and,  as  he  is  a  very  painstaking  and 
intelligent  obsetrer,  and  careiol  not  to  go  ont 
of  his  depth,  thongh  be  is  not  unnecessarily 
afraid  of  coming  near  to  great  topics,  he  rery 
seldom  says  anything  that  is  not  quite  welcome 
to  readers  of  every  sort.  Some  of  the  topics 
which  he  tonches  are  the  most  delicate  possible ; 
bnt  he  never  offends  bv  his  manner*  of  handling 
them  ;  and  not  even  liis  nucle,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  conld  wish  any  of  bis  sentences  omitted. 

What  do  onr  readers  in  general  think  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  of  Munich  its  capital  t  The  latter, 
the  city,  ia  a  sort  of  artistic  doU's-honse,  only 
that  it  glories  in  its  beer.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
tended  by  hanghty  and  perfidious  Albion  that 
Bavaria  first  learnt  to  make  beer  by  receiving 
lessons /r<m  Albion.  But  this  is  proved  to  be 
a  slander,  and,  as  Dogberiy  uye,  will  soon  go 
nigh  to  be  thought  so  I  'Hie  Bavarian  beer  is 
an  aboriginal  creation,  and  nobody  denies  that 
it  is  good.  As  for  bnp-a-broom  girls,  Mr.  Wilber¬ 
force  is  silent.  It  is  many  years  since  we  saw 
one ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  anything  so 
ngly  would  be  tolerated  in  the  land  of  Wal- 
hal  las  knd  Olyptotheks,  where  they  cannot  build 
even  a  railway  station  without  making  it  into  a 
Pompeian  house. 

And  now  we  propose  to  go  off  into  a  parabolic 
enrve  of  political  economy,  promising  to  come 
back  to  onr  perihelion  in  due  time.  Onr  readers 
will  have  the  goodness  to  be  patient,  and  take 
onr  word  for  it  that  there  is  amusement  to  come 
in  at  the  end. 

There  are  two  theories  of  government,  known 
respectively  as  the  patem^  system  and  the 
laistez-faire  system. 

The  patei-nal  system  is  that  which  assumes 
tbat  it  IS  the  business  of  the  state  to  regulate 
the  whole  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  deeding 
what  is  ri^ht  and  what  is  wrong. 

The  Imssfz-faire  system  is  that  which  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  business  of  the  state  is  simply 
to  play  policeman,  and  guard  the  right!  of  the 
citizens  from  external  attack. 

These  “  rights”  are,  by  the  theory,  summed 
up  under  one  head — the  free  use  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  of  all  his  faculties. 

The  state,  says  this  laiaez-fairt  theory,  may 
then,  and  then  only,  interfere,  when  A,  who  is 
allowed  the  free  use  of  his  own  faculties,  at¬ 
tempts  to  limit  B  in  the  free  use  of  hu  faculties. 

This  is,  in  {loint  of  fact,  the  Itadical  theory ; 
the  other  is,  at  the  bottom,  Toryism.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  midway  points  adopted  by  diffe¬ 


rent  nations  in  different  stages  of  their  progress 
(necessarily  so),  but,  logically,  there  is  no 
medium  possible  between  regnhiting  the  whole 
of  life  and  regulating  none  of  it.  For  example, 
a  government  which  says.  Yon  shall  hire  your 
servant  for  seven  years ;  or.  You  shall  nay  your 
cabman  sixpence  a  mile  •,  or.  Com  shall  ad¬ 
mitted  at  a  sliding-scale  of  duty,  is  a  self -stulti¬ 
fying  government  unless  it  goes  farther.  It  is 
bound,  also,  to  say  how  many  cups  of  tea  yon 
shall  drink,  and  when  yon  shi^  have  your  hair 
cut. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  these  are  morally  indiffe¬ 
rent  matters.  Nothing  is  morally  indifferent.  It 
is  as  tnily — of  course  not  ns  much,  but  as  truly 
— wrong  to  wear  dirty  boots  as  it  is  to  mnrder 
yonr  mother.  So  a  government  which  assumes 
to  be  mural — a  government  which  attempts  to 
make  laws  against  certain  things  because  they 
ore  wrong,  is  bound  to  go  the  whole  hog. 

Where  this  leads  to ‘is  obvious.  It  leads  to 
the  stake,  the  rack,  and  the  thumb-screw.  There 
is  no  stopping  short. 

Some  one  perhaps  says,  “  Oh,  no ;  there  yon 
interfere  with  onr  dnty  to  God ;  that  is  religions 
persecution.  A  government  mnst  not  m^dlo 
with  onr  religious  duties ;  it  is  only  concerned 
with  our  duties  to  man." 

Bnt  the  person  who  says  this  (if  any  such 
person  there  be)  is  now  required  to  explain  how 
he  makes  out  the  difference  between  duty  to 
God  and  duty  to  man.  As  we  say  every  part  of 
life  is  moral,  so  we  say  every  part  of  life  is  re¬ 
ligions.  We  are  aU  of  ns  bound  to  do  everything 
in  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  no  reader  of  the  Bible 
can,  except  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  think 
otherwise. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  which  here  arises  at  all  a 
fanciful  one.  It  is  practical,  and  does  occur. 
How  about  the  Quakers  ?  They  believe  the 
Bible  forbids  fighting ;  and  Quakers  have, 
within  a  few  years,  been  “  punished”  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  dissuade  men  from  enlisting. 

Supposing  even  that  a  government  ought  to 
try  and  deal  with  conduct  as  right  or  wrong, 
another  difficulty  arises.  What  is  a  govern¬ 
ment?  We  say  “the  government,”  as  if  it 
were  something  individual  and  actually  existing 
independently,  with  a  conscience  of  its  own. 
But  it  is  not  so,  of  coarse.  The  “  government” 
is  a  mere  abstraction.  How  can  it  know  what 
is  right  and  what  ia  wrong  ?  Where  is  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  ?  What  unity  has  it?  Taka  onr 
own  government.  Lord  Palmerston  is  an  any- 
thingarian.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  High  Church¬ 
man,  with  very  libeihl  tendencies.'f  Mr.  Lowe 
is  (wo  suppose)  a  positivist,  or  something  like  it ; 
though  that  ia  a  mere  guess  of  ours,  formed 
from  what  anybody  can  see  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  man’s  mind.  Now,  what  common  opinion 
of  right  and  wrong  enn  these  men  have  ? 

This,  hastily  and  roughly  put,  is  the  case 


•  “Social  Life  in  Munioh."  By  Edward  Wilber¬ 
force.  (W.  II.  Allen  and  Co.) 


t  How  liberal  is  known  to  few  mere  men  of  the 
worid,  but  there  are  pienty  of  pious  Baptists  and 
other  Dissenters  who  do  know ! 
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•ninst  paternal  goTenunents.  The  ontcome  , 
of  it  all  ia  this; — That  is  the  best-goTcrned 
country  in  which  the  smallest  possible  nnmher 
of  actions  is  controlled  hy  the  law.  Under  snch 
a  government  there  will  be  the  highest  state  of 
morals  and  the  highest  state  of  religion;  the 
highest  pitch  of  national  greatness  will  be  at¬ 
tained. 

Let  ns  try  this  backwards.  What  wonld  he 
a  perfect  commnuity  ?  Atutcer :  A  community 
in  which  everybody  did  what  was  right 

But  that  would  be  a  community  in  which 
there  was  no  need  of  law. 

Now  what  is  the  foundation  of  all  morals  f 
Arutrer :  The  fact  that  better  and  better  is  the 
law  of  life ;  in  other  words,  human  nature  pro¬ 
gresses. 

But,  if  human  nature  progresses,  it  must  tend 
to  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  will  be  no 
need  of  laws.  | 

And  that  is  the  best  government  which  con¬ 
forms  to  the  tendency. 

The  theory  of  paternal  government  involves, 
by  inevitable  consequence,  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  a  great  many  other  matters  which 
we  dare  not  mention.  It  is  not  our  object,  how¬ 
ever,  to  argue  a  case,  but  to  state  a  case. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  “  paternal”  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  eastern  parts  of  this  hemisphere 
is  that  of  China.  In  that  country  everything  is 
regulated  by  law ;  life  is  cut  out  by  pattern — 
cooked  by  recipe.  What  is  the  ccnidition  of 
China  wo  know.  It  is  a  country  in  which  pre¬ 
vail  forms  of  vice  for  which  we  have  not — even 
in  the  buiguage  of  the  slums — any  names  in 
Lnglish.  It  ia  a  conntry  in  which  fathers  of 
families  have  their  own  sous  breaking  into  their 
harems.  It  is  a  country  in  which  infanticide  is 
a  virtue.  It  is  a  country  in  which,  while  all 
manner  of  licence  is  allowed  to  men,  the  woman 
who  ia  found  going  astray  is  liable  to  be  slowly 
cut  in  pieces,  inch  by  inch — ^tortured  in  ways 
which  some  few  of  ns  may  have  seen  in  Chinese 
pictures,  but  which  are  things  to  be  trampled 
out  of  the  memory  as  far  as  possible.  Now, 
the  severity  of  the  law  in  this  direction  is  the 
surest  index  of  barbarism.  The  law  which  is 
cruel  to  the  erring  woman  is  founded  upon  the 
idea  that  the  woman  is  property  ;  the  inferior 
of  the  man ;  bis  vassal ;  his  instrument ;  in  a 
word,  ms,  by  right,  not  of  love,  bat  of  sove¬ 
reignty.  Where  such  law  prevails  everything 
else  is  sure  to  be  base.  It  is  so  in  China.  And 
that  conntry  is  just  where  it  was  a  thousand 
years  ago  as  to  its  influence  on  the  world. 

In  Europe  we  have  no  China  ;  but  we  have  a 
Bavaria.  There,  also,  the  government  is  pa- 
tomal — very  paternal ;  and  the  usual  results 
ensue.  A  man  cannot  take  a  house  as  he  likes  : 
it  is  all  hedged  in  by  the  law.  Ho  c.'vnuot  take 
a  servant  ns  he  likes ;  nor  ban  his  servant  so 
take  him  ;  it  is  oil  “  regulated”  for  him.  The 
police,  loo,  are  “  regulated" — there  is  law  for 
everything.  Now,  surely  such  a  country  must 
be  a  paradise  7  But,  alas !  it  ia  not  so.  The 
laws  of  Heaven  being,  as  yet,  uurepcalod,  the 
laws  of  man  do,  even  here,  as  elsewhere,  make 
a  sad  pickle  of  it  when  they  meddle  too  much. 
So  it  even  befalls  that  the  police  of  Munich  and 
the  servants  of  Munich  are  the  very  tcorsi  in  all 
Europe  I 


But  that  is  not  all.  The  government  of  Ba¬ 
varia  looks  very  strictly  after  education  and 
“  morals."  Marriage  is  “  regulated"  with  a 
strictness  to  which  no  parallel  exists  in  any 
modem  state,  nor  ever  existed  in  any  ancient 
state  that  wo  know.  And  what  is  the  result  7 

We  write  in  earnest  bitterness  of  soul  when 
we  tell  you,  referring  you  to  Mr.  Wilberforce’s 
book,  passim,  that  in  this  “regulated"  para¬ 
dise  the  number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock 
actually  exceeds  the  number  horn  in  wedlock. 

And  now  we  will  turn  aside  from  the  question 
of  “paternal"  government,  thankful,  for  our 
own  parts,  that  we  live  in  England,  and  certain 
that  in  no  country  under  the  sun  ia  there  so 
much  virtue,  as  in  no  country  under  the  sun  is 
there  so  much  freedom.  We  will  close  this 
notice  with  two  short  quotations. 

The  ex-king,  old  Ludwig — who  had  “  morga¬ 
natic"  relations  with  Lola  Montes,  and  who  re¬ 
tired  from  the  regal  line  of  business  in  1848  in 
favour  of  his'  sou — is  very  deaf,  and  fancies  ho 
can  bear.  He  is  very  talkative,  and  this  is  how 
he  gets  into  little  dilBculties : — “  It  is  said  he 
o.icc  went  up  to  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
a  stranger,  and  began  to  question  her.  '  Mar¬ 
ried  ?'  ho  asked,  in  a  loud  tone.  *  No,  your 
majesty.’  ‘  Children  7'  ho  went  on,  not  having 
heard  the  first  answer.  ‘  No,'  exclaimed  the 
young  lady,  this  time  loud  enough  to  catch  tlio 
royal  ear.  But  in  German,  and  especially  in 
South  German,  the  word  no  and  the  number 
nine  are  pronounced  exactly  alike ;  and  the  king 
interpreted  the  young  lady's  answer  as  being 
numeral  instead  of  negative.  ‘  Nine  children  P 
be  said  ;  ‘  too  many,  too  many  I’  ’’ 

The  etiquette  of  taking  off  the  ha',  is  very 
strictly  enforced  in  Bavaria  : — “  On  snowy  days, 
when  the  queen  walks  up  and  down  the  awades, 
with  two  footmen  behind  her,  the  strollers  there 
have  to  draw  up  in  a  line  every  time  she  passes. 
And  as  these  arcades  are  the  great  resort  of 
Munich  in  bad  weather,  and  the  turns  taken  by 
the  queen  are  many,  it  may  almost  he  calculated 
;  that  every  walk  of  hers  costs  her  subjects  six  or 
eight  hats.  It  is  not  suflicicut  to  raise  the  hat, 
\  as  is  done  in  conuliies  of  more  advanced  civili¬ 
sation  ;  each  has  to  be  pulled  off  and  held  crown 
downwards,  in  which  position  all  the  weight  is 
thrown  on  the  brim." 

We  have  to  apologise  to  our  readers  for  making 
this  book  the  text  of  an  exposition ;  but  the  op- 
portuuity  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  There  are, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  men  of  ability  in  our  own 
conntry  who  sap|)ort  tlio  “  patemad"  theory  in 
the  lump ;  but  it  is  very  common  to  find  people 
taking  it  up  iu  fragments.  A  notable  instance 
occurred  the  other  day  iu  which  people  cried 
out  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  people 
walking  on  ropes  if  they  pleased.  It  was  per- 
fec'ly  legitimate  for  the  tjueeu,  or  any  other  in¬ 
fluential  person,  to  re<jucsl  that  such  things 
should  cease ;  but  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  as 
was  talked  about  might  have  been  dodged  iu  a 
hundred  ways,  and  would  have  been  followed  by 
worse  things  than  rope-walking. 

The  value  of  an  appeal  to  conscience  depends 
upon  the  strength  oj  the  conscience ;  ami  the 
strength  of  a  conscience,  like  tlu  strength  of  an 
arm,  depends  upon  the  exercise  it  gets,  and  not 
upon  the  bandages  it  is  wrapped  in. 
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Thk  rapricions  sovereign  of  Fashion  never 
allowed  her  fubjccts  a  greater  variety  of  choice 
in  forms  and  colonrs  than  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
Cloaks  and  Mantles,  which  are  made  of  in- 
nnmcrahle  shapes  and  of  every  hnc  in  the  rain¬ 
bow.  The  paletot  is  still  nmeh  worn,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  snitahlo  shape  for  young 
ladies.  There  are  the  loose  paletot  and  the  balf- 
fitting  paletot ;  Loth  are  made  cither  in  cloth  or 
velvet.  For  demi-toiletto  the  paletot  is  made 
in  ribbed  cloth  or  cloth  velvet,  and  generally 
colonred,  cither  dark  bine  or  purple,  or  some 
one  of  the  varieties  of  brown  now  in  fashion. 
These  paletots  are  trimmed  with  thick  gimp ; 
sometimes  nothing  but  a  gimp  cord  all  round  ; 
sometimes  ornaments  at  the  back,  on  the  sleeves 
and  epaulettes.  But  when  they  are  coloured 
they  are  always  considered  more  suitable  for 
nrfiigc  wear ;  they  are  more  elegant  in  fine 
black  cloth  or  velvet,  ornamented  with  gimp 
and  tassels,  chenille  fringe,  or  Astracan  fur. 
The  silk  plush  is  a  very  expensive  material ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  become  common, 
and  very  beautiful  mantles  are  made  of  it.  Vie 
have  seen  some  very  pretty  paletots  in  silver- 
grey  and  violet-coloured  plush,  trimmed  only 
on  the  epaulettes  with  thick  chenille  fringe. 
But,  generally  speaking,  this  material  is  rather 
employed  for  circulars  and  rotondes,  either  self- 
coloured  or  plaid.  The  latter  are  made  in  all 
shades — grey  and  bright  purple,  scarlet  and 
purple,  blue  and  brown,  with  fine  black  stripes, 
also  grey  and  purple  with  one  bright  red  line 
edged  with  black.  The  plush  cireolars  are  in¬ 
variably  trimmed  round  with  chenille  fringe  and 
gimp  balls  ;  if  made  of  plaid,  the  fringe  should 
exactly  match  the  colours  of  the  material,  it 
being  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Silk  circular  capes  are  also  worn  this  year, 
either  black  or  colonred ;  they  are  only  con¬ 
sidered  elegant  when  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
dress  worn  with  them.  These  circular  capes 
are  lined  and  wadded.  For  young  ladies  they 
are  made  without  any  ornament  but  a  few  gimp 
buttons ;  for  married  ladies  they  should  be 
trimmed  with  a  chenille  fringe  or  deep  fur. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  velvet  circulars. 

The  great  thing  to  be  observed  when  colonred 
mantles  are  worn  is  that  they  should  match  the 
dress.  A  plaid  circular  cannot  be  worn  with 
a  plaid  dress ;  the  dress  must  be  self-coloured, 
and  trimmed  either  with  material  of  the  same 
plaid  or  of  a  colour  predominating  in  the 
pattern.  A  self-coloured  circular  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  distingue  if  not  of  the  exact  shade  as 
the  dress.  This,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
importance  in  the  case  of  cloth  or  reloutine 
paletots  or  circulars  for  morning  wear.  The 
latter  are  very  generally  made  of  a  middle 
shade  of  brown,  rather  inclining  to  yellow,  and 
trimmed  round  with  tcooUen  chenille  fringe. 
They  are  very  ample,  and  longer  than  the 
velvet,  silk,  or  plush  circulars. 

The  Astracan  for  continues  to  be  very 
fashionable,  and  has  no  rival  but  the  expen¬ 
sive  Bnasian  zibeline  and  sable.  Muffs  are 


made  extremely  small,  and  either  a  round  or 
pointed  fur  cape  or  pelerine  is  worn  on  tho 
shoulders  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  short  boa 
with  ends.  Ladies  possessing  handsome  boas 
can  easily  have  them  converted  into  one  of 
these  stylish  pelerines  at  a  small  cost.  Wo 
recommend  them,  however,  to  send  their  boas  to 
an  experienced  furrier,  as  then  a  stylish  shape 
will  be  procured,  and  there  will  bo  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  having  the  skins  spoiled. 

The  most  fashionablu  material  for  Dinner 
Dresses  is  the  rich  moire  antique  with  pattema 
broche  over  them.  These  are  very  fanciful, 
birds  and  butterilies  being  often  figured  upon 
them  ;  we  have  also  seen  the  Pompadour  knots 
in  black  on  a  coloured  ground,  with  a  small 
strap  appearing  to  fasten  them  in  leather  colour 
and  gold.  This  pattern,  which  obtains  great 
favour,  is  repeated  on  blue,  green,  and  purple 
grounds.  Then  there  are  the  terry  velvets  and 
satins  coming  once  more  into  fashion,  a  very 
rich  plain  silk  called  drop  de  1/yon,  and  tho 
Irish  poplins,  either  plaid  or  self-coloured. 
Black  or  dark-coloured  silks  are  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  in  good  taste  for  evening  dresses  ;  they 
should  be  of  a  light  shade.  The  grev  and  fawn- 
coloured  tissues  look  best  by  lamp-fight ;  these 
may  be  trimmed  with  another  colour.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  seen  a  silk  dress  of  silver  grey 
trimmed  round  the  skirt  with  a  border  of  blue 
silk  ten  inches  deep,  scalloped  out  at  the  upper 
edge,  and  finished  off  with  narrow  black  Mal¬ 
tese  lace.  The  bodv  was  plain,  and  trimmed 
with  two  bands  of  tLe  same  blue  silk,  coming 
down  from  the  shoulders  and  narrowing  towards 
the  waist ;  they  were  also  scalloped  cut  and 
edged  with  lace.  The  sleeves,  which  were 
pleated  at  the  top  and  almost  tight  round  the 
wrist,  had  a  similar  trimming  at  the  bottom. 
Low  dresses  are,  however,  of  course,  more 
fashionable  for  evening  wear.  A  fawn-coloured 
silk  dress,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  edged 
with  lace,  is  a  ver^  elegant  toilet.  The  low 
bodies  are  made  plam,  with  points  in  front  and 
behind,  and  a  drapery  or  be^e  of  tulle,  form¬ 
ing  broad  pleats,  and  edged  with  a  piece  of  the 
silk  the  same  as  the  trimming,  cut  the  cross¬ 
way.  This  strip  of  silk  is  about  an  inch  and 
a-balf  wide  ;  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  fall 
of  lace.  The  sleeves  are  composed  of  short 
puffs  and  folds  of  tulle  underneath.  We  will 
mention,  also,  as  a  dinner  dress,  an  emerald 
green  moire  antique,  trimmed  with  black  silk 
gimp,  forming  a  pattern  in  tho  shape  of  X's 
round  tha  bottom,  each  end  being  fastened  with 
a  gimp  button  ;  the  body  low,  and  with  a  tulle 
berthe  trimmed  with  black  and  white  lace. 
The  silver-grey  silks,  with  shaded  bouquets  and 
other  patterns  in  soft  bright  colours,  are  also  in 
great  favour  for  evening  dress. 

A  few  Ball  Dresses  are  being  prepared, 
although  dancing  has  not  yet  begun  in  fashion¬ 
able  circles.  kNuite  tarlatane  is  likelp  to  be 
worn  more  than  ever  this  winter.  Thu  light 
and  beautiful  fabric  is  by  far  the  most  snitablu 
for  a  young  lady's  ball  dress.  The  trimming  of 
these  dresses  consists  of  ruches  or  quillings  of 
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the  same  material,  edged  on  both  sides  with  printed  to  bonnets.  Pln^,  chenille,  and  silk 
narrow  black  lace ;  these  mches  are  arranged  gimp  are  the  newest  additions  to  the  nsnal  ma¬ 
in  deep  scallops  or  Vandykes  ronnd  the  skirt  in  teriaU  employed  in  the  making  of  them.  Fnr 
three  or  five  rows.  One  we  saw  had,  besides  the  is  also  nsra  as  a  border  round  the  front  and 
niches  edged  with  black  lace,  an  ornament  of  curtain.  Several  attempts  were  made  last 
black  lace  insertion  over  cherry-colonrcd  rib-  winter  to  introduce  this  mode,  but  without 
bon,  the  effect  of  which  was  peculiarly  good,  success ;  this  season,  however,  it  seems  likely 
The  mches  are  also  often  made  of  coloured  to  prevail.  The  Astracan  fur,  or  rather  an 
torlataue,  pink,  blue,  or  maize,  on  a  white  imitation  of  it  in  curly  black  silk,  chinchilla, 
skirt ;  they  are  disposed  in  a  variety  of  fanciful  and  swausdown  are  the  furs  most  suitable  for 
patterns,  sometimes  in  sets  of  t^ee,  placed  this  purpose ;  a  border  of  either  of  the  former 
slantways  from  the  bottom,  and  reaching  to  makes  a  simple  and  distingui  ornament  for  a 
about  twenty  inches  up  the  sldrt.  The  low  drawn  capote,  or  quilted  bonnet,  in  violet,  blue, 
body  and  sleeves  arc  tnmmed  with  the  same,  or  light  brown  satm  ;  no  other  trimniin^  is  re- 
A  sash  invariably  accompanies  these  dresses ;  qnired,  except  a  few  velvet  flowers  inside.  _  A 
it  consists  of  a  narrow  band  ronnd  the  waist,  white,  pink,  or  mauve  satin  qnilted  bonnet,  with 
with  a  large  bow  and  broad  ends,  in  tarlatane,  a  border  of  swansdown  ronnd  the  curtain  and 
ornamented  with  mches  similar  to  those  of  the  front,  is  extremely  elegant,  and  very  snitable 
dress ;  this  bow  is  placed  behind.  The  effect  for  a  bride.  It  is  difficult  to  give,  by  mere  de- 
of  the  tout  ensrmhU  is  very  light  and  graceful.  scription,  an  exact  idea  of  a  bonnet ;  we  will. 
The  shape  of  Ball  Coitfubes  does  not  seem  however,  endeavour  to  explain  a  few  of  those 
likely  to  be  much  altered  from  what  it  was  last  prepareil  this  week  by  one  of  our  first  milliners, 
winter ;  it  is  always  high  in  front,  forming  a  A  bonnet,  of  a  fanciful  style,  was  of  black 
puff  over  the  forehead,  very  light  at  the  sides,  velvet,  with  a  rosette  of  the  Stuart  plaid  on 
and  trailing  behind  in  the  neck.  The  novelty  the  top  of  the  front  a  little  to  the  right ;  in 
consists  in  the  nature  of  the  flowers,  which  are  the  centre  of  this  rosette  is  placed  a  small  silver 
now,  even  for  fnll-dress  toilets,  in  velvet  and  thistle,  and  from  under  it  emerges  a  bunch  of 
chenille.  The  greatest  perfection  is  now  at-  pheasant's  feathers.  This  is  the  Scotch  bonnet 
taint'd  in  this  style  of  flowers  by  some  of  our  par  exceitence,  and  obtains  great  favour.  The 
Paris  tuodistes ;  the  bright,  soft  shades  of  the  curtain  is  bound  with  plaid  velvet,  imd  ^e 
velvet  giving  a  pecnliar  lustre  to  the  beantiful  strings  are  of  plaid  silk.  The  same  trimming 
azaleas,  cactus,  and  variegated  geraniums  now  is  arranged  for  ronnd  hats,  either  velvet  or  felt, 
so  Boccessfally  employed  for  wreaths  and  bon-  but  they  are  mostly  prepared  for  children  and 
quets.  The  favourite  colour  for  flowers  is  very  young  persons,  os  ladies  do  not  generally 
bright  lilac,  inclining  to  bine,  and  known  by  wear  hats  in  winter. 

the  name  of  Jiamtne  de  punch,  because  it  re-  A  velvet  bonnet,  with  a  full  crown,  in  blue 
minds  one  of  the  bright  flickering  light  of  a  and  green  plaid  velvet,  and  plain  black  velvet 
bowl  of  punch.  This  colour  was  in  great  favour  front,  was  trimmed  with  an  abundance  of  wild 
with  our  grandmothers,  and  now  obtains  new  oats  in  blue,  green,  and  black  velvet.  This  or- 
Euccesa  A  great  variety  of  flowers  are  made  nament  is  light  and  graceful,  and  in  great 
of  this  tint,  without  much  care  being  taken  to  favour  just  now ;  it  is  arranged  on  the  bonnet 
keep  them  tme  to  nature ;  for  instance,  convol-  so  as  to  droop  down  inside,  which  has  a  very 
vuluses,  doable  primroses,  fuchsias,  and  hedge-  pretty  effect.  Plush  flowers,  such  as  lilies, 
roses  are  made  of  this  lovely  shade  of  lilac,  harebells,  or  bunches  of  currants  in  chenille. 
The  amethyst  purple  is  also  coming  into  fashion,  with  plush  leaves,  are  also  placed  in  this  way ; 
It  is  a  very  rich  colour,  and  looks  particularly  and  larger  flowers,  in  the  same  colours,  such  as 
brilliant  in  velvet  or  plush.  The  foliage  of  the  roses,  narcissus,  and  azaleas,  inside  the  front, 
velvet  flowers  is  made  in  all  the  changing  The  combination  of  a  full  tulle  crown  with 
antumn  tints ;  sosae  are  covered  with  a  slight  a  velvet  front  is  seen  on  a  great  number  of 
down  resembling  frost,  the  effect  of  which  is  bonnets  for  fnll-dress  toilets;  the  crown  falls 
most  beautiful  by  lamp-light.  at  the  back,  like  that  of  a  cap ;  the  ornament. 

Jewels  have  never  oeen  so  universally  worn  whether  flower  or  feather,  u  placed  on  one 
as  now.  With  low  dresses  a  necklace  or  chain  side  of  the  crown.  The  j^uche  fritie,  a  sort 
is  de  rigueur ;  the  large  coloured  bead  necklaces  of  curly  plush,  and  the  velourt  de  cygne,  or 
are  quite  admissible  when  the  age  and  position  swansdown  velvet,  are  new  and  very  pretty 
do  not  admit  of  pearls  or  diamonds ;  the  pink  bat  very  expensive  materials  of  which  bonnets 
coral  is  one  of  the  prettiest  simple  pamres  for  are  made  in  white,  or  of  some  light  colour,  aad 
a  young  girl ;  it  is  used  not  only  for  necklaces,  trimmed  with  curled  feathers  and  delicate  che- 
but  for  earrings,  brooches,  and  bracelets.  The  nille  flowers. 

enamelled  jewels  are  also  in  neat  vogue ;  the  We  are  asked  by  many  of  our  readers  whether 
complete  set  is  very  ornamental ;  the  clasps  arc  crinolines  are  still  worn  as  much  as  ever.  This 
especi^y  elegant.  The  new  models,  the  best  we  cannot  but  answer  very  positively  in  the  affir- 
of  which  have  been  produced  by  the  celebrated  mative;  for  in  Paris,  at  least,  all  attempts  to  put 
Oucton,  are  all  copied  from  the  antique,  and  them  down  hare  as  yet  completely  failed,  and 
give  one  a  very  good  idea  of  the  beantiful  gold  it  is  probable,  as  long  as  the  graceful  Eugenie  is 
and  jewel  ornaments  of  old  Grecian  art.  As  a  the  acknowledged  guide  and  ruler  in  matters  of 
consequence  of  this,  cameos,  long  neglected,  are  taste  and  fashion,  Uiey  will  remain  triumphant, 
once  more  coming  into  fashion,  and  are  likely  Whatever  their  inconvenience  may  be  in  divers 
to  be  worn  more  than  ever.  circumstances,  it  is  certain  nothing  shows  to 

The  same  ornaments  that  are  need  for  trim-  greater  advantage  a  beaatifnl  material  end  a 
ming  dreesee  are,  in  a  great  measure,  appro-  long  and  ample  robe  than  the  spreading  jupon. 
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They  are  worn  a  little  narrower  and  tapering 
tow^a  the  waist,  bat  rety  full  and  wide  round 
the  bottom  ;  an  improrement  has  been  made  in 
them  by  tbe  invention  of  small  ronnd  circles  of 
steel,  extremely  pliable,  and  yet  so  strong  that 
they  never  break.  The  fashionable  crinolines 
are  made  of  tbe  same  material  as  tbe  petticeat, 
either  in  white  or  black  cashmere,  or  in  plaid 
rep.  Petticoats  are  also  mode  either  plain  grey 
or  striped  black  and  white,  with  a  broad  band 
of  plaid  plash,  and  a  very  narrow  qnilling  round 
the  bottom.  Knitted  jupons  also  nave  been  iu- 
trodaced  this  winter  to  wear  over  as  well  as 
under  tbe  crinoline;  they  are,  therefore,  very 
t  long  and  ample ;  the  knitting  is  peculiar,  form¬ 
ing  raised  ^inted  dots.  These  petticoats  are 
made  in  all  colours,  but  especially  red  and 
purple,  with  white  or  black  stripes  all  round. 
These  jupons  can  only  bo  worn,  of  coarse,  in 
demi-toiUtte.  To  wear  with  more  elegant 
dresses  they  are  made  in  quilted  silk,  with  a 
border  of  plush  or  velvet,  either  plaid  nr  of  a 
colour  matching  the  dress,  the  most  distimjiu- 
are  of  the  same  material  as  the  latter. 

Walking  Boots  are  also  a  matter  of  more 
importance  than  formerlv ;  the  morocco,  kid, 
or  leather  boots,  cither  black  or  the  colour  of 
the  leather,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
are  now  adopted  by  all  ladies  of  fashion  in 
Paris.  For  the  morning,  elegant  little  slippers 
called  mules,  with  high  heels  and  no  back  or 
sides  to  them,  but  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot,  are  made  in  morocco,  and  lined  with  fur ; 
in  full-dress,  the  shoe  or  Ixiot  for  in-door  wear 
should  match  the  colour  of  the  dress,  whether  in 
'  silk  or  satin-de-laine. 

'  We  have  received  “Rimmel's  Perfumed  Al¬ 
manac”  for  next  year,  and  have  just  space  to 
j  say  that  it  is  got  up  with  more  than  usual  taste. 
It  is  richly  illustrated  and  exquisitely  scented. 
Mr.  Rimmel  has  also  brought  out  another  little 
novelty  for  Christmas,  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny 
perfumed  photographic  album,  the  pages  being 
tilled  with  small  cartes  de  visits  of  the  leading 
ersonages  of  the  day.  Spaces  arc  also  left  for 
olding  home  portraits. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
Dinner  or  Evening  Costume. — The  hair 
is  dressed  in  four  rolls  on  each  side,  and  is 
finished  off  behind  by  a  Marie  Antoinette  chig¬ 
non,  frizzed  very  much.  Two  long  feathers  are 
fastened  in  behind,  and  are  arranged  over  the 
centre  parting.  The  dress  is  of  white  grenadine, 
with  a  velvet  tunic  over  it.  The  bodice  is 
pointed  in  front,  and  the  sleeves  are  short  and 
puffed.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  to  tbe  waist  with 
a  series  of  narrow  flounces,  cither  hemmed  or 
pinked.  The  velvet  tunic  fits  tightly  to  the 
figure  behind,  is  slightly  opened  in  front,  and 
is  fastened  at  the  top  1^  handsome  cords 
and  tassels.  Tho  tunic  is  pleatoil  in  at  the 
waist  (like  the  Princess  dresses,  body  and  skirt 
in  one)  to  allow  of  there  being  sufficient  fulness 
to  fall  graoefully  over  tbe  white  skirt.  The 
tunic  is  bordered  by  a  handsome  white  lace. 
To  make  this  toilet  still  more  distingni  the 
white  dress  might  be  arranged  in  white  silk, 
with  flounces  of  double  tuUe. 

Wauuno  Dress. — Velvet  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  feathers.  Dress  of  Havannah  brown  silk 


(gros-grain),  trimmed  with  braid  and  fringe.  I 

The  dress  is  cut  in  the  Princess  shape,  bodice  | 

and  skirt  in  one,  with  plain  widths  behind  and  | 

before.  The  fulness  of  tbe  skirt  is  pleated  in  i 

at  tbe  hips,  and  the  side  widths  are  trimmed 
with  braid  and  fringe  to  imitate  the  ends  of  a 
paleh'it.  A  small  basque  is  arranged  behind, 
trimmed  with  fringe.  The  sleeve  has  a  seam 
at  tho  elbow,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  fringe 
epaulette. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  from  4  to  8 
Years  of  Age. — Hat  of  white  felt,  trimmed 
with  plaid  velvet.  Frock  of  silk  rep,  trimmed 
with  velvet  to  match  that  on  the  hat.  The 
bodice  is  made  three-quarters  high,  pleated 
behind  and  before  into  a  plaid  band.  Over 
this  bodice  a  corselet  or  Swiss  land,  with  a 
basque,  is  worn.  Tbe  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
graduated  bauds  of  velvet,  and  is  finished  off  at 
the  bottom  by  a  broad  band  of  plaid.  This 
little  dress  might  be  made  of  menno,  mousse- 
line-de-laine,  or  linsey,  and  the  plaid  may  b« 
either  velvet,  silk,  or  woollen. 

Madame  Adolphe  Gonband,  248,  Strand. 

London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models,  tacked 
together  and  trimmed,  of  the  various  articles 
illustrated  in  this  plate  at  the  following  prices : 

Dinner  dress  with  tunic,  complete,  6s. ;  brown 
silk  Princess  dress,  Ixxlice  and  skirt  in  one, 

5s.  6d. ;  little  girl's  dress  complete,  Ss.  6d. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Slipper  in  Beads  and  Raised  Berlin 
Work. — Materials;  16  inches  of  Penelope  can¬ 
vas  ;  6  skeins  of  single  black  wool ;  12  ditto 
claret ;  6  ditto  bright  scarlet ;  1  oz.  rather 
large-sized  white  glass  beads ;  1  bunch  of  gold 
ditto ;  1  bunch  of  steel  ditto ;  a  few  black  beads ; 

4  skeins  of  bright  blue  filoselle.  The  four  small 
squares  seen  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  large 
squares  are  done  in  raised  Berlin  work — that  is 
to  say,  the  wool  is  worked  over  a  mesh,  and  is 
afterwards  cut  and  clipped  until  the  surface  has 
a  smooth  and  even  appearance.  The  rest  of 
this  slipper  is  done  in  the  ordinary  cross  stitch 
and  the  usniil  bead  work.  The  small  leaves  on 
the  grounding  are  in  black  wool;  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  large  squares  in  clai^  in  simple 
cross  stitch,  and  the  tiny  squares  of  two  colours 
in  claret  and  scarlet  in  raised  work.  A  row  of 
gold  beads  borders  tbe  claret,  and  a  row  of  steel 
each  of  the  tiny  raised  squares,  whilst  the  centre 
is  filled  in  with  the  white  glass  beads,  with  five 
black  ones  in  the  middle,  where  the  four  squares 
meet.  Tbe  brightest  possible  shade  of  blue 
filoselle  should  be  selected  for  the  grounding, 
and  this  must  be  chosen  not  too  dark,  the  pat¬ 
tern  being  very  rich  and  handsome,  requiring  a 
somewhat  Ught  groundwork.  Those  who  find  a 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  raised  work  can 
substitute  the  simple  cross  stitch  for  it,  and, 
although  not  quite  so  pretty  or  new,  still  the 
slipiier  will  be  found  remarkably  stylish,  and 
particularly  suited  to  gentlemen's  wear.  Mrs. 
Vvilcockson,  44,  Goodge  -  street,  Tottenham- 
conrt-road,  London,  W.,  supplies  the  materials 
for  working  these  slippers  for  5s.  6d.,  including  a 
mesh  for  the  raised  work.  The  slippers  com¬ 
menced,  and  with  materials,  6s.  6d. ;  the  slippers 
entirsly  worked,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grounenng,  10s. 
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Akxiocs.— The  flowers 
which  you  have  received 
are  those  to  which,  in  most 
Instances,  sentiments  of  a  flat- 
terin?  nature  belong;  but,  to  decipher 
the  precise  meaning,  you  should  have 
taken  particular  notice  os  to  the  manner 
in  w  liich  the  flowers  were  at  ranged.  A 
red  rosebud  signilles  you  are  youug  and 
keautiful;  pink  geranium,  I  prefer  you; 
jessamine,  amiableness,  grace,  and  ele¬ 
gance  ;  a  fuchsia,  taste ;  a  daisy,  innocent 
cheerfulness ;  oats  signify  harmony,  and  a 
geranium  leaf,  expected  meeting.  Itut  please  to 
notice  that  the  whole  emphasis  of  this  floral 
language  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
floweis.  Observe,  first,  that  a  flower  presented 
with  leaves  around  Its  stem  expresses  affirmatively 
the  sentiments  of  which  it  is  the  emblem;  a  negative 
meaning  is  conveyed  when  the  flowers  are  stripped 
of  their  leavea  Observe,  second,  that  if  the  flowers 
be  bound  together  with  a  silken  fillet  (or  a  bit  of 
string)  and  the  knot  is  on  the  same  side  with  the 
head  or  blossom,  it  expresses  thh  tender  is  all  that 
is  described;  if  the  knot  be  on  the  opposite  side,  it 
expresses  that  the  receiver  is  the  person  indicated. 
In  handing  a  flower,  if  the  giver  seeks  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  his  heart  correctly,  be  should 
incline  the  flower  towards  the  left  hand.  Thus: — 
I  (Romeo)  hand  to  thee  (Juliet)  a  launtstiuus  (to 
the  left  inclining),  meaning  thereby,  “  I  die  if 
neglected."  Juliet  presents  me  (to  the  left  inclining) 
with  a  thornless  rose,  meaning  thereby,  “  I  live  for 
thee.'  (tJolly!  I'ut  the  banns  up,  and  I'll  have  she.) 
Observe,  third,  properly  speaking,  all  flowers  are 
nouns,  but  they  are  changed  into  verbs  by  a  scarlet 
thread  round  the  stem;  by  a  blue  thread,  they 
become  adjectives  or  participles,  and  by  a  yellow 
thread,  adverba 

La  Dlciiesse  wishes  for  a  recipe  to  make  her 
thin.  Go  out  as  a  governess,  at  a  low  salary,  in  a 
parrenu  family  of  self-willed  daughters,  with  an 
Indulgent  and  “naggy"  mamma.  'W'e  cannot 
undertake  to  decipher  character  by  handwriting. 

H.  L.  L. — It  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to 
bow  to  a  gentleman  to  whom  you  have  nut  been 
introduced  If  an  introduction  has  taken  place, 
and  is  agreeable  to  you,  it  is  proper  for  you,  on 
meeting  the  gentleman  again,  to  offer  some  token 
of  recognition — a  bow,  a  smile,  anything  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  you  have  not  forgotten  him. 

A  CossTAM  BKAnER. — The  engaged  ring  should 
be  worn  on  the  third  finger  of  the  le/t  hand 

Acxora  wishes  to  "get  op  a  flirtation"  with  a 
nntlenian  whom  “  she  has  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing."  Wo  positively  decline  to  furnish  any 
hints  on  the  topic.  As  to  her  bandwriting,  it  is 
bad,  and  her  spelling  worse — “handun'yAd'ny,"  to 
wit. 

Geobgiaxa  is  evidently  fickle,  and  writes  a  worse 
hand  than  Auuoba.  She  is  to  be  married  to  a  man 
whom  she  "  hates,"  and  she  is  deeply  in  love  with 
another.  Could  not  she  contrive  to  throw  the  first 
man  down  a  well? — taking  good  care,  of  course, 
that  he  did  nut  get  up  again.  Perhaps,  however, 
on  second  thoughts,  it  were  well  to  let  well  alone. 

"  Kciioes,”  "  Shadows  and  Sunshine,"  declined, 
with  thanks.  The  “Shadows"  want  depth,  the 
“  Sunshine,"  bilgbtness,  and  the  "  Echoes"  will  not 
answer. 

E.  M  — The  word  “neither"  should  be  pronounced 
with  the  full  sound  of  the  vowel  —  It  is  said 
that  the  mode  adopted  by  Oriental  beauties  to  in¬ 
crease  the  length  aud  strength  of  their  eyelashes  is 
simply  to  clip  the  split  ends  with  a  pair  of  scissors 


about  once  a  month.  Mothers  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  on  their  children  when  they  are  mere  infants, 
watching  the  opportunity  whilst  they  sleep ;  and  the 
practice  never  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Wild  Rose  is  advised  to  read  Wilson's  book  on 
healthy  skin. 

Beda  should  take  medical  advice. 

Mebedeth  CiiiciiESTER. — Fredcrica,  feminine  of 
Frederick,  signifles  rich  peace;  Bachel  means  a 
lamb;  Josephine,  addition;  and  Caroline,  noble, 
spiritual 

A  CoxstartSi'bscbibef. — The  rale  of  used  foreign 
postage-stamps  has  become  a  regular  matter  of 
business.  Advertise  your  collection.  See  adver¬ 
tisements  in  “Boy's  Own”  and  “Boy's  Penny" 
Magazines. 

Llxv _ A  small  dagger  was  fonncrly  called  a 

bodkin;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  allusion  in 
“  Hamlet”  Other  passages  of  a  kindred  character 
may  bo  quoted.  In  the  “Serpent  of  Division" 
(1-170)  we  find— 

“  With  bodkins  was  Ccesar  Julius 
Murdered  at  Romo  of  Brutus,  Cassius." 
And  In  the  “Muses'  Looking-Glass" — 

“  Since  I  read 

Of  Julius  Cicsar's  death,  I  durst  not  venture 
Into  a  tailor's  shop  for  fear  of  bodkin t." 

A  Sl'iiscriber.— Pitman's  Phonography  Is  re¬ 
markably  Rim))le  and  very  easily  acquired.  By 
the  help  of  the  “  Manual"  you  would,  with  ordinary 
application,  attain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  system 
in  the  course  of  five  or  six  wceka 

W.  M.  and  several  other  correspondents  are  kind 
enough  to  inform  us— and  one,  indignant  at  our 
supposed  ignorance,  employs  the  withering  sar¬ 
casm  “ecerjf  teboo/bop  knotei" — that  “Excelsior" 
means  onwards  and  upwards,  and  that  it  describes 
a  Christian's  journey  through  life.  Wo  are  deeply 
grateful,  and  very  penitent  for  having  ventured  to 
laugh  at  the  song.  We  may,  in  time,  learn  to 
admire  and  reverence  the  composition,  but  at  pre¬ 
sent  we  can  do  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

T.  W.  Read. — The  coin  is  of  no  value. 

A  CoKSTAKT  Reauer.— It  is  not  usual  at  a 
wedding  breakfast  for  the  bride  to  respond  when 
health  and  happiness  are  proposed.  This  duty  de¬ 
volves  on  the  bridegroom  ;  and  if  be  is  a  man  of 
sense  and  prudence  he  will  say  little :  long  speeches 
are  always  objectionable  on  a  festive  (or  any  other) 
occasion. 

XE1.I.T  sends  us  a  poem  which  she  calls  “  ALittle 
Lark."  It  may  be  so  to  her,  but  not  to  ua 

MatBT.- Highly  improper  (or  you  to  call  the 
gentleman  by  his  Christian  name  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance. 

U.  H.  R— Instructions  In  Equestrian  Exercise 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  our  “Supple¬ 
ment.” 


NOTICE. 

Ths  SbOtins  Bditioa  conprltes,  beiidei  the  contenu  of  ttaii 
Masssine,  s  IS-pafe  Supptement,  contatninf  **  Opma,  Ora- 
torioa,  and  Muaiw  Enteii^nmenU" — “  l.a  Mode" — “  Captain 
Master.'!  Chiidien,"  by  Thumas  Hood—"  Can  a  Lady  Travel 
Alone  ?■' — "  My  Lady'i  Locks” — "  Private  Life  amonf  st  the 
Romans" — Poetry,  Musie,  Answers  to  Coi  respondents,  Ac. 
Also,  illustrations  of  the  newrst  mode  of  makinf  silk  dresses ; 
knitted  nvtticoat  for  wraring  under  crinolines,  and  mitten, 
both  by  Mts.  Mee ;  carriase  wrapper  In  eroobet  and  knittlnf ; 
lady's  cravat,  embroidered  ;  8  new  leather  belts ;  the  fashion¬ 
able  riding  or  hunting  girdle;  coiffure;  rustic  iardineis  for 
hvacinihs  and  bulbs;  knitt-d  wais’coat;  jouitg  lady's  demi- 
high  bodice,  giving  back  and  front  view ;  4  illustrations  of 
cl  aks  and  paletats;  Nieoll's  new  register  d  cloak  ;  ball  toUrt 
and  costume  trimmed  with  plskL  Also  a  large  fashion  plate, 
and  a  pretty  eolourrd  plate  of  Christinas  ooiffures,  shots  ing  the 
newest  and  most  fashl.inable  styles  of  dressing  the  hair. 


Now  ready,  5s.,  cloth  lettered, 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC 

MAOAZINS.  Vol.  VII. 

COVERS  for  Bindins  the  Monlhljr  Part*  are  al«o  ready, 
priee  l».->LoiKlon :  8.  O.  BxrTON,  S'4^  Strand,  W.Ca 


BY  TIIR  AUTHOR  OF 


DRAGON’S  TEETH. 


TWENTY  YEARS  in  the  CHURCH;  coinprisiufr 

(Part  IT.)  ELKTUrrON  UE<'1'»'>UY.  In  one  hamlHome  vulimio, 
K»j‘>d  print  and  paiK»r.  price  .’>.1  [This  work  hu!<  been  highly 
recomnicnddtl  t)y  tlie  late  Ai*chbiH!)op  of  ('aiitorbary  and  tlvo 
other  Kishop.H,  as  enibudyin>?  e\}>erience  very  valuable  U)  every 
clergyman.]  Each  part  may  be  had  Keparately,  'Jt.  CiL  each. 

AGONY  POINT ;  or.  The  Groans  of  Gentility. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TIMES.  1  vol.,  Ss.  Second  Edition. 

“  A  ca)>itul  Rt‘>ry,  with  useful  moral— admirably  drawn  pieturcRof 
a<K‘ial  — Sufi. 

*'  It  t'einiiiil.s  UR,  in  point  of  humour,  of  Sydney  Smith.* 

AVffj*. 

WAYS  and  WORDS  of  MEN  of  LETTERS. 

1  voL,  lOi.  Cd 

A  choice  literary  fjrescnt  (and  Christmas-box)." — UrUjhton  Gazette. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLLEGE  DAYS.  Second 

r.diiion.  Fesp.  (U. 

“Reconmiendcd  as  cnli^htcnin"  Isith  coltcRians  and  parents  as  to 
the  ailvantaites  and  tuinptations  of  an  university  education.” 

A  COURSE  of  ENGLISH  READING;  or,  How 

and  What  to  Study.  Fcap.  Hva  rV.  Fourth  Edition. 

'^Thin  iR  the  only  work  which  nnswerR  the  question  commonly  asktd 
by  young  persons,  ‘  What  book  would  you  advise  me  to  read  V  *• 

THE  CRICKET  FIELD;  or,  The  History  and 

the  Science  of  our  National  Uame.  Feap.  8va  54L  Fbuiih 
Kdiiioii.  _ 

Sold  by  L.  Booth,  3(17,  Kegont  Street,  and  all  B«vikselIora. 

[TL'UN  ovlu. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

At  the  Oircalating  Libraxies. 

DRACON’S  TEETH. 

Siitl  •%£  'vol>i.« 

By  THE  IIBV.  JAMES  PYCKOFT, 

AUTHOR  OP  “TWENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHURCH,"  4a 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  Ab  wc  bow  so  must  wo  reap.  They  who,  llko  the  hero  of  the  old 
fable,  plant  the  teeth  of  dra^uiis  in  tlie  earth,  will  Uiid  an  armed  har¬ 
vest  the  recompense  of  their  toil  The  story  la  very  ingeuiouB,  and 
the  first  poitionof  it  is  admirable." — The  San. 

“  *  Dragon's  Teeth*  is  a  most  exciting  tale  of  life.” — Court  Journal. 

“There  is  abundance  of  startling  incident.  The  plot  has  the  great 

merit  that  its  final  denouement  could  hardly  be  anticipated . 

The  tone  of  healthy,  moral  feeling  by  which  it  ia  pervaded  ought  to 
Ixtnefit  the  heart” — A'oneon/onnist. 

“  Wo  like  the  moral,  and  think  the  story  more  than  readable.”— 
Baturtlag  Ri  ritye. 

“  ‘  Dragon's  Teeth'  is  a  work  to  be  recommended  to  young  men  on 
the  threshold  of  college  life,  or  on  the  commencement  of  their  career 
in  the  woi  ld.” — Alhenxuin. 

“The  book  is  thoDUghly  readalile,  every  line;  the  story  is  viva¬ 
ciously  told;  the  essays  arc  fullof  homo  truth.s.  capitally  put  .  .  .  . 
We  cannot  part  wdh  Mr.  Pycroft  without  felicitating  him  on  his  plioto- 
craph  of  Mr.  lUiffies,  the  clerical  idol  of  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
Nolxsly  can  mlstike  it” — J'reu. 

"We  are  glad  to  find  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Pycroft's  stamp  working 
their  way  as  writers  of  fiction;  lliey  are  much  needed  to  servo  as  anti- 
(bites  to  the  mere  pandercr.s  to  the  taste  fur  highly-drawn  caricaturet 

Ilf  life . Whilst  icliiug  a  tale;  Mr.  Pycroft  tells  it  so  truly, 

and  with  such  a  manifest  desire  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  ago,  tlint  he 
is  as  itiuch  a  preacher  as  ever  he  is  in  the  pulpit” — Brit/hton  Gazette. 

Sold  by  L.  Booth,  .”07,  Uogoiit  iStreet,  and  all  Booksellers. 

[ruuN  ovk& 
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BEETON’S 

CHKISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

Olio  Siliilliii^. 

(Ready  u-ith  the  December  Magazines.) 


Arkivf.d  at  its  Fourth  Season,  KEETON’S  “  CHRISTMAS 
ANNlAi;’  will  display  liighiT  efforts  than  ever  to  maintain 
its  position  .as  chief  favourite  at  the  houses  of  all  who  love 
interc-stin'r  liter.ature,  and  enjoy  the  practical  fun  of  discussing 
and  solving  the  mysteries  of  Illustrateil  Proverlw,  Charades. 
Enignuas,  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  like,  .and  enter  into  the 
amusement  of  acting  Household  Extravaganzas  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Hack  Drawing-Room. 

The  prineiiwl  contents  of  the  “  Christmas  Annual’’  (Fourth 
Season)  avill  be 

THE  KIDDLE-A-WINK; 

OR, 

GHOSTLY  STORIES  ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST. 

By  Francis  Derrick. 

With  Frontispiece  engraved  by  W.  Thom.\s  from  a  design 
by  .1.  A.  P.xsfii  iKii. 

A  new  and  original  Domestic  CHRISTMAS  PIECE.  By 
F.  C.  Bi  !:x.\xr>.  With  Situations  illustrated  by  a  humble 
servant  of  the  public. 

And  Contriliutions,  in  pen  and  pencil,  to  Christm.is  gaiety 
and  enjoyment,  by 

Ti'omas  Archer,  G.  CRViKSinesK,  jus., 

C.  Rkssett,  Tho>us  Hood, 

W.  BL.VM  HARD,  G.  Morgan, 

.1.  C.  I’rough,  W.  B.  Rands, 

W.  Brunton,  Rev.  .T.  G.  Wood, 

itc.,  &c.,  &c. 

AND  A 

>3ri: 

Printed  in  Colours  from  a  design  by  Albert  Warren, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1864. 


LON  LON  :  S.  O.  BEKTON, 


.rilAND,  W.C. 

[PLEAst  Xri!N  OVER. 
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¥'oi«>i  or'  oi<i>r::i<. 


WHICH  MAY  HE  SENT  TO  A  HOOKSELLEK, 

OB  TO  THE  I'UBUsHER, 


21»,  Strand,  London, 

W.C. 


Pknse  send  me  a  Copy  of  ^‘BEETON’S 
C/IRrS’nrAS  ANXUATP  (Fourth  Season),  for 
which  1  inclose  Postaye  Stamps,  value  One  Shilling. 


Full  j 

Xamf  uiul  •{ 
Adtlicss.  I 


Tliore  being  a  few  copies  of  “  The  Annual”  of  previous 
seasons  reinainiiig,  they  can  also  be  had  by  inclosing  a  further 
number  of  Stamps,  to  the  value  of  One  Shilling  each  copy. 


OF  OHOEK, 


WHICH  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  A  BOOKSELLER, 

OR  TO  THE  PL'BMSHER  OF  THE 

(Snglisljluomiins  domestic  3|lagajint, 

24D,  Strand,  London, 

W.C. 

Mr.  S.  0.  BRETON, 

Please  send  me  the  Double  Number  {for  Januarf)  oj 
ihe'^ENGUmWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE,” 
comjiridiiij  the  Supplement,  the  Musical  Melange,  ^-c.,  and  for 
tchich  I  inclose  Twelve  Postage  Stamps. 

( . 

.\  uuir,  and  | 

•I  . 

Athhcfs,  j 

i . 


*,*  Those  Orders  which  are  first  received  w'ill  Ije  first 
attended  to. 


[ri.F.ASE  rCBS  OVKR. 


THK 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


ri'IIE  unfailing  smcccss  of  pa.st  efforts  to  render  our  periodical  useful  and 
1  agi-iHsable,  if  we  may  judge  of  success  by  the  increased  and  increasing 
support  wo  enjoy,  incites  us  to  fresh  exertions.  The  Double  Numlwr 
for  January  will  present  a  shilling’sworth  of  literature  and  practical 
information  unequalled  in  quantity  or  <iuality,  in  value  or  variety.  As 
many  persons  at  this  season  of  the  year  often  desire  to  commence  sub¬ 
scribing  to  a  periodical,  no  fairer  opportunity  will  offer  than  to  begin 
taking  in  the  Exgushwoman’s  Domestic  M.\g.vzi,ne  with  the  January 
Number.  During  the  year  18G4  we  shall  strive  to  accomplish  many  new 
))lans  formed  for  the  amusement  and  information  of  our  readers.  And  thus 
we  ho|>efully  trust  not  to  be  less  happy  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonth  in 
meeting  tlic  wishes  of  our  friends  than  we  have  been  in  past  seasons. 

We  append  a  list  of  some  of  tho  contents  of  the 

JANUAKY  DOUBLE  NUMBER, 

Olio  ^liilliii^*. 

To  be  ready  on  iJeeenAer  21*t,  in  time  for  all  persons  to  have  it  by 
CHRISTMAS  DA  Y. 

Continental  designers  and  artists,  as  well  as  English  writers  and 
musical  composers,  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  tho  pro¬ 
duction  of  works  for  tho  Esglisiiwo.max’s  Domestic  .Magazine  that 
.should  render  unusuallj’  attraotivo  the  Number  for  tho  first  month  of 
tho  New  Year.  Besides  the  ordinary  quantity  of  interesting  literature, 
comprising  Talcs,  Es.says,  Reviews  of  Books,  Music,  and  Practical 
Information,  tho  following  are  a  few  of  tho  additional  items  which  wil! 
be  included  in  tho  forthcoming  Double  Number: — 

I.  The  usual  roLoUREO  Plate  or  Fashions. 

i.  The  usual  Sheet  of  New  and  Ornamental  Neehlewouk  Patterns. 

".  UiAoRAMs  (full  size)  FOR  Cfttino  Oft  ani>  Making  the  Ball  Dress  Bi>r>tc:  - 
illustmted  in  the  large  Fashion  Plate.  One  for  ladies,  the  other  for  little 
girls. 

4.  The  large  Colofreii  Plate  of  Fashions,  ns  usually  issued  with  tho  Supiilemen;. 
.■i.  A  graud  ('olofreh  Pattern  for  .v  Banner  Si  ri.en  in  Bead  and  Wooi  Wora, 
designed  with  tlie  beautiful  oniament  uf  the  Fleur-de-Bis. 

This  jiattern  could  not  have  lieea  bought,  a  few  months  since,  for 
double  the  jiriee  charged  for  the  Magazine.  Supidement  and  ali  included. 

G.  The  ordiiniry  Situu.kmi.nt,  increased  to  •-’u  pages,  including  many  illustrations 
of  novelties  in  the  way  of  Ladies’ and  t  hildrcn's  Dress ;  a  full-page  iiluura- 
lion  of  costumes  for  a  Bal  Masque:  six  very  pretty  rroebet  D'Oyley.s,  by 
Mrs.  Mee:  besides  several  other  luivel  feautre.s  in  Xeedleworic.  In  this 
Supplement  will  also  be  included  Tales,  i  s  ays.  Musical  ftoviews.  Poetry, 
Answers  to  Corresiiondents,  &c. 

7.  Misii  Ai.  .Mei.ani.e,  with  pretty  wrapper,  of  bl  pages,  eontalidng  a  New  S  '" 
of  Quadrilles,  a  New  f’olUa,  a  New  Waltz,  a  New  Nehotiisehe,  a  New  Varso- 
viana,  a  New  lialop,  ami  a  NT  w  Song  diulieate  l  to  Mr.  Santicy;  the  whole 
fonning  a  charndng  little  volume,  adnnrably  adapted  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year  parties. 

LONDON:  S.  O.  BEETON,  STEAM),  W.C. 


THE  E^TTI  BOTJQ.TJET. 

Dedicated  to  Alesdemoisellei  Adelina  and  Carlotta  Patti, 

Bottle  19  illustrated  with  the  Photographs  of  the  two  celebrated  Artistes,  and  accompanied 
an  Autograph  Letter  accepting  the  Dedication.  Price  from  2s.  6(L 

RIMMEL’S  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN, 

I  As  used  in  the  Princess  of  Wales’  Bridal  Boudoir;  an  elegant  adjunct 
the  Drawing  Room,  Supper  Table,  Ball  Room,  &c.  It  is  easily  mana( 
requires  no  winding,  and  can  be  played  with  plain  or  perfumed  water.  P 
from  £1  10s.  Lent  also  on  hire  for  Bazaars  or  Parties. 

RIMMEL’S  VIOLET  WATER, 

Of  delicious  fragrance,  for  the  Toilet  or  Handkerchief.  Price  Ss.  6d. 
In  elegant  Parian  Bottle*. 

BIMMEL’S  PRANQIPANE  POMMADB. 

An  excellent  Preparation  for  the  Hair.  In  novel-shaped  Glass  Pots,  pric 

THE  ALEXANDRA  CREAM. 

A  transparent  Pommade,  for  fixing  and  smoothing  the  Hair,  and  keepi 
in  Curl.  Price  Is.  fid. 

RIMMEL’S  TURKISH  SCENTED  CHARM. 

An  elegant  golden  Locket  for  the  W atch-chain,  containing  everlasting  Perfi 
Price  Is.,  or  sent  by  Post  on  receipt  of  13  Stamps. 

'  Made  also  with  Stones  at  1».  6d.,  with  Double  Locket  at  2s.  6d.,  and  in  r 

wBlli  Gold  at  £1  Is.,  and  £1  5s, 

/Mn  PEi-i-trciD  Glycerine  Soap,  containing  30  per  cent,  of  Glycei 

/jHp  The  most  emollient  Soap  yet  produced.  Price  Is.  Extra  Scented  2s. 
Rimmel’s  Glycerine  Cold  Cream,  superior  to  any  other  for  chapped  Hi 
and  Lips. 

Rimmel’s  Glycerine  Paste,  a  substitute  for  Soap,  strongly  rccommer 
to  persons  with  delicate  Sldn  for  winter  use.  Is.  fid. 

HIMMEL’S  miniature  perfumed  ALBUM; 

A  CHARMINO  LITTLE  RIJOU. 

Containing  Eight  Photographs  of  celebrated  Persons.  Is. 

Sent  by  Post  on  receipt  of  13  Stamps. 

96,  Strand,  and  24,  Comhill,  17,  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
LONDON.  PARIS. 
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EKcs 


BIMMEL'S 

Cassolette  paw,  , 

/  TV  DELIOHTFULLT  SCEKTED,  ] 

Cowiwwjr  a  Fa*  with  a  Smelling  Bottle, 

v\\.  With  Paintings,  from  .  3  6 

// /Xi/' With  Spangles,  from .  6  0 

Silk,  from  . 12  6 

-A-  specimen  sent  by  Post  on  receipt  of 
\ Fifty-two  Stamps. 

-/  ' *"*'  «  We  predict  •  wide  popularity  for  Mr.  BiKini.’s 

'  _ norel  Inveution,  it  being  conveLient  ai  well  as  oma- 

mental.” — Queen. 

EIMMEL’S  PERFUMED  ALMAHAC  FOR  1864. 

Richly  illuminated,  price  6d.,  or  sent  by  Post  on  receipt  of  Seven  Stamps. 

An  elegant  accompaniment  for  the  Desk  or  Toilet ;  its  Ferftune  being  so  pleasant.”— jEnp/wAu-oman’s  Magatine. 

^fjh  RIMMEL’S  NEW  PERFUMED  VALENTINES. 

?  /  ,7  8t.  Valentine’s  Perfumed  Gloves. — Price  Is.  per  Pair.  Sent  by  Post  for  14  Stamps. 

^tnuntl’s  Sat^ft  Oaltntint  of  Ifangaage  of  J^Iofotrs; 

Illustrating  diflFerent  Flowers  and  Sentiments,  with  appropriate  quotations  from 
;  \  Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  other  Poets. 

..let  ....  Fidelity.  ,  Spring  Flowers  .  Youthful  Joye.  Wood  Violet .  Friendehip. 

ly  of  the  Valley  Modest  Beauty.  Wild  Flowers  .  Loeeltntu.  Myosotis  .  .  Forget-Me-Ifot. 

o-.len  Flowers .  Worde  of  Lore.  Moss  Rose  .  .  Declaration  of  Love.  Bose  .  .  .  Beauty. 

;i°k  Rose  .  .  Enchanting  Beauty  Rose  Wreath  .  Lore  Tiee. 


S>IES(B2S 


VAPORIZERS. 

£  s. 

No.  1.  Bronte  .........  0  6 

Na  1.  Plated . 0  11 

No.  S.  BronM  . 0  16 

No.  1.  Plated . .  1  4 

No.S.  Bronte  . 1  0 

No.  3.  Plated . 1  II 

Na  4  Bronte  .........  I  II 

No.  4  Plated  . 1  8 

Elegant  China,  hum...  1  1 
Fancy  Patterns,  firom  0  15 
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Beat  Compoundip  fh>m 
St.  ed. 
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BLACK  LEAD 


ILEOAMCE  AT  C1IR13TMA9  IS  WSlTREO  BT  THE  USE  Of 

THOMSON’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  CRINOLINES  TtlAbC 

k  TBSr  COMBUrS 

ft  Elegance,  Durability,  Strength,  ft  Lightness' 

a  Almyt  8t«iap«d  with  tlwlr  TnUto  Mirk, 

m  A  CROWN. 

^  All  good  Drapers  k«ep  them. 


MARK. 


All  good  Cooki  ind  eanful  HounwIvoi  nu 

SYMINGTON’S  PATENT  PREPARED  PEA  FLOUR, 

I  neceuity  In  miking  Soup  lod  ft>r  ill  ponons  with  weik  digmtion.  In 
riekrti,  Id.,  3d.,  id.,  ind  6d.  \  ind  Tini,  Ii.  ind  It.  M. 

AUo  QROATS,  BARLEY,  ind  OATMEAL  prepiiwd  bjr  thi  mum  procCM. 
PiTIMTBIS  Am  MAKUrAOTUniia, 

SYMINGTON  &  CO ,  BOWDEN  STEAM  MILLS,  MARKET  HARBOROUQH. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


NEWTON  WILSON  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  SEWIND  MACHINES. 


These  machines  ire  lighter  end  euier  toopente,  ilmpler  to 
liim,  (mieter  In  ictlon,  ind  leu  Ilibla  to  demnnment  thin 
iny  others.  They  run,  tuck,  hem,  fell,  gither,  cord,  qnilt,  brild,  end 
embroider  the  finest  cambric  or  the  heaviest  rosterisl.  Tliey  ire 
the  only  Machines  that  will  do  hem  stitching,  end  Hie  only 
Machines  that  will  make  their  own  braid,  and  silteh  it  at  the 
same  moment.  In  use  by  her  MiOosty  the  Queen,  the  Empress 
of  the  French,  and  most  of  the  Nubility  and  Clergy. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  awarded  for  eieellen:e  of  Machines,  and. 
In  addition,  a  SraciAL  Awabd,  and  the  only  Award  of  the  kind, 
for  eaeellence  of  work  In  plain  and  ornamental  sewing,  as  pro- 
dneed  by  the  Machines. 

Catalognee  and  Samples  Free. 


GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

144,  Hlufli  HoUkom,  London 


Fthis  should  meet  the  eye 

•f  tnf  MM  trwiMfd  with  WM  in  Um  ttomfteh,  Indi* 
{PtUoisor  BilMuMMM.|ftkt  PAOR  WOODCOCK'S  WIND 
PILLS.  T#«  jfnot  BueetMbftTf  proved  thm of  ttefMnf 
WffH.— Of  fcS  MfdteliM  Vendor*,  ml  tk  144.;  or  free  by  po*t  for 
i  PAOKD.  WOODCOCKt  Cbrmlty  UiMolft. 

"l^AVY  HAIR  benutiftilly  and  naturally 

f  T  jpredueed  by  TRCKflTT'8  new  and  novel  Sllrer- 
PUtM  HAli  WAtBR.  Poet  frro,  14  etompei  tarfo  eiBO. 
dHt&  80  eUMMa—L.  B.  TRI’BPITT,  Uventor,  I,  Aoton. 
etreol,  OrRyVliin«rood,  Ludon,  W.O» _ 


BEHER  e  GHEAPER. 

HORNIMAN’sTEAs 

Full  benefit  of  reduced 
duty  obtained  by  purchasing 
Homiman’s  Pure  Tea;  very 
choice  at  3s.  4d.  &  4s.  “High 
Standard’*  at  4s.  4d.  (formerly 
48.  8d.)  is  the  BEST  imported. 

SOLD  IN  PACKETS  by  AGENTS  in  EVERY  TOWN. 


Lessons  in  dressmaking— Eight 

for  Tm  SbUtloge  and  Siiptneo— flven by  MUs  SMITH, 
PonUndwtrrraee|^PortUiidw»Utet,  -  - 

Hours,  Bltven  to  Pour.  ^  ^  , 

Manilre 

Jachets., 


.  7  eUiniH. 
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Dentine,  prepared  only  by 

ARMAND  rt  FILS  (under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  llvinf  dentl«t»),  |»revente 
Toothache,  remten  the  Teeth  a  pearly  white,  aweetrne 
the  Breath,  and  leavea  hi  the  month  ibe  plcataot 
•a  our  of  Kau  de  Coloyno.  In  meial  enara,  la.M., 
through  all  Chemiita  and  PeifiHnera.  Wboleaale 
•nty,  7h,  MiUonwatreet,  B.C.,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT 

•oothea  all  eatrmal  Inflammatkma  and  Irrita* 
tiona,  and  auceraaftiUv  heala  up  all  eacorNttiona,  sore*, 
and  aleerationa  When  mbbrd  upon  the  awrfare  it 
llkeolae  chreb*  deeper-aeate^l  crlla  The  eure  of 
InRuenta.  bronchiUa,  aiihma,  diphtheria,  and  oommon 
eonfb  U  daily  aeeurH  by  Ihli  treatment. 


CUMier,  Obeaper,  A  Brighter  than  all  others. 
Bold  by  OlImM,  Groom,  Ironmongers,  Ac. 

REOKITT  A  SONS, 
LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C.,  AND  HULL 


TO  LADIES. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

The  iriorc  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  tbia  Belt  preeions  to 
Acconchcment  woaM  prerent  many  of  the  diatresting  rsaolts  so  often 
complaloed  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy,  tbe  support  derived  from 
Its  nae  will  afford  the  greatest  relief  securing  a  more  Avoarable  time,  while 
by  Its  nee  after  portnrltlon,  the  general  and  equal  pmtura  afforded  teenree  tbe 
rerioretion  of  thepe,  and  the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  le  recommended  by  the  first  Aeconebers  of  the  day  In  caaas  of  pnMpmu 
tUtri,  tfrofxy,  and  obeaily,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pods  for  omblUcal  and 
iognlnol  hemie.  In  preterenca  to  eteol  trnaeeo. 

Ulnatrated  Catalognee  on  application  to  EnwAto  or  Mia.  BcuiT,  13,  OM 

CaTtndiah-dlraat,  Ooford-atraet 


MsAscRta  aaqninaD. 
Clrcumferenca  at  a  b  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 
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Cash’s  j  Cambric  Frilling 

il  A  Requires  neither  hemming  or 

4  |l  A  tohippit^,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 

I  M  A  peculiarly  durable  material, 

A  III  perfectly  free  from  all  drms. 

It  PS  various  widths. 

^  iMl  V  trimming  all  kinds  of 

«  J  ■  jHI-  mMAli  1.  o  Ladies*  and  Children’s 

Apparel.  ' 

!§  |w  ill  (m  fm  Sold  by  all  Drapen,  In  SnTelopas 

containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  the 
namea  of  J.  *  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


Mnssa  NICOLL’S 

NEW  REGISTERED  CLOAK, 

WITH  SLItTta 

I*  lh«  most  pcrltet  Oamrnt, 

“eitbcr  tw  the  Promenade  or 
TraTelline,”  they  hare  yet  had 
the  pleaaare  of  Introducing  to 
the  rublle. 

Tbia  Cloak  la  Regletered  by 
Meaare.  MICOLL,  and  can  only 
be  obtained  at  their  Eatabliah- 
menu  in  London  and  Man- 
chcater,  or  of  their  recogniaed 
Agenta  In  the  Country. 

Mease.  NICOLL  reweetful  y 
inrltc  an  inapectlon  of  ttieir 
New  Cloaka,  Paletot*,  I 
JACKETS,  awn  TRAVKLLIKO 
DRESSES, 
ano  rni 

CHOICEST  FABRICS  FOR 
THE  WIKTER  SEASON. 

H.  J.  ft  D.  MICOLL,  114, 116, 118,  ft  120,  Begentstreet,  W.;  22,  Corohill,  £.C. 
and  10,  St.  Ann’s-square,  Manchester. 


NEW  REQISTERED  CLOAK, 
WITH  SLEEVES. 


London  i  Printed  by  Jaa  Wade,  Brydgee-etreet,  Corcat  GarSen. 


[AH  rights  nf  tmushiiion  ami  reprodmiion  retfrredi] 
I4TERATURK. — TrIcr,  ExRRyH,  RcTiew^  Fkithions.  /IlHstmtal 
Tiis  FaabioK!<  and  NRKDLEn'ORK. — A  Colonnyl  FMhhm 
riAte.  A  QnuiA  Pattorn  fur  Boancr  Sernra  in  Bead  and 
Wool  Work.  A  Nbcrt  of  Pattema  cooiainhm  Designs  (or 
Useful  and  Ornamental  Necdiework,  lilustralions  an<l 
Diagrams  for  Cutting  Out  and  Making  Rail  Drees  Bodice,  New 
Cointure  Pari.sicnne,  and  Littie  Girl's  Erening  Dress,  Bodice 
and  Skirt  iu  ona 

Tiik  SrrrLRXF.TT  contains  Illustrations  of  a  number  of 
Fashionable  Winter  Bonnots ;  I  Crochet  D’Oyloys,  by  Mra  Meet 
6  New  Dress  BodV  es  and  Rohes  de  Chambre;  Jacket  Bo<lice 
trimmed  with  Cheniile;  Costumes  (or  a  Bai  Masqud  (two- 
paM  iliustration) ;  Fashions  for  Boys  and  Young  Gentlemen; 
Quilted  P«d-Po^et;  Ceintnre  Imis^ratriee  (the  most  com¬ 
fortable  Stays  now  worn).  Also,  “Captain  Masters's  Children,'* 
by  Thoa.  Hood ;  “  Proseinlne ;  or,  Struing  a  Match,"  a  Clasnieat 
Extraraganza,  by  St.  Serltbln;  “la  Mode,”  our  Monthly 
Chronicle  of  Fashion;  “Operas,  Oratorfon,  and  Musical  Enter¬ 
tainments;”  “Hie  Bai  Masqui;”  Music;  Literature,  Ac.  The 
Scrri.iuEST  also  includes  a  large  Fashion  Plate,  and  a  Musical 
Melange,  consisting  of  Qaadrille^  Bound  Dances,  and  Song. 
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CHRISTMAS 

NEW  YEAK«  OffTS 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL  la  a  dcllKhtflilly  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the 
Hair,  and  as  an  inrigorator  and  beautifier  beyond  all  precedent.  In  dressing  the  Hair  nothing  ean 
cqiuu  its  effect,  rendering  it  to  admirably  soft  that  it  will  lie  In  any  dlTMtion,  and  imparting  a 
ti  anscrndent  Inatre. 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR,  for  tlie  Skin  and  Complexion,  It  nnequalled  for  its  rare  and  Ineatlinable 
qualities.  The  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces  of  the 
hands  and  arms  its  capability  of  soothing  irritation,  and  removing  cutaneous  defects  discolouratlons 
and  all  iinsightiv  appearances,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  Price  4a  tld.  and  8s.  6<l  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO,  or  PE.4RL  DENTIFRICfl,  for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth, 
strengthening  the  tiums,  and  for  giving  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  Breath,  It  eradicates  Tartar  from 
the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the  enamel,  to  which  It 
Imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness.  Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS.  *,•  Ask  for  "ROWLANDS’"  Artlclee. 


GRANT  AND  CASK, 

SILK  MERCEBS  AND  GENRBAL  DRAPERS. 

A  very  large  collection  of 

NEW  SILKS.  LINSEY  and  FANCY  DRESSES,  &c. 

600  Pieces  of  the  NEW  FANCY  ORO'  OBAIN  SILKS,  in  all  colours,  firom  37a  6d.  to  2^  Guineas  for  14 
yarda  wide  width. 

Also,  at  a  OtiEAT  REDUCTION  FROM  THE  USUAL  PRICES,  the  whole  of  the  immense  stock  of 

XWXOXRE3  -A.WriQXTBS 

of  Hossra  BauAMCX  and  Sosa  the  eminent  Manufacturers  of  Spitalfielda  whe  are  retiring  from  busineaa 
A  large  purchase  of 

THE  HEST  JL.YOIVH  A^EVETS, 

from  8a  6d.  to  13s.  9d.  (many  of  the  latter  number  worth  90a  per  yard). 

The  MANTLE  AND  SHAWL  DEPARTMENTS  have  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  contain  the 
most  ELEGANT  NOVELTIES  FOB  THE  SEASON,  at  very  moderate  prlcea  The  new  department  for 

FURS,  SEALSKIN  MANTLES,  JACKETS,  &c., 

will  be  found  worthy  of  especial  notice,  as  the  prices  are  ftilly  twenty  per  cent,  below  tliose  usually 
charged  by  Furrlera 

IJVDIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S  BEST  PARIS  KID  GLOVES, 

From  la  Cd.  per  pair,  quality  as  exhibited  at  the  late  International  Exhibition. 

Tbo  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT,  58,  Oxford-etreet,  contains  CYery  requisite  for 
FAMILY  and  COMPLIMENTARY  MOURNING. 

MADE-UP  8KIBTS,  MANTLES,  Ac.,  trimmed  with  Crape,  alwayaon  hand. 

Every  article  marked  In  plain  flgurea  at  wholesalo  pricea  for  ready  money. 

Pattkbns  an)  iLLuemaTiD  Fasriors  rouwaanin  Faaa. 

68,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street ;  3, 4,  &  5,  Wells-street,  London. 


FURNtSH  YOUR  HOUSE 

WITH  THE  BEST  ARTICLES  AT 


Ironivioncery&FurnishingWare  house! 

A  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST  SENT  POST  FREE. 

DEANE  &  CO.,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 
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BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  CREYIIILL,"  AND  “  MEREDETH  CHICHESTER. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  TRIP  INTO  YORKSHIRE. 

Lord  Gieeingiiam,  when  on  the  scent  of  nii.«chicf,  was  like  a  bloodhound  on 
the  scent  of  prey.  You  might  dodge  him,  get  behind  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  throw 
lures  in  hU  ])ath,  fling  him  dainty  morsels  of  meat,  but  nothing  drew  him  out  of 
the  track.  He  would  dodge  as  you  dodged,  smile  at  .all  your  lures,  and  eat  your 
dainty  morsels  running ;  but  he  never  wavered  from  his  cruel  purpose  one  moment, 
never  let  anything  hinder  him  on  the  way.  Although  he  had  assumed  anger  and 
incredulity  at  the  discovery  made  by  Jlr.  Ilarliary,  he  ha^l  secretly  rejoical  at  the 
prospect  before  him  of  speedy  revenge.  His  great  object  was  to  discover  the 
motive  of  this  fraud,  and  the  motive  mmt  have  been  a  strong  one,  he  knew.  A 
man  of  Colonel  St.  George’s  position  docs  not  commit  an  act  so  compromising  and 
dangerous  without  some  very  urgent  temptation.  But,  first  of  all,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  sure  that  a  forgery  had  really  been  committed,  since  people 
cannot  go  safely  to  work  on  suppositions,  however  strong. 

Mrs.  St.  George  ha»l,  it  appearetl,  died,  or,  at  any  rate,  been  buried,  at  AVood- 
ruff,  a  little  secluded  village  near  Doncaster.  His  lordship  had  intended  proceeding 
there  at  once,  only  an  obstinate  attack  of  gout  had  confined  him  to  his  room  for 
over  three  weeks ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  recovered  than  he  determined  to  put  his 
plan  into  immediate  execution. 

The  earl’s  little  expedition  caused  quite  a  flutter  of  surprise  in  the  servants’  hall. 
The  valet  was  not  to  accompany  his  master — a  thing  hitherto  unprecedented — and 
he  took  with  him  nothing  but  a  small  carpet-bag  of  unpretending  exterior.  It  was 
evident  that  his  lordship  meant  to  travel  incognito,  and  had  some  mystcrioiu 
pimpose  in  view.  Lord  Gillingham  drank  with  unusual  moderation  the  night 
before  his  departure,  and  rose  early  the  next  morning,  looking  a  trifle  fresher  than 
his  wont. 

Na  45.  voi.  vni.  F 
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“  When  are  we  to  expect  your  lordship?”  inquired  the  butler,  when  he  came 
into  the  breakfast-room  to  receive  his  orders. 

“  When  you  see  me,”  said  the  earl  shortly.  Then  his  lordship  rose  from  table 
and  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  stables.  At  half-past  eight,  to  a  second,  he  was  in 
the  carriage ;  at  eleven  o’clock  the  groom  had  returned  alone. 

“  Well,  where  did  he  take  his  ticket  to?”  was  the  inquiry  that  met  him  on  all 
sides ;  for  this  sudden  expedition,  so  peculiarly  carried  out,  had,  as  we  have  said, 
excited  great  curiosity  in  the  servants’  hall. 

“  To  London,”  answered  the  groom,  elbowing  his  way  out  of  the  group  that 
had  collected  about  him.  “  ^Vhat’s  the  use  of  your  bothering  yourself  about  my 
lord’s  doings?” 

“Or  Mark’s  temper?”  said  one  of  the  maids,  giving  him  a  glance  of  saucy 
defiance.  “  \Vc  all  of  us  know  he’s  ns  sour  as  a  May  gooseberry.” 

“  And  as  green,”  said  another  maid,  who  had  a  personal  slight  of  her  own  to 
avenge,  and  would  not  miss  such  an  excellent  opportunity. 

“  Whereas  you’re  yaller — yaller  from  jealousy,”  retorted  the  groom ;  and 
although  ^laria  to.ssed  her  head,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  never  hc.ard  of  such  a 
thing,  it  was  generally  felt  that  Mark  had  had  quite  the  best  of  it. 

Meanwhile  his  lordship  was  travelling  towards  Ix)ndon  as  fast  as  an  express 
train  could  carry  him.  On  reaching  the  terminus,  he  immediately  jumped  into  a 
cab  and  made  direct  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  where  he  took  a  ticket  for 
Doncaster  by  the  mid-day  express,  which  was  close  upon  starting.  When  ho 
reached  Doncaster  it  was,  of  course,  late,  and  the  earl  could  only  eat  a  chop  at  the 
principal  hotel,  take  a  modified  edition  of  his  nsiuil  night  dose  of  brandy-and-water, 
and  go  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  at  about  eleven,  he  ordered  a  carriage,  and  drove  to  Wood¬ 
ruff.  It  was  a  pretty  little  village,  watered  by  the  pebbly  Don,  and  harboured 
within  the  shelter  of  some  low  grass  hills.  The  modest  vicarage  house  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  and  the  river  bounded  the  neat  lawn  in  front  and  reflected 
the  clusters  of  violets,  blue  and  white,  that  sweetened  the  bank.  The  house  itself 
was  hidden  in  a  clinging  envelope  of  ivy,  and  appeared  to  the  earl  a  singularly 
comfortless  alxxie,  for,  as  he  divined  truly  enough,  the  walls  were  tliin  from  ago, 
and  rejoiced  in  manifold  cracks  and  crevices  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
ventilation. 

l/jrd  Gillingham  got  out  of  his  carriage  at  the  gate,  and,  ordering  the  man  to 
put  up  his  horse  at  the  inn,  he  walked  up  the  little  gravel-path  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  His  summons  was  answered  by  a  ruddy-faced  little  maiden,  who  Wiis 
evidently  not  accustomed  to  see  strangers,  for  she  blushed,  and  trembled,  and 
curtseyed  as  if  her  wdts  had  quite  forsaken  her  and  she  was  dubious  as  to  when 
they  might  return. 

“  Is  your  master  at  home?”  inquireil  the  earl  in  his  sharp,  authoritative  way. 

“  Yes,  sir,  master's  at  home,"  she  just  managed  to  gasp. 

“  Could  I  see  him  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  you  can  see  master,”  returned  the  girl,  but  she  made  no  effort  to 
secure  him  the  privilege. 

The  earl’s  patience  was  not  exemplary,  as  we  have  had  reason  to  note  ere  this. 
When  he  found  the  stupidity  of  the  rastic  handmaiden  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  he  took  the  liberty  of  following  out  his  own  suggestions,  without  any 
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aid  from  her.  Quietly  moving  her  from  his  path,  he  walked  into  a  neat  little 
sitting-room,  the  door  of  which  stood  invitingly  open.  “  Tell  your  master  he’s 
wanted,"  said  the  earl,  coolly  seating  himself  in  the  best  arm-chair  before  the  very 
eyes  of  the  astonished  maid. 

The  girl  precipitately  departed,  and,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  minutes,  a 
t;ill,  eiderly  gentleman  entered  the  room. 

“Mr.  Caudlum,  I  believe?”  said  the  earl,  rising  and  liowing. 

“That  is  my  name,  sir,”  answered  the  reverend  gentleman,  bowing  in  his  turn. 
“May  I  inquire  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing?” 

“  My  name  is  St.  George,  at  your  service.” 

“  St.  George,  St.  George,”  muttered  the  other  reflectively.  “  Surely  I  have 
heard  that  name  before.” 

A  ray  of  evil  light  shot  into  the  earl’s  eyes.  Nevertheless  he  miinaged  to  speak 
with  the  calmest  indifference.  “  You  may  possibly  have  done  so,  for  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  a  relative  of  mine  p.assed  some  years  of  her  life  in  this 
village,  and  was  buried  in  your  churchyard.” 

“  Ah  !  that’s  it.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  always  grateful  to  any  one  who  will 
help  me  out  of  any  dilemma  of  this  sort.  My  head  is  gone,  from  over-stiuly.  I 
have  no  memory  at  all — none  in  the  least.” 

“  At  the  same  time,  I  dare  say  you  recollect  ^Irs.  St.  George,  do  you  not  ?” 

“  Now  you  refer  to  the  subject,  sir,  I  do  recollect  Mrs.  St.  George — a  very 
amiable  person,  very  amiable  indeed.” 

“  She  has  l»een  dead  rather  over  a  year,  I  think  ?” 

“  There,  sir,  I  must  own  you  get  quite  beyond  me.  I  am  totally  incapable  of 
dates ;  but  I  will  inquire  of  Dorothy.” 

“  Thank  you,  I  should  be  sorry  to  trouble  Miss  Dorothy,”  answered  the  earl, 
with  suppressed  irony ;  “  it  would  be  still  more  satisfactory  if  I  were  to  examine 
the  register.” 

“  So  it  would,  sir.  Excuse  me  for  not  having  thought  of  it.  1  will  fetch  the 
register  immcxliately.”  !Mr.  Caudlum  left  the  room  as  he  finished  speaking ;  but 
in  less  than  two  minutes  he  returned,  bearing  a  ponderous  volume  in  his  hand, 
which  he  set  down  on  the  table,  and  opened  at  the  year  1800. 

“  I  can’t  trust  myself  at  all,  so  far  as  dates  are  concerned,”  said  Mr.  Caudlum, 
“  therefore  I  will  leave  you  to  find  the  entry  you  want ;  but,  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  make  a  suggestion,  I  should  certainly  say  that  Mrs.  St.  George  could  not  have 
died  in  the  year  1800,  as  I  could  not  have  recollected  or  assisted  at  her  burial  had 
that  been  the  case,  as  I  should  only  have  been  two  years  old  at  the  time ;  but,  if 
you  should  find  any  difficulties  in  your  search,  Dorothy  would,  I  know,  be  happy 
to  give  you  any  assistance.” 

“  Thank  you,  I  shall  manage  very  well.”  And  the  earl  began  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  book  before  him  quickly  and  eagerly.  He  knew  that  the  supposed 
date  of  Mrs.  St.  George’s  death  was  the  11th  of  November,  1850,  and  he  soon 
found  the  entry  he  sought,  which  accorded  in  every  way  with  the  extract  in  his 
possession.  But  it  seemed  to  the  earl  that  the  figures  hero  were  also  sadly  crowded, 
whilst  the  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  two  I’s  was  even  more  marked ;  the  ink, 
too,  was  much  paler  in  the  second  than  in  the  first.  Still,  this  was  small  evidence  ; 
but  suddenly  the  earl’s  face  brightened  with  savage  satisfiwition.  The  next  entry 
he  found  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  one  ^  .ceding  it,  Mrs.  St.  George’s 
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funeral  having  been  entered  on  the  11th,  and  the  following  one  on  the  7th.  The 
earl  called  Mr.  Caudlum  to  hia  side. 

“  Were  you  aware,  sir,”  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  register,  “  that  you  had  made 
an  error  of  precedence  here  ?  Be  goo<i  enough  to  mark  that  Mrs.  St.  George  was 
buried  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  James'  Morrell,  who  directly  follows  her,  on 
the  7th.” 

“  Dear  bless  my  soul !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Caudlum  sharply.  “  How  could  I  have 
made  such  a  mistake?  My  dear  sir,  only  see  what  it  is  to  have  such  a  wretched 
memoiy  !  And  yet — excuse  me,”  he  added  reflectively — “  this  seems  very  strange. 
Dorothy  invariably  helps  me  in  any  business  of  this  kind,  and,  although  I  cannot 
trust  myself,  I  have  always  found  that  I  could  trust  her.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  you  made  the  entry  correctly  enough,  but 
that  the  register  has  been  tampered  witli  since.” 

“  Tampered  with  !”  exclaimed  the  reverend  gentleman  indignantly ;  “  that  is 
quite  impossible  I” 

Impossible  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  of  course ;  but  you  must  occasionally 
have  visitors  who  arc  not  to  be  trusted.  Just  now,  for  instance,  if  I  had  expreesc<l 
a  wish  to  see  and  consult  Miss  Dorothy,  you  would  have  fetched  her  yourself, 
should  you  not?” 

“  I  believe  I  should.” 

“Very  well,  then,  what  more  easy  tlian  for  me  to  have  made  some  slight 
alteration  in  the  figures  during  your  absence  ?” 

“  True,”  answerefl  Mr.  Caudlum,  looking  painfully  perplexed,  and  eyeing  his 
visitor  suspiciously.  Ijord  Gillingham  smiled. 

“  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,”  he  said  ;  “  but  pray  try  and  recollect  if  you 
have  had  a  person  here  lately — a  stranger,  or  otherwise — and  whether  there  was 
anything  peculiar  in  his  conduct.” 

Mr.  Caudlum  shook  his  head. 

“I  will  ask  Dorothy.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  to  be  trusted.  You  shall 
consult  her.” 

Mr.  Caudlum  got  as  far  as  the  door,  when  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  and 
he  returned,  caught  up  the  register,  and  carried  it  away  with  him. 

“  But  surely  it  would  save  you  some  trouble  if  you  were  to  ring  for  Miss 
Dorothy  instead  of  going  for  her  yourself,”  said  the  earl. 

Five  minutes  later  there  was  a  shuffling  sound  in  the  hall,  betokening  some 
slight  want  of  unanimity  between  the  parson  and  Dorothy ;  then  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Caudlum  came  in,  holding  his  refractory  daughter  by  the  hand. 

She  was  a  tall,  gaunt-looking  girl  of  about  sixteen,  with  unkempt  hair  and  pale, 
watery,  blue  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  pored  over  difficult  lessons  until  all 
the  brightness  had  been  studied  out  of  them.  Her  lips  were  sullen  in  expression, 
and  her  lids  were  ordinarily  downcast  over  the  pale,  shy  eyes ;  but  every  now  and 
then  yon  caught  a  gleam  of  intelligence  which  irradiated  the  strange,  wild  face, 
and  gave  it  a  sudden  grace  and  mobility.  Altogether  Dorothy  seemed  interesting, 
peculiar,  and  decidedly  original. 

“  Dorothy,”  said  Mr.  Caudlum  loftily,  “  this  gentleman,  having  heard  of  your 
wonderful  memory,  wishes  to  consult  you  upon  a  subject  of  especial  interest  to 
himself.  Sit  down.” 

Dorothy  obeyed. 
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(t  I  truhed  to  ask  Mias  Dorothy,”  said  hia  lordship  courteously,  “  if  she 
remembera  any  stranger  visiting  this  house  during  the  last  year.” 

**  Yes,”  unhesitatingly  answered  the  girl. 

Was  it  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  ?” 

“  A  gentleman — tall,  six  feet  high,  aquiline  nose,  dark  brown  eyes,  curly  hair — 
almost  black — and  large  whiskers.” 

Very  good,”  commented  her  father — “  quite  clear,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
accurate.  You  see  now  my  system  with  Dorothy,  in  order  that  she,  personally, 
may  counteract  my  deficiencies.  Is  there  anything  more  you  recollect  about  the 
gentleman,  Dorothy  ?” 

Dorothy  reflected  a  moment. 

He  wore  a  blue  cravat,”  she  said. 

The  earl  smiled  contentedly — the  whole  description  tallied  notably  with  the 
colonel  himself. 

“Anything  farther?”  again  questioned  Mr.  Caudlum. 

“  He  wore  a  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand.” 

“Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  ring  it  was?”  inquired  the  earl,  with  a  red 
glow  on  his  sinister  face. 

Yes ;  it  was  of  virgin  gold,  with  a  large  diamond  in  it,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
pear.” 

“  There — I  told  you !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Caudlum,  with  a  delighted  glance  at  the 
earl.  “  Dorothy  is  invaluable.  Go  on,  Dorothy,  if  you  have  anything  more  to  say.” 

“  I  don’t  think  1  have." 

“  You  couldn’t  tell  me,  I  suppose,  what  day  of  the  month  this  person  came?” 
said  the  earl,  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

“  You  do  Dorothy  injustice,”  interrupted  her  father.  “  I  can  answer  for  her 
being  capable  of  that  much.  Tell  the  gentleman,  Dorothy.” 

“  It  was  on  the  2l8t  of  August— exactly  nineteen  months  ago.” 

“  And  he  called  here,  and  asked  to  see  the  register  of  deaths  ?” 

“  He  did." 

“  Can  you  tell  me  if  he  was  left  alone  at  all  during  his  stay  ?” 

“  Yes,  he  was.” 

“  Had  he  a  pen  and  ink  ?” 

“  Yes,  for  my  father  had  just  been  writing  out  the  certificate  for  him,  and  left 
both  pen  and  ink  on  the  table.  I  remember  this  particularly,  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  blotted  the  table-cloth,  and  Eliza — Eliza  is  the  servant — and  I  had  to  take 
out  the  stain  with  salts  of  lemon.” 

“  Thank  you.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  information.  If  you  will 
answer  me  one  more  question  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  longer.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  long  the  gentleman  was  left  alone  with  the  register  in  this  room  ?” 

For  close  upon  seven  minutes,  I  should  say.  ^ly  father  came  for  me  because 
they  wanted  to  know  some  of  the  particulars  of  Mrs.  St.  George’s  death,  and  I  was 
translating  iEschylus’s  ‘  Medea’  into  English  verse,  and  didn’t  want  to  go ;  and  then 
we  quarrelled  about  it ;  and  at  last  my  father  pulled  mu  in — the  same  as  he  did  to¬ 
day,”  concluded  Dorothy  resentfully. 

“lam  sorry  to  have  put  you  to  inconvenience,”  said  the  earl,  with  the  courtesy 
he  could  so  well  assume  at  times.  “  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  information. 
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which  will  be  of  great  seryice  to  me ;  and  now  I  hope  I  may  not  keep  you  from 
your  studies  any  longer.” 

And  he  rose,  bowed,  and  wished  her  good  morning.  Dorothy  gave  him  one  of 
her  shy,  gleaming  looks,  and  darted  out. 

*‘Now,  sir,”  said  the  carl,  when  he  and  Mr.  Caudlum  were  once  more  alone 
together,  “  you  see  that  I  was  correct  in  my  surmise.  The  person  whom  your 
daughter  describes  so  accurately  altered  the  date  of  Mrs.  St.  George's  death  for 
some  purpose  of  his  own  which  I  hope  to  discover.  We  may  be  very  certain  that 
you  would  not  have  inserted  Mrs.  St.  George's  name  first  in  the  register  if  she  had 
not  been  buried  before  James  Morrell.” 

“  1  remember  nothing  of  this,”  answeretl  ^Ir.  Caudlum,  looking  distressed. 
“  You  had  better  wait  a  minute,  and  let  me  recall  Dorothy.” 

“  It  seems  too  bad - ”  began  the  earl. 

But  Mr.  Caudlum  was  already  gone,  and  soon  returned,  accompanied  by 
Dorothy,  coming  as  a  willing  witness  this  time.  She  had  plastered  her  fair  hair 
close  to  her  cheeks,  arranged  her  disordered  dress,  and  tied  a  bright  red  ribbon 
round  her  neck.  Dorothy  looked  quite  good-looking,  and  was  pleasantly  conscious 
of  the  fact. 

“  Dorothy,”  began  her  father,  “  we  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  recollect 
anything  about  Mrs.  St.  George's  death.” 

She  died  on  a  ThurscLiy,  and  was  buried  on  a  Monday.  I  remember  it  dis¬ 
tinctly,  because  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  month;  and  your  old  clerk,  James 
Morrell,  died  just  after  the  funeral  very  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was 
buried  on  the  7th.  1  couldn't  be  mistaken  about  the  date,  it  is  all  so  perfectly 
clear  in  my  mind.” 

“  Tliat  will  do,  Dorothy :  you  can  go,”  said  her  father,  waving  his  hand  in  sign 
of  dismissal. 

But  Dorothy  was  in  no  hurry  to  depart.  Confident  as  to  the  effect  of  her  red 
ribbon,  she  wished  to  linger  to  note  her  triumph.  The  earl's  courtesy  had  brought 
back,  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  the  old  girlish,  natural  feeling  of  pleasure  in  admira¬ 
tion  which  she  had  hitherto  smothered  in  Latin  declensions  and  Greek  particles. 
Poor  child!  those  sensations  had  a  most  inop{K>rtunc  birth,  for  the  earl  noted  nothing 
of  her  little  feminine  artifices  to  gain  his  attention,  and  was  quite  absorbed  in  his 
own  scheme  of  revenge. 

Preseuitly  Di)rothy  did  depart,  having  received  another  reminder  from  her 
fattier ;  and  then  Lord  Gillingham  also  rose,  tliauked  Mr.  Caudlum  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  given  him,  and  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  TUU  OF  WAK. 

Colonel  St.  Geouoe,  when  in  town,  occupied  lodgings  in  Piccadilly.  Nobody 
enjoyed  life  more  keenly  than  the  gallant  colonel.  As  we  have  said,  his  consti¬ 
tution  was  naturally  robust,  his  digestion  unim|)eachable.  Dyspepsia,  even  in  its 
mildest  form,  was  an  evil  he  had  not  imagined,  much  less  realised.  He  could  fare 
sumptuously  every  day,  and  experience  no  ill  effects  therefrom,  waking  after  a  night 
of  unbroken  reiiose  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  breakfast  and  morning  imper. 
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Had  Colonel  St.  George  been  fond  of  preaching,  bis  text  would  have  been 
moderation.  But  his  rhetoric  was  of  that  expressive  kind  which  gives  facts  instead 
of  fancies,  fruit  instead  of  dowers.  He  might  have  expended  his  best  oratory  and 
made  but  half  the  impression  to  be  obtained  by  the  mere  display  of  his  vigorous 
frame  and  healthy  organisation. 

Maurice  St.  George  sipped  delicately  at  the  cup  of  life,  which  to  him  contained 
nothing  but  nectar  of  the  finest  flavour.  Conscience  never  poisoned  the  draught. 
He  could  follow  his  own  devices  without  a  twinge  of  warning  or  menace.  Con¬ 
science  had  grown  dead  within  him,  and  no  longer  condescended  to  speak  a  word 
to  the  hardened  sinner  who  loved  his  sin. 

The  colonel  was  in  excellent  spirits  this  morning.  Unlike  his  amiable  relative, 
the  Earl  of  Gillingham,  he  always  felt  fresh  of  a  morning,  and  keenly  alive  to  the 
pleasure  of  entering  on  a  new  day.  The  colonel  was  wondering  just  now,  in  his 
usual  tranijuil,  equable  way,  whether  a  wife  would  be  so  very  inconvenient. 

“Nina  would  certainly  do  croilit  to  a  man’s  taste,”  was  his  inward  reflection  ; 
“  she’d  have  all  London  mad  after  her  in  no  time,  and  that  would  be  pleasant 
enough,  only  wives  are  such  troublesome  fixtures.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  a 
beautiful  woman  about  one,  but  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  the  bargain : 
she’s  sure  to  get  exacting  and  tiresome  directly  she  gets  up  here,  and  has  so  many 
admirers  swarming  round  her.  But  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  come  to  this,”  added 
the  colonel  with  a  little  sigh ;  “  that  is  to  say,  if  his  lordship  j^rsevere  in  his  suit, 
which  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  he  may  not  do.” 

But  at  this  moment  Colonel  St.  Gc'orge’s  reflections  were  suddenly  ended,  and 
the  old  adage  signally  verified  by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Gillingham. 

“Ah!  you’re  up,  are  you?”  said  the  earl,  astonished  to  find  that  his  cousin 
could  take  the  trouble  to  rise  early  without  any  special  object  in  view.  “  I  quite 
expected  to  find  you  in  bed.” 

“  I  am  never  in  bed  at  this  hour,  excepting  at  Rendlesham,  and  there  your 
lordship  keeps  it  up  so  late  that  one  is  obliged  to  turn  tLiy  into  night  to  regain  one's 
lost  sleep.” 

“  I  thought  you  seemed  to  reconcile  yourself  to  the  change  without  difliculty,” 
said  the  carl  with  a  sneer. 

“  No,  my  lord ;  excuse  me ;  1  never  reconcile  myself  easily  to  such  innovations. 
Any  infringement  of  established  laws  disconcerts  me.  I  am  just  as  much  of  a 
martinet  in  private  life  as  I  used  to  be  in  the  anny.  I  like  a  certain  hour  for 
everything,  and  the  strictest  discipline  kept  up  in  every  relation  of  life.  I  woidd 
even  have  my  thoughts  in  training  if  I  could.” 

“  I  think  they  would  be  obstinate  at  drill,”  said  the  earl  meaningly.  “  But 
I  must  say,  for  myself,  that  order  is  a  desjot  I  never  courted.  In  this  won¬ 
derful  age,  regularity  and  precision  arc  the  duties  of  machines,  and  not  of  human 
beings.” 

“  But  see  how  peaceably  the  machines  work.” 

“  Simply  because  they  have  no  power  to  revolt.  Once  inclose  a  spirit  within 
one  of  these  complicated  machines,  and  its  struggles  and  wrestUngs  would  soon 
disorder  the  working.” 

“  My  lord,  you  have  turned  philosopher,  I  see.” 

“  Or  rather  avenger,”  answerc'd  the  earl  with  a  deep,  meaning  smile. 

“  Of  whom  ?  if  1  may  inquire.” 
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“  We  are  coming  to  tUat  presently :  to  hurry  events  would  not  accord  with  your 
theories.  In  the  meantime,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  the  date  of  Mrs.  St.  George's 
death.” 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  start,  but  so  slight  that  even  the  earl,  though 
keenly  on  the  watch,  could  not  be  sure  of  his  effect.  Then  the  colonel  turned  to 
his  relative,  a  cool  smile  on  his  lips,  a  glance  of  thorough  scorn  in  his  eyes — 

“It  is  strange  how  your  lordship  will  persist  in  worrying  me  about  the  deceased 
Mrs.  St.  George.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  satisfy  your  doubts,  too.  You  have 
had  the  certificate  of  her  death  in  your  ]x)S3essiou  for  weeks  now,  and  might  have 
examined  it  every  day  had  you  felt  so  inclined.  I  have  not  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  investigations  seeming  to  you  expedient  or  jdeasant.  If  you  had  felt  any  more 
doubts  after  this,  you  had  only  to  go  to  AYoodruff.  For  half-a-crown  you  might 
have  had  a  good  view  of  the  register  from  which  my  certificate  was  copied.” 

“  I  have  just  returned  from  \Voo<lrulf,”  answered  the  earl  quietly. 

There  was  no  start  this  time,  only  a  show  of  more  steady  attention  and  watch¬ 
fulness,  as  if  Colonel  St.  George  began  to  imderstand  his  relative’s  meaning,  and 
did  not  choose  to  be  taken  at  any  disadvantage. 

“  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  visit,”  said  the  colonel,  stretching  out  his  leg  to 
admire  the  perfect  fit  of  his  Parisian  boot.  “  They  tell  me  the  air  of  Woodruff  is 
very  dry  and  bracing ;  just  the  very  thing  for  your  lordship's  complaint.” 

“  I  did  not  go  there  for  my  health,”  responded  the  earl.  “  1  have  never  felt 
better  in  my  life  than  I  feel  to-day.” 

“  I  thought  your  lordship  looked  jaded,  too ;  but  perhajis  it  was  my  mistake.” 

There  was  one  thing  the  earl  hated  above  all  others,  and  that  w.as  to  be  told 
that  he  looked  ill,  especially  by  Colonel  St.  George,  whom  he  would  have  led 
to  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  robust  peoxde  on  earth.  In  this  case  it  Wits 
doubly  annoying,  since  the  accusation,  although  prompted  by  the  instinct  of 
retaliation,  was  tmdeniably  tiue. 

“  Let  those  laugh  who  win,”  he  said,  making  a  sudden  sharp  effort  to  control 
his  rage.  “  I  am  not  quite  dead  yet,  St.  George,  and  a  good  many  things  may 
happen  before  then.” 

“  Y'our  lordship's  remark  is  one  of  such  ijrophetic  originality,  that  you  nuut 
allow  me  to  copgratulate  you  upon  it.” 

“  I  may  have  a  son,  for  instance,”  continued  Lord  Gillingham,  anxious  to  ketp 
up  with  his  relative,  and  deal  blow  for  blow. 

“  Possibly.  But  Nina  Marsh  will  never  be  Countess  of  Gilliugluun :  let  me  tell 
you  that.  You  will  have  to  look  beyond  Beechwood  for  a  wife.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  Supposing  that  I  have  alrea<ly  been  accepted  ? 

“  Why,  I’ll  bet  you  a  hundred  to  one  that  Nina  Marsh  gives  you  a  cool  conge 
before  a  month  is  out.” 

“  Done  I  Just  have  the  goodness  to  write  that  in  your  pocket-book,  will  you? 
And  now  we  will  proceed  to  business.  As  I  informed  you  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
have  just  returned  from  Woodruff.” 

“  And  I  had  the  honour  of  inquiring  whether  you  had  derived  any  benefit 
from  the  air.” 

“  At  any  rate  I  derived  some  benefit  from  a  sight  of  the  register ;  I  learnt  that 
rogues  were  sometimes  bunglers.  It  would  have  been  as  well  if  the  person  who 
visited  Woodruff  on  the  2ist  of  August,  and  altered  the  date  of  Mrs.  St.  George’s 
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burial  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  11th,  had  also  taken  the  precaution  to  alter 
the  succeeding  entry  from  the  7th  to  the  17th,  as  that  would  have  disarmed 
suspicion ;  although,  to  be  sure.  Miss  Dorothy,  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
and  consultiog,  has  such  a  wonderful  memory  that  her  testimony  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  anything,  and  she  distinctly  remembers  that  Mrs.  St.  George  was 
buried  in  Woodruff  churchyard  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  month.  Now  the  question  is, 
who  could  have  had  any  interest  in  changing  this  date?  Not  a  stranger,  assuredly. 
We  have  to  seek  for  the  guilty  person  in  a  very  narrow  circle.  There  are  only 
three  of  our  family  now  living.  Your  mother  we  may  safely  decide  to  have  been 
innocent  in  the  matter.  We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  conclude  that  the  guilty 
person  must  have  been  either  you  or  myself.” 

The  colonel  had  listened  very  quietly.  His  right  hand  was  shading  his  eyes, 
but  very  carelessly,  and  he  removed  it  at  once  when  he  began  to  speak. 

I  can't  exactly  see  the  justice  of  your  lordship’s  conclusions.  It  would  be 
more  natural  to  presume  that  Mr.  Caudlum  had  made  some  slight  error  in  the 
precedence  of  the  two  entries.” 

Miss  Dorothy  says,  ‘‘No;”  and  it  is  probable  that  she  keeps  a  journaL  Young 
ladies  who  live  in  the  country,  and  hear  and  see  nothing  worth  recording,  in¬ 
variably  do,  1  notice.  If  so,  that  would  bo  corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  truth 
of  her  statement.  Besides,  the  person  who  visited  Woodruff  on  the  2  Ist  of  August 
was  left  quite  seven  minutes  alone  with  the  register,  and  pen  and  ink  were  both 
by  him,  for  Miss  Dorothy  distinctly  recollects  that  he  made  a  great  black  stain  on 
the  table-cloth.” 

“  And  pray  how  can  you  prove  that  the  person  who  visited  Woodruff  on  that 
occasion  was  myself  ?” 

“  Mias  Dorothy's  description  was  pretty  accurate.  Listen ; — ‘  A  gentleman,  tall ; 
six  feet  high ;  aquiline  nose ;  dark  brown  eyes ;  curly  hair,  almost  black ;  and 
large  whiskers.  He  wore  a  blue  cravat,  and  a  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  his  left 
hand.’  ” 

“  That  is  not  at  all  uncommon.” 

“  No,  but  the  ring  was ;  she  described  it  as  a  large  diamond  of  tlie  pear  shape, 
set  in  virgin  gold.” 

“  If  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  was  the  sole  possessor  of  a  ring  of  this  kind, 
I  should  value  it  more  highly  than  I  do  now.” 

“  If  that  were  the  only  mark  of  distinction  you  might  evade  justice  on  your 
own  plea ;  but  as  all  the  other  items  agree  so  well - ” 

“  And  even  then,  admitting  that  I  was  at  Woodruff  on  that  day,  and  had  the 
roister  to  myself  for  the  space  of  seven  minutes,  how  can  you  prove  that  I  tam¬ 
pered  with  it  in  any  way  ?” 

“  If  I  could  get  a  motive  for  this,  the  rest  would  not  be  difficult.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  you  lent  me,  and  which  I  now  beg  to  return,”  said  the  earl,  laying  it  down  on 
the  table,  “  shows  such  evident  marks  of  forgery,  that  my  solicitor.  Barbary,  found 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  alterations  at  once.” 

This  time  Colonel  St  George  did  start,  and  the  earl,  perceiving  it,  smiled 
grimly  in  his  face. 

“  I  told  you,”  he  resumed,  “  that  tliose  who  win  should  laugh.” 

“  You  have  not  won  yet,”  answered  the  colonel,  resuming  his  sang-froid, 
although  with  effort.  “  What  earthly  difference  it  could  make  to  me  whether  Mrs. 
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St.  George  wa£  buried  on  the  Ist  or  the  11th  of  any  month,  I  leave  you  to  discover ; 
certainly  I  cannot  discover  myself.” 

“  Of  course,  at  present,  I  do  not  know  what  you  had  to  gain  by  the  deception ; 
but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  was  some  substantial  benefit  to  be  obtained 
thereby,  or  you  would  not  have  accepted  the  risk.  This  benefit  I  shall  learn  in 
time,  and  then  I  shall,  doubtless,  }x>ssess  a  key  to  the  whole  enigma.” 

‘‘  Don't  be  so  sanguine,  my  lord,”  said  his  cousin  with  cool  insolence,  and  he 
rose  from  the  table,  went  up  to  the  mantel-piece,  and  quietly  lighted  his  cigar.  It 
was  iinjKissiWe  to  tell  whether  St.  George  considered  himself  endangered  by  the 
earl's  threats.  He  had  been  off  his  guard  one  minute,  and  luul  certainly  shown 
transient  mm’ks  of  anxiety ;  but  so  rapidly  had  he  conquered  his  momentary 
trouble,  that,  had  Lord  Gillingham  been  less  suspicious  by  nature,  he  might  have 
been  deceived.  But,  as  it  was,  he  only  felt  pleasantly  stimulated  by  the  confidence 
and  disregard  of  Colonel  St.  George.  He  rose  to  take  leave,  and,  os  he  walked 
slowly  down  Piccadilly,  his  lordship  decided  that  he  harl  gained  two  things  by  the 
recent  interview  ;  one,  a  slight  inkling  of  the  truth  as  regarded  this  grand  secret ; 
tile  other,  a  double  motive  for  his  speedy  marriage  with  ^ina  Marsh. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WAKING  LT  AITEK  A  niUGUT  DREAM. 

For  about  a  W'eek  after  his  return  from  the  journey  which  had  appeared  to 
his  household  so  mysterious  and  peculiar,  Ixiixl  Gillingham  did  not  go  near  Beech- 
wood  Manor.  I'he  earl  was  not  fond  of  consoling  people  in  their  trouble.  To  a 
real  lover  Nina  would  have  lieen  doubly  dear  in  her  hour  of  grief,  but  to  Isjrd 
Gillingham,  whose  passion  might  have  borne  an  uglier  name,  if  terms  had  been 
properly  distributed,  N  ina,  in  her  sorrow,  was  an  object  to  be  avoideil.  But  when 
she  had  wept  as  many  tears  as  a  reasonable  young  huly  with  beautiful  eyes  could 
be  expected  to  do,  then  it  might  be  pleasant  for  his  lordship  to  arrive  on  the 
scene,  and  try  his  own  consolation — a  coronet. 

That  any  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  be  capable  of  resisting  such 
an  inducement  never  entered  into  his  heart  to  conceive.  There  might,  possibly,  be 
disinterested  people  in  the  world,  but  Lord  Gillingham  had  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  their  acquaintance,  and  therefore  might  be  pardoned  for  not  believing  in 
them. 

It  is  a  fact,  strange  as  true,  that  men  who  arc  too  well  treated  by  the  world  set 
the  smallest  value  on  its  tenderness.  Instead  of  a  man  being  pampered  into  a  sage 
and  a  philanthropist,  ten  chances  to  one  but  that  he  becomes  a  despot  and  a  sceptic. 
Those  who  are  buffeted  al)out,  and  catch  mere  occasional  gleams  of  favour,  are 
generally  the  most  benevolent.  There  are  many  good  leasons  to  be  learned  when 
struggling  into  jwwer,  but  people  who  have  this  power  cushioning  their  baby  feet 
are  apt  to  get  arbitrary  from  the  mere  habit  of  command.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  bright  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  in  illustrating  a  principle  of  any  kind  it  is 
always  necessary  to  leave  a  margin  for  occasional  variations. 

We  know  that  Nina  had  been  conditionally  eng.iged  to  her  cousin  since  the 
evening  of  Katie's  death,  but  it  was  only  natural  tliat  Lord  Gillingham  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  since  it  had  not  been  spoken  of  to  any  one  yet,  Cyril  hail 
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wished  to  mention  it  to  Mr.  Marsh,  but  this  Nina  strenuously  opposed.  It  seemed 
to  h^r  that  she  retained  her  happiness  on  sufferance  only — that  any  day  it  might 
slip  from  her,  and  leave  her,  as  Cyril  had  said,  lonely,  desolate,  unloved. 

When  she  dared  indulge  any  surety  for  her  hoiJes,  then  would  be  the  time  to 
take  others  into  her  confidence,  and  invite  them  to  share  her  joy.  But  somehow  it 
had  become  the  custom  of  the  house  to  leave  them  a  great  deal  together,  and, 
although  on  these  occasions  few  words  of  love  were  sjwken,  Nina  knew  that  she  was 
becoming  more  precious  to  her  cousin  daily  and  hourly ;  and  in  this  new  happiness, 
brought  to  her  by  the  seiibc  of  being  so  l)elove<l,  she  would  sometimes  look  back 
upon  the  past  as  an  ugly  nightmai’e  that  Cyril,  by  some  magic  of  his  own,  had 
managed  to  scare  away. 

It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  on  this  time.  Nina’s  youth  was  coming  back  to  her  in  a 
warm,  bright  flood.  She  thought  that  she  owed  all  her  happiness  to  Katie — 
increased  it  fourfold  by  connecting  it  with  a  name  and  memory  so  dear  to  her. 
There  was  no  self-reproach,  and  no  fear  of  forgetting  the  dead  for  her  own 
concerns.  The  child  had  wished  it  to  be  as  it  was ;  had  spoken  of  it  at  the  last ; 
and  Nina  knew  that  in  being  happy  she  was  best  fulfilling  Katie’s  wishes  and 
honouring  her  memory. 

One  morning  towards  the  end  of  May,  Cyril  and  Nina  were  sitting  together  in 
the  pleasant  morning  room  at  Beechwood.  The  sun  streamed  in  at  the  windows, 
the  birds  were  twittering  merrily  under  the  eaves,  and  the  smooth  velvet  lawn 
stretching  out  in  front  of  the  open  window  was  a  refreshing  sight  to  the  eye. 
Every  now  and  then  a  light  breeze  swept  across  the  shrubberies,  bringing  a  soft 
perfume  of  roses  in  its  train.  Altogether,  it  was  one  of  those  delicious  mornings 
when  the  blood  dances  more  cheerily  in  the  veins,  and  a  delightful  sense  of  the 
pleasing  of  living  for  the  mere  sake  of  living  pervades  one’s  entire  being — a 
morning  when  old  age  and  sickness  seem  like  impossibilities,  and  the  renewed  youth 
of  the  teeming  earth  and  fragrant  flowers  lulls  you  into  momentary  forgetfulness 
of  the  conditions  of  your  own  life. 

Cyril  had  been  reading  aloud  to  Nina ;  but  the  book  was  not  interesting,  it 
seemed,  for  Nina’s  thoughts  had  wandered  away,  and  were  busy  with  other 
things. 

“  You  are  not  listening,  I  see,”  said  Cyril  presently  ;  “  I  shall  save  my  breath 
for  a  better  occasion.” 

Nina  looked  up  and  smiled,  not  her  old  smile,  perhaps,  but  a  very  sweet 
substitute. 

“  Come,”  added  Cyril,  “  you  owe  me  amends  for  your  inattention,  and  there¬ 
fore  shall  tell  me  your  thoughts.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  your  leaving  us,  and  wondering  what  I  should  do  then.” 

“  A  very  unnecessary  piece  of  wondering,  when  you  consider  that  I  do  not  leave 
Beechwood  until  you  are  ready  to  go  with  me.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure,  Cyril,  that  you  wish  to  abide  by  the  promise  made  that 
evening  ?” 

“  So  sure  that  I  have  not  even  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  myself  the  question.” 

“  And  you  will  ask  me  no  questions  either  ?” 

“  None,  xmless  it  is  the  momentous  one  about  taking  me  for  better  or 
worse,  &c.” 

“  And  do  you  believe  that  you  will  always  be  satisfied  with  your  ignoranoe  V” 
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There  was  a  look  of  sudden  doubt  and  pain  on  Cyril's  face,  not  unconscious, 
but  involuntary.  She  had  put  a  vague,  restless  fear  of  his  own  into  words.  He 
turned  his  head  aside  that  she  should  not  see  his  troubled  expression  ;  but  it  was 
too  late — Nina's  eager  eyes  had  read  him  through.  She  had  some  sort  of  desire  to 
probe  him  deeper  still,  and  she  began  to  speak  again  before  he  had  gained  suilicient 
composure  to  answer  her  last  question. 

“  But,  Cyril,  I  hardly  imderstand  all  this.  At  one  time  you  cerhiiuly  had  no 
confidence  in  me,  and  you  were  resolved  then,  1  remember,  to  force  me  into  a 
confession.” 

“  I  know,”  answered  Cyril,  speaking  vehemently,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
forces  himself  into  opposition  with  oounsels  he  respects.  “  But,  Nina,  have  you 
ever  tamed  a  bird  with  your  own  hand  ?  At  first  it  does  nothing  but  beat  its 
wings  against  its  prison-bars,  wounding  itself  in  its  efforts  to  escape.  But  after  a 
time  it  accepts  its  fate  unconditionally,  and  becomes  as  meek  and  submissive  as  one 
could  desire,  and  craves  no  more  for  the  freedom  so  loved  before.  I  have  been 
illustrating  my  own  case,  though  not  so  ably  as  1  might  have  wished.  1  am  very 
happy,  Nina.  I  love  the  mere  rattle  of  my  chains,  the  very  walls  of  my  blessed 
prison-house.  What  is  the  past  to  me?  I  once  told  you  that  I  could  forgive  any 
bygones  so  that  you  gave  me  some  happiness  in  the  present.  You  love  me,  Nina?” 

“  You  know  I  do,  Cyril.” 

“  Then  what  more  can  I  want  ?” 

He  did  not  know  it  himself,  but  there  was  something  dubious  and  doubtful  in 
the  tone  of  this  question.  He  meant  it  to  be  a  cordial  assertion.  He  had  talked 
himself  into  an  energy  of  positivcncss  which  broke  loose  at  the  last,  and  ended 
in  painful  interrogation.  He  had  been  stifling  the  voice  of  his  reason  for  weeks, 
and  now  it  rebelled  loudly  and  made  itself  heard.  Cyril  loved  Nina  devotedly  and 
passionately ;  he  would  have  gone  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  to  serve  her,  but  he 
would  have  been  more  than  man  could  he  have  remembered  this  tenible  mystery 
between  them  w  ithout  bitterness  and  despair. 

And  in  watching  his  face  the  scales  fell  from  Nina’s  eyes :  she  began  to  sec 
everything  clearly  now.  Cyril  was  making  impossible  promises — promises  which 
instinct  and  honour  both  would  struggle  against  his  keeping.  He  had  been  subju¬ 
gated  by  passion  ;  but  in  those  after-years  when  he  loved  her  less,  but  better,” 
he  would  need  some  faith  in  her  to  fall  back  upon,  and  there  would  be  none.  The 
miserable  barrier  of  suspicion  and  reserve  would  rise  higher  and  higher  between 
-  them,  wrecking  their  married  happiness,  all  the  more  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
that  his  early  promises  to  her  would  keep  him  silent  as  to  his  sufferings  and  feai’s. 
It  would  be  so  fearful  to  watch  this  great  sorrow  of  a  strong,  upright  man  who  doubts 
where  he  most  desires  to  trust.  And  the  shame  of  an  avowal  made  so  late,  after 
she  had  belonged  to  him  fur  years,  and  her  sole  hope  in  life  was  the  continuance  of 
his  love — the  wife  of  his  bosom— the  mother  of  his  little  ones — and - 

She  stopped,  shuddering,  and  cowering  away  from  his  sight.  It  was  cruel  and 
horrible  to  let  him  unite  himself  to  such  a  woman  and  such  a  fate.  How  could 
she  be  so  wickedly  selfish  ?  Was  she  worthy  of  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  man  like 
Cyril  Marsh  ?  No.  Her  conscience  answered  her  so  inexorably  that  she  never 
thought  to  combat  its  warnings.  She  tinned  upon  Cyril  with  a  determined  face — 
white  to  the  very  li^s. 

“Hear  me,  Cyril,”  she  said:  “I  am  speaking  now  once  for  nil.  I  have 
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changed  my  mind  about  this  prospect  we  were  diacuasing  a  minute  ago.  I  lore 
and  respect  you  too  much  to  become  your  wife.  1  have  no  right  to  make  present 
profit  for  myself  out  of  your  infatuation.  You  will  thank  me  for  this  decision 
some  day,  Cyril ;  and  it  is  right.” 

“  And  Katie - ”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  stificd  appeal. 

Katie  did  not  know  all,  or  she  would  think  as  I  do,  that  such  a  marriage  is 
impossible.  God  bless  you.”  Then  she  sank  down  suddenly  at  his  feet. 

“  Forgive  me,  Cyril.  It  was  so  wicked  of  me  to  think  of  becoming  your 
wife.  But  I  was  mad  ;  and  1  so  wanted  to  be  happy  just  a  little  while.  I  must 
have  been  wild  with  my  trouble,  or  1  should  never  have  dared.  But  you  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  suffer  and  suffer  until  you  want  to  grow  old  suddenly,  to  be 
near  death.  Bless  me  before  I  go,  for  I  have  loved  you  so  dearly,  Cyril.  If  my 
secret  had  gnawed  into  my  very  soul,  if  you  could  have  been  happy  without 
knowing  it,  I  could  have  died  rathtr  than  give  you  the  faintest  hint.  But  you 
could  not  have  been — not  you,  Cyril ;  I  know  that.  For  awhile  you  were  my 
own,  my  very  own,  and  now  I  have  no  right  to  you — none." 

“  What  do  you  mean,  child?  You  belong  to  me,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  give 
you  up.” 

His  arm  tightened  round  her  waist  until  it  felt  like  a  bar  of  iron.  He  strained 
her  to  him  with  a  vehement  movement,  and  his  kisses  lingered  soothingly  on  her 
white  lijjs. 

“  You  may  give  me  up,”  he  added  presently ;  “  but  I  will  never  yield  one  iota 
of  my  claims  until  you  distinctly  tell  me  that  you  are  about  to  become  the  wife  of 
another  man.” 

He  released  her  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  she  rose,  and  without  another  word 
left  the  room.  Her  passionate,  undisciplined  nature  led  her  into  many  inconsis* 
tencies  and  extremes ;  but  she  was  settled  now  in  her  purpose  respecting  Captain 
Marsh.  She  would  do  anything  rather  than  become  his  wife,  and  lay  herself 
oiien  to  any  reproach  in  after  yeais.  Nina  always  fought  her  battles  alone,  and 
was  hastening  past  the  drawing-room  to  her  own  room  when  Mrs.  Marsli  opened 
the  door  and  called  to  her — 

“  Is  that  you,  Nina?” 

“Yes,  mamma;  do  you  want  me?”  answered  Nina,  turning  back,  according 
to  her  old  habit  of  self-sacrifice. 

“  No,  my  love,  but  Lord  Gillingham  is  here,  and  has  asked  fur  you  several 
times.  He  is  just  gone  to  search  for  you  in  the  grounds.” 

“Oh,  mamma!”  exclaimed  Nina  impetuously,  “I  don’t  want  to  see  him. 
Don't  let  him  know  I  am  at  home.” 

“  But,  ray  love,  he  does  know  already.  He  particxdarly  inquired  for  you  at 
first,  and  only  came  in  on  hearing  that  you  were  at  home.  It  is  very  evident  what 
he  wants  you  for,  and  surely  it  would  be  as  well  to  see  him,  and  set  the  nutter  at 
rest  for  ever.” 

“  Mamma,”  said  Nina,  with  a  miserable  attempt  at  playfulness,  “  how  should 
you  like  to  see  me  Countess  of  Gillingham  ?” 

“  I  would  rather  see  you  the  wife  of  a  good  honest  farmer  any  day.” 

“  Nina,  you  arc  mad,”  said  Captain  Maish’s  stem  voice  close  at  her  elbow ; 
“  you  dare  not  do  this !  ’ 

“  You  shall  see  what  I  dare  do,”  she  answered,  her  old  spirit  rising  hot  within 
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her — “  you  shall  see,  Captain  Marsh.  I  won’t  be  dictated  to  by  you.  If  the 
earl  asks  me,  I  shall  do  quite  as  I  like  about  accepting  him.” 

“  Yes,  aud  purchase  a  lifetiuie  of  misery  for  the  mere  gratificatiou  of  a 
moment's  j^assion.” 

“  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about,”  was  her  haughty  reply.  “  I 
shall  not  marry  him  just  to  gratify  a  moment's  ^lassion.  I  shall  marry  him  because 
the  Countess  of  Gillingham  will  be  above  the  reach  of  scandal.” 

“  No  ore  is  above  that,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Marsh. 

“  Perhaps  not  actually ;  but  people  think  several  times  before  they  s;iy  ugly 
things  of  a  countess.  You  know  that,  mamma,  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“  I  only  know  tliat  you  are  mad,  Nina,  to  talk  in  this  way.” 

“  She  t«  mad,”  said  Cyril  with  stern  reproach;  “and  in  this  madness  she  will  go 
and  do  a  thing  which  she  will  r^et  through  her  whole  after-life.  Aunt,  I  beseech 
you  to  use  your  authority  to  prevent  this.  Don’t  let  her  see  Ix)rd  Gillingham ;  or, 
stay :  1  will  go  into  the  grounds  to  meet  him,  and  manage  to  get  rid  of  him  in 
some  way,” 

“  He  won’t  take  an  answer  from  you,”  said  Nina  confidently.  “  He  will  come 
and  see  me  again,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  do  as  I  like.” 

“  But  Mr.  Marsh  would  never  consent  to  such  an  unholy  marriage.” 

“  He  will  consent  to  anything  I  like,”  answered  Nina  scornfully,  and  she  bent 
on  Captain  Marsh  a  glance  of  uncompromising  hostility,  and  sped  past  him  up  the 
stairs. 

Then  Cyril  went  out  to  meet  Lord  Gilhngham.  He  did  not  know  what  Nina 
might  be  tempted  to  do  in  her  sorrow  and  passion,  so  he  politely  dismissed  the  earl, 
giving  him  to  imderstand  that  Nina  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  see  any  one,  which 
was,  in  reality,  too  true.  Lor<l  Gillingham  went  away  at  this,  giving  Captain  Marsh 
full  credit  for  a  decided  breach  of  veracity,  whereas  we  know  that  his  words  were 
sober,  serious  truth. 

From  the  window  of  her  own  room  Nina  watche<l  the  earl  depart,  saw  Cyril 
open  the  gate  for  him,  and  bow  him  through  with  a  manner  of  equal  coldness  and 
courtesy ;  then  she  went  and  lay  down  on  her  bed.  Every  pulse  in  her  body 
seemed  to  have  distinct  and  emphatic  life  of  its  own.  The  blood  moved  so  swiftly 
and  hotly  through  her  veins,  that  even  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers  she  was  burning 
with  a  sudden  fever.  She  felt  a  tightness  at  the  throat  as  if  she  were  choking. 
She  crawled  off  the  bed  again,  and  managed  to  reach  the  ewer,  where  she  deluged 
her  head  with  cool  water.  Only  for  this  her  paroxysm  of  anguish  and  passion 
might  have  ended  in  madness.  After  a  time  she  grew  more  composed ;  then  slio 
got  up,  dried  the  heavy  masses  of  her  thick,  short  hair,  put  on  a  few  jet  ornaments, 
and  went  down-stairs. 

Mrs.  Marsh  and  Cyril  were  the  only  people  in  the  drawing-room  as  she 
entered.  She  walked  straight  up  to  her  mother,  and  said,  in  a  cool,  clear  voice — 

“  Mamma,  I  behaved  very  badly  to  you  a  little  while  ago ;  will  you  forgive 
me?” 

Mrs.  Marsh’s  sole  answer  w.is  a  most  tender  embrace. 

“  And,  Cyril,  1  was  rude  and  passionate  to  you  too ;  but  you  know  how  ill  I 
bear  now  anything  like  opposition.  It  was,  of  course,  very  wrong  of  me  to  indulge 
my  temper,  but  1  have  been  so  tried." 
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Her  voice  faltered  a  little  here,  but  she  conquered  this  tremor,  and  went  on 
resolutely — 

“1  know  you  have  always  desired  my  good,  and  that  you  would  have  done  every¬ 
thing  in  your  power  to  make  me  happy  as  your  wife ;  but  I  found  this  morning  in 
your  manner  a  sort  of  protest  against  your  own  infatuation.  You  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  world,  you  are  too  clever,  Cyril,  to  give  perfect  trust  where  you  know 
it  is  not  merited.  It  is,  therefore,  better  that  we  should  part,  aud  I  must  try  and 
resign  myself  to  a  future  which  is  Sitfe,  even  if  it  be  uuple;is:int.  I  believe  that  a 
marriage  with  Lord  Gillingham  would  piuxhase  me  far  greater  security  than  1  have 
now.  1  have  considered  the  matter  thoroughly ;  and  since  it  is  morally  impossible 
for  me  to  marry  you,  I  do  not  seem  to  care  what  becomes  of  me.  My  only  anxiety 
under  such  circumstances  is  to  {trotect  myself  from  calumny  for  all  your  sakes.  It 
is  better  that  1  should  die  honoured  but  miserable  than  hve  degraded  aud  cursed 
by  you  all." 

“  But,  Nina,  a  coronet  cannot  wasli  out  all  sin,”  said  Cyril  gravely. 

No,  but  it  can  hide  it.  People  are  not  prone  to  think  ill  of  a  countess,  if  she 
comport  herself  with  dignity.” 

“  1  don’t  understand  you,  Nina,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh,  with  a  sorrowful  look  in  her 
mild  eyes.  I  have  not  understood  you  for  a  long  time ;  but  I  must  fairly  warn  you 
that  if  anything  in  your  conduct  has  laid  you  open  to  calumny,  the  higher  your 
position  in  the  world  the  more  terrible  will  be  your  fall.” 

“  You  neither  of  you  understand  the  circumstances  of  the  case — you  even  less 
than  Cyril,  mamma.  But  he,  at  least,  will  thank  me  some  day  for  having  saved 
him  the  disgrace  of  calling  me  his  wife.” 

“  Nina,”  said  Captain  Marsh,  “  let  us  argue  the  question  together.  If,  as  you 
assure  me,  it  would  be  wrong  to  accept  my  offer,  there  must  be  the  same  objection 
to  a  marriage  with  Lord  Gillingham.” 

No,  for  Lord  Gillingham  is  a  bad  man,  and  his  own  past  is  not  so  clear  that 
he  should  ever  dare  to  reproach  me  with  mine.” 

“  But  has  it  never  struck  you  that,  imder  the  circumstances  you  describe,  your 
only  safety  would  be  with  a  man  of  honour  and  principle  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary,  with  such  a  man  I  could  have  no  check.  If  he  were  to  put 
me  away  I  should  not  dare  even  to  remonstrate,  for  I  should  know  that  I  had  justly 
no  right  to  remain  in  an  honest  home.  But  as  to  Lord  Gillingham,  1  could  defy 
him  aud  hold  my  head  high  besides.  He  is  as  bad  as  1  am,  aud  1  could  not  wrong 
him  by  becoming  his  wife.” 

Nina,  this  unnatural  marriage  shall  never  take  place,”  said  Cyril  firmly. 

And  at  this  moment  Madeleine  came  in,  with  the  mourning  screen,  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  in  her  hand,  and  Nina  escaited  again  to  her  own  room. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  the  story  of  a  certain  thrifty  and  provident  Scotch 
la<ly  who  prayed  God  “to  send  her  a  sufficiency,”  adding,  in  the  way  of  an 
explanatory  clause,  “  that  there  may  he  no  mistake  between  us,  six  hundred  a  year, 
paid  quarterly.” 

It  is  this  being  “  paid  quarterly” — this  payment  to  the  day — and  the  satis* 
faction  that  you  have  only  to  go  to  the  bank  to  find  every  penny  on  which  you 
reckoned  there,  that  forms  no  small  part  of  the  peace  and  composure  of  this  life ; 
so  much  so  that,  amidst  the  greatest  troubles  of  this  mortal  life,  there  is  a  deal  of 
consolation  in  Consols.  Sterne  wrote  a  sermon  about  “  the  scandal  of  poverty," 
observing  that  human  nature  can  endure  any  trials  better  than  contempt  or 
disgrace,  and  to  be  reduced  to  poverty  is  to  be  put  down  in  the  world.  “  The  cruel 
part  of  poverty,”  says  Juvenal,  “  is  that  it  takes  a  peg  out  of  our  consequence" 
(ridicules  facit  homiues) ;  and  Horace  represents  men  as  scampering  away  from  it 
over  land  and  sea. 

We  know  at  this  moment  two  single  sisters.  Sarah  has  her  money  in  the 
funds,  and  Harriet  has  the  same  sum  invested  in  houses — the  funds  bringing  three 
hundred  a  year,  and  the  houses  just  fifty  pounds  more.  This  extra  fifty  is  very 
hardly  earned ;  for,  while  Sarah  lives  like  awell-to-do  and  comfortable  body,and  never 
thinks  about  her  money,  Harriet  can  think  of  nothing  else,  living  in  one  state  of 
fume  and  fret,  worry  and  uncertainty,  and  never  spending  a  shilling  as  if  she 
enjoyed  it,  for  fear  her  tenant  should  be  behind  with  his  rent  and  her  agent  very 
forward  with  his  bill.  Poor  thing!  “'Phe vexation  at  the  delay  on  the  quarter-day 
post,”  said  Harriet,  “  with  the  apprehension  of  tlie  same  on  the  pay-day  to  come, 
are  as  two  clouds  that  meet  half-way  and  blight  my  whole  existence."  And  we  can 
easily  believe  it,  for  Harriet  does  not  weigh  as  much  as  her  safe-investment  sister  by 
a  stone  and  a-half,  and  that  sister  has  assured  us  that,  “  if  Harriet  does  not  soou 
sell  her  houses,  and  put  the  money  in  the  funds,  she  shall  not  be  able  to  live  with 
her."  “  She  is  changed  from  feminine  to  mascuhue,  so  sour  and  snappish;  and  os 
to  charity  or  liberality  of  any  kind,  she  looks  aghast  at  the  collector ;  for  these 
abominable  houses  are  a  very  burthen  on  her  soul.” 

It  was  our  casual  acquaintance  with  these  two  sisters  that  first  called  our 
attention  to  one  great  iK>int  in  which  a  lady’s  income  should  be  treated  differently 
from  a  gentleman’s ;  so,  to  commenee  a  few  obser^'ations  expressly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  “  Englisli woman,”  we  would  say — 

Prefer  regularly-paying  and  simple  investments.  Thiit  “  there  are  no  such 
cares  as  money  cares"  is  iu  the  present  state  of  society  an  o’er-true  saying, 
hloney  cares — we  blush  to  own  it  of  weak  human  nature — produce  more  suicides, 
shatter  more  nervous  systems,  waste  more  fine  strong  fellows  to  the  very  bone,  kill 
inure  joy,  and  cloud  more  days  in  this  life  with  dark  fears  and  heavy  frowns,  than 
loss  of  friends  and  relatives,  or  all  the  pains  and  pangs  in  the  ordinary  dispensations 
of  Providence  heaped  together.  So  true  is  it  that  we  bring  f.ar  worse  trials  and 
troubles  upon  ourselves  than  any  that  ore  inseparable  from  the  economy  of  the 
Most  High. 

When  all  your  eggs  are  in  one  ba.sket,  that  basket  must  be  all  the  more  safe,  and 
all  the  more  handy  too.  We  are,  of  course,  addressing  ourselves  chiefly  to  ladies  of 
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moderate  incomes.  A  rich  lady  might  invest  in  twenty  houses,  and,  os  some  would 
be  paying  more,  if  others  paid  less,  she  might  enjoy  on  an  average  a  safe  and 
comparatively  steady  income.  To  rich  people  speculative  investments  become  safe. 
A  man  who  has  shares  in  twenty  railway  or  other  companies,  some  paying  ten  per 
cent.,  though  others  pay  nothing,  may  live  happily  enough.  But  many  ladies  have 
reasonetl  fallaciously  in  concluding  that,  because  the  great  house  of  Rothschild 
invests  in  a  certain  Echenie,  they  may  prudently  do  the  same,  not  considering  that 
these  great  firms  never  stake  their  all,  but  buy  to-day  to  sell  to-morrow,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  stock  as  a  pernianenl  investment. 

We  recommend,  also,  nmj)le  incestmentn ;  we  menu  those  which  require  no 
agency,  but  which  you  can  manage  fur  yourself.  For  instiuicc,  with  a  house  to  let, 
a  mau  of  business  can  choose  his  own  tenant,  draw  a  lease  at  little  cost,  and 
bargain  fur  his  own  repairs.  If  he  has  importunate  demands,  or  empty  threata  of 
“  consetiueuces,”  he  may  laugh,  and  may  throw  the  letter  in  the  fire ;  whereas  a 
lady,  all  fuss  and  fiurry,  must  be  off  to  her  agent  or  her  lawyer  at  once ;  neither 
dues  she  know  when  her  lawyer  speaks  sense  or  nonsense,  and  when  not 
showing  a  bold  front  at  the  proper  moment.  The  dread  of  law  may  be  as  ruinous 
as  any  law-suit.  It  is  like  a  patient,  not  knowing  when  the  medicine  is  to  do  her 
good,  and  when  only  a  device  to  make  up  the  bill. 

An  agent  told  a  friend  of  ours  she  must  lower  her  rent,  when  all  he  intended 
was  to  secure  an  order  for  furnishing  by  obliging  the  tenant  at  the  hvdy’s  expense, 
'i'hc  writer  of  this  held  a  house  for  seven  years  by  his  own  agent,  but  sold  the 
house  when  he  left  the  neighbourhood,  so  saving  the  cost  of  agency. 

We  mention  house-property  as  an  example.  There  are  many  other  ways  of 
investing  eligible  only  to  gentlemen,  and  not  even  eligible  for  them  unless  they 
possess  habits  of  business,  though  we  just  stop  to  say  that  there  is  commonly  no 
bettor  policy  than  to  buy  a  house  of  which  you  and  your  family  fully  expect  to 
be  the  tenants  for  some  time  to  come. ' 

A  few  years  since  a  lady  wrote  to  us  that  slie  was  offered  a  mortgage— one 
strongly  recommended  by  the  lawyer  of  her  village — and  “  mortgages  were  allowed 
to  be  prudent  investments.”  We  detected  that  the  mortgage  was  not  a  aofe  one; 
only  the  lawyer  had  good  reason  for  borrowing  some  money  for  a  client,  in  order  to 
pay  an  old  bill  of  his  own  at  the  same  time.  And  this  reminds  us  that  a  lady's 
niouey  is  never  quite  safe  while  being  hanilled.  To  effect  the  said  mortgage,  our 
friend  had  to  hand  over  her  money  (five  thousand  pounds)  to  a  country  soUcitor ; 
there  was  also  a  very  obliging  brother-in-law,  in  very  sliaky  circumstances,  who 
was  very  ready,  with  his  attentions  to  help  to  raise  the  money  by  selling  out  of  the 
funds — that  made  two  handlings.  The  stockbroker  was  another  family  friend  in  a 
small  way  of  business ;  one  of  those  who  advertise  to  act  for  half  fees,  which 
means  much  less  than  half  security ;  this  made  handling  number  three.  And 
bec;m.se  we  were  known  to  have  croaked  ominously  and  to  have  frightened  the  lady, 
we,  of  course,  had  all  the  family  clique  about  our  ears.  But  just  then  the  new6i)apets 
revcided  the  miseries  of  one  Mr.  C.  Hall's  victims,  who  had  paid  thousands  freely, 
believing  that  tin  boxes  full  of  parchments  stood  between  them  and  starvation, 
and  awoke  to  the  reality  of  the  supposed  mortgage  being  a  delusion  and  a  snare 
for  unprotected  females. 

But  are  not  mortgages  good  investments  ?”  Yes ;  but  not  always  for  ladies, 
because  it  may  cast  them  into  a  Chancery  suit  to  get  their  interest,  and  tlioy  can 
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hardly  know  when  they  have  a  satisfactory  one.  A  mortgage  effected  by  the 
solicitors  of  the  Bank  of  England  we  should  say  was  safe ;  one  from  some  village 
lawyer’s  office  may  be  just  as  good ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  happen  to  be  so 
much  waste  paper. 

Bt  very  careful  of  all  money  transactions  v;ith  local  agents  or  solicitors.  We 
say  local.,  meivuing  persons  who  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  their  connexions 
with  the  place  in  which  the  business  is  transacted. 

For  instance,  the  question  once  arose  to  a  lady  at  H - whether  she  should 

buy  a  certain  house,  trusting  the  promises  of  a  certain  landlord,  and  depending  on 
the  advice  of  a  certain  surveyor,  both  of  the  same  town.  She  told  us  she  must 
consult  her  II - solicitor. 

Now,  every  one  of  these  men  had  an  interest  in  deceiving  her !  As  to  the 
surveyor,  it  would  have  been  ruin  to  him  to  liave  offended  the  wealthy  builder ; 
and  the  solicitor  might  have  lust  a  whole  host  of  clients  in  the  same  way. 

Men  of  business  are  keenly  alive  to  local  influences.  We  knew  intimately  a 
clergyman  interested  in  repairing  a  church,  and  he  asked  a  London  contractor  to 
employ  his  sexton  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  builder's  reply  was,  I  would  not 
trust  any  man  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place  to  check  any  work  1  do.  No  man  of 
the  same  town  will  dare  to  make  head  against  the  tricks  of  the  place.” 

Many  a  person  has  been  involved  in  difficulties  by  referring  to  a  local  solicitor 
when  the  vary  name  of  an  independent  Ix>ndon  firm  would  have  ended  the  matter 
at  once.  Of  course  there  are  honourable  men  everywhere ;  but  the  principle  we 
would  recommend  is  worth  serious  consideration. 

Never  mix  up  friendship  with  business. — All  prudent  and  honourable  men  feel 
great  reluctance  to  meddle  with  any  woman’s  money.  The  feeling  is  that  it  is  like 
being  judge  and  adviser  in  your  own  cause,  and  playing  your  right  hand  against 
your  left.  We  knew  a  gentleman  w  ho  borrowed  for  ten  years  of  a  man  of  business 
7,000f.  at  five  per  cent.,  when  his  sister  would  have  been  130f.  a  year  richer  by 
being  allowed  to  lend  it ;  but  he  wisely  said,  “  This  man  of  business  can  judge  of 
the  security,  but  a  lady  cannot ;  and  if  she  does  what  is  unsafe  in  principle  to-day, 
she  will  have  learnt  a  bad  lesson,  and  may  do  what  is  unsafe  in  fact  to-morrow.” 

If  such  are  the  feelings  of  safe  and  honourable  men,  wh.at  sort  of  debtors  are 
they  likely  to  prove  who  would  borrow  of  female  relatives  for  their  own  advantage? 

We  once  heard  a  shrewd  old  lady  say,  “  Have  nothing  to  do  with  your  friend 
I.ady  Hammond’s  house.  If  I  want  any  repairs,  I  always  like  to  feel  I  can  speak 
niy  mind  to  my  landlord.” 

To  put  money  into  any  relation's  business  is  the  most  likely  of  all  ways  to  lose  it. 
“  What !  shall  not  I  trust  my  own  son  ?”  says  a  mother.  No,  madam ;  because  the 
worst  and  the  silliest  man  alive  must  be  some  mother’s  son  ;  and,  without  wilful 
dishonesty,  there  is  a  kind  of  sanguine  hallucination  to  which  men  are  liable  which 
draws  a  relative’s  money  into  their  own  fond  schemes.  Besides,  first,  there  arc 
losses  as  well  as  gains  in  all  businesses ;  and,  secondly,  when  a  man  says  his  business 
wants  more  capital,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  has  been  making  no  very  safe  use  of 
the  capital  he  had. 

Of  coiuse  it  may  be  very  kind  and  loving  to  advance  money  to  assist  a  relative, 
and  a  kind  sister  will  often  be  pre{iarcd  to  run  some  risk ;  but  we  are  only  speaking 
to  those  who  have  no  thoughts  of  losing  any  money  at  all.  But  since  in  family 
troubles  ladies  will  sometimes  deem  it  a  duty  to  lend,  tlie  danger  is  of  merely 
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adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  All  depends  upon  the  time  and  the  manner  of  advancing. 
Five  hundred  pounds  at  one  time  may  only  stop  a  gap  and  delay  for  a  few  montlis 
a  painful  crisis ;  whereas  the  same  five  hundred  pounds,  after  the  crash  has  come, 
might  save  a  relative  from  any  painful  state  of  destitution.  Therefore, 

In  all  applications  for  “  accommodation,”  instruct  your  solicitor  to  examine  into 
your  friend's  affairs  and  to  report  to  you  the  exact  state  of  the  case;  for  on  no  failing 
man  can  you  ever  depend  to  look  into  the  awful  gulf  for  himself.  You  will  then 
know  what  sum,  if  any,  can  avert  the  blow. 

This  precaution  is  the  more  necessary  because  certainly  not  once  in  twenty 
times  can  any  advance  of  money  save  the  kind  of  man  who  has  placed  himself  in  a 
}>06ition  to  want  it. 

As  to  investments,  ladies  have  often  property  by  inheritance  already  invested, 
and  the  question  will  arise  what  to  sell  and  what  investments  to  hold.  If  they  are 
so  rich  that  one  or  two  bad  investments  will  not  much  affect  them,  they  may  afford 
to  run  a  little  risk,  guarding,  however,  against  all  shares  of  unlimited  liability, 
because  only  one  such  share  has  been  known  to  compromise  the  whole  fortune.  But 
few  ladies  can  afford  to  risk  anything,  in  which  case  remember  these  words : — 

Ihdd  none  hut  ^'^first-class  securities.” — Debentures,  preferential  shares,  and 
certain  kinds  of  stock  besides  the  funds  claim  this  designation,  as  to  which  yon 
have  only  to  consult  your  banker  or  the  stockbroker  he  usually  employs,  or  any 
Solicitor  where  there  is  no  local  interest.  But 

Ladies  should  buy  no  stock  or  securities  in  which  stockbrokers  deal,  except  through 
their  banker.  Ljulies  have  often  employed  insolvent  stockbrokers,  whereas  the 
banker  is  liable  if  the  money  loses  its  way ;  and  to  put  five  thousand  pounds  into 
a  stranger’s  hands,  standing  the  chance  of  the  stock  being  duly  bought,  is  evidently 
a  very  nervous  operation. 

Beware  of  all  securities  that  pay  high  interest.  “  Good  interest,”  said  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  “is only  another  term  for  bad  security.”  Consider  the  reason  of 
the  case.  There  are  always  keen  moneyed  men  enough  on  the  look-out  for  any 
investment  that  pays  but  a  quarter  per  cent,  better  than  another ;  and  the  very 
fact  of  the  highly-paying  stock  being  offered  you  is  a  proof  that  wiser  heatls  than 
yours  have  piissed  it  by.  No  doubt  some  things  unsafe  in  principle  have  proved 
quite  safe  in  fact ;  and  men  of  business  make  money  by  discerning  safety  where 
others  let  the  bargiiin  go.  But  ladies  should  adhere  to  sound  rules,  and  pi-actise  no 
exceptions. 

The  old  saying  among  lawyers  is,  “Only  the  funds  for  women.”  Debentures 
pay  rather  more,  but  they  are  continually  being  paid  off :  then  there  is  a  new 
handling  of  the  money  and  another  chance  of  temptations  to  invest  badly ;  and  one 
always  trembles  for  any  lady’s  money  while  it  is  being,  as  we  say,  handled  or  shifted 
from  one  investment  to  another.  It  is  while  the  money  is  in  transitu  that  mischief 
happens. 

It  is  just  when  you  happen  to  have  the  money  that  some  morning  caller  says, 
“  We  make  six  per  cent. — safe  as  the  Bank.  Mr.  Silligoose  first  advised  us  to  invest, 
and  this  mine  or  that  line  is  going  on  so  nicely.” 

Many  a  lady  has  invested  on  such  casual  recommendation  ;  and  what  then  is 
her  security,  fairly  stated?  Her  security  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
opinion  of  her  adviser.  Of  the  proposed  mine  or  railway  she  knows  nothing.  A 
lady’s  fortune  has  often  depended  on  nothing  more  safe  tlian  the  idle  talk  of  a 
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person  who  must  be  either  a  knave  or  a  fool,  or  he  would  not  meddle  with  any 
woman's  investments. 

The  reason  of  the  case  is  this :  money  has  two  values.  Money  in  the  funds, 
where  there  is  no  anxiety,  no  risk,  and  no  knowledge  or  trouble  required  to  watch 
events  or  descry  cLuiger,  bears  small  interest,  so  many  persons  desiring  an  easy  mind, 
though  with  small  returns.  Now,  investments  attended  with  anxiety  and  some 
trouble,  not  being  in  such  demand,  can  be  got  cbeai)er,  the  prudent  not  desiring 
them,  and  they  therefore  bear  higher  interest,  perhaps  six  per  cent. ;  but  that  only 
means  three  per  cent,  (about)  for  the  use  of  the  money,  and  the  other  three  per 
cent,  partly  as  an  insurance  against  the  risk,  and  partly  to  pay  for  the  extia  trouble 
and  anxiety. 

Thus,  among  first-class  investments,  land  is  the  safest  of  all  (though  too  uncer¬ 
tain  and  troublesome  in  small  lots  for  ladies),  and  it  pays  scarcely  three  per  cent. 
The  funds  pay  about  31.  .'is.  Mortgages,  which,  though  safe,  may  be  paid  off  and 
involve  handling"  and  trouble,  pay  about  31. 10s.  (sometimes  more).  Debentures, 
a  kind  of  mortgage  with  yet  more  handling,  pay  about  3/.  158.  for  each  hundred 
]iOunds  invested.  So  the  less  trouble  the  less  profit ;  the  more  safety  and  regularity 
of  payment  the  less  interest.  And  when  you  hear  of  six  per  cent,  stock  it  is  usually 
in  an  “  nnlimited”  company,  where,  if  things  go  wrong,  you  may  lose  not  only  all 
you  invest,  but  every  other  farthing  you  are  worth. 

In  short,  the  conclusion  of  every  comparison  of  investments  comes  to  this : — 
Every  lady  is  safe  in  the  funds,  and  very  few  ladies  are  ever  safe  with  the 
many  ^  liandlings,’  to  say  nothing  of  the  difiicultics  of  discrimination,  with  any  other 
investments." 

Remember,  then,  Specutatiom  are  only  reasonable  for  persons  uho  can  afford 
to  lose. 

A  few  words  now  to  ladies  either  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage. 

When  about  to  marry  either  yourself  or  your  daughter,  be  siure  that  to  tie  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  fortune  by  a  settlement  is  the  kindest  thing  that  can  be 
done  for  any  couple — at  least,  where  it  is  no  part  of  the  bargain  that  the  lady’s  money 
should  be  embarkeil  in  the  husband's  business.  The  reasonableness  of  this  advice  is 
self-evident.  If  the  young  people  would  not  touch  the  capital,  to  tie  it  up  can 
do  no  harm.  If  they  would  draw  on  capital  to  jKiy  debts  or  increase  income, 
it  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Nothing  is  more  common  for  young  married  people  than  to  miscalculate  and 
begin  too  fast.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  can  evade  the  immediate  consequences 
by  “  selling  out,”  they  will  rarely  learn  economy,  nor  will  the  gentleman  feel  tlmt 
wholesome  stimulus  to  exertion  which  residts  from  a  limited  income;  but  the 
inexorable  trustees  often  bring  the  fond  couple  to  their  senses  at  once. 

To  the  wife,  and  yet  more  to  the  wife's  mother,  of  a  man  of  business,  one  who 
speaks  feelingly  suggests  this  most  valuable  rule : — 

Beware  of  starving  the  funds  or  draining  the  capital  which  serves  as  the  very 
tools  of  your  husband's  trade,  and  is  the  very  life-blood  of  his  business.  Many  a 
lady,  had  she  begun  in  apartments,  might  have  soon  luxuriated  in  her  own  drawing¬ 
room  ;  but  by  expecting  to  begin  with  a  complete  establisliment  has  crippled  and 
crushed  her  husband  to  the  ground. 

Many  a  man  of  business  is  ruined  by  this  error ;  and  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Why, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  fault  of  the  wife's  relatives,  llie  wife  herself,  were  the 
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case  fairly  put  to  her,  would  many  a  time  say,  “  I  join  my  lot  to  his.  Let  us  begin 
in  a  quiet  way.  The  greater  the  struggle  the  more  pleased  shall  I  be  to  supjKtrt 
and  to  comfort  him.  We  will  strive  together,  and  I  will  tell  my  friends  we  only 
sink  to  rise.  I  am  taking  a  course  by  which  I  shall  with  far  more  certainty  be 
eventually  established  as  elegantly  as  my  friends  would  wish.”  Instead  of  which 
the  family  expectations  are  too  apt  to  betray  the  husband  into  a  scale  of  expenditure 
which  drains  the  strength  of  his  business,  and  cuts  the  very  sinews  of  every  enter¬ 
prise,  till  a  feeble  trade,  or  perhaps  actual  insolvency,  is  the  result ! 

Don't  aspire  to  begin  v  here  older  persons  were  contented  to  leave  off.  This  is  the 
reason  so  many  ladies  remain  unmarried.  Young  men  feel  they  are  expected  to 
begin  with  all  the  elegancies  which  middle  life  only  can  realise.  Time  was  when 
ladies  would  marry  to  help  their  husbands ;  they  now  only  marry  to  weigh  them 
down.  Half  the  mad  speculations  with  married  men  arise  from  this.  They 
dread  to  say,  “  We  must  reduce ;  business  is  bad,  and  we  must  lire  on  less.”  8o 
they  speculate  to  make  more ;  ruin  comes ;  and  no  one  suspects  that  the  failing 
man  has  been  goaded  on  by  the  grand  expectations  of  his  wife’s  relatives. 

More  than  half  the  squabbles  and  the  misery  of  married  life  proceed  from  money 
matters.  There  is  one  constant  tussle  between  “  ^Ve  wivnt”  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  and  “  I  can’t  afford”  on  behalf  of  the  husband. 

And  do  we  lay  the  blame  upon  the  ladies  V  Only  thus  far :  they  ought  to 
arrange  for  a  certain  allowance  for  certain  things,  and  kec'p  within  it ;  for,  let  a 
man  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  and  while  his  family  expenditure  is  not  limited, 
he  will  always  find  it  far  more  than  he  could  have  calculated.  And  the  only  way 
to  keep  within  your  income  is  to  pay  ready  money,  remembering  the  shrewd 
obscrv’ation  of  Archdeacon  Paley :  “  I  always  require  my  wife  and  daughters  to 
pay  ready  money.  1  know  they  only  buy  what  they  think  they  want ;  but  ready 
money  checks  the  imagination.” 

And,  lastly,  the  writer  is  reminded  that  he  ought  to  mention  that  most  of  the 
companies  and  grand  schemes  for  high  interest  so  speciously  advertised  never  would 
be  even  attempted  did  not  the  originators  c.'Uculate  on  the  inexperience  of  ladie.-'. 
As  to  men  of  business,  it  were  waste  of  time  to  go  near  their  offices  with  such  pro¬ 
posals  ;  ladies,  the  clergy,  half-pay  officers,  and  other  “  old  women”  in  business  are 
the  support  of  nearly  all.  At  this  moment  a  dozen  such  schemes  are  in  a  paper 
before  us,  and  not  one  share  would  we  advise  the  purchase  of  at  half-price.  One 
we  know  is  got  up  by  a  shameful  swindler,  and  the  remark  in  the  City  is — “  An 
honest  man  can  rarely  put  a  new  scheme  in  a  sufficiently  tempting  point  of  view 
so  the  less  scrupulous  the  inventor,  the  better  his  chance  of  selling  shares,  and  the 
more  likely  is  a  lady  to  be  tempted  by  his  prospectus.  There  are  very  few  lines  of 
business  which  any  company  can  manage.  The  business  beet  suited  to  a  company  is 
banking,  and  many  joint-stock  banks  have  succeeded  admirably ;  but  how  many 
others  have  failed  I  and  though  those  which  have  stood  some  thirty  years  justly  com¬ 
mand  confidence,  every  man  of  experience  knows  the  difficulties  of  starting  one  far 
too  well  ever  to  embark  a  shilling  he  cannot  afford  to  risk.  Ladies,  therefore,  should 
be  taught  to  look  with  abhorrence,  as  the  most  rash  and  wilful  gambling,  on  the 
purchase  of  any  shares  in  any  young  joint-stock  company.  Indeed,  young  or  old, 
they  require  too  much  discrimination  for  ladies  to  venture  on  a  safe  selection. 
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A  TALE  OP  SOCIETT. 

CHAPTER  Xr. 

MARHIAGES  AND  DEATHS. 

“  World,  world,  world  ! 

But  that  thj  straii^o  matatioiis  make  ns  bate  thee, 

Life  would  not  yield  to  age.” 

Lady  Cloveriiill  loved  her  prandson  dearly.  Nothing  but  this  love  could 
have  induced  her  to  confess  that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong — that  is,  not  wrong  in 
the  abstract,  but  wrong  considering  how  circumstances  had  changed.  It  had  cost  her 
much  to  desert  Catherine  in  her  sore  need,  and  nothing  but  her  great  love  for  Monro 
could  have  induced  her  to  play  a  x)art  which  grated  against  the  kindliness  of  her 
genial  nature.  No  sooner  was  Eyrecourt  safely  out  of  England,  and  all  danger  of  an 
imprudent  marriage  over,  than  she  began  her  efforts  to  discover  the  forlorn  young 
girl  who  had  fled  before  the  tide  of  her  overwhelming  sorrows,  and  hidden  herself 
none  knew  where.  Catherine,  like  a  wounded  deer,  asked  no  pity  from  the  herd, 
but  only  sought  a  place  where  she  might  die  alone  and  uncared  for.  The 
Bartolinis  found  her  stricken,  sorrowful,  spiritless,  and  tended  her  back  to  life. 
But,  when  thrown  a  second  time  into  utter  solitude,  it  was  Ijady  Cloverhill’s 
shadowing  love  which  ministered  succour  through  the  hands  of  sharp  little  Mrs. 
Arundel,  who  acted  her  role  so  well  that  Catherine  never  suspected  the  prompter. 

Not  that  Lady  Cloverhill  by  any  means  gave  that  lady  her  entire  confidence; 
on  the  contrary,  she  knew  a  little  curiosity  greatly  whetted  her  sharpness  and 
increased  her  zeal ;  so,  although  she  sat  up  late  this  night  to  write  her  a  long  letter, 
the  effusion  was  remarkable  for  a  considerable  reticence  as  to  facts,  with  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  affection  thrown  in  to  counterbalance  the  defect.  Not  so  her  letter 
to  Catherine.  Here  she  poured  forth  amply  and  generously  her  confession  and  her 
sorrow,  and,  though  the  aged  seldom  weep,  tears  wetted  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  and 
fell  here  and  there  on  the  paper.  She  had  a  motive,  perhai)s,  for  this  generosity  of 
self -blame,  as  also  for  painting  Monro  as  a  deceived,  uncomplaining  martyr  and 
hero,  as  well  as  for  picturing  Lord  Eyrecourt  in  colours  a  little  blacker  than  his  own. 
Herself  she  spoke  of  as  this  wise  nobleman’s  cat's-paw,  the  creature  upon  whom  the 
blame  was  to  be  shuffled  off,  the  ‘  This  woman  did  it,’  which  she  declared  ever  was, 
is,  and  will  be  the  cry  of  man  while  the  world  lasts. 

The  dear  old  lady  did  not  forget  to  insinuate  that  Monro  was  in  a  desperate 
and  despairing  state  of  mind,  constant  in  his  affection,  but  resolved  never  to 
declare  it,  for  reasons  which  Catherine,  comprehending  his  high  nature,  would 
easily  understand.  She  hinted,  therefore,  that  the  poor  fellow  would  need  a  world 
of  encouragement,  and  she  drew  a  picture  of  his  purposeless  life,  his  wanderings, 
his  weariness,  that  she  knew  would  excite  Catherine’s  compassion  and  tenderness 
to  the  utmost. 

If  she  reads  that,”  said  the  old  lady  triumphantly,  as  she  folded  her  letter, 
“  and  doesn’t  go  directly  to  Monro  and  say,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  ‘  Monro,  I 
love  you,  and — and — yes,  I’ll  be  married  without  settlements,’  why  she  isn’t  the 
girl  I  take  her  for.  The  property  ought  to  be  all  in  Monro’s  hands.  And  I  won’t 
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send  this  letU*r  by  the  post ;  no,  no,  I’ll  make  Monro  give  it  into  her  own  hands, 
and  then  the  thing  will  be  done.” 

The  scheming  old  lady  went  hopefully  to  bed ;  but  night  brought  fever  and 
restlessness  instea*!  of  sleep — not  with  impunity  can  the  old  bear  agitation — and  in 
the  morning  she  was  unable  to  rise.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Arundel — the  one  she 
wrrote  on  Catherine’s  departure  for  Rome — caused  an  access  of  anxiety  she  was  ill 
able  to  bear.  'J'ho  whole  day  she  debated  writh  herself  whether  she  would  show  the 
letter  to  Monro  or  not.  Her  indecision  became  so  painful  that  it  brought  on  slight 
delirium,  recovering  from  which  she  sent  for  her  grandson,  and  gave  him  the 
letter. 

He  read  it  with  intense  eagerness,  but,  to  her  surprise,  paid  no  attention  to 
Mrs.  Arundel’s  doubts  and  suspicions  of  the  young  artist. 

“  I  shall  never  again  believe  any  woman’s  tale  about  Catherine,”  he  said. 
“  These  are  some  poor  people  to  whom  she  loves  to  be  kind.” 

A  week,  a  fortnight  passed  on,  and  Lady  Clovcrhill  grew  worse,  and  was  quite 
unable  to  travel.  She,  however,  induced  Monro  to  promise  that  he  would  undertake 
the  journey  to  Florence  alone,  as  soon  as  she  was  welt  enough  to  permit  him  to 
leave  her.  But  this  time  never  came.  A  telegram  arrived  from  Mrs.  Arundel — 

“  She  is  going  to  marry  the  artist.” 

Lady  Cloverhill  clasped  her  fingers  over  the  paper,  muttered  something  about 
her  grandson’s  losing  Brentwood,  and  fell  into  a  fit.  She  never  quite  recovered 
her  senses,  though  she  lingered  a  few  days  ere  death  came. 

In  spite  of  telegrams  and  letters.  Lord  ^larshton  did  not  permit  his  wife  to 
reach  her  mother’s  bedside  till  all  was  over.  The  meek  little  woman  for  about 
half-a-day  felt  some  shadowy  resentment  against  her  husband,  but  it  never  reached 
to  the  substance  of  a  word ;  it  merely  consisted  in  her  permitting  a  few  tears  to 
trickle  down  her  cheeks  in  his  presence,  which,  as  he  coolly  rcmarkerl,  doubtless  did 
her  good. 

Sick  at  heart,  and  deeply  grieved,  ^lonro  followed  his  grandmother’s  remains 
to  their  place  of  rest  at  Cloverhill.  He  missed  the  kindly,  worldly  oM  lady,  and 
felt  himself  more  than  ever  alone  in  the  world.  Thoughts  of  the  lost  affection, 
the  lost  home,  that  might  have  been  bis,  haunted  him.  He  had  taken  Mrs. 
Arundel’s  message  from  I^aily  Cloverhill’s  clenched  hand  and  read  it.  He  bad  not 
believed  it.  He  would  not  a  second  time  listen  to  idle  tales. 

He  did  not  know  Mrs.  Arundel,  but  he  sent  her  a  few  lines  announcing  his 
grandmother’s  death,  and  received  in  reply  a  short  note  from  that  lady,  saying  her 
husband  had  just  summoned  them  all  home.  In  neither  letter  was  Catherine’s 
name  mentioned. 

After  painful  vacillation  and  fierce  debate  with  his  pride,  Monro  resolved  to 
go  to  Florence — not  to  ask  Catherine  to  be  his  wife :  he  would  never  marry  a  rich 
woman  now;  he  would,  in  course  of  time,  when  this  restless  fret  of  spirit  was  over, 
choose  some  portionless  girl  for  that  high  honour — but  to  give  her  Lady  Cloverliill’s 
letter,  and  clear  his  own  fame. 

He  got  as  far  as  Paris,  and  rested  there  for  the  night.  At  breakfast  they 
brought  him  Galignani,  and,  looking  it  carelessly  over,  his  eye  fell  on  these  words : — 

“  MARRIAOKS. 

“  On  the  16th  April,  at  Florence,  Catherine  Morley  Brentwood,  only  child  of  the  late  Alfred 
Morley,  Esq.,  of  Morley  Conrt,  to  Giolio  Bartolini,  artist,  of  Rome." 
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Except  for  a  sudden  and  ghastlj  paleness,  the  garqon  who  waited  saw  not  that 
the  English  monsieur  had  received  a  deadly  stroke.  He  quietly  countermanded  his 
order  for  a  facre  to  take  him  to  the  station,  and  slowly  mounted  to  his  room.  Ho 
had  told  himself  again  and  again  that  he  could  never  marry  Catherine — never 
propose  to  her  without  exposing  himself  to  suspicions  he  was  too  proud  to  bear ; 
and,  according  to  his  reasoning,  the  necessity  for  an  explanation,  and  the  duty  of 
delivering  Lady  Cloverhill’s  letter,  were  as  strong  as  ever ;  but  both  had  suddenly 
vanishod.  He  rammed  the  letter  to  the  bottom  of  his  portmanteau.  In  an  hour 
he  was  on  his  way  back  to  England ;  in  a  week  he  was  far  out  to  sea  on  the  great 
highway  to  India.  If,  instead  of  crushing  the  paper,  and  then  handing  it,  with 
conventional  presence  of  mind,  to  a  gentleman  near  him,  he  had  carried  his  eyes 
six  lines  farther  down,  he  would  also  have  read  this : — 

“  DEATHS. 

“  At  Florence,  on  the  16th  April,  from  the  fresh  bnrsting  of  a  blood-vessel,  Giulio  Bartolini, 
artist,  of  Rome,  aged  23  years.” 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A  son’s  RK(iUEST. 

“  Tbon  art  a  sool  in  bliss,  hot  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  sheet  of  fire,  thnt  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead." 

RETROsrECTiVE  chapters  should  ever  be  short.  I  will  not  linger  over  the  last 
days  of  Giulio. 

On  reaching  Rome,  Catherine  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  fearful  ch.ange 
wrought  in  his  features  by  disease  that  she  wept  bitterly,  and  could  the  sacrifice  of 
her  whole  life  have  saved  his,  she  would  willingly  have  given  it.  All  pain  for 
herself,  all  thought  for  herself,  vanished  away.  IVith  the  restlessness  of  the 
sick,  who  fancy  change  must  be  release  from  suffering,  Giulio  listened  eagerly  to 
Catherine’s  proposition  to  remove  to  Florence.  She  said  nothing  of  her  new  riches, 
and  the  first  joy  this  wealth  gave  her  was  when  she  saw  Giulio’s  wan  eyes  sparkle  at 
sight  of  the  loveliness  within  and  without  the  bright  dwelling  to  which  she 
brought  him. 

Alas !  nor  change,  nor  love,  nor  wealth  can  cure  a  deadly  disease.  “  Men  must 
endure  their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither.  Ripeness  is  all.” 

Day  by  day  Giulio  grew  worse.  With  grateful  eyes  ho  thanked  Catherine  for 
her  tender  care,  often  taking  her  hand  to  kiss,  while  his  tears  fell  softly  on  it ;  but 
be  never  spoke  of  love.  His  mother  still  deceived  herself.  She  saw  returning 
health  in  symptoms  where  others  read  only  death ;  she  spoke  of  his  marriage  con¬ 
tinually,  and  drew  joyous  pictures  of  future  happiness. 

One  day,  when  they  had  been  about  three  weeks  at  Florence,  and  his  mother 
was  gone  to  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  to  pray,  Giulio  called  Catherine  to  his  couch 
by  the  window. 

“  Caterina  mia,”  he  said,  “lam  dying.  “  Do  not  let  my  death  afflict  you.” 

Catherine’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  kneeling  by  his  side,  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  robe. 

“  My  aster,”  said  the  young  man,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  her  head,  “  do  not 
weep  f<w  me.  I  am  glad  to  go.  I  weep  only  for  my  mother  and  you.  You  see  I  did 
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right  to  seek  for  you  in  Rome,  because  you  -were  poor  and  alone,  and  it  was  I  who 
had  driven  you  away ;  and  O  Catherine !  I  thought  you  might  be  suffering  in 
bitter  loneliness,  and  the  fault  mine !  Caterina,  deep  down  in  your  heart  there 
lies  a  great  love.  I  know  what  you  would  say.  All  your  thoughts  are  mine  now ; 
but  when  the  end  comes,  and  calmness  grows  on  you  like  the  green  verdure  on  my 
grave,  then  your  heart  will  turn  back  to  the  old  love.  Caterina,  sorella  mia,  God 
bless  you  in  it!  God  comfort  you  in  it!  And  because  it  hath  been  to  you  a 
fountain  of  great  bitterness  and  a  source  of  tears,  so  may  He  change  it  into  a  well- 
spring  of  happiness  and  the  running  waters  of  daily  comfort !  O  Caterina !  I 
thought  at  Home  that  when  I  had  found  you  I  would  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
sock  him,  and  say  to  him,  ‘  ITiere  is  a  jewel  of  great  price,  O  careless  man  !  that  I 
have  saved  for  thee.  Come  with  me  that  thou  m.ayst  gather  up  thine  own,  and 
wear  it  in  thy  bosom !'  ” 

“  Caterina,"  continued  Giulio,  taking  her  hand  and  placing  it  under  bis  head, 
while,  half  turning  his  face  towards  her,  he  pressed  his  lij®  on  the  little  trembling 
arm  that  supported  him — “  Caterina,  my  mother  tells  me  you  have  promised  to  be 
my  wife ;  but  you  see  I  never  meant  to  be  your  lov'er,  and  I  am  fast  going  to  that 
world  where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.  But,  Caterina,  you 
arc  rich,  very  rich,  and  my  mother  is  poor;  and  when  I  am  gone  there  will  be  no 
hands  to  labour  for  her.  Will  you  be  a  daughter  to  her  V" 

“  O  Giulio !  Giulio !”  sobbed  Catherine,  “  your  mother  shall  be  my  mother 
while  I  live !” 

“  My  sister,  Teresa  Bartolini  is  proud.  I  know  her.  She  will  accept  all  from 
Caterina  her  daughter,  but  nothing  from  Miss  Brentwood.  Would  it  pain  you  to 
say  those  woitls  which  would  give  you  a  right  to  call  her  mother?  Will  it  vex  you 
to  bear  my  name,  Caterina  ?  Your  family  is  ancient  and  noble,  mine  poor  and 
unknown.  Am  I  asking  too  much  ?  Shall  you  be  ashamefl  of  the  poor  artist’s 
name,  Catherine,  and  must  I  leave  my  mother  to  the  world  ?" 

Kneeling  still  by  his  couch,  Catherine  clasped  his  thin,  worn  hand,  and  said  in 
a  broken  voice — 

“  I  shall  bo  proud  of  your  good,  honest  name,  Giulio — the  name  of  the  kindett 
friend,  the  truest  gentleman,  the  noblest  brother.” 

She  stopped — sobs  choked  her  voice.  Giulio  waited  till  she  was  calm  ere  with 
his  still,  gentle  voice  he  spoke  again. 

“  Caterina,  when  I  feel  the  last  hour  approach,  when  the  heavy  wings  of  the 
shadowy  angel  hover  darkly  over  me,  then  I  will  claim  your  promise.  Some  might 
think  that  I  ask  but  little  of  you,  but  I  think  it  much.  I  think  it  much  that  even 
for  an  hour  I  may  say  to  you,  ‘  My  wife.’  I  think  it  much  that  for  perhaps  a  year 
you  will  bear  my  name.  And  with  roy  dying  lips  I  will  bless  you,  with  all  the 
love  of  my  parting  soul  will  I  thank  you,  when  my  closing  eyes  see  my  mother 
comforted  on  her  daughter's  breast.  Caterina  mia,  had  God  given  me  health  and 
life,  I  would  not  have  asked  for  one  hair  from  your  head ;  but  now  I  say  stoop  and 
kiss  me,  my  beloved,  and  anoint  my  brow  with  your  tears  for  my  burial.” 

Is  there  need  of  more  ?  Has  not  our  brief  glance  at  Monro  at  his  hotel  in 
Paris  told  the  rest  ? 

Catherine  wept  and  recovered  of  her  grief.  Madame  Bartolini  wept  not. 
Weeping  is  another  word  for  hope:  it  is  the  voiceless  cry  for  mercy  and  for  help; 
it  is  the  prayer  that  wrings  pity  from  om:  fate.  Tears,  like  the  river  to  the  lost 
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traveller  in  the  forest,  will  conduct  us  out  of  the  depth  and  the  gloom.  The  sun 
will  rise  again  to  him  who  can  weep ;  the  dry  lids,  the  voiceless  pain,  tell  of  a 
Lstiiig  night. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

TWO  DIPLOMATISTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

“  XhiR  fellow  will  brin^  me  to  a  consnmption 
With  fretting  at  his  ignorance.” 

“  Why,  bleth  my  thoul !"  cried  Fred  Simper,  lisping  in  a  way  that  I  shall  not 
exemplify,  one  favourite  word  excepted,  “  who  would  have  thought  to  see  you  in 
Paris?” 

“  Is  there  anything  so  extraordinary  in  my  being  here  ?”  asked  Monro  Eyre- 
court,  grasping  Fred’s  outstretched  hand. 

“  Why,  my  dear  fellow,”  answered  Fred,  hesitating,  “  I  heard  you  were  so 
doothed  changed,  making  a  hermit  of  yourself,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  People 
said  you  had  seen  so  much  in  India — murders,  you  know,  shootings  out  of  guns, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing — that  you  felt  the  world  a  doothed  serious  business,  and 
you  mejint  (if  you  did  anything)  to  hire  a  tabernacle,  and — and,  in  fact,  take  tlio 
serious  line  altogether.” 

Fred  was  not  particularly  affluent  in  the  materials  of  speech,  nevertheless  he 
talked  incessantly,  and  carried  all  the  running  gossip  of  the  day  to  the  ladies  with 
such  extreme  promptness  that  he  earned  for  himself  the  name  of  “  the  drawing-room 
retriever.”  If  anything  was  wanted  to  be  known  about  anybody,  Fred  hunted  it 
out,  and  brought  it  to  his  fair  friends.  No  man  in  the  diplomatic  circle  could  sing, 
dance,  flirt,  and  talk  like  Fred  Simper.  Numberless  were  the  secrets — every  one  of 
them  a  fib — that  he  wormed  out  of  secretaries’  wives,  and  danced  out  of  attachds’ 
daughters ;  curious  the  details  he  gained  of  letters  that  were  never  written,  words 
that  were  never  sai(F,  telegrams  never  sent.  When  did  he  ever  return  empty- 
handed  or  tongue-tied  to  his  chief  ?  Decidedly  he  was  a  rising  diplomatist,  and 
newspaper  correspondents,  who  kept  him  in  cigars,  looked  upon  him  with  respect. 

“  W’ell,  Fred,”  said  Eyrecourt — every  one  called  him  Fred — “  I  authorise  you  to 
contradict  that  report  about  the  tabernacle.  You  can  say  instead  that  it  is  a 
High  Clmrch  I  am  about  to  rent,  and  I’m  come  over  to  Paris  to  lay  in  a  fitting 
stock  of  candles  and  artificial  flowers." 

“  No,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  Fred,  who  never  took  a  joke,  “  you  can’t  mean  to 
take  orders  and  leave  the  army  ?” 

“  The  only  orders  I  shall  take  are  those  her  IHajesty  may  be  pleased  to  bestow, 
and,  as  I’ve  seen  some  fighting,  I  suppose  I  shall  come  in  for  a  little  of  the  glory. 
And  I  shall  not  leave  the  army  if  I  can  help  it,  although  my  estates  want  looking 
after  sadly,  or  rather  the  people  on  them.” 

“  Estates !”  said  Fred,  passing  over  the  people  altogether.  “  \Miy,  I  thought - ” 

“t>h,  1  see,”  said  Eyrecourt,  smiling,  though  half  sadly,  “the  clever  Fred 
Simper,  who  knows  everything,  has  misseii  one  morsel  of  information,  which, 
nevertheless,  might  have  been  picke<l  up  a  week  ago.  1  must  re-introduce  myself.” 
He  raised  his  hat.  “  Lord  Eyrecourt,  Mr.  Fred  Simper,  attache  at  Paris,  a 
gentleman  of  rare  diplomatic  powers,  and  brim  of  the  most  useful  knowledge 
in  thq  world — te$  utagt$  de  ddciAe.  You  siee  I  do  you  justice,  Fred.” 
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“My  dear  Lord  Eyrecoart,”  cried  Fred,  overwhelmed,  “allow  me  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you.” 

“ On  having  buried  the  last  relative  I  had  in  the  world  who  cared  for  me?  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  the  very  best  subject  for  congratulation,  Fred.” 

“  Oh — ah — no,”  said  Fred ;  “  but  it  is  a  very  compact  little  property,  isn't  it  ? 
And  somehow  I  should  feel  a  coronet  a  doothed  consoling  thing  if  I  had  it.  Where 
are  you  hanging  out?” 

“I  am  staying  with  my  aunt.  Lady  Marshton.” 

“  Ah,  yes ;  I  knew  they  were  in  Paris.  A  very  fine  fellow  is  Lord  Marshton, 
but  not  the  sort  of  fellow  one  would  like  to  ask  to  one’s  rooms  for  a  smoke,  eh?” 
said  Fred,  who  always  felt  himself  pounded,  crushed,  doubled  up,  and  battered 
down  in  the  Marshton  presence,  and  therefore  considered  the  earl  much  as  Leporello 
does  the  statue  of  the  commeudatore — a  very  fine  thing  on  its  pedestal,  but  not  an 
agreeable  companion  at  supptT.  “  By-the-bye,  this  is  I.ady  Marshton's  night,” 
continuetl  Fred  ;  “  and  as  I  mean  to  honoui-  her  rooms  with  my  presence,  I  shall 
say  an  revoir." 

The  two  young  men  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Now  Fred  had  not  been  quite  sincere  in  speaking  so  carelessly  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  Marshtons  being  in  Paris,  seeing  that  till  a  week  or  two  ago  he  hod  been  a 
daily  visitor  at  their  house  ;  the  cessation  of  these  visits  having  arisen  from  Lord 
Marshton  suddenly  considering  it  advisable  to  pound — metaphorically — every  bone 
in  Fred's  body,  and  thereby  give  that  gentleman  a  glinimeriug  idea  that  his 
presence  once  a  week,  on  reception  nights,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  Marshton  family. 

Fred  didn’t  care.  Neither  for  Lady  Barbara — the  image  of  her  father — nor 
for  Lady  Clementina — a  washed-out  likeness  of  her  mother — did  Fred’s  dapper 
little  boots  trip  so  gaily  up  the  great  staircase  of  Lonl  Marshton’s  great  hotel. 
No ;  it  was  for  a  bright,  pert  little  face  that  used  to  peep  out  behind  the  curtains 
to  give  him  welcome  the  moment  he  entered  the  courtyard,  and,  so  that  Fred  could 
see  this  face,  he  had  no  great  desire  to  see  it  in  company  with  Lord  Marshton. 

We  know  this  little  face.  We  saw  it  five  yeara  ago,  when  it  whirled  off  in  a 
polka  with  Eyrecourt,  and  made  ranarks  preposterously  wise  for  its  age  and  its 
generation. 

Now  be  it  known  that  Mrs.  Arundel  was  the  most  good-natured  person  in  the 
world;  she  therefore  did  an  incredible  deal  of  mischief,  and  was  the  author  of 
more  misery,  in  the  shape  of  matchmaking,  than  could  be  remedied  in  a  century 
by  fifty  Divorce  Courts.  Even  half-a-hundred  years  hence,  in  some  remote  comer 
of  the  earth,  there  will  still  exist  some  snarling  victim  of  Mrs.  Arundel’s  good-nature 
in  bringing  lovers  together. 

For  she  forgot  that  lovers  change<l  into  husbands  and  wives  are  quite  another 
thing. 

She  had  triumphantly  married  the  two  eldest  daughters  whom  wo  saw  at 
Florence,  and  was  now  training  up  two  bright  little  anglers  of  fourteen  and  fifteen. 
It  was  to  Mrs.  Arundel's  that  Fred  Simper's  small  boots  betook  themselves  on 
leaving  Eyrecourt. 

“  Well,”  said  that  lady,  putting  into  Fred's  palm  not  only  her  little  hand,  but 
also  her  crochet-needle  and  a  small  bit  of  a  spider’s-web,  which  she  evidently  wove 
with  thow  slendvr  fingers  of  hers  for  the  eitpress  destruction  of  flies  like  Fred — 
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“well,  the  German  lessons  have  succeeded  capitally.  Maude  is  to  come  three 
times  a  week  for  German,  and  twice  a  week  for  singing.  And  really  Lord 
Marshton  seemed  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  suggesting  she  should  toke  lessous 
with  my  girls.  It  saves  quite  a  third  of  the  price,  you  see.” 

“  My  de.ar  Mrs.  Arundel,  how  good-natured  you  are !”  said  Fred.  “  And  I  may 
come  the  days  of  those  thrice-blessed  lessons,  may  1  not?” 

“  Well,  1  dare  say  you  can  always  find  some  little  excuse  for  dropping  in.”  Here 
Mrs.  Arundel  picked  up  a  stitch  in  the  web,  and  wove  it  in  with  a  tight  little  jerk 
of  her  dainty  finger,  quite  pretty  to  see. 

“  I  should  hope  I’m  a  fellow  not  quite  without  invention,”  said  Fred.  “  Where 
is  she  now  ?" 

“  Hush !  not  a  word  of  that  sort  to  me,  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel  in  a  low 
voice,  examining  her  web  with  great  interest.  Then  she  added  in  her  usual  bright 
tone,  “I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Simper,  that  for  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  your  v Lit 
will  be  a  dull  one,  for  my  girls  and  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Maude  Gifford,  arc 
engagid  with  their  German  master ;  but  he’ll  be  gone  presently.”  (Fred’s  eyes 
turned  wistfully  towards  the  double  doors.)  “  Yes,  in  there  with  Miss  Cramp. 
Come,  have  you  no  news  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Simper?” 

“  Well,  yes,  I  have — surprising  news.  Who  do  you  think  I’ve  just  met?  No 
less  a  person  than  Lord  Eyrccourt.” 

“  Bless  me,  what’s  the  old  gentleman  doing  over  here  ?  Is  he  running  away 
from  his  Irish  tenants  who  threatened  to  shoot  him  the  other  day?” 

“  It  is  not  the  old  gentleman  at  all,  ^Irs.  Arundel;  he  has  quitted  the  flesh  by 
some  easier  way  than  through  a  bullet-hole.  It  is  the  young  one  I  mean.” 

“  Not  Monro  Eyrccourt  ?” 

“Large  as  life,”  said  Fred;  “stiff  as  a  court-martial,  and  melancholy  as  a 
hatchment  ” 

Mrs.  Arundel’s  web  dropped  into  her  lap  quite  helplessly  entangled.  “  How 
strange!”  she  thought.  “And  she  is  positively  at  Versailles!  Well,  I’ll  unravel 
now  the  web  that  puzzled  me  at  Florence.”  She  picked  up  her  own,  set  everything 
to  rights  in  a  moment,  and  spun  on  with  energetic,  twinkling  fingers. 

“  Fou  can’t  think  how  obliged  I  am  to  you  for  this  news,  Mr.  Simper.  Ah, 
there’s  that  tiresome  professor  going  at  last.  Now  do  take  in  this  new  packet  of 
hooks  to  the  prls,  and  see  if  there's  anything  worth  looking  at  among  them,  while 
I  write  a  letter  to  a  dear  friend  of  mine  at  Versailles.” 

The  double  doors  were  discreetly  placed  wide  open  at  the  professor’s  departure, 
but  the  second  drawing-room  had  a  delightful  bay-window,  which  fulfilled  the 
usual  destiny  of  bay-windows  in  granting  a  shelter  to  the  lovers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MODERN  LOVE  -  MARINO. 

“  Hsr  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child.” — Dnjdtn. 

“  Mrs.  Arundel  w.ant8  us  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  few  days  and  stay  with  her,” 
said  Catherine  to  Madame  Bartolini,  laying  down  a  letter  as  she  spoke. 

The  pale,  quiet  Italian  Uidy  looked  up  from  her  book  of  prayers. 

“  Gk>,  my  darling,”  she  said,  addressing  Catherine  in  the  sweetest  of  Italian 
dimintitives ;  “  go  and  be  happy,  but  leave  mo  here.” 
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I  cannot  be  bappy  without  you,”  said  Catherine  in  her  most  coaxing  voice. 

Madame  Bartoliui  glanced  wistfully  at  her  beautiful  daughter-in-law.  She 
thought  of  the  lonely,  retired  life  which,  for  her  siike,  Catherine  had  led  for  three 
years.  At  five-aud-twenty  she  was  a  more  beautifid  woman  than  the  promise  of 
her  girlhood  had  foretold,  yet  her  face  retained  its  singular  charm  of  being  almost 
childlike  in  its  extreme  frcshuc^  and  youthfuluess.  Her  eyes  especially  had  the 
mysterious  calm  depth,  mingled  with  the  bright  look  of  innocent  wonder,  that  one 
sees  at  times  in  the  eyes  of  children— children  who  look  as  if  they  held  the  memories  of 
some  lost  world  surging  within  their  spirit  in  si)ecchless  antagonism  with  the  newness 
and  wonder  of  this.  Watch  such  a  child  wlmu  she  is  silent,  and  you  will  sec  her 
eyes  assume  an  intense  sorrow — a  sorrow  without  sin,  whoso  holy  shadow  seems  to 
cover  some  indistinct  memory  buried  in  the  soul  and  vainly  beating  against  the 
brain  for  entrance.  Speak,  or  show  her  some  new  thing,  and  back  springs  the 
childish  wonder — the  bright  delight  of  a  new  earth  ch;ising  away  from  the  eyes,  as 
if  they  had  never  held  it,  that  mighty  shadow  of  a  lost  heaven. 

Ask  her  of  what  she  was  thinking.  Alas !  she  cannot  tell  you.  There  are  no 
words  fur  the  vague,  indistinct  murmur  of  the  soul  as  it  trembles  in  its  new  prison, 
and  vainly  beats  its  wings  striving  to  regain  the  lost  freedom,  the  lost  song,  the 
lost  upward  flight  towards  that  home  whither  some  unseen  guide,  seme  unerring 
instinct,  used  once  to  draw  it — a  home  where  the  voice  within  tells  us  there  is  rest, 
and  p'ace,  and  the  fulness  of  joy  for  evermore.  Words  for  this  mighty  craving, 
words  for  the  awful  beauty  of  this  sliadow,  there  are  none.  There  are  not 
even  words  for  the  mere  human  feelings.  Our  nature’s  best  and  worst  passions 
live  and  die  unuttcrcnl. 

Who  ever  spoke  his  love  as  he  feels  it  ?  Who  ever  expressed  hate  or  scorn  as 
it  torments  him  ? 

My  pen  feels  feeble  os  I  write.  The  actor  lends  his  wlit  le  body  to  the  words 
he  spejiks,  and  gives  his  soul  to  them,  thus  putting  life  into  the  dead.  It  is  not  in 
written  words  to  do  this,  and,  save  for  the  wiu'in  heart  of  the  re.ader,  which  the 
author  feels  will  interpret  his  meaning  into  th.at  dee])er  language  that  hatli  no 
tongue,  but  whose  mystic  echo  lies  hidden  within  as,  many  a  writer  w'ould  lay  by 
his  pen  for  ever. 

PerhaiM  the  secret  of  CathiTine’s  fiiscination  lay  in  those  strange  eyes  of  hers, 
which  seemed  to  wake  in  all  who  came  near  her  a  trembling  and  a  stir  sis  of  wings, 
a  sinldeu  yearning  for  forgotten  good  or  for  noble  aims.  Few  professed  to  love 
her,  fewer  still  to  admire  her  ;  but  they  came  to  her  when  they  were  perplexed  for 
counsel,  when  they  w'cre  scrrowful  for  comfort.  Inste.id  of  mukiiir/  love  to  her, 
they  loved  her;  instead  of  talking  to  her  of  tlie  idle  things  of  the  world,  they  were 
silent,  and  thought  of  heaven.  Such  a  woman  nunle  a  man  forget  that  she  was 
ivoman,  and  he  man.  He  remembered  oidy  that  soul  answeretli  to  soul,  mind  to 
mind,  and  a  sister  spirit  searcheth  out  the  hidden  things  of  the  spirit.  Such  a 
woman  was  not  likely  to  have  many  lovers.  The  wicked  inspire  passion  more  easily 
tlian  the  good.  It  is  they  who  are  the  most  hotly  loved,  the  most  uuidly  suffered 
for.  It  is  they  who  make  men  easy  dupes  to  their  deceit,  and  victims  to  their 
perjury.  They  accept  hearts  as  they  would  bonltons;  tiny  trouble  a  man’s  peace 
as  idly  as  they  would  throw  a  stone  into  a  pool ;  they  stir  up  a  devil  within  him,  and 
show  him  the  very  depths  of  anguish,  dlapi-y  for  their  victims  if  they  do  not 
leave  desolated  homes,  seething  m.adness,  and  death  in  their  track.  Thrice  happy 
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is  he  who,  eecaping  from  the  net  of  such  a  one,  even  through  great  bittemeea  and 
suffering,  shall  shake  himself  from  the  bonds  like  Samson,  and  recover  his  strength. 
It  is  useless  to  rage  against  such  women.  They  never  understand  what  they  have 
done,  what  they  are  doing,  nor  what  they  will  yet  live  to  do.  Becky  Sharp  is  the 
type  of  them  all,  and  she  thought  herself  clever  to  the  end. 

Catherine  had  been  little  in  England,  as  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  Madame 
Bartolini,  and  Brentwood  and  its  neighbourhood  were  painful  to  herself.  They 
had  made  a  short  visit  thither  this  summer,  and  were  now  on  their  way  back  to 
Italy,  when  Catherine,  at  Mrs.  Arundel’s  earnest  entreaty,  consented  to  take  a  house 
for  three  months  at  Versailles.  They  now  acceptal  this  lady’s  pressing  invitation, 
and  went  for  a  fortnight  to  Paris. 

With  some  surprise  in  her  dark  orbs,  Catherine  beheld  the  pretty  little  love- 
making  between  Fred  and  Maude.  She  could  not  understand  such  a  love  as  this,  in 
which  the  lady  intended  to  give  the  other  party  up  the  instant  a  better — i.e.,  a 
richer — individual  presented  himself. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Arundel !”  cried  Maude,  arriving  one  day  in  a  pouting 
mood,  but  with  her  eyes  very  bright  nevertheless,  “  I  don’t  know  what  poor  Fred 
will  say,  but  my  uncle  declares  he  has  received  a  most  excellent  offer  for  me,  and 
lie  insists  on  my  accepting  it.  And  only  think !  I  am  to  see  the  person  to-morrow, 
and  1  don’t  know  yet  who  it  is.” 

“  Aly  dear,”  said  the  good-natured  Mrs  Arundel,  “  you  sha’n’t  be  persecuted.” 

But  at  this  moment  Fred  arrived,  and  Maude  instantly  sprang  from  her  seat 
to  welcome  him,  and  soon  had  him  in  deep  conference  in  the  bay-window. 

“  Mrs.  Arundel,”  said  Catherine  in  a  low  voice,  “  if  you  will  do  what  is  best 
for  that  young  girl,  you  will  advise  her  to  obey  her  uncle.  lie  knows  what  he  is 
about,  and  site  does  not.  She  does  not  love  Mr.  Simper ;  he  gratifies  her  vanity, 
and  he  fills  up  her  time ;  without  him  she  would  be  ennuyee,  th.at’s  all.” 

“  My  dear,”  cried  Mrs.  Arundel,  “  look  at  them  now.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Catherine  coldly ;  “  but  any  man  who  would  play  the  lover  would 
do  just  as  well ;  and  if  he  had  a  little  more  sense  and  a  little  more  money  than 
Mr.  Simper,  surely  it  would  be  better  for  Maude.” 

“  Who  would  have  thought  you  were  mercenary?”  said  Mrs.  Arundel — “you 
who  married  a  penniless  artist  for  love.” 

Catherine  was  silent.  She  revered  Giulio’s  memory,  and  she  loved  liis  mother ; 
neither  to  Mrs.  Arundel  nor  to  any  one  would  she  speak  of  her  marriage.  She 
felt  that  only  to  one  iierson  in  the  world  could  she  reveal  the  touching  history  of 
that  broken  heart. 

And  that  one,  where  was  he  ? 

Catherine  had  read  in  the  English  papers  of  his  departure  for  India.  Breath¬ 
lessly  she  had  followed  the  details  of  the  war,  here  and  there  an  honourable 
mention  of  his  name  rewarding  her  for  a  perusal  of  the  horrors  of  the  mutiny. 
In  the  same  quiet  way — never  speaking  of  him,  but  bearing  him  in  all  her  thoughts 
— she  ascertained  his  safe  return.  She  knew  also  of  his  imcle’s  death,  and  now 
supposed  him  to  be  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland. 

In  the  evening  Maude  returned  with  a  higher  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  more 
triumphant  sparkle  in  her  eye.  It  was  in  vain  she  tried  to  look  demure  and  sad, 
or  bear  the  appearance  of  a  persecuted  damsel. 

“  Only  think,  Madame  Bartolini,”  she  said  to  Catherine ;  “  I  fear  I  shall  have 
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really  to  give  up  poor  Fred.  I  saw  the  gentleman  this  afternoon  of  whom  my 

uncle  tokl  me,  and  he  spoke  so  kindly,  so  Uke  himself,  in  fact,  that  I -  But 

there,  I  really  like  poor  Fred  best,  you  know.  O  dear !  what  shall  I  do 

Maude  tapped  her  lips  with  her  fan,  and  looked  at  Catherine  in  pretty  perplexity. 

“  Unless  your  attachment  to  Mr.  Simper  is  really  firm,  and  you  intend  to  be 
true  to  it,”  answered  Catherine,  “  you  must  not  continue  to  see  him  here.  You 
will  inflict  pain  on  both  these  gentlemen ;  and  it  cannot  reflect  any  honour  on  you, 
either,  to  encourage  the  addresses  of  both.  Not  knowing  your  heart,  I  cannot 
presume  to  give  advice ;  but  if  your  choice  is  still  free,  I  should  certainly  counsel 
you  to  select  the  suitor  your  uncle  has  chosen.” 

“  I’m  sure  I’m  very  much  obliged,”  said  Maude,  “  for  your  advice,  and  I  declare 
I’ve  a  great  mind  to  take  it,  because  you  are  so  sensible  you  must  be  in  the  right. 
But,  de-ar  me,  how  seriously  you  speak !  Now  to  me  it’s  rather  amusing,  as  I  can 
always  do  what  I  like  with  Fred  Simper,  I  can  hold  him  fast,  or  I  can  let  him  go. 
Now  with  my  cousin,  to  be  sure,  it’s  a  different  thing.  I  should  be  a  little  afraid 
to  try  that  with  him.” 

“  Your  cousin !”  said  Catherine.  “  Is  it  young  I>ord  Stiffmore  your  uncle  wishes 
you  to  marry?  I  should  have  thought  Lord  Marshton  would  consider  his  son 
too  young.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  my  other  cousin.  Lord  Eyrecourt,  and  he  isn’t  too  young,  I’m  stire. 
lie’s  quite  thirty,” 

Catherine  grijsped  the  elbow  of  her  arm-chair  with  a  tightened  hand,  and  her 
face  took  the  hue  of  marble ;  but  otherwise  she  sat  com^xised  and  still.  Maude 
went  on  chattering. 

“Monro  seems  too  old,  too  mel.incholy  for  me;  and  although  I  dare  say  he's 
very  much  in  love,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  yet  somehow  lie  is  too  quiet  about  it. 
And  he  wants  me  to  love  him  so  much,  whereas  I  rather  want  somebody  to  love 
me.  What  do  you  think  he  said,  Madame  Bartolini?  ‘  Maude,  I  am  quite  alone  in 
the  world ;  upon  the  whole  earth  there  is  not  one  human  being  who  ever  gives  me 
a  thought.  If  you  think  you  can  love  me  a  little,  and  give  me  a  home,  Claude,  I 
shall  indeed  be  grateful.’  Now  was  that  the  way  for  a  man  to  propose?  Oughtn't 
he  to  have  said  tliat  he  loved  me  very  much  ?” 

Claude  turned  to  Catherine  for  an  answer,  and  saw  her,  p.ale  as  ashes,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  while  large  toiirs  from  her  closed  eyes  rested  on  her  white  cheeks. 
Maude’s  scream  brought  Mrs.  Arundel  to  her  side. 

“  Goodness,  how  has  this  happened  ?”  she  said. 

“  Why,  it  has  happened  out  of  nothing,”  cried  Maude,  bewildered.  “  I  was 
talking  quietly  about  my  cousin  Eyrecourt,  and  when  I  looked  round,  Madame 
Bartolini  had  f.ainted.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel.  Then,  bent  on  information  even  while  plying  her 
friend  with  remedies,  she  asked  in  a  low  voice — 

“  Is  Eyrecourt  the  happy  man  for  whom  poor  Fred  is  to  be  turned  over  ?” 

Maude  looked  a  little  ashamed,  but  nodded  assent. 

“  We  shall  see,”  thought  Mrs.  Arundel. 
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STAGE  VI. 

SwitTLY  Lut  siltiutlj  run  the  wheels  on  this  new  journey,  where  the  landscaixi 
lies  under  the  silver  rays  of  the  honeymoon.  A  light  not  too  bright  to  last,  per¬ 
haps,  but  sharing  with  all  earthly  things  the  phenomenon  of  change— change  from 
these  softly-shining  beams  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  life,  to  the  clear  open  noontide  in 
which  this  journey  is  but  a  memory  which  can  never  more  be  realised  on  earth. 
To  Ii.aura  and  her  husband  this  new  life  is  neither  past,  present,  nor  future ;  not 
the  faintest  strciik  of  grey  on  the  horizon  heralds  the  real  to-morrow,  and  yet  no 
rim  of  purple  iu  the  sky  reflects  the  equally  real  yesterday,  which  is  in  a  sense 
dead,  and  has  buried  its  dead  at  the  altar  a  few  short  hours  ago. 

Has  all  Laura’s  former  girlhood  been  but  a  dull  ground  upon  which  this 
glowing  pattern  should  be  wrouglit  at  last?  Is  this  a  dream,  aud  every  tiling 
around  unreal?  Whatever  it  be,  there  is  a  fellow-traveller  beside  her,  and  a  well¬ 
loved  voice  speaking  soft  and  low ;  so  let  the  wheels  run  on  swiftly  as  they  may, 
the  whole  life  journey  can  have  no  smoother,  happier  road  than  this. 

I’he  conveyances  were  various  enough  tlnit  carried  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Aster  to  Nice, 
where  they  were  to  spend  the  first  quarter  of  that  honeymoon,  looking  upward  to 
Alpine  heights,  or  listening  dreamily  to  the  ripple  of  the  sea  as  they  walkal  on  that 
terrace  which  protects  the  town  from  the  soft  encroachment  of  the  blue  waves. 

That  old  amphitheatred  city,  all  built  round  with  mountains,  and  hushed  to 
sleep  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  very  place  for  such  a  dream 
time ;  aud  they  left  their  fresco-painted  hotel  with  a  sigh  when  the  day  came  for 
them  to  depart  for  Home,  whither  they  were  preceded  by  the  servants  and  a 
terrible  accumulation  of  luggage. 

The  mission  to  Pumpenliausen  had  been  happily  deferred  for  a  few  months, 
since  a  fresh  diplomatic  complication  had  arisen  from  the  marriage  (with  a  clear- 
sfiircher)  of  a  potentate  who  ruled  over  a  duchy  of  about  the  extent  of  a  good-sized 
market  garden.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  the  stay  of  the  young  couple  in 
the  Eternal  City  should  last  for  several  weeks,  until  both  the  Tropes  and  the  Astc'rs 
might  join  the  EuglUh  society  there,  aud  so  carry  the  bride  aud  bridegroom  back 
with  them  to  England. 

Even  tluit  dreary  waste  by  which  the  traveller  enters  Romo — the  Campagna  di 
Roma — was  lightal  into  beauty  by  the  brightness  which  belongs  to  this  happy  time. 
The  squalid  shepherds,  the  wretched  tumble-down  inns,  the  dull,  dead  aspect  of 
the  whole  of  that  thirty  miles  of  country,  which  is  like  a  frowsy  curtain  hanging 
before  the  Roman  panorama,  became  romantic  and  picturesque.  In  Rome  itself 
all  the  sordid,  dirty  defiiiU  of  to-day  were  mellowed  under  the  honeymoon  beams, 
or  fell  unnoticed  into  shadows ;  while  the  world  of  love,  comprised  iu  the  two 
visitors,  moved  about  iu  the  great  old  world  of  art. 

In  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  amidst  the  solemn  sh.odows  of  the  monuments 
of  a  former  age,  through  the  long,  quiet  galleries  of  faded  palaces,  where  great 
pictuies  and  marvellous  sculpture  are  the  owners’  best  wealth ;  under  the  mighty 
dome,  where  the  dim  light  fidls  upon  the  solemn  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
religious  ceremonies,  or  where  on  the  high  festival  the  jets  of  flame  flash  and 
quiver,  circle  above  circle,  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  that  awful  roof,  and  ar* 
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reflected  in  rich  robes,  or  gleam  in  gold  and  jewels  at  the  altar  and  the  shrines— in 
all  these  places  the  love  of  these  two  adorned  and  softened  everything  they  saw, 
assimilating  all  things  to  itself. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  artists’  studios,  to  which  Reginald  is  a  welcome  visitor ;  in 
the  great  straggling  palaces  of  the  Italian  nobility,  classically  decayed,  the  gaunt 
and  rather  garish  rooms,  let,  with  their  shabby-grand  furniture,  to  some  of  the 
English,  who  are  made  to  double  the  income  of  the  noble  landlord  for  their  six 
months’  accommodation. 

Palaces  turned  into  hotels;  hotels  stuccoed  and  scene-painted  into  stage 
palaces;  streets  where  jewellers’  shops  and  stalls  for  the  sale  of  relics  glitter 
under  the  bright  Italian  sunlight ;  streets  where  the  shadow  of  the  church  lies 
dimly  upon  the  uneven  pavement,  and  black-cowhid  or  white-robed  figures  glide 
from  comers  behind  fountains  or  saintly  niches ;  streets  where  shops  and  stalls 
form  a  market-place,  and  fruit,  flowers,  and  even  meat  and  sausages,  are  so  orna¬ 
mentally  arranged  that  it  is  like  shop-keeping  in  a  ballet. 

The  great  course,  where  the  listless  Roman  swells  drive  slowly  in  solitary 
grandeur  and  in  every  absurd  vehicle  which  can  go  on  wheels,  from  the  heavy 
grand  chariot  bedizened  with  arms  like  a  public-house  sign  to  the  high-pershed 
tilbury,  with  its  three  unmanageable  horses  harnessed  tandem  fashion. 

The  great  Piazza  of  the  Pincio,  where  the  beggars  and  the  painters’  models  lie 
lounging  in  the  sun,  but  looking  out  sharply  for  stray  English,  or  such  others  as 
may  be  most  readily  moved  to  contribute  to  their  wants ;  the  military  quarters, 
where  the  quick-eyed,  gay,  red-legged  little  French  soldiers  flash  hither  and 
thither,  or  lounge  from  the  narrow  windows,  smoking  their  cheap  tobacco ;  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna — that  great  carriage-stand  of  the  Eternal  City,  with  its 
wondrous  diversity  of  vehicles,  rickety  chaises,  creaking  carriages,  patched  and 
mended  harness,  and  little  half-groomed,  wiry  horses,  driven  by  fellows  who  seem 
to  be  a  combination  of  bandit  and  ostler — with  all  these  places  have  our  young  couple 
become  familiar,  and  still  the  honeymoon  is  effulgent,  though  it  is  now  the  height 
of  the  carnival — the  great  holiday  of  Rome. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  country  people  have  been  coming  in  to  add  to  the 
v.aried  costumes  in  the  streets,  the  types  of  which  are  preserved  with  so  little  change ; 
the  brown-cloaked  peasants,  their  steeple-crowned  hats  bedizened  with  ribbons, 
their  scarlet  waistcoats  embroidered  and  thickly  sewn  with  buttons ;  the  women 
with  flaming  bodices,  gay  with  bows,  and  those  marvellous  square  headdresses  of 
white  linen  which  lie  on  the  crown  of  the  head  without  concealing  the  silver  arrow 
in  the  hair,  and  may  be  used  as  a  hood  to  join  the  white  kerchief  on  the  shoulders. 
There  are  a  goodly  niuuber  of  acquaintances  of  the  Trope  and  the  Aster  families 
in  Rome  at  this  carnival  time,  and  the  familiar  British  tongue  is  heard  from  open 
carriages,  or  shouting  from  high  windows,  from  which  a  constant  fusillade  of  con¬ 
fectionery  is  fired  upon  the  motley  crowd  in  the  streets.  There  are  no  longer  any 
carriages  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  everything  has  been  hired  which  will  run  upon 
wheels,  and  not  a  few  things  which  will  not. 

So,  amidst  this  strange  hubbub,  and  surrounded  by  a  fantastic  crowd,  this  stage 
of  their  journey  may  be  said  to  end,  for  amongst  the  throng  of  masquers  are  the 
brothers  of  the  bride,  and  at  that  window  from  which  the  bouquet  dropped  upon 
l.Aura’8  bonnet,  and  elicited  a  smart  shower  of  sweetmeats  from  Reginald  in  return, 
there  is  assembled  a  lively  party  of  the  bridesmaids  who  inaugiirated  the  new  era, 
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and  have  now  come  to  fetch  the  bride  home,  where  the  real  morrow  may  dawn 
with  happy  influencea  upon  her  wedded  life. 

And  the  lower  half  of  our  Sixth  Stiige — what  does  that  suggest  ? 

Slit'iiii|i8,  bathiiig-in^ichiues,  giiiger-lK-er,  or  that  nectareuiis  cum)X>und  known 
as  “  shamly-gaff'’ — which  combines  ginger-beer  with  ale — a  gootl  deal  of  hard- 
seated  railway  carriage,  a  superabundance  of  tunnel,  and  an  undue  allowance  of 
coiil-dust.  'I'hese  are  the  acconifianinients  to  the  journey  of  little  Hath  and  her 
husband.  But  as  those  mere  outward  accessories  had  no  influence  on  the  integral 
truth  and  holy  meaning  of  the  marriage  sacrament,  so  a  true  love-light  shall  brighten 
this  difficult  journey,  and  the  silver  rays  of  the  honeymoon  play  upon  the  waves  as 
the  newly-married  lovers  look  out  for  their  eight  hours’  holiday  uj)on  the  boundless 
sea,  or  pace  the  esplanade  after  their  delightful  lunch  upon  the  beach.  The  sturdy 
old  agriculturist  who  is  their  fellow  third-class  ]>assenger  has  forgotten  this  stage  of 
his  own  journey,  or  has  missed  it  somehow  from  his  life.  He  is  reading  the  account 
of  an  awful  accident  which  has  occurred  to  just  such  an  excursion  train  on  this  very 
line  a  week  ago,  when  an  unfortunate  pointsman  or  signalman,  who  was  expected 
to  remember  about  a  page  of  Bnulshaw,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a  hundred 
people  every  twelve  minutes  and  three-quarters,  made  a  miscalculation  which  resulted 
in  a  collision.  The  account  is  very  full  of  details  as  to  how  some  children,  who  had 
somehow  escaped  nearly  unhurt,  were  found  endeavouring  to  wake  their  mother,  who 
lay  in  a  pool  of  blood  ;  and  how  thirty  people  who  had  gotte  out  for  a  day’s  pleasure, 
and  were  coining  merrily  home,  now  lay  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  or  in  their  own 
homes,  incurably  maimed  or  dying  painful  deaths.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  fancies  something  incongruous  in  the  }>r.attle  of  the  young  couple,  but 
they  are  blind  to  his  frowns,  having,  indeed,  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything 
but  each  other.  Eight  hours  is  but  a  short  period  for  this  sweet  dream  ;  it  would 
be  short,  but  it  will  not  end  there. 

Taken  back  into  that  work-a-day  reality  which  is  waiting  for  them  in  the  little 
shop  in  St.  Pancras,  the  recollections  of  the  journey  on  which  they  are  bound  will 
soften  and  hallow  their  lives  for  many  a  day  to  come,  though  the  wheels  that  bear 
them  onward  are  those  of  a  cheap  third-class  carriage. 
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■lites  dcs  perruquea.”  Fearing  that 

lilar  rebuke,  or  be  saluted  with  a 
ultra  crepidiim”  from  those  who 
;  think  it  advisable  to  state  briefly 
from  the  depths  of  my  laboratory 
0  the  fair  readers  of  the  English- 
^  I  wuMAJss  u^oMtsuo  itiAGAZiNE.  Some  thuc  sioco  I  had  to 

1  prepare  a  paper  for  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  “Art  of 
p'  _  \  Perfumery :  its  History  and  Commercial  Development.” 

■  -  •  '  This  caused  me  to  devour  a  huge  pile  of  big  books,  in 

order  to  ascertain  to  what  mysterious  arts  the  ancients  resorted  to  embellish 
“  thc'human  face  divine,”  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  mass  of  curious  information 
thus  gathered,  which  I  could  only  cram  into  my  paper  in  a  very  condensed  form. 
It  has  since  struck  me  that  a  compilation  from  books  wliich  ladies  seldom  reail,  all 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  toilet  at  various  periods,  might  prove  interesting. 
And  I  was  thus  desirous  to  present  to  the  pubhc,  through  the  medium  of  this 
popular  Magazine,  what  I  had  learned,  adding  the  results  of  my  experience  as  a 
“  distiller  of  sweets,”  the  “  notions”  I  picked  up  as  a  juror  at  the  last  Exhibition, 
and  the  discoveries  I  made  in  the  aromatic  world  during  my  botanical  excursions 
in  foreign  lands.  As  my  worthy  Editor  informs  me  tliat  “  open  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul,”  and  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  mutual  understanding  at  starting,  I 
conclude  this  preamble  by  formally  renouncing  all  literary  pretensions,  and  merely 
professing  to  state,  in  a  plain  way,  what  I  have  read  and  observed. 


'  r -■ 


Among  the  many  enjoyments  provided  for  us  by  bountiful  Xature,  there  are 
few  more  delicate  and  more  keen  at  the  same  time  than  those  derived  from  the  sense 
of  smell.  When  the  olfactory  nerves,  wherein  that  sense  resides,  are  struck  with 
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odoriferous  emanations,  the  agreeable  impression  they  receive  is  rapidly  and  vividly 

>-• - - -  transmitted  to  the  brain,  and  thus  acquires 

I  somewhat  of  a  mental  character.  Who 
\  '  I  has  not  felt  revived  and  cheered  by  the 

\  i  balmy  fragrance  of  the  luxuriant  garden 

^  i  or  the  flowery  meadow  ?  l\'ho  has  not  ex- 
!  pcrienced  the  delightful  sensations  caused 
'  by  inhaling  a  fresh  breeze  lojided  with  the 
spoils  of  the  flowery  tiibe? — that  “sweet 
south,”  M  beautifully  described  by  Shak- 

An  indescribable  emotion  then  invades 
the  whole  being ;  the  soul  becomes  molted 
-  l|f  in  sweet  rapture,  and  silently  offers  up  the 

I  homage  of  its  gratitude  to  the  Creator  for 
-  blessings  showered  upon  us,  whilst  the 

^ - 1 _ _ _  tongue  slowly  murmurs  with  Thomson — 


“Soft  roll  yoor  incense,  herbs,  and  frnits,  and  flowers. 

In  mingled  (loads  to  Him  whose  sou  exalts, 

Vv'hose  breath  perfumes  yon,  and  whoso  pencil  paints  I” 

It  is  when  Nature  ttwakis  from  her  long  slumbers,  and  shakes  off  the  trammels 
of  hoary  Winter,  at  that  delightful  season  which  the  Italian  iwet  so  charmingly 
hails  as  the  “  youth  of  the  year,” 

“  Primavera,  gioventii  dell'  anno  I'' 

that  the  richest  perfumt's  fill  the  atmo- 

sphere.  The  fair  and  fragile  children  of 

Spring  begin  to  open  one  by  one  their  bright 

corols,  and  to  shed  around  their  aromatic  .  La 

treasures : — 


‘  Fair-handed  Spring  nnbosoms  every  grace; 
Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocas  tirst ; 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue. 

And  polyanthus  of  unnumber'd  dyes; 

The  yellow  wallflower,  stained  with  iron-brown. 
And  lavish  stosk  that  scents  the  garden  round." 


But  soon — too  soon,  alas! — those  joys  are 

doomed  to  pa^ ;  like  the  maiden  ripening  into  r 

the  matron,  the  flower  becomes  a  seed,  and  ' 

its  fragrance  would  for  ever  be  lost  had  it  '' 

not  been  treasured  up  in  its  prime  by  some  C2 '  . 

mysterious  art  which  gives  it  fresh  and  lasting  twa*,.,  tui  boi 

life. 

“The  roses  soon  withered  that  hung  o'er  the  wave. 

But  some  blossoms  were  gathered  wh  le  freshly  they  shone, 
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“And  a  dew  was  distilled  from  their  flowers  that  gare 
All  the  fragrance  of  summer  when  snmmer  was  gone.” 

Thus  the  sweet  but  evanescent  aroma,  which  would  otherwise  be  scattered  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  assumes  a  durable  and  tangible  shape,  and  con'ioles  us  for  the  loss 
of  flowers  when  Nature  vests  its  mourning  garb,  and  the  icy  blast  howls  round 
us.  To  minister  to  those  wants  of  a  retined  uiiud — to  revive  the  joys  of  ethereal 
spring  by  carefully  saving  its  balmy  treasures,  constitutes  the  art  of  the 
perfumer. 

Wlien  I  say  “  the  art  of  the  perfumer,”  let  me  explain  this  phrase,  which  might 
otherwise  appear  ambitious.  The  first  musician  who  tried  to  echo  with  a  pierced  reed 
the  songs  of  the  birds  of  the  forest — the  first  painter  who  attempte<l  to  delineate  on 
a  polished  surface  the  gorgeous  scenes  which  he  beheld  around  him — were  both 
endeavouring  to  copy  nature  ;  and  so  the  perfumer,  with  a  limited  number  of  mate* 
rials  at  his  command,  combines  them  like  colours  on  a  palette,  and  strives  to  imitate 
the  fragrance  of  all  fiowers  which  are  rebellious  to  his  skill,  and  refuse  to  yield  up 
their  essence.  Is  he  not,  then,  entitled  to  claim  the  name  of  an  artist,  if  he 
approaches  even  faintly  the  perfections  of  his  charming  models  ? 

The  origin  of  perfumery,  like  that  of  all  ancient  arts,  is  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
Some  will  have  it  that  it  was  first  discovered  in  Mesopotamia,  the  seat  of  earthly 
paradise,  where,  as  Milton  says, 

“  Oentlc  gales, 

Fanning  their  odoriferons  wings,  dispense 
Natire  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils 

others  that  it  originated  in  Arabia,  which  has  long  enjoyed,  and  still  retains,  the 
name  of  the  “  land  of  perfumes.”  Whatever  may  be  the  true  version,  it  is  evident 
that  when  man  first  discovered 

“  What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed,” 

his  first  idea  was  to  offer  up  those  fragrant  treasures  as  a  holocaust  to  the  Deity. 
The  word  perfume  (per,  through,  y« mas,  smoke)  indicates  clearly  that  it  was  first 
obtained  by  burning  aromatic  gums  and  woods ;  and  it  seems  as  if  a  mystic  idea 
was  connected  with  this  mode  of  sacrifice,  and  as  if  men  fondly  beheved  that  their 
prayers  would  sooner  reach  the  realms  of  their  gods  by  being  wafted  on  the  blue 
wreaths  which  slowly  ascended  to  heaven  and  disappeared  in  the  atmosphere,  whilst 
their  intoxicating  fumes  threw  them  into  religious  ecstasies.  Thus  we  find  perfumes 
form  a  part  of  all  primitive  forms  of  worship.  The  altars  of  Zoroaster  and  of 
Confucius,  the  temples  of  Memphis  and  those  of  Jerusalem,  all  smoked  alike  with 
incense  and  sweet-scented  woods. 

Among  the  Greeks,  perfumes  were  not  only  considered  as  a  homage  due  to  their 
deities,  but  as  a  sign  of  their  presence.  Homer  and  other  poets  of  that  period 
never  mention  the  apparition  of  a  goddess  without  speaking  of  the  ambrosial  clouds 
which  surround  her.  Thus,  when  Cupid's  fair  mother  visits  Achilles,  the  “  Iliad” 
says — 

“  Celestial  Venns  hovered  o’er  his  head, 

And  roseate  nuguents  heavenly  fragrance  shed  I” 

And  in  one  of  Euripides’  tragedies,  Hippolites,  dying,  exclaims,  “  0  Diana,  sweet 
goddess,  I  know  that  thou  art  near,  for  I  have  recognised  thy  balmy  odour.” 
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The  use  of  perfumes  by  the  ancients  was  not  long  confined  to  sacred  rites.  From 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Egyptian  empire  we  find  that  they  were  adapted  to  private 
uses,  and  gradually  became  an  actual  neccasary  to  those  who  laid  any  claim  to 
refined  taste  and  habits.  AV'^e  may  say  that  perfumery  was  studied  and  cherished 
by  all  the  various  nations  which  held  in  turn  the  sceptre  of  civilLsjition.  It  was 
transmitted  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  Jews,  then  to  the  ^Vssyrians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Arabs,  and  at  last  to  the  modern  European  nations,  when  they 
emerged  from  their  long  chaos  of  barbarous  turmoil  and  again  welcomed  the  arts  cf 
peace.  It  will  be  our  study  to  trace  its  course  through  these  different  phases ;  to 
dive  into  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  of  the  Greek  beauty  and  the  Homan  matron;  to 
describe  the  various  ways  in  which  ladies  have  endeavourtvl,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  to  increase  and  preserve  the  charms  lavished  upon  them  by  nature;  and, 
lastly,  to  trace  the  story  of  perfumery  d<jwn  to  the  present  period,  when,  having 
shaken  off  the  trammels  of  ignorance  and  quackery,  it  aspires  to  become  useful  no 
less  than  ornamentid.  To  render  the  history  of  the  Toilet  more  complete,  we  shall 
bestow  a  passing  glance  on  the  sundry  styles  of  dressing  the  hi\ir  at  different  periods, 
from  the  Egyptian  princess  under  the  Cheops  dynasty  to  the  powdered  belle  of  the 
last  century.  Nor  shall  civilised  people  monojxjlise  our  whole  attention :  in  our 
roamings  “  all  round  the  world”  we  shall  find  even  among  barbarous  tribes  some 
curious  fashions  to  register,  .and  African  beiiuties  as  well  as  Tartar  damsels  will 
have  to  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of  their  so-called  embeUisliments.  AVe  shall  then 
conclude  with  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  modes  used  in  extracting  iierfumes 
from  flowers  and  aromatic  ^dants,  of  the  chief  materials  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  our  aromatic  treasures,  and  of  those  which  might  also  be  rendered  available  for 
that  purpose. 

Before  commencing,  however,  this  chronological  record,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
Huy  a  few  words  on  odours  in  general. 

All  plants  and  all  flowers  exhale  an  odour  more  or  less  perceptible,  more  or  less 
agreeable.  Some  flovvers,  like  that  of  the  orange-tree,  and  the  rose,  {Kwacss  such  a 
powerful  aroma  that  it  scents  the  air  for  miles  around.  Those  who  have  travellcnl 
in  the  “  genial  land  of  Provence”  have,  no  doubt,  as  I  have  frecpiently  myself,  been 
saluted  with  the  balmy  breezes  emanating  from  the  flower-fields  of  Grasse  or  Nice 
a  long  time  before  they  reached  them.  Some  flowers  have  a  stronger  smell  at  sun¬ 
rise,  some  at  mid-day,  others  at  night.  This  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
time  at  which  they  are  wont  to  open,  and  that  varies  so  much  among  the  fragrant 
tribe  that  it  has  allowed  a  patient  botanist  to  form  a  clock,  each  hour  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  opening  of  a  particular  flow'er. 

All  odours  are  not  alike  in  intensity.  Some  flowers  lose  theirs  as  soon  as 
they  are  culled;  others,  on  the  contrary,  preserve  their  fragrance  even  when 
dried.  None,  however,  can  equal  in  strength  and  durability  the  odours  derived 
from  the  animal  kingdom.  A  single  grain  of  musk  will  retain  its  aroma  for  years, 
and  impart  it  to  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Odours  have  been  chissified  in  various  ways  by  learned  men.  Linnseus,  the 
father  of  modem  botanical  science,  divided  them  into  seven  classes,  three  of  which 
only  were  pleasant  odours — viz.,  the  aromatic,  the  fragrant,  and  the  ambrosial ;  but, 
however  good  his  general  divisions  may  have  been,  the  above  were  far  from  correct, 
for  he  classed  carnation  with  laurel  leaves,  and  saffron  with  jasmine,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar.  Fourcroy  divided  them  into  five  series,  and  De 
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Haller  into  three.  All  these  were,  however,  more  theoretical  than  practical,  and 
none  classified  odours  by  their  resemblance  to  each  other.  I  have  attempted  to 
make  a  classification  comiirising  only  the  vaiious  odours  used  in  iKrfumery,  by 
adopting  the  principle 
that,  as  there  are  prinrary 
colours  from  which  all 
secondary  shades  are  com¬ 
posed,  there  are  also  pri¬ 
mary  odours  with  perfect 
types,  and  that  all  other 
aromas  are  connected 
more  or  less  with  them, 
and  can  be  obtained  by 
the  combinations  of  those 
primary  odours. 

The  types  I  have  adop¬ 
ted  are  the  following : — 

The  rose,  jasmine,  orange 
flower,  tuberose,  violet, 
balsamic,  spice,  clove, 
camphor,  sandal,  citrine, 
lavender,  mint,  aniseed, 
almond,  niu.sk,  amber, 
and  fruit  flavour.  This 

ISTPIIAH  miHcrii  .  ,  ,  IXJIIIH  roKBEiii  D  iini.r. 

IS  the  smallest  number  cf 

types  to  which  I  could  reduce  my  classification,  and  even  then  there  are  some 
particular  odours,  such  as  that  of  winter-green,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
introduce  into  either  class ;  nor  does  this  list  comprise  the  scents  which  are  produced 
by  the  combination  of  several  classes  together. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Zimmennann,  and  other  authors  say  that  the  sense  of 
smell  is  the  sense  of  imagination.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  pleasant  perfumes 
exercise  a  cheering  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  mind,  and 
easily  become  associated 
with  our  remembrances. 

Sounds  and  scents  share 
alike  the  property  of  re¬ 
freshing  memory,  and  re¬ 
calling  vividly  before  us 
scenes  of  our  past  life — an 
effect  which  Thomas  Moore 
beautifully  illustrates  in 
his  “  Lalla  Rookh”  with 
the  following  lines : —  / 


Tbe  young  Arab,  baanted  by  tbe  unell 
Of  ber  own  mountain  flowers  as  b^  a  spell, 
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Tbo  sweet  Elcaja,  and  that  coorteons  tree, 

Which  bows  to  all  who  seelc  its  canopy, 

Sees  call'd  op  roand  her  by  those  magic  scents 
The  well,  the  camels,  and  her  father's  tents ; 

Sighs  for  tho  home  she  left  with  little  pain. 

And  wishes  even  its  sorrows  lack  again." 

Criton,  Hippocrates,  and  other  ancient  doctors,  chissed  ijerfumes  among 
medicines,  and  prescribeil  them  for  many  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  nervoas 
kind.  Pliny  also  attributes  therapeutic  properties  to  various  aromatic  substances, 
and  some  perfumes  are  still  used  in  modern  medicines. 


Disumling,  however,  all  curative  pretensions  for  perfumes,  I  think  it  right,  at 
the  same  time,  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  cert.ain  medical  men  who  hold  that  they 
are  injurious  to  health.  It  can  bo  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  use  in 
moderation  is  more  beneilcial  than  otherwise,  and  in  cases  of  epidemics  they  have 
been  known  to  render  imporhint  service,  were  it  only  that  I  could  make  reference 
to  the  four  thiwes  who,  by  means  of  their  famous  aromatic  vinegar,*  were  enabled 
to  rob  half  the  population  of  Marseilles  at  the  time  of  the  great  plague. 

It  is  true  that  flowers,  if  left  in  a  sleeping-apartment  all  night,  will  Eometimes 
cause  headache  and  sickness,  but  this  proceeds  not  from  the  diffu.-ion  of  their 
aroma,  but  from  the  carbonic  acid  they  evolve  during  the  night.  If  a  perfume 
extracteil  from  tlu>8e  flowers  were  left  ojk'h  in  the  same  circumstances,  no  evil  effect 
would  arise  from  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  delicate  jjcople  may  be 


*  It  is  related  that  daring  the  great  plagnc  which  visited  Marseilles  four  rollers,  who  had 
become  associated,  invented  an  aromatic  vinegar  by  means  of  which  they  could  with  impunity 
rob  the  dead  and  tho  dying.  This  vinegar  was  long  known  in  France  mider  the  name  of 
"  'Vinaigre  des  quatre  Volears,"  and  gave  tho  first  idea  of  Toilet  Vinegar. 
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affected  by  certain  odours,  but  the  same  person  to  whom  a  musky  scent  would  give  ' 
a  headache  might  derive  much  relief  from  a  perfume  with  a  citrine  basis.  Imagi¬ 
nation  has,  besides,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  supposed  noxious  effects  of  perfumes. 
Dr.  Caiiellini  relates  the  story  of  a  lady  who  fancied  she  could  not  bear  the  perfume 
of  a  rose,  and  who  once  fainted  at  the  sight  of  one ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  just 
perception  of  her  organ  of  smell,  the  flower  turned  out  to  be  an  artificial  one. 

Were  any  other  argument  wanting  to  vindicate  perfumes  from  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  them,  I  would  say  that  we  are  prompted  by  a  natural  instinct  to  seek 
and  enjoy  pleasant  odours,  and  to  avoid  and  reject  unpleasant  ones,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  and  unjust  to  suppose  that  Providence  has  endowed  us  with  this 
discerning  power  to  mislead  us  into  a  pleasure  fraught  with  danger  or  even 
discomfort. 


A  GHOST  STORY. 


Father  of  mine,  wliy  fix  ye  yonr  eyne  ? 

Dniigliter,  dani^Iiter !  a  ghost  I  see ; 

Tbongli  the  broad  daylight,  when  the  snow  lies 
white. 

It  is  not  the  time  when  ghosts  go  free. 
Hnsl.i'.nd,  why  shonld  yon  fright  owr  Kit 
With  yonr  goUin  staff  1  Prithee,  hold  yonr 
tongue ! 

Wifo,  yon  liked  to  be  frightened  a  Ini, 

Yon  know  yon  did,  when  yon  were  yoang  I 

Ah,  there  it  goes,  with  a  cheek  like  a  rose — 
Wliy,  father,  a  ghost  is  as  white  ns  chalk  I 

With  soft  long  hair,  and  a  beautiful  nose - 

What  nonsense,  father,  is  this  that  yon  talk  ? 
Ilusb.uid,  ’tis  not  good  manners,  I  wis. 

To  see  such  a  ghost,  when  yonr  wife  is  by  ! 
For  all  that,  Kitty,  you'll  give  me  a  kiss. 

And  pray  go  on  with  yonr  mincemeat  pie  ! 

I  meet  it  one  day  in  a  crowded  way - 

But,  father,  the  people  would  tread  on  the 
sheet  I 

And  I  long  to  address  it,  bnt  what’s  to  say  T 
So  I  follow  it  home  to  a  qniet  street - 


All !  father,  yon  mean  a  row  of  graves. 

By  as  old  chnreh-side  with  ivy  hung ! 
Hnsband,  however  yonr  ghost  behaves. 

Pray  tell  the  child  with  a  modest  tongue  I 

The  ghost  is  awful,  as  well  as  fair. 

And  pare  as  the  uppermost  sky  is  pnre  ; 
When  it  sMa  in  a  room,  I  remember  the 
chair ; 

And  I  call  it,  in  rhyme,  a  Cynosure. 

Now,  father,  I  know  what  a  sineeare  is  ; 

It  is  nothing  to  do,  and  enough  to  take  I 
Yon  long  legged,  lexicographical  miss, 

It’s  no  end  of  to-do  and  a  heart  to  ache  ! 

For,  daughter,  this  is  a  woiulcrfnl  ghost : 

I  call  on  its  father,  and  ask  his  leave ; 

I  bay  a  gold  ring,  and  a  great  four-post — 

And  look  how  yonr  mother  langhs  in  her 
sleeve  I 

The  name  of  tho  ghost,  for  short,  is  Kit — 

Now,  husband,  hgld  your  ridiculons  tongne  I 
Oh,  father,  I  see  it  was  all  your  wit ! 

Yon  mean  my  mother  when  she  was 
young  I 
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THE  BOOK  OF 

1<'gw  poeta  have  bud  so  ea^  a  rnn  into  the  ' 
high  tide  of  popnlarity  as  Mr.  Longfellow.  The 
state  of  the  law  of  copyright  between  England 
and  America  was  such  that  his  earlier  poems 
conld  be  reproduced  by  publishers  in  this 
country  for  nothing  more  than  the  cost  of  paper, 
print,  and  binding.  Owing  to  that  accident, 
owing  to  the  simple  nature  of  his  smaller 
domestic  pieces,  and  owing  to  the  exquisite 
charm  of  his  “  Evangeline,”  it  hapi>eiMl  that 
Mr.  Longfellow  foniid,  at  once,  the  very  audience 
that  he  was  fitted  to  address,  and  got  celebrated ; 
while  English  poets  of  much  greater  power  were 
trying  to  obtam  a  hearing,  and  only  partially 
sncceeding.  At  the  present  moment,  for  every 
fifty  persons  that  know  Mr.  Longfellow  there 
are  not  ten  that  know  Matthew  Arnold,  William 
AUingham,  or  Aubrey  de  Verc,  and  yet  Mr. 
Longfellow  is  not  to  Im  named  in  the  same  day 
with  either  of  these  gentlemen.  Bnt  the  scales 
will  be  found  to  hang  evenly  in  the  end ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  a  tme  poet  cares  for  the 
“  audience  fit,  thongh  few,”  rather  than  for  the 
car  of  the  crowd;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  best  article  is  the  most  enduring,  after  its 
kind,  from  boots  to  lyrics. 

Mr.  Longfellow’s  prc.seDt  volume  consists 
chiefly — almost  entirely — of  a  hnndle  of  tales, 
most  of  them  very  well  known  to  stndeuts. 
These  talcs  are  supposed  to  be  related  by 
different  people  who  are  assembled  at  the  fire¬ 
side  of  a  country  hostelry — not  a  very  novel 
idea.  However,  the  description  of  the  “  Way- 
side  Inn”  itself  is  very  pretty. 

The  persons  who  tell  the  stories  are  the 
Landlord  ;  a  Student ;  a  Spanish  Jew  ;  a  Sici¬ 
lian  ;  a  Norwegian  Musician;  a  Theologian; 
and  a  Poet.  Each  tale  after  the  first  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  passage  which  is  called  an  Interlude  ; 
at  the  beginning  Of  them  all  is  a  Prelude ;  at 
the  end  of  them  all  is  a  Finnic.  So  that  the 
art  employed  in  the  fastening  together  of  the 
different  threads  is  ns  little  as  possildy  could  be : 
if  it  bad  been  slightly  mors  it  would  have  been 
better  for  Mr.  Longfellow's  repute. 

The  first  story  is  told  by  the  Landlord  himself, 
and  it  is  that  of  “  Paul  Revere,”  an  American, 
who,  dnring  the  War  of  Independence,  took  a 
long  ride  by  night  to  rouse  the  sleeping  villages 
upon  which  the  British  were  about  to  descend — 
no  great  feat  to  pr^rform — bnt  the  incident 
might  have  been  made  a  very  striking  one  if 
Mr.  Longfellow  had  put  a  little  invention  into 
it.  For  instance,  Paul  Revere  might  have 
loved  a  girl  who  loved  (not  him,  but)  another. 
This  “  another”  might  have  lived  right  in  the 
ath  of  the  invaders,  and  just  in  the  way  of 
anger.  If  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy 
there’s  a  chance  for  Paul  I  .  .  .  .  What  shall 
Paul  do  ?  Take  the  ride,  or  shirk  it?  Obviously, 
Mr.  Longfellow  might  have  produced  a  hero  in 
this  place,  while  he  has,  in  fact,  only  produced 
an  individual  who  galloped.  However,  the  ride 
is  picturesquely  told  : — 


“Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.”  By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Boutledge. 


THE  MONTH.* 


“  A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark. 
And  beneath,  from  the  pebble.s,  in  passing,  a  spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet ; 
That  was  alii  And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and 
the  light. 

The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 

And  ihe  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed  in  his  flight 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat 
He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the  steep. 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  anil  broad  and  deep. 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides; 

All  I  under  the  aldeiw,  that  skirt  its  edge. 

Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge, 

Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  be  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

And  the  barking  of  the  farmer’s  dog. 

And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river's  fog 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  galloiied  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 
Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed. 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 
Qaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare. 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon." 

But  the  last  four  lines  are  rubbish — the  meeting- 
honso  windows  had  no  such  look,  and  to  say 
they  had  is  mere  spasmodic  splutter,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  say. 

The  story  told  by  the  Student  is  the  well- 
known  story  out  of  Boccaccio,  called  the 
“  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo.”  A  poor  knight  loves 
a  fair  lady.  The  fair  lady’s  rich  friends  will 
not  let  her  marry  him.  She  marries  somebody 
else,  and  has  a  boy.  Federigo  retires  to  a  little 
farm,  and  lives  on  the  game  his  hawk  procures 
for  him;  for  he  has  been  giving  such  costly 
entertainments  for  the  lady's  sake  that  he  has 
not  a  penny  to  call  his  own.  By-and-by  the 
lady’s  boy  fulls  sick,  and  raves  in  his  fever  for 
the  hawk  of  Federigo,  which  he  has  seen  in  his 
walks  abroad.  “  Get  him  the  falcon,  madam,” 
savs  the  doctor,  “  or  he  will  die.”  So  the  lady 
calls  on  her  old  sweetheart  to  ask  lor  the 
falcon.  I  >iuner  is  served,  and  when  that  is  over 
she  opens  her  business.  Poor  F.  bursts  out 
crying  ;  ho  has  just  killed  and  cooked  the  hawk, 
and  the  lady  has  eaten  of  him  !  The  boy  dies, 
bnt  in  the  end  the  two  lovers  are  married.  Here 
is  a  passage  from  Mr.  Longfellow's  pleasant 
version  of  the  old  story  : — 

“  Ser  Federigo  listens,  and  replle^ 

With  tears  of  love  and  pity  In  his  eyes — 

‘  Alas,  dear  lady  I  there  can  be  no  ta.sk 
So  sweet  to  me  as  giving  when  you  ask. 

One  little  hour  ago.  If  I  had  known 
This  wish  of  yours,  it  would  have  been  my  own 
But  thinking  in  what  manner  I  conld  best 
Do  honour  to  the  presence  of  my  guest, 

I  deemed  that  nothing  worthier  could  be 
Than  what  most  dear  and  precious  was  to  me, 
And  so  my  gallant  falcon  breathed  his  la>t 
To  furnish  forth  this  morning  our  repast.' 

“  In  mute  contrition,  mingled  with  dismay. 

The  gentle  ladv  turned  her  eyes  awav, 

Orlering  that  be  such  sacriflee  should  make. 
And  kill  his  faloon  for  a  woman's  sake. 
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Yet  feeling  in  her  heart  a  woman's  pride  i 

That  nothing  she  could  ask  for  was  denied ;  I 
Then  took  her  leave,  and  passed  ont  at  the  gate 
With  footsteps  slow  and  soul  disconsolate."  | 

This  is,  it  will  be  seen,  Ltstcfol  writing,  but  not  I 
of  the  best.  ! 

The  tale  told  by  tbe  Sicilian  is  called  “  King 
Bobert  of  Sicily’ — a  ligond  which  has  l>eon 
travelling  abont  the  world  for  centuries  in  go 
many  different  shapes  that  some  of  our  readets 
will  1)0  snre  to  recognise  it  when  we  describe  it 
to  them.  King  Kobert  one  day  hears  the  choir 
singing  that  God  “  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  scats.”  lie  a.-<ks  of  tbe  monks  what 
that  Latin  Bung  means.  They  translate  it  for 
him.  “  Ah  I”  says  the  Pagan  fellow,  “  that's 
all  very  fine  ;  hot  I  shonld  like  to  sec  anybody 
put  me  down  from  my  seat.”  The  way  this  is 
managed  is  very  simple.  A  double  of  King 
Itohcrt,  as  like  him  as  pea  to  pea,  is  despatched 
to  tbe  court,  in  the  shape  of  an  angel,  disgnised, 
and  when  he  gets  back  from  chnrch  he  finds  a 
fresh  king  in  his  place.  Nobody  will  recognise 
him  for  king ;  he  is  treated  as  an  impostor, 
made  conrt  fool,  and  dragged  about  in  the  train 
of  tiie  sham  monarch.  At  last,  one  Kaster 
Snnday,  ho  becomes  penitent ;  the  sham  kii'.g 
releiits,  and  the  real  king  is  restored  to  his 
place  and  power : — 

“  The  Angel  smiled,  and  from  his  radiant  face 
A  holy  light  illumined  ail  the  ]ilace, 

And  through  the  open  window,  loud  and  clear. 
They  heard  the  monks  chant  hi  the  chapel  near. 
Above  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  street — 

‘  Uc  has  put  down  tbe  mighty  from  their  scat. 
And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree!' 

And  through  the  chant  a  second  melody 
Bose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  single  string — 

*  I  am  an  Angel,  and  thou  art  the  King!' 

King  Robert,  who  was  standing  near  tile  throne. 
Lifted  his  eyes,  and  lo!  be  was  ah'Ue! 

But  all  api'a’cllcd  as  in  days  of  old, 

AVlth  crniined  mantle  and  with  cloth  of  gold ; 
And  when  bis  courtiers  came,  they  found  him 
there 

Kneeling  upon  the  floor,  absorbed  in  silent 
prayer. " 

Worst  of  all  is  the  Mnsician's  Talc,  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  Scandinavian  tales, 
jumbled  togetber  under  tbe  general  beading  cf 
tbe  “  Saga  of  King  Olaf,”  and  very  badly  told. 
Tbe  best  thing  under  this  title  is  tbe  “  Cballeuge 
of  tbe  God  Thor.” 

Tbe  Spanish  Jew's  Tale  is  ont  of  the  Talmud. 
The  Angel  of  Death  comes  to  Kahhi  Hen  Levi, 
and  tells  him  he  must  die.  “  Oh,  very  good,” 
says  tlie  rahhi ;  “hat  let  me  first  see  my  place  in 
Paradise.”  The  angel  consents,  and  even  lend  i 
the  crafty  rahhi  his  sword.  When  the  latter  is 
set  npou  the  wall  of  heaven,  from  whic!i  he 
may  see  his  appointed  place  there,  he  takes  a 
jump,  and  walks  off  down  one  of  the  celestial 
streets  with  the  sword  of  death.  Now,  the 
Angel  of  Death  must  not  enter  h(  aren,  so  he 
has  to  stay  withont,  shonliug  to  the  rahhi  to 
come  back.  “  Never !”  says  the  rahhi ;  ”  I  swear 
it,  never.”  Ui>on  which  there  is  great  commo¬ 
tion  among  the  angels,  who  complain  to  the 
Lord  abont  it,  that  hero  is  “a  son  of  Levi, 
who  takes  the  kingdom  of  heaven  hy  violence." 
To  this  the  reply  is  tliat  the  sous  of  Levi  never 
forswear  themselves,  and  that  tliis  particular 
rabbi  must  not  be  made  to  break  kit  oath,  lie 


is,  however,  commanded  to  give  back  the  sword, 
which  be  docs,  previously  making  the  angel 
swear  that  he  will  never  show  it  to  anyb^y 
again 

“  The  Angel  took  the  sword  again,  and  swore. 

And  walks  oa  earth  unseen  for  evermore." 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  told  this  story  in  a  very 
left-handed  manner,  has  entirely  missed  its 
point,  and  has  failed  to  make  its  grotesque  into 
true  sublime,  as  ho  might  very  well  have  done. 
This  rahhi,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  has  told,  was 
resolved  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  Lord,  and 
yet  live — t.e.,  without  having  first  been  trans¬ 
muted  by  dentil.  The  Lord  consents  that  ho 
shall  do  BO,  hut  it  is  against  the  law.  Now 
what,  upon  this,  is  the  action  of  the  rabbi's 
mind  ?  “  If  the  living  may  not  see  the  Lord,  it 
is  only  fair  that  they  shonld  not  see  tho  Sword 
of  Death  ;  so  I  will  make  a  bargain.”  .knd  this 
is  the  intent  of  the  story,  but  is  not  hinted  at 
by  Ibo  poet. 

The  story  of  “  Torqncmadn,”  which  is  nar¬ 
rated  by  the  Theologian,  wo  all  rememher  too 
v.’ell.  In  tho  days  wl-.en  Torqncmadn  was  Grand 
Inquisitor  of  Spain,  a  gloomy  old  father  de¬ 
nounced,  for  heresr,  his  own  daughters,  and, 
with  his  own  hnmT,  lighted  their  funeral  pile. 
Ho  was  hinudf  hnint,  supcrnatnrally,  in  liis 
OKU  house.  Mr.  Longfellow  tells  tho  tale  very 
woikly  indeed. 

Tho  Poet  winds  np  tbe  evening  with  tho 
“  Birds  of  Killii.gwortli,”  which  is  trivial,  hnt 
Very  pleasant.  The  people  shoot  their  birds, 
and  have  to  import  others  next  season,  for  they 
find  tiiey  have  been  destroying  friends,  and  not 
enemies.  And  there  is  an  end  of  the  poem. 

The  minor  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  volnmo 
aru  I'.ot  so  good  as  Mr.  Longfellow's  short  poems 
usually  are,  hnt  wo  will  giro  one  specimen 
of  these  “  Birds  of  Passage,”  as  ho  calls  them. 
It  is  entitled 

"  SOMETIII.VO  I.EFT  rvriOSR 

“  Labour  with  what  zeal  we  will, 

Souicihiug  still  remains  undone, 
Son.ethlng  uncompleted  still 
Walts  the  rUing  of  the  sun. 

“  By  the  bedside,  on  the  stair, 

At  the  threshold,  near  the  .gatfs, 

Willi  its  menaeo  or  lis  j.rayer. 

Like  a  mendicant  U  waits ; 

“  Waits,  and  will  not  g.i  away : 

Waits,  und  will  not  lie  gainsaid : 

I  By  the  cares  of  yesterday 
I  Ea  h  tu-day  is  heavier  made; 

“  Till  at  length  the  burden  seems 

Greater  than  our  strength  can  btar; 

Heavy  as  tho  weight  of  (ireame, 

I’resi.’uig  on  v.s  everywhere. 

“  And  wc  stand  frein  day  to  day. 

Like  t'no  dwai'f.s  of  times  gone  iiy, 

Wlio,  us  Nortliein  Ii  gen'ls  say. 

On  their  ahouldoi  s  held  tbe  sky." 

I  We  have  received  so  mnch  that  is  plensai.t 
I  from  Mr.  Longfellow  that  we  cannot  lie  aegry 
with  him  for  sending  us  a  weak  book ;  but  he 
’  has  had  his  day,  and,  we  suppose,  bis  reward, 
and  raiinot  expi  ct  to  bo  always  ]iraised.  Wo 
heartily  wU'u  liim  well,  and  should  like  to  see 
from  his  baud  another  prose  tr.'.o  hko  “  Ka- 
rouagh,”  only  longer,  anil,  if  he  pleases.  Letter. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

It  is  liiqb  time  vra  should  speak  at  some  [  mented  with  double  interlaced  diamonds  in 
length  of  ISall  and  }ir;:NiN'a  Dresaes,  as  at  plaid  ribbon,  the  lower  one  being  trimmed  with 
tiiis  festive  season  the;  are  more  than  ever  |  chonillo  fringe ;  the  same  urnnments,  only 
thoughtof.  The  shape  of  a  hall  dress  can  never  smaller,  were  placed  on  the  shoulders;  the 
bo  materially  altered ;  t'.ie  body  must  invariably  wiiite  tulle  berthe  was  edg  ‘d  with  a  piece  of 
be  plain,  low,  pointed  in  front  and  behind,  and  |  plaid  silk  plaoed  on  the  cross,  and  with  chenille 
lacod  at  thoback;  tho  novelty  consists  only  in  I  fringe  to  match.  A  wide  plaid  ribbon  sash, 
the  trimming  a’ld  ornaments.  The  skirts  are  j  fastened  in  two  drooping  loops  at  the  side,  was 
made  this  winter,  cron  in  the  thinnest  material,  worn  wi'h  this  dress.  A  third  was  trimmed 
of  a  most  unreasonable  length,  and  how  the  with  thick  mches,  in  which  rows  of  scarlet 
fair  dancers  manage  their  long  trains  of  tnlle  '  cbenillo  were  ran ;  tho  first  rucho  was  put  on 
or  tarla'nne  in  tho  mazes  of  the  qnadrille  and  '  plain  round  the  bottom  of  the  dress  ;  tho  second 
tho  rapid  whirl  of  tho  waltz  is  more  than  we  in  a  waving  line  above  it;  iu  the  hollow  of 
can  pretoTid  to  explain  ;  but  the  fragments  of  '  each  wave,  above  and  below  the  seco’ul  ruche, 
delicate  fabric  with  which  a  ball-room  is  often  |  a  l*nmpadonr  knot  of  scarlet  velvet  was  placed, 
strewn  tell  plainly  enough  that  preeantion  in  |  Fancy  plaid  ribbons  of  every  description  aro 
pneh  cases  is  nsvlcss,  and  damage  i.ievit.ilile.  I  mneU  nsul  for  trimming  white  ball  drosses; 
The  most  fashion-tble  style  cousi.>ts  of  an  npper-  |  but  pvrhapi  tlio  prettiest  of  all  drosses  foryonng 
skirt,  or  tnuie,  in  silk  nr  satin,  over  one  of  tulle  girls  are  the  white  tarlataue,  irimmed  with 
or  tarl.ttnnn ;  tho  silk  tnnic  is  trimmed  with  coloured  ruches  aud  with  sashes  to  match, 
chonillo  embroidery,  or  garlands  of  flowers  ent  which  wo  described  iu  our  last  article,  and 
out  in  velvet  and  a'ppliqn  - 1  on  the  silk  or  satin  ;  which  are  in  great  favour, 
the  under-skirt  is  generally  of  tulle  .-irranged  in  Headdresses  are  made  to  suit  the  present 
putHcgs ;  the  body  of  silk  with  tulle  draperies,  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair,  high  in  front  and 
Silk  dresses  with  tulle  over  them  nro  no  longer  thin  at  the  sides,  with  one  flower  or  trailing 
worn  ;  it  is  now,  as  we  have  said,  tho  upper-  branch  at  the  back  to  accompany  tho  curls  or 
skirt  that  is  made  of  silk.  Wo  will  give  a  few  drooping  loops  of  hair.  A  new  kind  of  urua* 
examples  of  dresses  lately  prepared  for  ladies  ment  has  been  introdneed  in  this  department 
of  the  highest  rai\k.  by  one  of  tho  first  flevristes  in  Paris  with  very 

A  blue  satin  dress,  with  a  short  skirt  looped  great  success.  It  consists  of  flowt  rs  and  insects 
np  with  liows  of  satin  riblmn  aud  long  curled  made  in  mother-of-pearl,  but  so  exquisitely 
wlute  feathers,  and  trimmed  round  tho  bottom  delicate  that  they  aro  quite  transparent  and 
with  deep  white  lace,  over  an  under-skirt  of  wonderfully  light.  We  will  describe  some  of 
white  tarlataue  disposed  in  wide  pnflings ;  the  the  wreaths  newly  composed  in  tliis  beantiful 
body  low,  with  a  lace  berthe,  aud  bows  of  satin  shell. 

ribbon  on  the  shoulders,  in  front  a  bow  of  A  wreath  in  the  style  of  Lonis  XV.,  in  pome- 
ribbon  with  a  drooping  white  feather.  In  the  granate  flowers,  with  tiio  supple  wooden  twisted 
hair  a  wreath  of  bine  aud  white  nareissns.  stem,  high  in  front  and  very  thin  at  the  sides, 

A  white  silk  dress,  or  tnnic,  trimmed  with  a  with  one  flower  to  place  iu  the  hair  at  the  back, 
garland  of  ivy  leaves,  embroidered  in  white  and  !  and  a  trailing  branch  of  bnds  and  leaves, 
black  chonillu,  edged  with  a  black  lace  insertion  I  Another,  in  the  same  style,  of  hop  blossom 
and  white  lace,  over  a  tnlle  hniiillonnfe  skirt.  I  and  leaves,  with  one  large  moss-rose  with 

Another  in  sea-green  glace  silk,  looped  np  ;  frosted  leaves  and  even  small  lumps  of  traus- 
with  long  branches  of  large  water-lilies  with  |  parent  ice,  and  a  bright  green  aud  purple  beetle 
trailing  foliage.  Another  in  maize-coloured  salin,  ’  upon  it.  This  may  not  please  all  ladies,  bnt  it 
fastened  here  and  there  rvith  a  garland  of  white  is  the  fashion.  have  semi  more  eccentric 

and  yellow  roses,  with  fro.itcd  leaves  of  the  most  |  things  still— a  coiled  serpent  in  green  and  gold, 
delicate  shades,  the  under-skirt  being  invariably  !  with  ruby  eyes,  resting  iu  a  diadem  of  leaves 
tulle  or  tarlataue.  |  and  flowers  ! 

The  only  exception  to  the  mle  now  prevailing  I  Wo  think,  however,  that  butterflies  are  more 
of  tho  clearer  material  being  used  for  the  under-  congenial  to  flowers  and  foliage,  and  are  often 
skirts  of  ball  dresses  is  made  in  favour  of  lacc.  mixed  with  them. 

A  lace  tunic  over  a  silk  or  satin  skirt  is  a  A  wreath  of  water-lilies,  with  long  trailing 
most  flistingni  stylo,  its  expensivencss  being  its  foliage,  had  upon  it  sevciitl  of  tho  beaulifiu 
only  drawback.  Tho  lace  skirt  is  generally  winged  insects  that  hover  about  the  water,  repre- 
looped  up  with  flowers  or  feathers,  the  latter  senled  in  the  brightest  colours, 
being  now  mnrh  used  for  ornamenting  boll  aud  We  olso  noticed  a  wreath  of  crimson  mtuniM 
evening  dresses.  with  frosted  leaves,  mixed  with  block  velvet 

What  we  have  said  so  far,  however,  is  suitable  heart's-ease,  with  the  centre  iu  raotber-of-TOOrl. 
only  for  the  toilette  of  a  married  laily ;  young  Another  style  of  headdress  rousists  of  two 
unmarried  ladies  wear  simpler  drosses,  in  tulle  separate  pufl's  of  flowers  joined  by  a  rolled 
or  tarhitano,  without  the  npper  silk  skirt.  These  velvet  ribbou,  ouo  to  be  placed  above  the  fore- 
are  made  with  pntBngs  or  ruches,  and  trimmed  head  and  one  in  the  back  hair.  One  of  these 
in  different  ways.  Wo  saw  one  in  a  very  was  composed  of  white  aud  pink  narcissus, 
new  style,  with  ornaments  consisting  of  loops  another  of  chrysanthemums  willi  frosted  petals 
of  plaid  ribbon,  secured  by  gimp  fasicniug,  and^iiowy  leaves.  The  same  are  made  in  hops, 
Itrranged  round  the  skirt.  Another  was  orna-  with  the  buds  in  pink,  blue,  and  various  colours. 
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Very  delicate  mother-of-pearl  flower*,  lilies  of 
the  Taller,  blaebells,  and  wild  oats  are  mixed  in 
with  the  others.  For  evening  parties  these 
mother-of-pearl  ornaments  are  arranged  with 
red  or  bine  velvet,  and  monuted  i'l  silver  or 
old,  and  look  extremely  well.  One  head- 
ress  of  azuliue  blue  velvet  had  a  crest  of  span 
glass  springing  from  a  very  beantiful  small 
mother-of-pearl  shell. 

For  Dinxer  and  Evevin'o  Dresses  the 
richest  silks  are  chosen.  The  most  elegant  are 
the  splendid  moires,  self-colonred,  and  with 
gracefnl  patterns  of  foliage  or  ears  of  wheat 
brochil'd  over  them,  the  brighter  tone  of  the 
broche  over  the  plain  gronnd  being  the  only 
dillerenco  in  shade.  The  gold  and  silver  robes 
of  which  wo  read  in  fairy  tales  conld  not  be 
brighter  or  more  beantiful  than  these  moires 
in  yellow  or  wliite ;  they  are  also  made  in 
pink,  bine,  manve,  and  every  variety  of  grey 
and  fawn  colour.  These  dresses  are  not  much 
more  expensive  than  the  thinner  silks,  as  no 
flounces  or  ruches  are  made  of  the  material, 
and  they  do  not  require  any  trimming  or  orna¬ 
ment,  being  sufficiently  beautiful  in  themselves. 
The  skirt  should  be  gored,  and  made  extremely 
ample  and  long,  forming  a  train  behind.  The 
light  silks  with  Pompadour  patterns  we  have 
already  spoken  of  are  also  very  suitable  for  the 
evening,  as  also  those  that  have  a  chine  pattern 
upon  them.  Those  dresses  are  often  trimmed 
with  a  pinked  ruche  round  the  bottom,  of  colours 
to  match  the  pattern  ;  a  low  b  >dy,  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  but  small  ruche  placed  round  the  berthe  or 
low  caps.  Black  lace  insertion  is  also  very 
often  used  for  trimming  these  dresses ;  it  is 
disposed  in  waving  lines  or  interlaced  diamonds, 
ovals,  or  scallops  ;  Miiltese  crosses  and  butter¬ 
flies  in  black  lace  are  also  very  favourite  orna¬ 
ments.  For  evening  demi-toilette,  black  or  white 
lace  fichus  and  small  Spanish  vests  arc  worn 
over  the  low  bodies  of  silk  dresses.  These 
dresses,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  should  not 
be  dark,  but  of  some  light  shade ;  the  broche 
silks  are  very  suitable  where  satin  and  moire 
would  be  too  elegant.  These  require  very  little 
trimming,  and  are  mostly  made  plain  with  a 
narrow  quilling  round  the  bottom.  For  richer 
materials,  swansdown,  ermine,  and  fringes  of 
curled  feathers  are  successfully  employed  as 
trimmings ;  the  latter,  especially,  look  ex¬ 
tremely  well  on  satin. 

The  shape  now  adopted  for  rdbe-de-chambre, 
or  elegant  dcdiabilU,  is  that  of  the  long  paletot, 
half-fitting,  forming  three  large  pleats  in  tlie 
back  and  open  down  the  front.  These  are 
made  in  self-colonred  cashmere  or  merino,  and 
trimmed  with  a  wide  border  in  plaid  poplin 
or  silk,  or  in  quilted  bright-coloured  satin. 
This  is  the  real  rdbe-de-chamhre ;  the  jacket 
and  silk  gilet  being  now  made  for  day  toilet  and 
adopted  even  for  visiting  dresses. 

The  most  fashionable  shape  for  a  walking 
dress  is  the  Ia>nis  XV.  body,  with  a  long  ba-que 
behind,  and  a  long  silk  waistcoat  in  front; 
this  somewhat  nuucuUite  style  of  attire  is  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  long  trailing  skirt,  which  adds 
so  much  mgnity  and  grace  to  the  female  figure. 
The  jacket  is  sometimes  made  of  velvet,  with 
tumsd-back  revers  in  quilted  silk  or  satin  *f  the 
colour  of  the  skirt. 


The  Sardinian  vest,  on  the  contrary,  which 
has  a  small  round  basque,  is  worn  with  a  velvet 
gilet  or  ander-bo<ly,  made  with  a  point  in  front, 
and  laced  behind. 

The  Mexican  jacket  is  loose  in  the  back,  ent 
open  squarely  iu  front,  and  fastened  by  small 
straps  and  buttons ;  it  is  often  made  of  scarlet 
cashmere,  trimmed  with  black  ;  it  is  worn  with 
a  white  cashmere  chemise  Itussc,  embroidered 
iu  black. 

Young  girls  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  wear  over  thin  dresses  for  the  evening  the 
very  pretty  bodice  called  Diane  de  Poitiers ;  it 
is  open  very  much,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  both 
in  front  and  behind,  and  made  in  black  or 
coloured  silk,  trimmed  with  a  pinked  ruche ;  a 
muslin  or  nainsook  pleated  chemisette  is  worn 
underneath,  embroidered  and  edged  with  lace. 
This  hodice  is  worn  either  with  a  white  skirt, 
or  one  of  white  cambric  or  muslin,  with  a  tiny 
coloured  pattern.  In  the  latter  case  it  should 
be  trimmed  with  self-coloured  ruches  of  cambric 
of  the  same  shade  as  the  pattern,  and  the  bodice 
should  also  be  of  the  same  colour. 

The  Swiss  bodico  and  various  celntures  of 
which  we  have  often  spoken  are  also  much  worn 
by  little  girls  over  white  dresses,  with  large  bows 
and  flowing  ends  at  the  back. 

We  add  the  description  of  a  few  Children’s 
Dresses  prepared  for  this  winter.  For  a  little 
girl  from  three  to  four  years  of  age,  a  brown 
poplin  frock.  Between  the  widths  of  the  skirt 
on  each  side  a  gore  is  let  in,  and  trimmed  on 
each  side  with  a  piece  of  the  same  material 
about  8}  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  gra¬ 
dually  narrowing  to  the  top,  edged  with  a  small 
quilling,  and  ornamented  with  a  very  pretty 
gimp  cord  of  all  the  colours  of  a  Scotch  plaid. 
The  gore  itsedf  is  trimmed  with  a  braid  pattern 
in  ail  the  colours  of  the  plaid — green,  blue, 
yellow,  and  red — forming  a  cross  pattern ;  the 
body  is  low,  cut  square  round  the  top,  and  with 
points  at  the  waist  in  front  and  at  the  back  ; 
the  front  is  trimmed  with  the  same  pattern  as 
tlie  gores  of  the  skirt,  and  there  is  a  brace  on 
each  side,  enlarged  on  the  shoulders,  edged  with 
a  narrow  quilling,  and  ornamented  with  plaid 
silk  cord.  A  white  nainsook  chemisette  and 
sleeves  are  worn  with  this  frock. 

For  a  little  boy  from  two  to  three  years  of 
age,  a  grey  poplin  frock.  The  front  of  the  skirt 
is  plain — that  is,  without  any  pleats ;  it  is  made 
of  two  widths  cut  on  the  cross,  the  seams  being 
made  with  a  piping  of  cerise-coloured  silk.  The 
edge  round  the  bottom  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
cerise-coloured  silk  quilling ;  the  skirt  has  a 
pointed  baud  and  braces,  edged  with  the  same 
piping  and  qnilling.  On  each  side  of  the  skirt, 
iu  front,  are  two  small  pockets,  placed  outside, 
and  trimmed  in  the  same  manner.  A  small 
jacket  is  worn  with  this  skirt,  over  a  white  che¬ 
misette  ;  it  has  a  short  pointed  basque  behind, 
and  is  rounded  off  in  front ;  it  is  triujmed  all 
round  with  a  piping  and  narrow  quilling  tho 
same  as  the  skirt. 

For  a  little  girl  from  six  to  seven  years  old, 
a  grey  poplin  frock,  embroidered  ronnd  the 
skirt  with  a  running  leaf  pattern  in  scarlet  and 
black  chenille  embroiderv ;  the  body  is  low, 
open  iu  front,  with  small  straps  across,  and 
braces  on  each  side,  embroiderea  like  the  skirt 
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The  Polish  costume,  for  a  little  girl  from  two 
to  tliree  jeare  old,  counists  of  an  nnder-frock  of 
white  caalimere.  The  skirt  is  triuimed  with  two 
narrow  tloauci  t  put  ou  with  a  htadiiig,  and 
e<lged  with  blue  braid  ;  the  laidy  in  liigli,  and 
oriiauieiited  with  a  quilling,  edged  with  the 
same  liraid.  and  pl.ieeu  in  the  a  ape  of  braces  ; 
the  sleeves  are  long,  and  edged  lonnd  tlie  wrist 
with  a  similar  quilling.  Over  thisfrtx'k  is  worn 
a  second  skirt  open  in  front ;  it  is  luiide  of  blue 
casliini  re,  and  ornumeuted  with  black  velvet 
medallions,  embrui<lered  with  white  silk  braid 
and  steel  lasitds,  and  joined  logetber  by  scallops 
of  white  and  black  braid  ;  it  is  lined  with  qnilti^d 
white  silk.  A  graceful  little  jacket  accompanies 
this  skirt ;  it  is  of  the  same  material,  round  and 
open  in  front,  and  very  short  sleeves  fastened  by 
a  button  on  the  shoulder ;  it  is  also  ornamented 
with  medallions  similar  to  those  of  the  skirt,  but 
of  smaller  size. 

For  a  little  boy  from  three  to  four  years  old, 
the  Scotch  fancy  costume,  with  a  small  jacket 
cut  out  in  two  small  basques  behind  in  brown 
poplin,  trimmed  with  a  broad  band  of  plaid  silk. 
The  skirt  is  not  very  full,  and  is  bound  round 
the  bottom  in  the  same  manner.  The  same 
costume  is  made  in  blue  poplin,  trimmed  with 
black ;  grey,  trimmed  with  red ;  and  in  every 
variety  of  colour  ;  also  in  Scotch  plaid,  trimmed 
with  black  silk. 

Little  boys  wear  the  velvet  toque,  or  flat  velvet 
round  hat,  either  black  or  blue,  with  a  red  or 
white  pigeon’s  wing,  or  pheasant's  feathers. 

With  the  Polish  costume  little  girls  wear  the 
Hungarian  round  hat  in  blue  velvet,  with  a  long 
curled  white  feather,  and  an  aigrette  in  phea¬ 
sant's  or  peacock's  feathers. 

With  plaid  frocks  a  round  velvet  hat,  bound 
with  plaid  velvet ;  a  bow  of  the  same  in  front, 
a  red  pigeon’s  wing  and  long  curled  feather 
round  tue  crown,  either  white  or  black. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Breakfast  Toilet. — Morning  cap  of  black 
hu^o,  with  a  rosette  at  the  top,  mixed  with 
coloured  ribbon.  The  rvbe-de-cluimbrc  may  be 
composed  of  a  variety  of  materials,  either  silk 
or  woollen  rep,  popUu,  merino,  monsseline-de- 
laine,  or  cloth  being  suitable.  The  triumiing, 
or  rather  a  portion  of  the  dress,  is  composed 
of  plaid,  arranged  up  the  front  and  round  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  cut  out  in  points.  Each 
point  is  ornamented  with  a  chenille  ta.s8el,  and 
a  chenille  girdle  and  tassels  confines  the  gar¬ 
ment  at  the  waist.  The  Ureas  is  of  the  Princess 
shape,  bodice  and  skirt  in  one,  and  the  fulness 
of  the  skirt  is  obtaint  d  by  pleats  on  the  hips, 
the  front  and  back  being  quite  plain.  The 
bodice  is  made  with  small  revirs,  flnished  round 
the  neck  by  a  narrow  collar.  The  plaid  trim¬ 
mings  continue  to  the  bottom  of  the  si  onlder- 
seam,  ai  d  behind  make  a  kind  of  pointed  cnllar. 

Morninc  Dress.—  The  h»ir  is  criniped  in 
front  and  rolled  in  a  net,  with  a  coliinmi  bow 
at  tlie  top.  This  dress  may  also  be  made  in  a 
variety  of  materials.  It  lo<>ks  nicely  in  pop- 
linette  trimmed  with  velvet  and  bands  of  sUk. 
The  skirt  is  gored,  and  is  trimmed  up  every 
seam  and  round  the  bottpm.  For  this  style  of 
ornamentation  a  wide  material  should  M  otoden 


in  preference  to  a  narrow  one.  The  waistcoat 
is  made  very  long-rraisted,  with  two  points  and 
tar'sels  in  front ;  and  the  little  jacket  worn  over 
It  is  rather  short-iraisted,  particularly  behind ; 

I  he  sleeve  is  trimmed  rather  higher  than  tho 
ellmw  with  quillings  and  bands,  and  narrow 
v,  Ivet  is  put  ou  at  the  top  to  imitate  an 
epanleite. 

Little  Girl’s  Dress. — This  is  a  pretty  lit  le 
evening  costume,  and  may  be  maue  in  white 
alpaca,  muslin,  or  gre.:adiiie.  It  is  trimmed 
with  bands  of  coloured  silk.  Thu  skirt  has 
three  llonnces,  and  the  bodice  is  arranged  with 
a  straight  bertbe  behind,  which  cro-^ses  in  front 
and  ties  behind  in  a  single  knot  to  form  a  sasU. 
The  frock  might  be  made  of  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  bauds  of  another  colour.  In  this  case  the 
berthe  and  sash  might  be  arranged  in  white 
muslin. 

Madame  Adolpho  Gonband,  2-18,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  the 
dresses,  jackets,  &c.,  illustrated  in  this  plate  at 
the  following  prices  : — Robe-de-cbaiubre,  com¬ 
plete,  trimmed  with  plaid,  5s.  Cd. ;  morning 
dress,  including  gored  shirt,  veste,  and  jacket, 
5s.  Gd. ;  or  jacket  and  vesto,  3.s. ;  little  girl’s  dress 
complete,  ils.  Gd. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Fleur-de-Lis  Banner  Screen. — Materials : 
I  lb.  of  crystal  beads  ;  1  oz  of  alabaster  ditto ; 
1  oz.  of  chalk  ditto  ;  1  oz.  of  fawn  ditto ;  3  oz. 
of  pale  green  ditto  ;  a  few  black  ditto  ;  2  bunches 
of  gold  beads ;  3  bunches  of  steel  ditto ;  1  dozen 
skeins  of  claret  single  Berlin  wool;  3  dozen 
skeins  bright  scarlet  ditto ;  J  of  Penelope  canvas, 
the  size  that  is  nicely  covered  with  single  wool. 
This  rich  and  elegant  design  is  easily  and 
quickly  w  orked,  the  pattern  being  often  rep'ated; 
much  counting  is  not  required.  The  tlenr-de- 
lis  composing  the  bottom  portion  of  the  banner 
are  worked  in  crystal  and  steel  beads  only,  the 
outline  and  veinings  in  steel,  and  the  remainder 
in  crystal  beads.  The  difference  in  the  two 
beads  is  clearly  seen  in  our  pattern.  The  design 
at  the  top,  grounded  in  claret,  consists  of  sprays 
of  leaves  and  flowers  in  beads.  The  leaves  are 
all  edged  and  veined  with  steel,  and  the  flowers 
are  edged  only  with  steel,  the  centres  being  en¬ 
riched  with  gold  beads.  The  border  running 
round  and  across  the  banner  is  worke  d  in  green 
beads,  doited  at  intervals  with  small  rings  in 
chalk  and  crystal  beads.  The  green  beads  are 
bordered  ou  each  side  by  a  plain  row  of  gold. 
The  fringe  depending  from  the  green  border 
consists  of  straight  rows  of  gold,  chalk,  alabaster, 
fawn,  and  crystal  beads  alternately,  and  the  top 
of  this  fringe  is  improved  by  snbstitnting  a  row 
of  black  beads  for  the  fawn  colour  seen  in  tha 
pattern.  The  two  groundings  are  worked  in 
ciniple  cross  stitch.  The  work,  when  conjpleted, 
should  be  lined  with  silk,  and  mounted  ou  a 
poll  and  rod  made  for  banner  screens.  Mrs. 
tXileockson,  44,  Goodge-street,  Toltcnlam- 
conrt-rnsd,  London,  4V  ,  supplies  the  materials 
for  working  this  screen  for  Ids. ;  commenced 
with  materials  to  finish  it,  12s.  6d.;  worked 
without  grounding,  25s. ;  and  entirely  worked, 
SSs. ;  carved  pole,  with  brass  rod  for  mount¬ 
ing,  2^. 
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TIIK  EXGLISlIWOJiIAN’S  CONVERSAZIOXE. 


I^ouBir.  Ncmber.— 
.lubserihtrt  will  he  careful 
ti  /•-«  that  they  rectirt  alt  the 
portiont  coHetitutinj  our  Double 
Xumher.  Thui,  they  ehouUl  hate — 

1.  'Ihe  usual  C'oi.ocbkd  1’late  or 

IJfeC  r.\  iiiONs. 

'■  i.  The  usual  Piiekt  op  New  apd 

y  x§  OnPAMP-PTAL  NeSIII.P.W»I!K  Pattekns. 

*  1.  DiAonAHs  (full  size)  rou  CiTiixu  Orr 

Axu  Makixo  the  Bali.  Diip.ss  Bomcus 
’  illustratod  in  the  large  Fashion  Plate. 

4.  The  lar;-'0  Cololbeu  Plate,  or 
FAsnif  xs,  as  u.sunlly  issued  with  the  Supplement.  | 

а.  A  grand  Coloi:ked  Pattern  for  a  Baxxkk 
SriiEKN  in  Bead  and  Wool  Work,  designed  with  the 
l>cautiful  ornament  of  the  Flcur-de-Li.s. 

б.  'I  ho  ordinal^  Si'pelkmext,  increased  to  20  1 
pages. 

7.  A  Musical  ilKLASr.p.,  with  pretty  wrapper,  of  , 
111  pages,  containing  a  New  Set  of  Quadrilles,  a  ; 
New  Polka,  a  New  Waltz,  a  New  Schottleche,  a  ' 
New  Varsoviana,  a  Now  ttal.ip,  and  a  New  Song. 

Both  the  liookstdliug  trade  and  the  public  ivill 
admit,  we  tnist,  that,  in  piiMishing  the  present 
houble  Number  of  the  Kxt.lishavomax's  Domk'Tic 
>Iaoazine,  Avo  have  achisAed  the  produclicn  of  a| 
Shilling'sworth  of  Literature,  e.n  l  miscellaneous 
Printing  in  Colours — from  wood  blocks  and  from  i 
steel  plates,  and  by  lithography — unsurpassable 
even  In  this  day  of  keen  competiiioiL  As  ve  hare 
liefore  explained.  Are  are  only  able  to  compass  the  i 
variety  ami  extentof  matter  here  brought  together  j 
by  a  combination  of  the  work  of  the  artists  and 
artisans  of  Fraiwe,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
lamL  France  is  the  land  of  fashion,  and  the 
goddess  La  Mcsle  mast  there  ho  Avixied  and  won ; 
the  daughters  of  Germany  are  unequalled  fur  their 
needlework,  and  so  from  their  hands  we  draw  Ihe  , 
beat  patterns  for  the  A.'oi'k-table;  Brussels  fears  j 
few  rivals  in  her  delicate  lace  tr.Tccrlcs;  and  in  our 
OAA-n  island  we  are  atilo.  by  our  prodlgiou.i  machine 
jiowcrs,  to  print  large  sheets  at  the  ty|>e  printing- 

{)re“8  with  matchle.as  sisted  and  economy.  Thus, 
n  the  end,  altiiough  AA-itli  inferior  resources  in  the 
way  of  art  and  dcsl.qu,  English  peojiio  reeeiA'e  in 
this  Magazine  a  far  greater  mass  of  pretty  and 
useful  subjcrls.  suitable  for  pleasant  and  praciieal  ' 
purposea  than  is  obtainable  elsewhere  in  thcAA-oiId. 

The  ScrrLKMP.XT  to  the  Englishwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine  having  been  brought  to 
its  present  slate  of  excellence,  displays,  we  are 
happy  to  think,  monihl.v,  a  publication  valuable 
and  interesting,  and  aa-oitU  the  attention  of  all  our 
Subscribers.  Wo  think  most  of  our  readers  Avill 
consult  their  own  inierests,  ami  will  be  gralitlcd 
with  their  decision,  if  they  determine  to  order, 
during  the  next  twelA-e  months,  the  Scpplp.mknt 
along  with  their  Magazine.  Except  the  Magazine, 
there  is  nothing  so  well  worth  a  sixpence  as  the 
Supplement.  To  saA-e  trouble,  we  have  stitched  into 
the  Magazines  a  small  number  of  “Orders  to  Bouk- 
Bellci's,"  and  if  these  are  forwarded  early  to  book¬ 
sellers  and  nowsvenders  in  town  and  country,  siib- 
■cribers  may  drjAend  on  receiving  tlie  Magazine 
and  Supplement  in  due  course  during  next  year. 

Wo  have  n'ceived  several  communications, 
which  inform  us  that  our  sub.scribci-a.  in  some 
instances,  have  found  a  difBculty  in  procuring  the 
SuppLEMENrs  each  month.  Wo  are  always  obliged 
by  infonnation  as  to  any  dillicultios  of  this  kind,  in 
order  that  we  may  find  out  the  cause  and  apply  a 
remedy. 

Have  we  a  Chsistmas  Numiier? — Publish'mg  at 
thia  Office  this  Magazine,  the  “  Boy's  Own  Maga¬ 


zine,"  and  other  works  intended  for  family  reading 
and  reference,  wo  do  not  publish  a  Christmas 
iiumlier  of  each  AA-ork ;  hut,  combining  a  variety  of 
“things  interesting  and  amusing,"  we  eompoee  a 
“Christmas  Annual."  which  is,  in  reality,  theChriat- 
imis  Double  Number  for  our  subscribers  to  the 
Engi.i.siiavom.an's  Domestic  Maoaeine  and  our  two 
Boy's  Magazines,  4c.  The  success  of  our  “  Christ¬ 
mas  Annual”  ibis  season  has  been  exceedingly 
great  The  powerful  stories  included  under  the 
litleof  “The  Kiddle-a-Wink"  hsA-e  attracted  great 
notice ;  and,  as  a  whole,  the  Annual  haa  been  pro¬ 
nounced  “a  most  successful  effort'' 

Selina  wishes  to  know  how  a  gentleman  ahonld 
propo!.e  marriage;  Avhclhor  by  letter  or  personal 
Interview;  and,  If  by  letter,  whether  the  answer 
sho'tid  bo  plain.  This  is  a  very  delicate  matter, 
aiRl  ought  ti)  lie  referred  to  a  grand  jury  of  ladles. 
i)ur  opinion  is,  that,  Avhen  practicable,  the  pro¬ 
posal  should  bo  made  in  person;  to  see  the  manly 
form,  to  feci  him  bending  over  ua,  to  hear  his  sub¬ 
dued  voice  speaking  vA'ords  of  love,  to  lift  our 
(loAA-ncast  c.ves,  and  to  glance  for  a  moment  intohia, 
melting  AA’ith  tenderncaa— eloquently  appealing  to 
the  heart— to  listen  in  rapturous  silence  to  the  story 
Ave  have  longed  to  liear— and  softly,  sAveetly  urged 
til  utter  tlie  AA-ord  for  which  this  brave  man  plc^a. 
Do  AA'o  not  rcmenilier — but  let  tliat  memory  abide 
wiili  us,  not  babbled  to  tlio  world.  Our  idea  l.s, 
that  a  lady  canwitb  more  delicacy  yield  to  a  man's 
pleading  in  person  than  she  can  on  paiier.  If, 
howeA'cr,  the  lady  cannot  glA'e  the  answer  with  her 
own  li|is,  a  little  note  of  this  kind  would  ansAver  the 
purivjse : — "  Mi.ss  Blank  Dash  has  pleasure  iii  ac¬ 
cepting  XIr.  Dash  Blank's  propisal.  She  would 
wish  to  know,  What  is  his  income  ?  Has  he  been 
vaccinated?  and  docs  bo  intend  his  mother  to 
live  with  him?  Answer  per  return,  post  paid,  will 
oblige.  Size  of  fourth  finger  of  left  hand  inclosed." 

Jk  l'ai. — No,  possession  does  not  necessarily  cloy; 
but  once  a  man,  overcome  with  trials  and  sorrow, 
looked  around  on  thosethings  which  had  in  the  hour 
of  sunshine  gl.iddeiied  and  delighted  him,  and, 
having  found  no  comfort  and  no  satisfaction,  be 
uttered  the  sentiment  that  iKHisesRion  cloyed.  One 
and  another  took  it  up,  until  it  is  now,  with  many 
another  wretched  affectation,  the  prcA-ailing  creed 
In  painting  do  wo  grow  weary  of  the  golden 
benuly,  the  wild  and  extravagant  sketches,  the 
graceful  elegance,  the  simple  severity,  the  aoul- 
hreathing  jiortrait,  the  mellowed  softness  of  those 
who  have,  wltli  the  touch  of  genius,  dashed  their 
colours  on  the  caiiAsaf  And  in  Sculpture,  and  in 
Muric,  and  in  Literature  is  It  not  the  same?  Will 
the  melodious  lines  of  Izaak  WaltonondGold.sniith 
become  less  soft  and  less  Iieautiful?  And  are  wo 
ever  sotiated  with  Caedmon's  “Fall  of  Man,"  and 
Chaucer's  “  Canterbury  Talcs,"  and  Herbert's  holy 
hymns,  and  Herrick's  simple  ditties,  and  Shak- 
sfieare's  magnificent  music,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
gentle  tones,  and  Giles  Fletcher's  hallowed  theme, 
and  Withcr's  spiritual  emblems,  and  Browne's  sweet 
pastorals,  and  Camden's  antiquarian  research,  and 
Overbiiry's  floAvery  scenes,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's 
richness  of  thought,  and  Dnimmond'a  cbaste  loTC- 
sonnets,  and  CoAvley'a  lively  essays,  and  Xlilton's 
sublimity,  and  Dryden's  stately  verse,  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Lee's  deep  tempest-sounds,  and  Evelyn's 
tiioughts  on  Nature,  and  Barrow'a  fulness,  and 
Baxter's  holiness,  and  Henry  More's  quaint  eoncep- 
tiona,  and  Addison's  graceful  phrases,  and  Pope's 
brilliant  satire,  and  Swift'a  biting  languam,  and 
Chatterton,  and  Falconer,  and  Walton,  and  Beattie, 
and  Giiilion,  and  Sterne,  and  Burke,  and  Chatham, 
and  Canning,  and  Beckford,  and  .Macaulay,  Jeffrey, 
Carlyle,  do  these  great  souK  possessed  iu  books — 
do  these  cloy?  If  so,  'tis  pitiful,  and  very  much  to 
be  wept  abuuL 

Just  rrady, 

A  LIST  OF  S.  O.  IIKETON’S  BOOKS 

for  Sc'iool  Prfs-i,  Annirrrsary  Oifu,  sod  Punitf 
Kradlnx  and  Ri'frrrnor.  Rant  poAt  free  to  any  rddyoM  on 
applicitlon  to  the  PubllHirr. 


.  » 


iS  ■■ 
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To  M 


BOOKSELLER, 

Sir^ 

hi  future^  please  ordei'  for  me  the 
Supplement  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  as  well  as  the  Magazine  itself — hath 
togethei\  price  One  Shilling. 

• _ _ _ 

Name 

and  Address  -{ - -  _  — -  - 

of  Subscriber.  | 

L - - 


/ 


'nil? 


.  f 


XU 


XUM 


XUM 


Tk{$  “  Ket  "  can  be  had  gratit  on  application  at  the  Office,  248,  Strand,  W.C.,  or  vill  be  tent 
to  any  Addreu,  by  poet, 


—  1863.  — 

9cioStit  CI)araBti.  |  Cf)c  i3itturc  ILcttfc. 


N  o  i  s  E 
O  r  g  a  N 
News 
S  k  a  t  E 

II. 

Acrostic 
C  r  o  u  c  H 
R  o  8  A 
O  y  8  t  o  R 
S  t  r  a  t  A 
T  r  a  o  e  D 
IntriguE 
Charades 

III. 

F  i  r  8  T 
0  n  E 
SinguIaR 

S  m  a  r  T 
ImmodiatE 
S  m  a  r  t  e  R 


|)tcture  ConuiiKrumd. 

I. — The  Civil  Service. 

II. — An  Evening  Party. 

III. — Several  Pieces  of  Music. 

IV. — Because  it  is  Arh  in  Absi. 
V.— Because  it  is  a  Skeleton  Key. 


A  LETTER  TO  my  SUN  (Son)  and  DAW 

(Daugh)  tor.  ! 

My  DEER  (Dear)  8, 

CAN  U  (you)  spare  TIME 
enough  TOE  (to)  morrow  morning  TWO  (to)  ! 
walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  TOYSHOP  at 
the  CORNer  of  the  street?  EYE  (I)  SAW  a  , 
DOLL  in  the  WINDOW  there,  and  as  she  ! 
wore  a  fine  COT  ton  FROCK  as  stiff  as  i 
BUCK  RAM,  and  had  CHEST  NUT  ! 
hair,  sho  WOOD  (would)  BEE  (be)  an 
ICE  (a  nice)  present  for  my  Sallv;  and  KNOT  J 
(not)  TWO  (to)  forget  "SlASt  er  TOM,  I  I 
SAW  also  a  SWORD  and  a  GUN  that  will 
S00T(8uit)himCAPEYE(capi)tally.  BUTT  I 
(but)  although  I  B  (bo)  lieve  U  (you)  will  , 
BEE  (be)  D  LIGHTED  (delighted)  with  | 
these  presents,  I  could  write  you  quite  a  . 
CAT  a  LOG  (logue)  of  others  I  have  INN  (in)  | 
store.  I  SHOE  d  (should)  like  to  take  U  (you) 
to  the  play  during  U  R  (your)  HOLLY  i 
(holi)  days,  BUTT  (but)  as  EYE  (I)  am 
KNOT  (not)  well  enough  I  will  leave  that  [ 
TWO  (to)  your  UNCLE.  If  you  do  go, 
and  C  (see)  anything  P  Q  liar  (peculiar)  er  I 
X  N  trie  (eccentric),  pi  E  E  (please)  bring  ! 
me  a  SHREW  d  account  home.  ^ 

I  trust  U  (you)  will  KNOT  (not)  eat  too  i 
much  PLUM  PUDDING  nor  too  many 
MINCE  PIES  on  Christinas-day ;  it  would  ' 
not  be  comfor  TABLE  for  U  (you)  TWO  , 
(to)  take  PHYSIC  the  day  after. 

With  HEART  y  good  wishes, 

I  remain,  ' 

U  R  (your)  affectionate  Mamma,  I 

M  E  ly  (Emily)  Bobbinson.  | 

P.S.  BY  Uncle. — Do  not  leave  the  DOOR  ; 
a  JAR  wHEN  next  U  (you)  leave  tlie  room,  i 


BBETOiT’S  BOOKS 

FOR  SCHOOL  PRIZES,  ANNIVERSARY  GIFTS, 

AJID  FAMILY  BEADING  &  BEFEEENCE. 


Jiui  pnblUbwl,  hftodsomAlj  bovnd,  cloth,  hCTclled  bocrdi,  ftlt 
edge*,  gilt  beck  and  lidec.  nibiifleted  letten,  £3.  3k.  ;  ditto, 
ditto,  Morocco,  £3.  lOt. ;  ditto,  ditto,  beet  Morocco,  £4.  4c. 


6E£T0.\'8  nil'lLMTED  FUILY  6IBLL 


BEETOJTS  DICnONABY  OF  l.MYERSiil  LYFORMATIOY.  Com- 


Uniform  with  tho  eboro,  price  ISc.  half  roan.  18c.  6d.  half  calf, 
or  in  3  voU.,  cloth,  18>. 

BEETOVS  DimOYABY  OF  IMYERS.U  I.YFORIATIOX;  win- 

pricing  the  Sciences,  Arts,  Literary  Knowledge,  with  the  Ety¬ 
mology  and  Pronunciation  of  every  Leading  Term. 

Price  7a  6<1.  half  roan. 

BEETOVS  DimONARY  OF  IMAERNAL  BIOGRAPHY.  Bfin? 

the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  times,  with  the  Pronun¬ 
ciation  of  every  Name. 

BEETOX'S  DICnOXARY  OF  IXIAIRSAI  GEOGRAPHY.  (Cii- 

form  with  the  Dictionary  of  Biography).  [in  the  Fren. 

Price  7a  6d.,  half  roau ;  10a  6d.,  half  calf;  with  beautifully 
Coloured  plaice,  ebowiug  the  Modem  Modes  of  Serving  Dishes ; 
and  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  300  Eugravinga 

IRS.  BEETOX’S  book  of  B01SEH0I.D  BAX.AGFIEXI  Xfw 

Edition.  Bevised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged.  With  entirely 
new  Coloured  PUtea 


Uniform  with  the  above,  price  7s.  6il.  half  roan.  Illustrated. 

BEETOX'S  BOOK  OF  GAKHF.X  lAXAGF.lEXT. 


Uniform  with  the  above,  price  7s.  <(d.  half  roan,  Coloored  Plates, 
and  many  lUustrationa 

BEETOX'S  BOOK  OF  UOlE  PETS. 


Price  4a  6d.,  cloth,  gUt  edges,  many  lUusirations,  Coloured 
Plat4aa 

BEETOX'S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS. 


Uniform  with  the  above,  price  4a  M..  cloth,  gilt  edgea 
Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  ntustratiuna. 

BEETOX'S  BOOK  OF  PotlTRY  AXD  DOIESTIC  AXII.ALS. 


Price  (id.  doth,  gilt  edgvi,  with  Mete  end  Coloured  Plate,, 
and  a  profusion  of  lUustrationa 

VILD  lirORTS  OF  TIIe  HURLD.  By  Jmdm  Gwawooi 


Uniform  with  **  Wild  Sports,**  price  7a  6J.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
Illustrated, 

DAMS,  S.AIOXS,  h,  XORl.AXS;  or,  St«ri«  of  oar  Ancostors. 

ByJ.  O.  Enoaa. 

Ualfbrm  with  **  Wild  Sports,**  price  7a  6d.  cloth.  gUt  edges. 
Coloured  Platea 

PBAnCOX  THE  ADAIXTI RER ;  or,  Tbo  Enropoans  ii  tho  East. 

By  William  Daltuit,  AuthA>r  of  **  WiU  Adams,  the  First  Eng- 
U^man  in  Japan.** 


Uniform  with  '*  Wild  Sporte,**  price  7s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
Illustrated 

THE  FIFE  AXD  DRl'l;  or,  Would  Be  a  Soldier.  Bj  Sir 

WkAXALL,  Baft. 


gilt  edges,  separate  Tinted  and  Coloured  Plata 

ROBIXSOX  (RlSOR  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 


Uniform  with  **  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.**  price  7a  6d.  cloth, 
gilt  edgea  Coloured  Plates,  and  a  profusiota  of  lUustrationa 

CraoSITlES  OF  SAVAGE  LIFE.  First  Series.  Bj  the 

Author  of  **  WUd  Sporte  of  the  World.** 

Uniform  with  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  World,**  price  7a  6d.  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  Coloure*)  Plates,  and  a  profbsion  of  lUustrationa 

flRIOSITlES  OF  S.AV.AGE  LIFE.  Secoud  Seriei.  Bj  the 

Author  of  **  WUd  Sporte  of  the  World.** 

Uniform  with  **  WUd  SporU  of  the  World,**  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 
gilt  etlges.  Illustrsteal  with  unmeruus  Engravings, 

HOW  I  WO.X  lY  SPlIDi;  or,  a  Hoy'i  .Adveuturea  in  the 

Barons'  Wara  By  J.  G.  BMsa 

Uniform  with  **  Wild  Sporte  of  the  World,**  price  7a  6d.  cloth, 
gilt  e«>ge>a  well  il]u!>trated. 

WF.STERX  LA.XDS  &  WBTERX  W  ATERS.  Bj  FREDERICK 

Gar.wTACKEa.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

Price  8e.  6d.,  cloth,  lettered,  fully  Illustrated  with  Diagrams 
and  Woodcute. 

BEETOX'S  HAXDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES.  Comprisiii;  Billiard?. 

Bthgatelle,  Chess,  Whist,  Loo,  Crlbbage.  Aa  By  Capt.  Ceawlky. 
Price  fia,  handsomely  Bound,  richly  Gilt ;  14  separate  Plates, 
and  beAUtifi^Iy  Illustrate. 

THE  BOYR  OWX  VOLl  ME.  IMidaummer,  I8«3.)  A  Book  ol 

Fact,  Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure. 

Price  «Sa,  handsomely  Bmnd,  richly  Gilt ;  94  separate  Plates, 
aD<l  beautifully  Illustrated. 

THE  BOY'S  OWli  AOLl'ME.  (Christinas.  18(3.)  A  Book  of 

Fact,  Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure. 

Price  91a,  cloth,  lettered,  the  complete  Set  of  Eight  Vola  ; 
or  3a  ea<-h,  Siofle  Voluuiea 

THE  BOY'S  owl  MAGAZINE.  First  Sorii^.  18.85— 1S«1 

Price  8a  6d.  neatly  bound  In  cloth,  lettereii. 

PRIZE  PAPEBS.  urittoi  on  various  Suhjorts,  duriaj  the  Year 

ISKi,  fur  the  Boy’s  Owk  MAOA&Na 

Price  9a  cloth,  lettered. 

THE  BOY'S  YIVRIY  BtKlK.  Beim  the  Twelve  Numbers  ol 

the  Bov's  Pkkvy  Maoaximb  (from  January  to  December,  1883). 
Price  each,  cloth,  lettered.  Vole.  I.  to  VII. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  lAC.VZLXE.  (New  Series.) 

Price  Sa,  cloth,  lettered. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DITCH  BEPIBUC.  By  JOHN  LOTHBOP 

Motley. 

Price  8s.  cloth,  lettered,  fi20  pp. 

LIFE  OF  .X.AP0LE0.\  BONAPARTE.  BY  8.  C.  .ABBOn. 


BILLLARDS :  ITS  THEORY  t  PRACTICE, 

With  the  Bdentlfic  Principle  of  the 
Side-stroke.  By  Capt  CaawLSV.  U- 
lustrated  with  thirty-four  diagrama 
Qoth,  lettered.  7th  Edition. 


WHIST,  LOO,  IXD  CRIBB.IGE. 


CHESS  A.XD  DRAUGHTS.  By  CapL 

CaAWLXT.  lUustrated  with  forty-seven 
problems.  CL,  lettered,  8th  Edition. 

BACKGAMMON.  By  Capt  CRAWLEY. 

lUustrated.  CL,  Iritered.  8th  Edition. 

BRITISH  SONG-BIRDS.  Coloured  Plateu. 

Many  Woodcuts. 


BEETON’S  SHILLING 

BRITISH  SONG  AXD  TALKLXG  BIRDS. 

Coloured  Plates.  M.auy  Woodcuta 

THE  PARROT  TRIBES.  HAWKS.  .AND 

OWIA  Col.  Platea  Many  Woodcuts. 

BIRDS'  NISTS  t  EGGS.  Tuidermy 

(Bird-stuffing).  CoL  Plate.  Woodcuta 

POULTRY  AXD  PIGEONS.  Coloured 

Platea  Many  Woodcuta 

BABBITS.  H.ARES.  HEDGEHOGS,  SQIIR- 

RELS,  MICE,  TORTOISES.  Coloured 
Plate.  Many  Woodcuts. 

BEES,  SILKWORMS.  lXHABIT.iXTS  OF 

Many 


Coloured  Plate. 


SERIES. 

DOGS  AND  CATS. 

MMiiy  Woodcuta 

The  EXC.I.1SHW01.A.XS  COOKERY  BOOK. 

80th  Tlionsand.  By  Mra  Isabella 
Basroit.  Amply  lUustrated. 

The  YOl.XG  REPORTER  Fifth  Edidou. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  and  the 
Profeeeivn  of  febort-band  Writing. 
With  a  Copious  Dictionary  of  Isstm 
Quotations,  Ac. 

MODERN  METHOD  OF  TRAINING 

fur  Running,  Walking,  Rowing,  and 
Boxing:  indudliig  Hints  on  Exercise, 
Diet.  Clothlnc.  and  Advice  to  Traiuera 
By  CNAaLkE  Wbruals  the  PedextrUn 
Champion  of  (higland.  Third  Edition. 
Cloth,  lettered. 


A  Liberal  Disfoimt  will  be  dedueted  ii  eases  of  Prineipals  of  Sehools,  Uvhers,  Bool  Clubs,  te.,  buying  a  number  of 
Beetoi’i  Bovks,  for  the  purposes  of  Priirs,  Clarity,  or  otherwise. 


LONDON:  S.  O.  BEETON,  248,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Ccx  ti  nVman,  CUutini  and  Gentral  PHtdara,  Gnat  tpum  streti,  London,  W.C. 
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NEWTON  WILSON  ANE  CO.’S  PATENT  5EW1NB  HAOHINES. 

rpHESE  MACHINESwelighteraiHlea*tertoopeTate,simplerto 
X  learn,  quieter  In  action,  and  leaa  liable  to  deranfrement,  than 
M  ^  any  others.  They  run,  tnck,  hem,  Ihll,  gather,  cord,  quilt,  braid,  and 

embroider  the  finest  cambric  or  the  heaviest  materiai.  They  are 
the  only  Uaebines  that  will  do  hem  stitching,  and  the  only 
Machines  that  will  make  their  own  braid,  and  stitch  It  on  at  the 
^  same  moment.  In  use  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Empress 

****  "'•1  Nobility  and  Clergy. 

5  nrrERNATlONAI.  EXHIBITION. 

A  •- SPECIAL  PRIZE  awarded  for  excellence  of  Machines,  and, 
V  xldltlon,  a  Spicul  Awabo,  and  the  only  Award  of  the  kind, 

-^^s'txVw  i  excellence  of  work  in  plain  and  ornamental  sewing,  as  pro- 

V  ■II  dneed  by  the  Machines. 

^  Catalognes  and  Samples  Free. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

"  144,  IlLifwii  llollkoi'n,  IL<otk<loti. 


TO  LADIES. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 
^ITIiR  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  preeiona  to 
J.  Accouchement  wonM  prsrent  many  of  the  distressing  reenlts  so  often 
eomplained  of  after  eooflnement  Daring  pregnancy,  the  support  deiived  from 
Its  nsc  will  afford  the  greatest  relief  securing  a  mors  (sToarable  time,  while, 
by  its  nse  after  partnritlon,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the 
restoration  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  tecoTery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accouchers  of  the  day  In  rases  of  pewapsus 
Mteri,  droptf,  mnd  ottmlp,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and 
Inguinal  hernia,  in  prefbnncs  to  steel  tmsars. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application  to  Eowabo  or  Mra  Uoaur,  12,  Old 
CaTcndkli-alreet,  Oafbrd-streeL 


Cash's  I  Cambric  Frilling 


Requires  neither  hemmmy  or 
whipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 
peculiarly  durable  material, 
perfectly  free  firom  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths. 
For  trimming  all  kinds  of 
Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel.  -- 

Sold  by  all  Drapen,  In  Envelopes 
containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  3.  Sc  3.  CASH,  Patentees. 


FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 


Mkkckf.  NICOLL’S  Nicoll's  RtatSTiiilD 

KtW  REGISTERED  CLOAK,  INVERNESS  WING  CAPE, 

WITH  uLEirris  wim  u.>kvm. 

li  the  most  perfect  fierment,  Jp/  /  '  The  Inremew  Wing  Cep 

“rlther  for  the  I’romeneile  or  '"J  MPWjmr  hering  hitherto  been  mede  win 

TraTcllliiR,”  the,  heve  yet  h*<l  yW'  ,  W;ll  \  V  '0)  oot  rieeren,  the  ImiiorUnco  sti 

the  iilew'ire  of  Introdnchig  to  fml}  j  yl'i  :  \\ \ «  torofortofthtauiefoloreTconth 

the  I’ubllr.  1^7  kiil  I  \\\j  ^  addition  of  aleerei  will  be  i 

This  ci-wk  Is  Kegistcred  by  Jf  J  I  \  \  \  once  pcrcelTed.  This  Oamiei 

Messrs.  Nirol.l.,  and  can  only  1  ^  ':  VW/  j  \  \  \  has  been  liegMered  he  Ueasri 

bo  uhtainr<l  at  their  EsLibiish.  Mjy  I  \  \  V  NICOLI.,  and  can  only  be  ol 

ments  in  I.on.hm  and  Man-  4  '\V^  \  la  ‘"hied  at  their  EaUhliabmenUl 

cluster,  nr  of  tlielr  recognised  mff  I  \\'' \  iBfa  l^ndon  and  Manchester,  or  < 

itpenta  In  the  Country.  §m  '  ol  '  \VA  ITi"  recognised  Agents  In  It 

Mcssrsi  KICOLL  respectful  y  /  \V,  PiSUiLi  Country, 

invite  an  Inspection  of  Ihoir  I  THE  WdCKERBOCEER. 

Now  Cloaks,  Paletots,  w  .  TV— y— r  "**  •€'  "  M.waiu  nholl*.  n.w  nnma.i 

JACKETS,  SKnTnAVELUNO^i;^  ^ 

DK  ^  "  '  trimmint  hi  iIm  frarchil  fons  of  U 

anovaa  NEW.  REGISTERED  CLOAK,  "T 

CHOICEST  FABRICS  FOR  no,TH  SLEEVES  uSt  wbfea  blThlttiXX. 

THE  WINTER  SEASON.  SLEEVES,  }5:id’’i'Ve.?2 

H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114, 116, 118,  &  120,  Regent-street,  W.;  22,  Gomhill,  E.C. 
and  10,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 


London  t  Printed  by  Jat,  Wade,  Brydgea-itraet,  Corent  Garden. 
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\_Afl  riijhlx  nf  tninnhitiim  amt  ifprodiiriion  i-rsen'ctl.'] 
LniiKATL'KK.— TalcH,  Essay.-J.  and  Fashions.  l/fvstrnie<f. 
The  Fashions  and  Needlework. — A  Coloured  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Cushion,  studded 
with  steel  buttons,  in  Berlin  Work.  A  Sheet  of 
Patterns,  containins?  Desiejns  for  I'''Boful  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Needlework,  and  full-sized  diagrams  for 
cutting  out  and  making  a  Demi-Open  Sleeve  and 
Closed  Sleeve. 


Tins  day  is  published,  and  wUI  be  continued  monthly, 
a  Shining  Edition,  as  well  as  a  Sirpennu  Edition,  of  tie 
Escmsiiwohan's  Domestic  Magazine.  SubsertlierH  un.l 
be  pood  enoufth  to  give  their  Ixxiksellers  in.stnictions  as 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

*,*  The  Sixpenny  Edition  remains  exactly  the  same 
as  before,  in  size,  contents,  and  price 


248..Sh,‘And  Trt)n30T1, 
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RICH  LYONS  SILKS,  VELVETS,  MOIRE  ANTIQUES,  &c. 


GRANT  AND  CASK 

Have  Mccceded  In  purchasing  In  the  French  markets,  at  the  rinse  of  the  year,  the  fullowlng  lots  of  RICH 
SILKS,  fte.,  greatly  under  Talne 200  pieces  of  Rich  COLOURED  GLACE^  In  crery  New  Shade  of 
Colour,  8a.  t<l.  to  4s.  Cd.  per  yard,  wide  width ;  upwards  of  2,000  superb  BROCHE,  CHENE,  and  FANCT 
SILK  ROBES,  S  to  4i  Guineas,  moat  of  which  are  not  more  than  half  the  usual  price.  Rich  Black  and 
Coloured  MOIRE  ANTIQUES,  at  lOs.  Cd.  per  yard,  yard  wide,  estremely  bright  WOVEN  VELVET 
ROBES,  from  4)  to  6  Guineas.  S-IO  pieces  Black  and  Coloured  LYONS  SILK  VELVETS,  at  10s.  M.  par 
yard ;  and  the  rsry  best  quality,  in  all  the  New  Colours,  at  12s.  9d.  per  yard,  greatly  under  Talue. 

In  the  MOURNING  ROOMS,  upwards  of  200  pieces  of  BLACK  DRAP  DE  LYON  OLACES,  at 
4s.  4d.  per  yard,  wide  width.  These  goods,  being  made  of  pure  Italian  silk,  are  extremely  bright,  and 
strongly  recommended  for  wear. 

SVENINa  DRESSES,  OPERA  CLOAKS,  ETC. 

GRANT  AND  GASK 

Are  showing  a  beautiful  Collection  of  NorelUea,  for  Evening  Wear,  in  OPERA  CLOAKS,  ready-made 
Sklita  of  Tulle,  Tarlatan,  Silk,  Grenadine,  &c.,  at  very  moderate  prices.  Uandsomely-trimmod  Evening 
Dretsea  5  yards  wide,  218.  1,600  dozens  Best  PARIS  KID  GLOVES,  at  la  6d.  and  Is.  lid.  per  Pair,  the 
same  quality  aa  exhibited  at  the  late  International  Exhibition.  Greatly  imder  present  valna 

The  STOCK  of  FURS,  SEALSKIN  MANTLES,  and  JACKETS,  has  been  MUCH  REDUCED 
IN  PRICE,  In  consequence  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  Season. 

PaTTUNS  add  iLLCSTSATEb  FaSBIORS  fOBWAtblD  FrXB. 

58,  69,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street ;  3, 4,  &  5,  Wells-street,  London. 


the  French.  PBPSl N Bit thcgattriclulcc  lUcIf, or, rather, the 
^tlre  ptineiple  purifled,  m  hirh  digrstt  food  in  the  ttomaeh. 
when  fnim  various  causes  th«  supply  of  the  digestive  fluid  It 
too  small,  the  ioevliable  consequences  are  bad  digestion,  g a^ 
trMs,  ga.hiralgia,  liiflhnunatioti  of  the  mucous  coats  m  the 
stomach  and  boe  eU.  beartbum,  ancetnia,  loss  of  strmgth,  and, 
in  females,  general  derangement  The  BL 1 X 1 R  of  P  B  PS  1 N  B, 
n  hieh  Is  aaoetioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  Paris  Academy 
Medicine,  speedHy  cures  ^  such  diseases,  and  prevents 
▼omiUnr  during  pregnanf^*  Price  4s. 6d.  PBA8. 14BVVBERT 
And  SONS,  4&,  St  Paul's  t^urohyard,  Lpodoo,  A  all  Cbamists, 


Diseases  of  the  chest. 

SYRUP  OP  HYPOPHOSPOITK  OP  LIMB. 
Manofaetnred  by 

ORIMAULTund  Co.,  Chemista,  7,  Roe  de  la  Ptulllade, 
Paris. 

This  new  medicine,  nhlch  is  deli«mus  to  the  palate,  la  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  eoughs,  colds.  Irritation  of  the  luiifs, 
and  Is  also  an  eioeBent  remedy  in  cates  of  conaumption. 
Under  Its  influence  the  cough  abates,  nocturnal  per«|dratloos 
cease,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovers  health  and  flesh. 

Price  t*.  9d. 

I-'RAS.  NEWBRRT  and  80N8,  . 

46(  Bth  Pact's  CooacavAiio,  Lommit, 


HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  AND  BEAUTIFIED. 

mnis  ELEGANT  and 

A.  FRAGRANT  OIL  Is  universsUy  In 
high  repute  for  its  unpuraUeled  sneoMi 
during  the  last  sixty  yean  in  promoting 
the  Growth,  Restoring,  and  Beautifying 
the  Human  Hair.  It  preventa  Hair  from 
falling  off  or  taming  grey,  strengtheac 
weak  Hair,  cleanaes  It  from  Scurf  and 
Dandrilf,  and  makea  it 
BEAUTIFULLY  SOFT,  PLIABLE,  A  6L0SST 

For  CHILDREN  It  Is  especially  recommended,  as  fbrming  the  basis  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF 
HAIR,  while  Its  iiitrodnetion  Into  tho  Nursery  of  Royalty,  and  the  numerous  Teatlmonlals  conitantly 
received  of  its  clficacy,  afford  the  best  and  auroat  proof  of  Its  merits. 

INTERE8TINQ  FACT. 

The  following  singular  and  antbentic  caae  of  restoration  of  the  Human  Hair  is  worthy  of  observation, 
more  particularly  as  It  relates  to  an  article  of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  oentury. 
Mr.  A  Hermann,  of  Queen-street,  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  past,  and  had  tried 
preparations  for  tho  recovery  of  his  hair,  bat  without  any  beneficial  result.  He  was  then  induced  to  try  the 
effects  of  “Rowlands'  Macassar  OU;”  and,  after  daily  applying  It  for  about  two  months,  he,  much^  ^ 
gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  possesses  a  beautiful  bead  of  hair.  TWa  (act  speaks  Ibr 
strongly  fbr  Itaslf  to  requtra  comment — BtSt  Weettf  Mistenger. 

Price  8i  Cd.,  7a,  16a.  6d.  (equal  to  four  imall),  and  21a  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  SO,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BT  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMEBS. 

Ask  for  “ROWLAiroS’  MACASSAR  OIL.” 
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Cushion  in  Be/Rlin  Work. studded  vvith  steel  Buttons 

//z/y/i-v  / /A<- 

(J:n^li«l|tt>omau'0  Bomwtif  jHaqaxiiu' 
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cy  THE  AlTIlOr.  OK  ‘‘GUEYHILI,,”  AND  “  MKkEDETlI  CIPICItKSi  KU.” 


CIIArTER  XXII. 

IS  THE  GLOAMIXG. 

Ai.tiiouoii  Ix)nl  Oilliiigliam  lia'l  been  ba(Ile<l  onco  in  his  intention  nsiKeting 
Xina,  he  wiis  by  no  means  cast  down.  He  attributed  his  hasty  dismissal  to  the 
jealousy  of  Captain  Marsh.  All  these  obstacles  and  delays  only  added  fuel  to  the 
onl  passion  which  Ix)rd  Gillingham  was  profane  enough  to  designate  love.  Ho 
detenninwl  to  make  an  effort  to  meet  Xina  alone,  and  that  at  a  time  when  no 
immediate  inlluencc  of  a  kind  inimical  to  his  wishes  could  bo  brought  to  be.ar 
upon  her. 

One  of  his  lordship's  grooms  had  a  leaning  towards  a  certain  maid  at  Beechwooil, 
who  was  more  tender  than  discreet.  'Ihe  indiscretion  of  this  same  maid  had, 
nnconsciously  to  herself,  servefl  the  earl  many  a  goo^l  turn,  and  it  came  in  useful 
again  on  the  present  occasion.  Caroline  confided  to  Pierce  one  evening  that 
Miss  Nina  was  rather  strange  in  her  habits — not  to  say  peculiar ;  so  much  so  that 
Caroline,  although  noted  for  her  discernment  upon  ordinary  occasions,  could  really 
make  nothing  of  her. 

We  may  suppose  that  Pierce’s  enriosity  was  piqued  by  this  avowal,  and  he 
questioned  Caroline  rather  closely  as  to  the  nature  of  her  young  mistress’s  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Caroline  was  a  tnie  woman,  and,  having  given  her  heart  to  Pierce 
without  reservation,  it  only  seemed  natural  that  she  should  do  likewise  by  her 
confidence — on  the  same  terms.  So  site  innocently  informed  him  that  hliss  Nina’s 
strangeness  consisted  in  her  fancy  for  walking  out  at  unreasonable  hours. 

“  Indeed,”  added  Caroline,  “  if  it’s  only  between  ourselves,  I  must  say  it  would 
be  more  naturaler  if  Miss  Nina  was  to  stop  by  her  ma  and  sister  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  after  dinner,  instoafl  of  going  about  the  grounds  at  such  out-of-the-way  times. 
Not  that  I  mean  there’s  anything  improper  in  it ;  but  then,”  concluded  Casoline, 
modestly  mindful  of  the  a«lvantages  of  male  escort,  “  not  having  anybody  to  meet, 
it  can’t  be  any  use,  to  say  the  least  of  it.” 

No.  4fi.  VoL.  VllJ. 
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BEECHWOOD  MANOR. 


Fierce  treacherously  garnered  up  this  knowledge  in  bis  heart,  and  communicated 
it  to  his  master  when  he  visited  the  stables  next  morning. 

“  At  what  time  do  they  dine  at  Mr.  Marsh’s  when  they  are  alone  ?”  inquired 
his  lordship,  loddng  well  pleased  at  Pierce’s  information. 

“  At  seven  o’clock  to  a  minute,  my  lord,  because  Caroline  said - ” 

“  Never  mind  what  Caroline  said  now,”  interrupted  his  lordship.  “  I  never 
doubted  that  she  was  a  very  clever  young  woman,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  right  of  me 
to  encroach  on  a  confidence  which  was,  no  doubt,  intended  for  your  oar  alone.” 

And  the  carl,  as  if  overtaken  with  tardy  scruples,  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation 
and  left  the  stables.  But  that  evening  Lord  Gillingham  dined  earlier  than  usual, 
and,  after  drinking  but  mo<lerately,  strolled  slowly  towards  Beech  wood.  He  entered 
the  park  by  a  small  side  gate,  not  caring  to  be  seen  by  the  lodge-keeper,  and  reached 
the  shrubberies  at  half -past  eight,  when  Nina  might  be  expected  to  leave  the  house. 
A  rustic  arbour  near  at  hand  accommodated  him  with  a  scat,  and  from  here  he 
could  easily  see  the  front  entrance  of  the  manor-house  and  the  long  level  sweep  of 
the  green  lawn.  He  waited  patiently  for  about  a  quarter  of  au  hour ;  then  he 
began  to  fear  lest  Nina  should  not  come  at  all,  or,  in  any  case,  confine  her  ramble 
to  the  terraces,  where  he  woull  not  dare  intrude. 

But  presently  he  saw  a  dark  figure  issue  quickly  through  the  huge  doorway  of 
the  house,  and  move  swiftly  towards  him.  She  stopped  to  gather  a  white  rose  from 
a  tree  on  the  lawn,  raising  it  to  catch  the  perfume ;  then  she  came  on  again  until 
she  was  within  a  few  paces  of  his  hiding-place.  He  had  no  doubt  now  that  it  was 
the  person  he  sought. 

Nina  looked  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  burn  out  of  her  white  face  with 
almost  supernatural  brilliancy.  Her  deep  mourning  dress  added  to  her  strange 
pallor,  and  gave  to  her  form  a  shadowy  thinness  which  was  almost  ghost-like.  She 
stood  awhile  quite  motionless,  drinking  in  the  soft  freshness  of  the  evening  air. 
The  birds  were  chanting  a  dreamy  lullaby,  and  here  and  there  a  silver  star  specked 
the  wide  space  of  blue-grey  heavens.  There  w'as  a  solemn  husli  over  the  distant 
hills,  which  mingled  their  grey  peaks  with  the  clouds  imtil  you  could  hardly  tell  them 
apart.  A  fiush  of  crimson  just  lightened  the  western  horizon.  The  moths  came 
to  sip  the  dew,  and  the  bats  wheeled  about  in  gradually  widening  circles,  almost 
fanning  Nina’s  cheek  as  they  passed,  then  chasing  each  other  with  grim  gaiety 
round  and  round  the  old  manor-house.  The  building  itself  frowned  giant-like  into 
the  face  of  the  quiet  sky,  and  assumed  a  sort  of  statuesque  beauty  in  the  gloom 
which  dropped  a  mantle  of  charity  over  all  defects,  and  gave  them  a  quaint  cliarm 
of  its  own.  But  Nina  w'as  aroused  from  her  reverie  by  a  rude  voice  that  jarred  upon 
her  ear,  and  brought  her  back,  by  a  sudden  spring,  to  the  hard  realities  of  life. 

She  turned  about  with  a  startled  cry  parting  her  white  lips,  and  came  face  to 
face  with  Lord  Gillingham. 

“  Oh,  no,  no  I  don’t  speak  to  me  now !”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  wild  piteousness 
of  entreaty  the  earl  had  not  led  himself  to  expect  from  a  young  lady  bom  in  such 
matter-of-fact,  mechanical  times  as  our  owm.  “I  can't  hear  you  to-night:  it 
would  be  a  shame  and  a  desecration.” 

“  What  would  ?”  inquired  the  earl  a  little  roughly. 

How  was  he  to  understand  the  wrestlings  of  a  spirit  such  as  hers  V  How  could 
he  tell  that  to  listen  to  his  horrible  love-making  seemed  to  Nina  wicked  and 
shameful  in  this  pure  twilight  hour?  To  him. this  poor,  wild  girl,  struggling  help- 
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leasly  against  a  most  pitiless  fate,  was  a  mere  enigma  he  did  not  care  to  solra. 
She  was  cowering  away  from  him,  with  her  dim  white  face  upturned,  her  dry  eyes 
full  of  piteous  appeal,  and  he  believed  that  this  hour  of  weakness  was  meant  for 
his  profit.  He  grasped  tight  hold  of  both  the  nerveless  bauds,  and  drew  her,  helpless, 
into  his  arms,  and  then  he  kissed  her.  She  shuddered  so  violently  that  the  rose  in 
her  bosom  fled  from  its  shelter,  and  fluttered  to  the  ground.  The  earl  loosed  his 
hold  of  her  at  this,  picked  up  the  flower,  and  stuck  it  triumphantly  in  his  button* 
hole,  wearing  it  as  a  badge  of  victory. 

Nina  had  grown  calmer  now,  and  when  Lord  Gillingham  asked  her  in  pkin 
terms  to  be  his  wife,  she  answered  him  quietly  enough  that  she  should  require  a  day 
to  consider  his  proposal.  But  she  so  worded  her  reply,  almost  unconsciously,  that 
even  a  very  diffident  man  might  have  considered  himself  permitted  to  hope.  So 
confident  was  the  earl,  indeed,  that  he  would  have  kissed  her  again,  to  seal  their 
engagement,  had  she  not  resisted  him  with  a  determination  he  thought  it  beet  to 
respect.  Then  the  earl  went  away  well  pleased  with  his  interview,  begging  that 
she  would  give  him  her  final  answer  at  that  time  to-morrow  night.  After  Lord 
Gillingham  had  left  her,  Nina  felt  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  re-enter  the  house. 
She  believed  that  Cyril's  keen  eyes  would  read  her  through  and  through  with  their 
first  glance.  He  and  Mr.  Marsh  generally  sat  a  good  while  over  their  wine,  not 
drinking  much,  but  talking  a  great  deal.  Still  it  was  now  close  upon  nine  o’clock, 
and  by  this  time  Cyril  would  certainly  be  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and  it  was  Cyril, 
above  all  others,  whom  she  dreaded  to  meet,  knowing  that  the  trouble  and  misery 
written  on  her  face  would  be  to  him  clear  evidence  of  the  truth.  She  turned 
towards  the  shrubberies,  meaning  to  walk  there  until  she  was  calmer,  and  better 
able  to  confront  her  cousin’s  sharp  glance  of  inquiry.  She  had  reached  the  small 
ornamental  gate  which  shut  out  the  shrubberies  from  the  park  when  she  came  full 
upon  Jack  Dawes,  leaning  against  the  hedge  in  a  forlorn  and  disconsolate  attitude. 
J.'ick’s  face  brightened  instantaneously  when  he  caught  sight  of  Nina,  and  his  lips 
parted  in  an  eager  effort  to  speak — too  eager,  it  8eeme<l,  for  Jack  remained 
speechless.  At  last  he  blurted  out  vehemently — 

“  Don’t  do  ihaty  Miss  Nina — don’t  do  that  P' 

“What,  Jack? — teli  me  what  I  am  not  to  do?”  asked  Nina  kindly,  but  in  a 
tone  of  some  perplexity. 

“  Don't  marry  him.  Miss  Nina,  that’s  what  I  mean.  You  ladies  don’t  know 
what  men  are  so  well  as  we  do ;  it  isn’t  natural  you  should,  not  being  brought  into 
the  way  of  ’em  as  we  are.  But  I  can  tell  you.  Miss  Nina,  that  Lord  Gillingham  is 
a  regular  scoundrel,  and  I’d  rather  see  anybody  I  loved  in  her  grave  than  married  to 
him ;  don’t  think  it  hard  of  me,  Mias  Nina,  but  I  really  would.  Now  look  here — 
don’t  be  angry — but  a  man  who  bullies  his  servants  and  every  one  else  about  him 
will  soon  learn  to  bully  his  wife  too ;  he  will,  upon  my  honour.  Miss  Nina.” 

“  But  who  told  you  that  I  was  going  to  marry  Lord  Gillingham?”  said  Nina. 

“  No  one  told  me,  only  as  I  was  taking  a  stroll  this  evening  I  saw  him  creeping 
and  skulking  about  the  place,  and  I  knew  directly  he  wasn’t  up  to  any  good.  So  I 
thought  I  would  wait  alx)ut  and  see  how  long  he  sbiywl ;  and  presently  he  opened 
the  gate  here  and  went  in  as  cool  as  may  be,  and  then  I  knew  that  you’d  let 
liim  come.” 

“  But  I  had  not ;  I  was  as  much  surprised  to  see  him  as  you  could  have  been.” 

“  Then  how  dared  he  make  so  free?”  exclaimed  Jack  fiercely.  “  If  I’d  known 
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ho  hadu’t  an  invite,  I’d  have  knocked  him  down  before  he’d  got  this  gate  oiwn ;  but 
I  fancied  for  certain,  seeing  him  so  bold  and  confident,  that  you  had  let  him  coma. 
Now,  Miss  Nina,  I’ll  just  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  I  don’t  care  to  repeat 
such  talcs  as  a  rule,  but  perhaps  it’s  right  you  should  hoar  the  whole  truth.  You 
know  Rose  AVoodmau,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  very  well.  She  w.as  a  pupil  of  mine  at  the  Sunday-school.” 

“  Well,  it  seems  she  caught  my  lord’s  eye  one  day  when  he  was  walking  through 
the  village,  and  he  went  in  straight  to  Woodman’s,  and  ordered  a  whole  lot  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  then  told  Woodman  to  bring  his  eldest  daughter  to  Rendlesham  Court 
on  S.aturday,  when  ho  should  be  out,  and  the  housekeeper  should  show  them  all  the 
pictures  and  curiosities,  and  so  on.  AVell,  they  went,  and  instead  of  being  out,  as 
the  carl  said  he  would,  there  was  his  lordship  waiting  at  home  on  purpose,  and  he 
took  Rose  all  over  the  place  himself,  and  sent  her  home  with  a  bouquet  of  green¬ 
house  flowers  as  big  as  my  he<ad.  AVcll,  AVoodman’s  work  was  to  make  some  new 
gates  close  to  the  house,  and  Rose  used  to  take  him  his  dinner.  Soon  the  neigh¬ 
bours  found  out  that  his  lordship  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Rose  half-way,  and 
walking  a  good  bit  of  time  with  her,  and  one  day  she  came  out  in  a  smart  frock 
she  said  Dame  Oldum  had  given  her,  but  which  Diune  Oldum  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  declanxl  was  his  lordship's  present.” 

Here  Jack  hesitated  an<l  coughed,  then  went  on  suddenly — 

“  And  the  long  and  short  of  it  is.  Miss  Nina,  that  Ben  went  to  Rose  one  day 
and  threw  up  the  engagement  all  of  a  hurry,  and  Rose  has  made  off,  nobody  knows 
where.  But  when  Dame  Oldum  went  to  his  lordship  about  it,  just  to  satisfy  Ben, 
who  was  taking  on  so  they  thought  he  would  go  crazy,  the  carl  said  it  was  no 
business  of  anybody's  where  Rose  wiis,  for  that  he’d  take  care  she  didn’t  suffer.” 

“  Poor  Rose !  I  am  very,  very  sorry.  But  are  you  sure  all  this  is  true?” 

“  (Juitc  sure,  for  Seth  AA'^oo<lman  makes  a  boast  of  the  money  his  daughter  sends 
him,  and  she  gave  her  young  sister  the  frock  she  got  from  the  carl,  asyiiig  that  she 
couldn’t  bear  the  sight  of  it  now.  So  you  see  that  she  can  afford  to  be  jiarticiilar, 
and  change  her  dresses  with  her  humours.” 

“  All  this  is  very  sad.  I  wish  wc  could  do  something  for  Rose.” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  is  impossible ;  but  Dame  Olduin  says  that  the  c.arl  has  faith¬ 
fully  promised  to  provide  for  the  child.” 

“  Then  there  is  a  child  ?” 

“  No,  hliss  Nina,”  answered  Jack,  blushing  like  a  young  girl ;  “  forgive  me  for 
talking  of  such  things  to  you — but  there  will  be  one  some  day.” 

“  It  is  very,  very  sad,”  again  repeated  Nina,  finding  it  hard  to  believe  in  the 
sudden  demoralisation  of  such  a  modest,  innocent  girl  as  Rose. 

But  she  knew  so  cruelly  and  fatally  herself  the  effects  of  an  evil  presence  and 
ungodly  pcTsiutsions,  that  whilst  there  was  no  repulsion,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  pity  in  her  heart  towards  the  poor  fallen  girl  who  had,  doubtless,  been  so  sore 
tempted  and  tried.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  towards  Jack  and 
gave  him  her  hand. 

“  I  must  go  in  now,”  she  said;  “but  thank  you  for  your  warning.  Goodnight.” 

“  And  you  won’t  marry  Lord  Gillingham  now  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  I  believe  not.  I  must  make  inquiries  about  this  matter 
before  I  can  come  to  any  decision.  But,  at  any  rate,  thank  you  for  your  kind 
intentions.” 
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“  Kind  intentions  aren’t  much  to  signify,  if  they  don't  go  no  further.  I’d  rather 
do  you  a  little  service  than  think  about  a  big  one.” 

“  I  know  you  are  very  good  and  kind,  Jack.” 

Oh,  Miss  Nina,  1  wish  you  wouldn’t  say  that.  But  I  want  a  word  with  you, 
if  you  don’t  mind  waiting.  Nan’s  got  engaged  in  the  hunting-field  the  other  day ; 
she  really  has,  upon  my  honour.” 

Engaged  to  be  married,  do  you  mean?” 

“  Yes — to  Sir  Frank  Seymour.” 

Here  Jack  paused,  finding  the  old  difiiculty  in  explaining  himself  on  a  subject 
so  very  near  to  his  heart  and  interests. 

“  She  really  has,”  he  repeated,  as  if  he  were  unravelling  a  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  “  You  wouldn’t  have  thought  it,  would  you  ?” 

‘^Indeed,  why  not?  Miss  Dawes  is  very  handsome,  and  is  such  a  splendid 
horsewoman.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Jack  abstractedly;  then  he  went  on  in  a  tone  of  groat 
humility — 

“You’re  so  very  clever.  Miss  Nina,  that  perhaja  you  know  what  I  w.os  going 
to  say.  They’ll  be  married  in  the  autumn,  and  will  go  down  to  Leicestershire, 
hunting,  for  the  honeymoon.  But  it  wjisn't  that  I  WiU  going  to  say.” 

And  Jack,  very  red  and  very  pitiful,  stood  fumbling  with  the  latch  of  the  gate, 
feeling  that  after  a  gi'eat  and  unusmil  flow  of  words  a  complete  drought  had  suiier- 
venetl,  and  that  at  the  very  moment  when  he  would  have  given  anything  to  be 
eloquent.  But  Nina  understood  perfectly  what  he  wished  to  say,  and  resolved  to 
spare  him  the  pain  of  a  second  refusal.  So  she  made  a  sudden  excuse  for  de^tart- 
iiig,  and  hurrieil  away  before  Jack  had  suilieiently  disenUugled  his  ideas  to  put 
them  into  words. 

“iliss  Nina  doesn't  care  for  me,  and  that's  a  fact,”  said  Jack,  sighing,  for  ho 
had  seen  by  her  manner  that  slie  perfectly  understood  his  intention.  “And  it's  a 
pity,  too,  for  I  woifld  have  tried  to  make  her  happy,  and  there's  more  in  that  than 
most  people  think.  At  any  rate  it  can’t  be  helped ;  only  it  seems  hard,  after  I've 
given  up  going  to  fairs,  and  so  on,  just  to  please  her.” 

Then  Jack  heaved  another  very  long  sigh,  and  went  to  unloose  his  two  setters, 
which  he  had  tied  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  the  fence,  lest  they  should  scamj)er 
about  over  the  gardens,  and  destroy  Mrs.  Marsh's  flower-beds. 

“  Down,  Shot  I  Quiet,  La<ly  !”  he  said  to  the  eager  dogs  ns  they  bounded  on 
him,  licking  his  hands,  and  sliowing  the  most  indiscriminate  transports  at  their 
release.  “  Don't  you  be  for  making  believe  you  like  me;  Miss  Nina  doesn't,  and 
she’s  got  more  sense  in  her  little  finger  than  you’ve  got  in  all  your  bodies.  She 
doesn't  see  anything  particular  in  me  to  make  a  fuss  alxiut,  so  it’s  pretty  clear  that 
all  your  palavering  is  just  humbug  and  nothing  better.  Down,  will  ye  ?” 

Shot  obeyed ;  but  I.Ady,  more  dauntless,  as  hidies  are  wont  to  be,  clung  about 
him  still,  lapping  his  hand  with  her  long  tongue.  Jack  tried  to  scold  her,  but  a 
great  lump  in  his  throat  seemed  to  choke  back  his  words,  so  he  leant  his  head 
against  her  silken  coat  instead. 

“  I  did  love  her  so,  I-ody,”  he  softly  murmiured.  “  I’d  have  died  for  her,  and 
willing,  if  she’d  asked  me  to.  But  she  won’t  have  anything  to  say  to  such  a  great 
rough  fellow  ns  me.  So  we  must  try  and  forget  all  alx)ut  her.  Lady,  if  we  can, 
mustn’t  we‘?” 
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Lduly  encouraged  him  in  hia  good  intention  by  licking  hia  hand  all  over  again, 
aa  if  this  were  a  sign  of  affection  she  had  only  just  discovered.  And  then  Jack 
pusheil  her  down  in  good  Ciirnest,  but  from  that  hour  somehow  he  loved  Lady 
better  than  any  of  the  animals  about  him,  for  she  had  heard  his  secret  and  seen 
his  tears. 


CHAl’TEll  XXIII. 

DAME  OLDUM'S  TUEOIUES  OF  MGHT  AKD  WRONG. 

Although  Nina  had  made  up  her  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  sacrifice 
herself  by  a  marriage  with  Lord  Gillingham,  she  was  always  struggling  with 
herself  against  it,  and  searching  for  some  loophole  through  which  she  might 
oscape  from  such  a  repulsive  and  d^ading  alliance.  And,  after  all,  if  the  fancied 
security  in  this  dislionouring  union  should  prove  a  fallacious  hope,  and  she  should 
be  dragged  down  from  her  high  estate  with  a  terrible  fall,  what  should  she  have 
gained  by  her  sacrifice  ?  There  would  be  increased  shame  for  all  those  who  belonged 
to  her.  llie  Countess  of  Gillingham  would  be  more  notorious  than  Nina  Marsh. 

She  could  not  see  a  way  out  of  her  wretched  difficulties.  All  night  long  she 
tjesed  on  a  sleepless  bod,  and  at  dawn  she  rose  and  dressed  herself.  She  thought 
she  would  go  and  sec  Dame  Olduin  before  any  one  was  about,  and  learn  the  truth 
of  Jack  Dawes’s  story.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  correct,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  that  she  should  marry  Lord  Gillingham,  and,  therefore,  the  effort  of  a 
decision  would  be  taken  out  of  her  hands.  She  did  not  rate  herself  too  highly. 
No  one  could  have  less  right  to  inquire  into  a  man’s  past  than  she  had,  but  she 
was  quite  justified  in  demanding  that  a  person  who  sought  her  for  his  wife  should 
show  a  decent  regard  for  her  feelings  in  the  present.  There  could  be  no  accepted 
rivalry  between  herself  and  Rose  Woodman. 

Dame  Oldum  was  no  sluggard,  to  do  her  justice.  She  had  been  up  an  hour  or 
more  when  she  saw  Nina  wearily  mount  the  steep  hiU-side.  The  old  woman 
smiled  cunningly  to  herself,  and  hastened  Ben’s  breakfast  a  little,  in  order  to  get 
him  away  before  her  visitor  sliould  arrive.  When  Nina  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  stood  there  panting,  a  bright  sudden  bloom  dyeing  her  white  cheeks,  the 
dame  came  out,  as  if  by  accident,  and  looked  innocently  surprised  to  see  any  one 
at  the  threshold  of  her  door. 

“  Dear  me !  who’d  have  thought  it?”  was  her  first  exclamation.  “  But  come  in, 
miss,  do ;  Ben’s  gone,  and  I’m  quite  alone.” 

Nina  passed  silently  in,  and  sank  into  the  first  seat  that  presented  itself. 

Dame  Oldum  gave  her  one  keen  glance  of  inquiry,  then  went  bustling  about 
the  room,  as  if  busy  with  her  work. 

“I’ve  got  some  tea  hot,  if  you  would  Uke  a  little,”  she  said  presently.  “It 
would  do  you  good.  You  aint  used  to  be  up  so  early,  and  walking  before 
breakfast.  A  cup  of  tea  would  set  you  up.” 

Nina  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  she  felt  so  utterly  weak  and  spent  from  her 
sleepless  night  and  the  exertion  of  her  lung  walk,  fasting.  She  began  to  wonder 
already  how  she  should  ever  get  home  again.  The  Manor  seemed  such  a  weary, 
weary  way  off  I 

But  Dame  Oldum’s  tea,  which  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  quality  and  flavour, 
restored  her  wonderfully. 
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“There’s  nothing  so  comfortin’  as  a  cap  of  tea,”  said  the  old  woman,  as  she 
noted  the  effect  of  her  prescription.  “  It’s  more  fillin’  tlian  wine,  and  it  isn't  so 
healin’  as  beer ;  and  it’s  one  of  those  things  you  don’t  mind  any  one  seeing  you 
take,  for  it  never  comes  amiss  at  any  time  of  the  day.  If  I  was  the  men-folka,  I’d 
rather  stop  at  home  and  burst  at  my  tea  tiian  I’d  go  to  the  Rcfl  Lion  and  get 
drunk  at  my  heir.” 

The  dame  jx)ured  herself  out  a  cup  as  she  fiiiisheil  speaking,  and,  jxiising  the 
saucer  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers  and  tlumib,  she  sipped  the  contents  with  leisurely 
enjoyment. 

“  I  never  take  no  milk,”  she  added,  growing  quite  genial  over  her  draught ;  “  it 
gives  such  a  soap-suddy  taste,  and  what  I  like  is  the  flaviour  of  the  tea,  with  just  a 
dosset  of  sugar  in  it.  Now  take  some  more — do.” 

Nina  refused  this  time.  The  dame  was  almost  more  repulsive  in  her  familiar 
than  in  her  angry  moods,  and  Nina  began  to  wish  her  errand  done,  in  order  that 
she  might  get  away.  She  could  rest  on  the  hill-side  better  than  here,  and  tiie 
atmosphere  would  be  purer.  The  cunning  old  widow  was  not  a  very  elevating 
companion  at  her  best,  and  Nina  had  so  much  to  fear  from  her,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  that  the  mere  sight  of  her  face  filled  her  with  infinite  dread.  She  could 
not  breathe  freely  where  she  was.  She  began  to  speak  in  a  quick,  sharp  tone. 

“  Dame,  I  want  to  know  this  story  about  Rose  Woodman.  I  hear  such  strange 
reports  of  her  and  Lord  Gilhngham.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  what  comes  of  people  getting  in  my  way?”  said  the  old 
woman,  with  a  sudden  bitter  expression  which  made  Nina  shudder.  “  No  hornet 
could  have  stung  me  sharper  than  she  did,  and  I  made  a  vow  I’d  have  my  revenge 
some  day,  and  I  have  crushed  her.  She’ll  never  hold  up  her  head  in  Beechwood 
again,”  she  triumphantly  concluded. 

“  Oh,  dame !  you  have  never  been  so  cruel  as  to  take  that  poor  girl’s  character 
away  for  nothing  ?”  said  Nina  in  a  tone  of  honest  indignation. 

“  No :  I  have  taken  it  away  for  something.  Besides,  who  says  it  isn’t  true  ?” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  want  to  know.  Is  it  true,  dame  ?” 

“  It  can’t  signify  to  you  either  way,”  she  answered  doggedly. 

“  You  are  mistaken  there — ^it  signifies  to  me  a  great  deal.  If  I  could  be  siuc 
that  he  had  been  guUty  of  the  sin  imputed  to  him,  nothing  should  persuade  me  to 
marry  Lord  Gillingham.” 

“  I  don’t  see  the  use  of  being  so  partic’lar  about  such  things,”  answered  the  old 
woman.  “  I  never  think  anything  wicked  until  it’s  found  out,  and  then  I  make 
’lowances.  Gentlefolks  are  brought  up  to  have  their  way,  and  if  they  go  a  little 
wrong  in  getting  it,  why,  it’s  no  more  than  we  can  expect.  There’s  everything  in 
what  you  are  taught  at  starting.” 

“  You  and  I  will  never  agree  about  such  things,  dame,”  said  Nina  coldly. 
“  Will  you  tell  me  the  truth  of  this  story  I  hear,  and  let  me  get  away  ?  I  am  afraid 
of  being  missed  from  home.” 

“  And  s’pose  it  is  true  ?”  inquired  the  old  woman,  scanning  her  keenly,  whilst 
she  eagerly  awaited  the  answer. 

“  Then  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Lord  Gillingham.” 

“  Then  it  isn’t  true,”  answered  the  old  woman  sharply.  “  Are  you  satisfie*! 
now  ?” 
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“No.  I  can’t  see  your  motive  for  fabricating  such  a  cruel  tale.” 

“  Can’t  you  ?”  And  the  old  dame  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  apple-red 
cheeks.  “Well,  you  have  tickled  me!”  she  added  with  odious  familiarity.  “I 
never  expected  to  find  you  so  innocent.” 

N  ina  covered  her  indignant  face  with  her  hands.  She  had  been  too  well  brought 
up  not  to  feel  this  familiarity  she  dared  not  resent  a  terrible  mortification.  It  Wi»3 
almost  the  worst  part  of  her  trial.  She  must  have  fallen  so  very  low,  since  the  old 
woman,  whose  cringing  servility  had  become  a  proverb  in  the  village,  ventured  to 
put  hcrrelf  upon  an  equality  with  her.  And  a  sudden  sharp  thought  came  to  Nina. 
“If  I  were  Coimtessof  Gillingham  would  she  dare  treat  me  in  this  way?  She 
would  be  forced  to  respect  my  position,  even  if  she  did  not  respect  me  personally ; 
and  this  woman’s  freedom  is  most  bitter  and  unendurable.” 

She  uncovered  her  face,  and  looked  straight  at  the  dame  haughtily. 

“  You  go  too  far,”  she  said.  “  I  have  warned  you  from  the  first  that  you  might 
m.ake  it  easier  for  me  to  toll  my  secret  than  to  keep  it.  Can’t  you  understand  how 
much  you  are  injuring  yourself  by  injuring  me  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,  lliey’d  pay  me  well  for  witnessing,  no  doubt.”  . 

Nina  shuddered,  and  grew  white  to  her  lips. 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  you  would  get  something  for  that,”  she  answered  hoarsely, 
“  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  you  get  out  of  me.  It  takes  more  than  three-parts  of 
my  allowance  to  satisfy  your  claims.” 

“  And  if  people  have  got  secrets  they  must  pay  for  them,”  replied  the  old 
woman  insolently.  “  I  don’t  expect  people  to  do  anything  for  me  out  of  love,  and 
I  don't  see  why  you  should — not  a  w’oinan,  leastways.  When  I  was  young  and 
bonny,  and  had  men  to  de.al  with,  I  used  to  jiay  some  of  my  debts  with  kisses 
instead  of  money ;  but  I  didn’t  find  any  women  to  let  me  off  so  light — nor  more 
will  you ;  it  isn’t  nature.  Did  the  captain  tell  you  what  a  good  match  he  found  ?’’ 
she  added  presently,  with  a  malicious  chuckle.  “  He  came  up  here  blustering  and 
looking  fierce,  but  he  went  down  again  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  That  merriner  frock 
settled  him.  I  saw  him  tugging  at  his  beard  all  the  way  down  the  hill,  and  it's 
my  belief  he’d  have  liked  to  tug  at  me  instead  ;  but  I’m  not  gamboozled  so  easy  as 
that.  He'll  behave  hisself  more  seemingly  the  next  time  he  comes.” 

“  Dame,  I  would  rather  you  speak  against  me  than  against  Captain  Marsh,” 
said  Nina  sadly,  “  He  is  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world.” 

“  Then  keep  him  as  a  friend ;  his  lordship  is  the  only  safe  husband  for  you.” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  they  tell  me  that  poor  Rose  will  have  a  child.” 

“  .tVnd  w'hat  then  ?  You  aren’t  getting  particular  now,  I  should  think  ?  A 
gentleman’s  none  the  worse  for  liking  to  look  at  a  pretty  face  when  he  can  get  the 
chance.” 

“  But,  dame,  you  don’t  understand - ” 

“  Yes,  I  do,”  answered  the  old  woman  with  the  coldest  insolence.  “  I  under¬ 
stand  that  if  my  lord  was  such  a  saint,  he  wouldn’t  be  fit  for  you.” 

“  Dame,”  said  Nina,  shuddering,  “  you  know  I  never  did  that  guiltily.  It  was 
too  terrible — too  terrible ;  it  has  darkened  my  life  and  made  me  miserable  in  a  way 
you  could  never  realise ;  but  I  swear  before  God  that  it  was  done  innocently.” 

“  You  won’t  find  any  one  to  believe  you.” 

“  No,  I  (Lire  aaj  not.  I  have  felt  that  all  along.  But  it  is  some  relief  to  my 
conscience  to  know  that,  great  as  my  sin,  gre^it  as  my  trouble  was,  that  thought 
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never  come  into  my  head.  I  would  have  faced  everything — I  meant  to  do  so 
but,  dame,  you  are  so  cruel  to  make  me  talk  about  all  this !  You  must  see  it 
kills  me.” 

Nina  soblxxl  convulsively,  without  shedding  any  tears.  A  ring  of  flame  seemed 
to  encircle  her  eyes,  burning  up  the  toiirs  iis  they  tried  to  ikuh.  Her  punishment 
was  heavy,  heavier  than  she  could  bear.  To  be  in  the  power  of  a  coarse,  merciless, 
hard-natured  old  woman  like  Dame  Oldum  sharpened  all  her  sufferings  into 
intense  poignancy.  The  old  prayer  for  death  was  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  heart, 
as  she  walked  slowly  down  the  hill,  her  white,  despairing  face  flooded  by  the  amber 
and  purple  glory  of  the  rich  sunrise.  Oh,  to  be  away  from  all  this  misery  and 
humiliation  !  Could  any  one  tell  how  weary  she  was?  The  future  lay  daik  before 
her ;  the  present  was  bitter  with  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  degradation ;  the  past 
was  like  a  terrible  spectre,  springing  up  and  confronting  her  at  nearly  every  step, 
and  daring  her  to  be  at  peace.  If  she  only  might  die ! 

She  crept  round  the  hill,  and  sat  down  out  of  the  sight  of  all  human  eyes, 
only  in  God’s  presence.  And  then  she  prayed,  with  her  tears  raining  down  on  the 
grass  like  plentiful  dew.  She  prayed  in  repentance  and  supplication.  She 
mourned  bitterly  over  her  sins,  and  she  askeil  of  God,  humbly,  that,  if  it  should 
please  Him,  she  might  be  allowefl  some  rest  from  her  great  sorrow.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  fitting  that  she  should  die,  and  escape  so  soon  the  consequences  of  her 
own  sins ;  then  He  who,  in  His  mercy,  would  often  “  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,”  He  could  tell  how  nearly  her  sufferings  had  been  matched  with  her 
sins,  and  He  would  lift  some  of  the  burden  from  her  sinking  shoulders. 

How  passionately  the  poor  child  wept  and  prayed  on  the  quiet  hill-side  that 
fresh  early  morning!  It  seeiucl  to  her  that  she  could  reach  God  better  here  than 
in  her  own  room.  She  wtis  nearer  to  the  blue  skies — so  little  nearer — but  her  great 
longing  cairietl  her,  as  with  wings,  beyond  the  sight  of  her  eyes,  where  only  her 
heart  could  see.  And,  still  weeping  and  still  })raying,  but  softly  now,  she  fell  asleep. 

She  slept  on  calmly,  without  a  dream,  for  hours.  The  siur  had  iKUssed  round 
the  hill  and  left  her  in  gniteful  shadow.  The  low  song  of  the  birtls  luvl  died  away. 
'I’hey  had  flown  down  into  the  valley,  and  jieiched  themselves  on  the  waving 
branches  where  the  sunbeams  played  the  most  cheerily,  'nicn  with  dazzled  eyes 
and  rustling  beaks  they  swelled  out  their  twittering  ehorus,  rocking  themselves  Jis 
they  sang. 

And  Nina  slept  the  more  soundly  that  they  were  gone.  Her  lija  were  half- 
parte.1,  and  the  white  teeth  glistened  between,  making  her  look  almost  as  if  she 
smiled.  The  mountain  breeze  had  cooled  the  flush  on  her  cheeks  ;  she  Wiis 
perfectly  white  and  calm,  like  some  statue  of  marble,  the  image  of  young  and 
beautiful  death.  You  could  see  that  her  slumbers  were  sound  and  dreamless  by 
the  perfect  tranquillity  of  her  face  and  the  sweet  peacefulness  that  brooded  over 
her  closeil  eyelids. 

She  never  knew  what  sound  had  suddenly  awoke  her.  It  might  have  been 
some  wooilland  murmur  that  the  west  wind  deepened  into  a  moan  ;  it  might  have 
been  some  insect  buzzing  about  her  and  sweeping  her  face  with  its  wings ;  but 
by  a  quick  jerk,  as  it  were,  she  sprang  out  of  her  deep,  heavy  slumber  into  quick 
consciousness.  Ami  it  seemed  to  her  that,  with  her  sleep,  she  had  cast  aside  some 
pitinful  burden.  The  scales  liad  fallen  from  her  eyes,  melted  away  by  her  tears. 
She  could  see  everything  clearly  now.  She  hatl  never  truly  repented,  altliough  slie 
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Lad  fancied  herself  so  repentant.  She  ha<l  always  been  struggling  against  her 
sentence,  instead  of  taking  it  as  the  expiation  of  her  sin.  And  there  had  been 
such  mercy  sliown  her,  after  all !  But  she  had  not  taken  it  thankfully.  Her 
whole  thought  had  been  given  to  the  world,  and  her  faidt  had  only  seemed  to  her 
so  terrible  because  it  would  bring  her  earthly  shame.  And  then  the  degrading 
marriage  she  had  phmned  with  this  same  idea  of  evading  some  of  the  penalties  she 
had  justly  incurred — what  coulil  have  been  more  rash  and  wicke<l  ?  To  sell 
herself  for  gold  and  rank  to  a  man  she  could  only  loathe,  and  believe  herself 
justified  in  such  a  step,  under  any  circumstances !  How  plainly  she  saw  now 
all  her  infatuation — how  gratefully  she  opened  her  blinded  eyes,  and  welcomed 
the  true  light,  coming  as  an  answer  to  her  prayers  I 

She  got  up  from  her  green  couch,  and  began  to  walk  homeward  at  a  quick 
pace.  She  liad  girded  on  a  shirt  of  mail,  and  Dame  Oldum's  taunts  would 
have  bounded  off  harmless  had  they  been  launched  at  her  now.  She  reached 
the  base  of  the  hill,  and  was  just  turning  into  the  village,  when  she  came 
suddenly  upon  Captain  Marsh  and  Gabrielle  de  Pene.  There  must  have  been 
some  change  in  her  face — a  reflex  of  her  inward  feeling — for  both  stared  at  her : 
one  anxiously,  the  other  carelessly. 

“  You  look  like  your  old  self  again  to-day,”  said  Gabrielle  presently,  nearly 
choking  Nina  with  her  white,  winding  arms.  “  I  w'anted  to  scold  you  for  running 
away  and  making  us  all  so  afraid,  but  I  can’t,  for  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  with  a 
quiet,  cahn  look  in  your  eyes  once  more.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  been 
so  wild  and  searching  for  months  now,  that  I  could  never  dare  think  of  you  ? 
It  always  made  me  cry.  But  you  are  going  to  be  happy  again  now,  Nina  ?" 

“  I  shall  be  different,  I  think,”  she  answered  almost  solemnly.  “  It  is  not 
possible  that  I  sliould  ever  be  what  you  would  call  happy  again,  but  I  shall 
be  contented  and  cahn.  I  am  able  now  to  leave  everything  in  God's  hands,  and 
submit  myself  entirely  to  Him.  Whatever  may  come  to  me  I  shall  meet  it 
steadily,  and  that  is  all  I  or  any  one  else  can  exj^ect.” 

“  How  strangely  you  talk !”  exclaimed  Gabrielle  in  a  perplexed  tone.  “  Captain 
Marsh,  will  you  make  Nina  explain  her  strange  conduct  ?  I  feel  so  curious.” 

But  as  Gabrielle  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  and  Cyril  would  not  heed  her 
commands,  Nina  escaped  free  of  any  inconvenient  questionings,  and  entered  the 
house  without  having  been  forced  to  betray  the  secret  of  her  morning's  walk. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  LOUDLY  WOOER. 

Nina  was  first  in  the  gardens  that  evening.  She  no  longer  dreaded  to  meet 
Lord  Gillingham.  Her  decision  was  made,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  a  wise  and 
proper  one,  from  the  sudden  peace  that  had  fallen  on  her  spirit.  Calmly  now,  and 
without  a  struggle,  she  left  her  fate  in  high  hands.  After  long  and  bitter 
wrestlings,  Nina  had  come  on  the  hidden  truth  at  last. 

I  There  must  have  been  some  expression  in  her  face  that  was  not  very  encouraging 

I  to  a  wooer  such  as  Lord  Gillingham,  for  as  he  took  her  cold  hand  and  pressed  it, 

i  he  felt  sore,  somehow,  that  his  cause  was  lost. 

r  You  gave  me  every  hope  last  night,”  he  blurted  out  in  an  exas|>erated  tone. 
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“I  have  publicly  annonnood  our  engagement;  it  seems  to  me  rather  late  to 
retract  now." 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  misled  you,”  answered  Nina  quietly,  “  but  it  seems 
to  me  better  for  both  that  I  should  retract  now  than  repent  when  it  is  too  late.” 

“And  pray  may  I  ask  what  has  made  you  change  your  mind  so  suddenly?” 
inquired  the  earl  with  restrained  anger.  “  The  fickleness  of  your  sex  is  proverbial, 
but  I  might  have  expected  to  find  you  ready  to  hold  by  a  promise  made  so  recently 
ai  last  night  ” 

“  I  giive  you  no  promise.” 

“  It  was  implied,  if  not  actually  spoken.  You  certainly  meant  me  to  under¬ 
stand  that  I  should  be  accepted.” 

“lam  afraid  I  did ;  but  since  then  circumstances  have  occurred - ” 

“  What  circumstances?”  asked  the  earl  sharply. 

“That  poor  Rose  Woodman,”  answered  Nina  in  a  sad,  gentle  voice,  more 
suggestive  than  reproachful. 

“And  they  have  been  telling  you  that  I  was  to  blame  there  ?” 

Nina  bowed  her  head. 

“  Then  I  say  it’s  a  lie  1” 

“  But  Dame  Oldum  said - " 

“lam  not  accountable  for  her  falsehoods,”  roughly  interrupted  the  carl. 

“  But  you  must  have  known  of  these  reports,  my  lord,  and,  for  the  poor  girl’s 
sake,  it  was  your  duty  to  contradict  them.” 

“  It  was  not  my  duty  to  trouble  myself  at  all  with  the  matter.  If  people  will 
talk,  let  them  talk.” 

“In  fact,  you  proinisod  Dame  Oldum  to  be  silent,”  said  Nina  with  cold  scorn. 
“  I  begin  to  understand  the  whole  plot  now.” 

“  My  motive  was  one  most  women  would  readily  forgive ;  it  was  to  win  you.” 

“And  do  you  think  that  was  the  way?”  said  Nina  indignantly.  “I  hope 
I  have  more  heart  and  conscience  than  to  be  bought  by  another  woman’s  tears. 
And  after  destroying  Rose’s  young  happiness,  and  defiling  her  home,  how  were  you 
any  nearer  to  me?  Can  you  answer  me  that  question?” 

The  carl  began  to  sec  that  his  interests  would  best  be  consulted  by  candour 
and  honesty.  He  would  rather  have  told  a  lie,  if  it  would  have  answered  his 
purpose  as  well ;  but  it  would  not,  and  he  felt  it  advisable,  for  once  in  his  life,  to 
speak  the  truth. 

“  You  must  know,”  began  his  lordship,  “  that  the  dame  had  managed  to  hear 
in  sesne  way,  of  my  affection  for  you.” 

“  You  told  her,  you  mean,”  interrupted  Nina,  as  haughty  as  any  princess. 

“  There  was  no  necessity  for  that ;  it  was  already  generally  understood.  It  has 
long  been  the  fashion  of  the  neighbourhood  to  join  our  two  names  together.” 

“  And  what  was  the  arrangement  between  you  and  Dame  Oldum  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you  exactly,”  answered  the  earl  with  charming  candour,  “  and 
you  will  see  then  how  highly  I  valued  your  favour." 

“  Well,  go  on.” 

“  The  dame  was  to  use  some  influence  she  possessed  over  you  for  my  beneflt, 
on  condition  that  I  helped  her  to  dispose  of  Rose  Woodman,  so  as  to  get  her  out  of 
her  son’s  way.” 

“  And  you — a  nobleman,  a  man  of  ancient  lineage,”  esclaimcd  Nina,  flushing 
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il.cp  red  itt  her  indignation — “you  entered  into  such  a  shameful  contract!  My 
lor.l,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  had  found  it  impossible  to  become  your  wife.” 

“  Have  a  care— don't  provoke  me  too  far,”  said  the  carl  in  a  deep,  hoarse  tone 
of  rage,  and  his  dim  eyes  gave  a  sudden  fl.'ish  of  menace.  “  I  don’t  pretend  to  bo 
a  saint.  But  I  loved  you,  and  I  made  you  a  fair  offer;  many  women,  higher 
than  you,  and  quite  as  beautiful,  would  have  jumped  at  it.  I  shouldn’t  call  it 
much  like  an  insult  for  a  man  in  my  position  to  bestow  his  love  on  the  daughter  of 
a  country  squire.” 

“  Your  love !”  exclaimed  Nina,  her  round  red  lip  curling  with  scorn.  “  Why 
do  you  desecrate  the  name?  Dame  Oldum’s  confidant.  Rose  Woodman’s  traducer, 
my  lover !  No,  no,  my  lonl ;  I  have  fallen  low  enough,  but  not  so  low  as  that.” 

“  The  first  poet  I  seemed  to  have  shared  with  you  for  some  time  iiast,”  said  the 
carl,  trying  to  check  his  ^lassion,  in  order  that  he  might  strike  every  separate  blow 
with  effect.  “  She  cannot  talk  enough  of  your  generosity  to  her.  It  does  not  do  to 
believe  everything  you  hear,  I  know ;  but  some  people  seem  to  think  that  Miss 
Nina  Marsh's  morals  are  hardly  as  those  of  Caesar's  wife  sliould  be,  above  suspicion ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  Cajsar  himself  might  naturally  expect  some  little 
licence.  Five  miles  beyond  Beechwood  there  is  a  bleak,  di'solate  spot  where  the 
rocks  are  high,  and  the  tides  strong.  The  dame  says  she  met  you  there  one  evening 
bent  on  a  strange  errand.  This  nuy  be  scandal,  but  it  has  a  wonderful  air  of 
truth,  especially  when  you  hear  the  whole  tale.” 

Nina  tried  to  move  away,  weakly,  but  he  caught  fiercely  hold  of  her  hands. 

“  You  will  marry  me  now?”  he  hissed  into  her  car. 

“  Never !”  she  said ;  “  I  would  die  first !” 

“If  you  refuse  me  you  must  take  the  consequences.” 

“  Tliat  I  am  willing  to  do,”  she  answered,  freeing  herself  by  a  sudden  effort. 
“  I  would  rather  pass  my  whole  hfe  in  a  prison  than  be  your  wife  for  one  week. 
You  have  yoim  answer,  my  lord.  Now  do  your  worst.” 

Her  pale,  scornful  face,  her  hard-set  lips,  her  air  of  proud  defiance,  impose.! 
upon  him  for  the  minute ;  she  swept  him  a  regal  bow,  and  glided  away  before  his 
hot  rage  h;ul  left  him  a  word  to  say.  He  walked  off  discomfited,  and  she 
returned,  panting,  to  the  house. 

She  stopiied  in  the  hall  a  few  minutes  to  collect  her  scattcretl  senses  and 
comixwc  her  countenance.  Then  she  himried  up-stairs.  She  seemed  to  long  for  a 
sight  of  Cyril’s  face,  as  If  the  mere  glance  w'ould  give  her  strength  and  offer 
her  protection  from  foes  without  and  foes  within.  Never  had  she  loved  him  and 
yearned  for  him  so  strangely.  She  should  creep  to  his  chair,  and  sit  down  by  him 
ulently.  And  presently,  when  no  one  was  looking  or  .listening,  she' should  Bte.al 
her  hand  inito  his,  and  whisper  in  her  faintest  voice,  “  Cyril,  I  am  sick  of  suffering, 
and  harassed  by  my  enemies ;  take  me  to  yoiuself,  and  let  me  hide  away  from 
every  one  in  the  shelter  of  your  arms.  I  know  I  shall  be  safe  there,  and  happy,” 

There  was  a  tender  light  in  her  eyes  as  she  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and 
crossed  the  threshold  with  her  low,  lingering  step.  But  suddenly  she  halted,  and 
a  piercing  cry,  like  that  of  some  wild  animal,  passed  her  white  lips.  Her  head 
swam  confusedly,  her  perceptions  grew  dim  ;  but  she  could  hear  a  deep, 
triumphant  voice  addressing  her  as  “  my  wdfe,”  and  a  low  growl  in  her  ears,  “  The 
scoundrel  ”  Then  she  flung  up  her  arms  with  a  passionate  wail  and  fell  to  the 
floor  in  a  lead  faint. 
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I  THINK  there  are  few  people  who  did  not  hear  with  a  feeling  of  personal 
sorrow  and  loss  the  news  that  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  dead.  To  most 
of  us,  I  imagine,  the  sad  tidings  came  on  Christmas  morning,  flinging  a  sliadow 
across  its  accustomed  associations  of  mirth  and  festivity.  We  all  of  us,  probably, 
who  knew  and  loverl  his  writings,  recalled  some  fact  or  some  passage  from  them  as 
we  thought  of  his  departure  from  among  us  at  such  a  season.  One  remembered 
that  c.'irol  he  wrote  for  our  delight  at  the  Christmas  of  1848 — that  carol  wherein 
he  made  such  tender  reference  to  the  death  of  his  old  friend  Charles  Buller,  which 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  the  November  of  that  yeai’.  Another  of  us  heanl, 
ringing  in  his  car,  Thackeray’s  own  voice  singing  that  famous  “  Mahogany  Tree,” 
as  he  often  did  sing  it,  at  the  Punch  dinners.  A  third  smiled  as  he  thought  of 
“  Policeman  X’s  Dream  of  the  Three  AVaits,”  and  then  sighed  as  he  thought  of  its 
author.  And  yet  anotlier  recalled  the  “  Ilouiidabout  Paper”  that  told  how  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh  took  one  Bob  to  see  the  pantomimes  at  Christmas-tide,  18C0.  A 
fifth  thought  of  another  paper  in  the  same  series — a  sermon,  whose  text  was  Letts’s 
Diary,  and  wherein,  in  a  few  manly,  honest  words,  the  great  writer  pjiid  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  good  Prince.  For  my  part,  I  was  touched  by  the  thought  of 
the  last  pages  of  the  Cornhill  for  December,  18G0,  and  their  kindly  words. 

And  then  those  of  us  who  had  seen  him — as  who  had  not  ? — pictured  to  ourselves 
when  and  where  we  had  taken  what  we  little  thought  at  the  time  was  a  last  look 
at  him.  The  tall  form,  the  face  so  full  of  strong  thought,  the  grand  silver  hair, 
ro8<?  before  our  eyes  until  the  mist  of  sorrow  dimmed  them. 

I  wonder,  supposing  he  ever  meditated  on  the  subject,  if  he  was  aware  how 
widely — and  how  deeply — his  dtv.th  would  be  felt  by  those  he  had  amused,  and 
clmrmod,  and  taught  ?  If  such  were  the  case,  even  he  must  have  felt  proud  of  such 
a  conquest.  To  endear  yourself  to  millions  who  have  never  exchangetl  a  word 
with  you,  pcrh.Tiis  have  not  even  seen  you,  is  to  achieve  a  victory  indee<l. 

There  h;is  Itoen  a  very  happy  name  given  to  the  cycle  of  writers  of  whom 
Thackeray  is  the  chief — “The  Victorians.”  It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  at  this 
point  to  consider  what  rank  it,  and  in  it  literature,  now  holds  in  the  country. 

It  is  true  we  have  no  Secrekiry  Addisons — (Sir  Edward  Bulwer  I.ytton  would 
not  like  any  one  to  attribute  his  jxmition  in  the  House  to  his  literary  attainments) — 
nor  have  we  a  Swift  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Prime  Minister,  or  an  ambassador 
selected  for  his  brilliant  writings.  There  is  no  need  of  aristocratic  patrons  now  ; 
and  it  is  rather  a  disgrace  than  an  honour  for  a  man  of  letters,  or  one  describing 
himself  as  such,  to  date  from  ducal  residences  his  communications  to  the  Press. 

But  at  no  age  has  literature  held  its  place  so  well  and  purely.  The  great  man 
I  am  writing  of  moved  in  all  circles,  on  equal  terms  with  rank  and  riches. 

It  is  true  that  in  France  the  litterateur  is  a  welcome  guest  at  Compi6gne.  Yet 
1  doubt  if  such  an  invitation  have  not  as  many  disadvantages  as  it  has  advantages. 
Certainly,  to  judge  from  the  way  in  which  the  small  distinctions  for  such  service 
in  Government  gift  are  distributed,  it  is  well  that  there  is  no  Order  of  the  Fen, 
and  no  one  desired  the  institution  of  such  a  star  less  than  this  man  on  whom  we 
should  have  first  bestowed  it.  The  estimation  in  which  at  this  day  literature 
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Elands  socially  is  greatly  due  to  him.  He  was  a  man  at  home  in  the  society  he 
described — and  described  without  any  snobbish  glozing  of  its  faults  and  foibles. 

But  though  he  was  much  in  society,  Thackeray  never  forgot  his  old  friends. 
He  was  essentially  a  cliibable  man,  and  his  cronies  of  early  days  delighted  to  the 
hist  ill  his  comp-ony.  You  must  remember  this  great  writer  had  fought  his  way  up 
in  life,  and  it  had  been  a  hard  and  long  struggle  at  first.  His  writings  in  Fraser 
and  Punch  were  watched  and  noted  by  the  select  few,  who  knew  he  must  rise ;  but 
the  world  first  recognised  him  in  “  Vanity  Fair.” 

ITiose  early  days  were  spent  in  a  region  which  none  can  describe  as  he  has 
described  it : — “  A  pleasant  land  ;  not  fenced  with  drab  stucco,  like  Tyburnia  or 
Belgravia ;  not  gmmlod  by  a  huge  standing  army  of  footmen ;  not  echoing  with 
noble  chariots ;  not  replete  with  polite  chintz  drawing-rooms  and  neat  tea-tables  ; 
a  land  over  which  hangs  an  endless  fog,  occasioned  by  much  tobacco ;  a  land  of 
chambers,  billiard-rooms,  supper-rooms,  oysters ;  a  land  of  song ;  a  land  where 
soda-water  fiows  freely  in  the  morning ;  a  land  of  tin  dish-covers  from  taverns, 
and  frothing  porter ;  a  land  of  lotos-eating  (with  lots  of  cayenne  pepper),  of  pulls 
on  the  river,  of  delicious  reading  of  novels,  magazines,  and  saunterings  in  many 
studios ;  a  land  where  men  call  each  other  by  their  Christian  names ;  where  most 
are  poor ;  where  almost  all  are  young ;  and  where,  if  a  few  oldsters  do  enter,  it  is 
because  they  have  preserved  more  tenderly  and  carefully  than  other  folks  their 
youthful  spirits  and  the  delightful  capacity  to  be  idle.  I  have  lost  my  way  to 
Bohemia  now ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Prague  is  the  most  picturesque  city  in  the  world.” 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  sincercr  sorrow  for  Thackeray’s  death  anywhere 
than  in  the  land  he  thus  describes.  Young  literary  men  loved  him  for  the  victories 
he  had  won  for  the  cause,  and  no  less  for  the  great  example  and  the  grave  counsel 
he  afforded  them  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings. 

He  was  born,  in  1811,  at  Cidcutta,  where  his  father  was  a  Civil  Servant  of  the 
East  India  Comixiny.  The  family  came  from  Yorkshire. 

Charter  House — the  school  so  often  and  so  affectionately  described  as  Grey- 
friars  in  his  novels — had  the  task  of  educating  him.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  resided  for  a  time,  but  took  no  degree.  He  did  not  need 
academical  honours,  and  is  not  the  first  “  big”  man  who  wearied  of  a  university 
career  and  threw  it  up. 

His  first  ambition  was  to  become  an  artist.  Do  you  remember  how  he  told  us, 
some  two  years  or  so  ago,  at  the  Royal  Academy  Dinner,  that  he  took  some  of  his 
drawings  to  Dickens,  and  asked  for  employment  as  illustrator  of  the  even  then 
successful  novelist’s  works?  He  gave  up  that  line  in  despair  at  last,  and  took  to  the 
pen ;  but  he  alw'ays  loved  art  and  artists  to  the  end,  and  some  of  the  happiest 
descriptions  in  his  novels  were  those  of  the  pursuits  of  the  knights  of  the  palette. 
The  illustrations  he  drew  for  some  of  his  own  books  are  samples  of  his  powers.  I 
confess  I  liked  them  better  than  those  of  the  other  artists — skilful  though  they 
were — who  took  his  place  at  times.  There  was  a  distinct  character  about  his 
people,  and  some  rare  touches  of  humour  at  times.  Do  you  remember  the  plate  in 
“  The  Virguiians,"  where  silly  young  Warrington  was  falling  in  love  with  his 
elderly  cousin?  It  was  in  a  queer  old  garden,  wherein  a  headless  Cupid  on  a 
pedestal  was  aiming  a  stringless  bow.  How  quaint,  too,  were  the  illustrations  of 
“  Our  Street,”  and  “  Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball,”  with  the  great  and  glorious  Mulligan ! 

Yet  there  was  not  finish  enough  in  his  drawings — not  enough  of  the  dexterity 
and  skilfulness  of  the  experienced  professional  artist — and  it  is  not  difiicult  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  solicited  work  for  his  pencil  in  vain. 
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When  he  took  up  the  pen,  ho  wielded  it  with  the  practised  deftness  of  the 
skilled  writer.  That,  after  all,  and  not  the  pencil,  was  his  weapon.  But  though 
the  wise  kuew  the  handwriting  of  genius  os  soon  as  ho  began,  he  was  long,  as  I 
have  said,  before  he  obtained  a  hearing  from  the  general  public. 

lie  wrote  for  Fraser,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  and  for 
Punch  and  the  Examiner,  and  probably  for  other  i>eriodicjils  as  well.  I  have  seen 
some  of  his  eiirliest  essays,  I  fancy,  iu  the  shape  of  srpiibs  for  his  friend  BuUer’s 
elections  at  Liskeard ;  and  they  are  squibs  full  of  “  go,”  and  fun,  and  fire,  that  must 
have  bothered  the  poor  candidate  they  were  flung  at  terribly. 

I  think  some  of  his  happiest  things  were  written  in  these  times.  Were  there 
ever  such  imitations  as  his  novels  in  the  style  of  popular  authors  ?  “  The  Great 
lloggarty  Diamond,"  “  llie  Shabby  Genteel  Story,”  “  Major  Geohegan” — to  read 
these  titles  is  to  recall  what  hours  of  delight  and  mirth  I  Then  what  a  story  was 
“  Barry  Lyndon !” — it  was  as  true  to  human  nature  as  anything  Defoe  ever  wrote. 

But  by-and-by  came  the  blare  of  trumpets  with  which  the  world  openetl 
“Vanity  Fair.”  From  that  time  the  interest  in  his  least  trifles  of  the  pen  has 
been  unflagging — witness  the  tremendous  sale  which  the  Cornhill  at  first  had. 

“Vanity  Fair,”  “  Pendeunis,”  “Esmond,”  “The  Virginians,”  “The  New- 
comes,”  “  Philip” — does  this  short  list  enumerate  all  the  novels  that  have  given 
such  vast  delight  ?  Alas !  yes :  the  seventh  was  arresteHl  by  the  hand  of  Death. 

But  he  was  a  traveller,  too.  The  “  Fat  Contributor”  had  seen  the  wonders  of 
the  East,  and  told  of  them  in  the  famous  “  From  Cornhill  to  Cairo.” 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  here,  as  characteristic  of  the  good  feeling  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  Thackeray,  that,  after  his  visit  to  America,  he  did  not  “  make  a  book” 
out  of  his  entertainers.  It  was  not  from  want  of  power,  for  the  Cairo  trip  and 
the  French  and  Irish  Sketch  Books  settle  any  doubt  on  that  point.  And  it 
would  have  sold  everywhere.  But  I  fancy — it  is  pure  conjecture,  I  own — that  he 
saw  a  great  difference  between  the  “tourist  with  a  piurpose”  in  the  former  in¬ 
stances,  and  the  welcomed  and  beloved  guest  of  a  great  nation  in  the  last  case. 

His  essays  were  intellectual  treats.  Even  the  commonest  subjects  borrowed 
interest  from  the  light  of  his  genius.  Was  there  ever  a  series  of  such  wise  and 
pleasant  chat  as  the  “  Roundabout  Papers  ?”  Among  his  papers  in  Fraser,  too,  the 
description  of  an  execution  stands  out  as  vividly  in  my  recollection  as  the  black 
silliouette  of  the  gallows  that  frowned  in  it  like  a  blot,  as  it  is. 

Then  there  were  those  Christmas  books  of  his,  of  which  I  named  one  or  two 
just  now.  And  besides  those  I  named  were  “  Doctor  Birch,”  “  Rebecca  and 
Rowena,”  and  that  unsurpassed  story  for  children,  “  The  Rose  and  the  Ring.” 

“  And  is  this  all  the  story  of  his  life?”  you  ask.  Very  nearly.  A  list  of  his 
works,  and  one  or  two  little  incidents,  make  up  all  that  the  public  know  of  it. 
The  public  know  that  he  contested  the  city  of  Gxford  with  Mr.  Cardwell  in  1857. 
It  was  creditable  to  “  Town”  that  he  was  only  defeated  by  1,085  to  1,018.  It  was 
not  so  creditable  to  “  Gown”  that  he  never  received  an  honorary  degree.  The 
universities  had  nothing  to  offer  the  master  and  model  of  English  composition. 

The  public  also  know  one  or  two  of  the  little  annoyances  with  which  little 
men  pursued  him — for  the  last  time,  while  he  was  unconsciously  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  I  will  say  nothing  of  that  here,  but  leave  the  future  to  punish  ; 
nor  will  I  enter  into  the  details  of  an  earlier  incident,  when  some  people  were 
astonished — not  very  reasonably — ^that  the  veteran,  who,  after  the  long  fight  under 
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a  sultry  sky,  retired  to  the  mosquito  curtains  of  his  tent — the  club — should  have 
brushed  away  an  unexpected  creature  that  stung  him  in  what  he  had  thought  a 
safe  retreat.  I^t  these  things  pass.  There,  then,  remains  only  the  fact  that 
■\Villiam  Makepeace  Thackeray  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  18G3,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  has  already  shown  signs  of  her 
inheritance  of  genius. 

There  was  one  great  trial,  one  sorrow  in  this  man’s  life — a  trial  he  bore  nobly, 
and  a  sorrow  he  suffered  in  silence.  He  did  not  tell  them  to  the  world,  and  trade  on 
them,  os  lesser  men  would  have  done,  lie  buried  them  in  that  great  heart  of  his, 
where  only  God  could  see  them.  It  is  not  for  us  to  intrude  on  them ;  though, 
doubtless,  were  we  permitted,  we  might  learn  a  lesson  of  enduring  love  and 
Christian  resignation  from  one  whom  the  ignorant  have  called  a  cynic.  As  it  is, 
we  revere  him  the  more  for  his  reticence,  and  respect  it.  Only  his  Maker  knew 
what  his  sufferings  were,  and  He  has  now  healed  them. 

1  have  said  he  was  held  by  some  to  be  a  cynic.  Since  his  death  the  universal 
testimony  of  all  who  knew  him  has  swept  away  the  absurd  error,  and  shown  him 
the  gentlest,  the  most  genial  of  men.  The  charities  he  delighted  in  so  secretly,  and 
exercised  with  such  infinite  delicacy ;  the  forethought,  the  feeling,  the  friendship 
that  made  it  only  necessary  to  know  him  in  order  to  love  him — these  are  reveale<l 
now.  It  is  hardly  needed.  Any  but  the  most  superficial  reader  must  have  seen 
the  warm  heart  beating  under  the  disguise  in  his  writings.  It  always  seemed  to 
me,  when  I  read  them,  that  he  w:«s  saying,  “  Conte,  my  brothers,  you  see  we  all 
have  our  foibles  and  our  faults,  in  spite  of  our  great  virtues  I  I^et  us  be  kind  to 
one  another!”  Humble  cliarity  was  the  moral  of  his  stories  to  my  mind  always. 
There  are  many  ways  of  writing  novels.  You  can  make  yoiu'  good  people  im¬ 
possibly  good  and  your  bad  ones  irredeemably  bad ;  or,  what  is  worse,  you  can 
make  us  sympathise  with  your  bad  ones,  and  not  care  about  your  good  ones. 
'I  hackeray’s  people  (he  used  to  call  them  his  “  puppets,”  but  they  were  flesh  and 
blood)  were  so  true  to  the  admixtiu^  of  virtues  and  failings  in  this  life,  that  the 
rhort-sighteel  among  his  rciulers  sighed  for  the  incomparable  Pamelas  and  double- 
dyetl  villains  of  the  Minerva  press,  and  called  this  genius  a  cynic. 

I  think  the  cry  is  silenced  now.  At  all  events,  we  do  not  hear  it  from  any  one 
we  care  about,  though  it  suits  the  purixrso  of  some  to  shriek  it  over  his  grave. 
He  is  known  now  for  what  he  was — a  gentle,  honest,  kindly  man  of  genius. 

Was  he  poet?  I  do  not  know — or,  rather,  I  dare  not  say.  For,  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  poet  ?  Is  it  rhyme  ?  When  was  there  such  a  linking  of  words  as  his,  in  the 
“  White  Squall,”  for  instance?  Is  it  melody?  When  did  verse — .ay,  or  prose — 
ever  flow  so  smoothly  in  the  English  language  as  his?  How  the  tambour  rings  in 
the  “  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  1”  How  musical  are  twenty  things  I  could  mention  1 
Take  at  random  the  “  May  Day  Ode”  to  the 

"Qaeen  of  innnmeraLlo  realms 
Sitting  beneath  the  building  elms 
Of  English  Ua;." 

Is  it  pathos  that  makes  a  poet? — he  possessed  it.  Is  it  humour? — it  was  his. 
Is  it  imagination  ? — he  was  rich  in  it. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  he  would  have  been  considered  a  poet  if  he  had  not 
been  a  novelist.  I  count  a  very  ragged  little'  jKtmpblct  of  his  btdlads  among  my 
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“  jxv  ts,”  and  I  love  “  The  King  of  Brentford's  TcsUinont,”  “  Tbe  Age  of 
Witdom,"  “1  he  Cane-iottomcd  Chair,”  “llie  Sorrows  of  Werther,”  and  “  The 
Battle  of  Limerick"  with  an  abiding  love.  If  I  could  ever  keep  my  “  poets”  pro¬ 
perly  arranged,  that  dilapidated  book  would  stand  next  to  Horace,  a  near  relative. 

Others,  I  know,  do  not  coincide  with  me  in  my  opinion  of  him  as  a  poet.  But 
there  is  no  question  about  his  prose.  He  stauds  quite  unrivalled  in  the  ease,  the 
polish,  the  vigour,  and,  more  than  all,  the  clearness  of  his  style.  I  think  you  could 
take  up  a  book  of  his  for  the  first  time  and  read  it  aloud  from  beginning  to  end 
without  being  perplexed  by  a  crabbed  construction. 

At  tbe  touch  of  his  magic  pen,  in  those  giant  fingers,  the  English  language 
became  alternately  a  lute,  a  trumpet,  au  organ.  There  was  nothing  that  he  could 
not  do  with  it :  it  marched  to  battle,  it  danced  at  weddings,  it  stole  slowly  after 
funerals,  it  capered  in  motley. 

If  I  were  asked  for  the  best  specimens  of  his  style  I  should  name  his  lectures. 
“  The  Four  Georges”  is  finished  like  a  priceless  gem.  But  for  subject  as  well  as 
style — to  hear  this  master  of  English  composition  discoursing  elcxiuently  of  the 
great  dead  writers — commend  me  to  “  The  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 

And  to  think  that  we  can  never  hear  him  again!  Alas  that  it  should  be  so! 
Of  course  we  have  what  he  has  written — enough  to  delight  us  all  for  our  lifetime, 
and  our  children  after  us  to  the  end  of  time,  for  he  will  bear  reading  over  and 
over  agidn.  But  there  was  something  to  look  for  while  he  lived  ;  there  is  always  a 
charm  in  novelty,  and,  moreover,  who  was  ever  satisfied  in  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  ?  Much  os  he  has  given  the  nation  to  store  up,  it  still  longed  for  more. 

And  now  we  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  his  female  characters,  a  subject 
of  interest,  I  hope,  to  the  readers  of  the  Englishwojian's  Domestic  Mag.vzine. 

Wliat  author — ay,  or  authoress — has  ever  painted  women  as  Thackeray  painted 
them  ?  I  think  no  one.  Some  of  the  likenesses,  it  is  true,  were  not  flattering,  nor 
were  the  models  he  drew  from  the  representatives  of  the  sex,  but  one  and  all  they 
were  real  living  women.  Most  authors  are  content  with  the  description  of  a  pretty 
face  and  fine  clothes.  But  he  had  a  higher  appreciation  of  women.  His  female 
characters  bad  hearts  and  brains,  and  are  swayed  by  passions  and  sway  others 
through  them.  They  are  not  dolls  to  have  love  made  to  them,  and  to  be  handed 
over,  like  a  gift  off  a  Christmas  tree,  to  the  deserving  hero  at  the  end,  and  huddled 
out  of  sight  in  a  wedding-coach. 

He  appreciated  women,  and  knew  their  influence  and  their  sphere :  he  therefore 
delighted  to  paint  them,  as  few  others  have,  after  maiTuige,  which  is  where  woman’s 
chief  life  begins,  and  where  novels  usually  conclude. 

I  don’t  mind  admitting  that  Becky  Sharpe  is  the  only  woman  I  ever  truly 
loved — in  a  book.  There  she  is,  like  the  tiger  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wood  loves  so  much — in  a  cage — very  beautiful,  and  perfectly  harmless. 
Her  plots  and  finessing,  her  cool  determination,  her  unscrupulousness,  are 
marvellous.  If  they  only  do  credit  to  her  head,  aud  not  her  heart,  at  all  events 
even  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  female  characters  in  fiction. 

I  fear  I  must  admit  that  Amelia  appears  a  little  silly.  But  I  think  real 
goodness  is  apt  to  appear  silly  to  outward  view.  It  is  the  dove  that  is  harmless — 
the  serpent  that  is  wise  1 

But,  fair  readers,  if  in  “Vanity  Fair”  the  one  representative  of  your  sex  was 
wicked  and  the  other  weak,  cannot  you  pardon  it  for  the  sake  of  the  miniature  of 
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the  little  child?  Were  there  ever  such  children — off  Sir  Joshua’s  canvas — as  there 
are  in  'J'liackeray’s  writings?  I  could  instance  them  by  the  score.  He  loved 
children,  or  he  could  never  have  described  them  thus.  We  have  been  told  how  he 
doated  on  his  two  girls. 

How  many  of  us  envy  them  the  i<rivilcge  of  growing  up  under  such  a  father’s 
guidance !  Such  a  lot  is  given  but  to  few.  'I'o  have  been  in  daily  commune  with 
a  man  hkc  that,  what  was  not  that  worth  ?  1  would  have  been  his  secretary,  nay, 
his  errand-boy,  or  the  printer's  devil  that  waited  while  the  proofs  were  corrected  in 
that  neat  hand.  Alas !  vidi  tantum,"  as  he  has  spoken  of  others ! 

Is  it  out  of  place  in  this  magazine  to  recall  the  lonely  father  watching  over 
those  two  girls  ?  I  think  not :  it  seems  to  me  to  appeal  very  tenderly  to  the  hearts 
of  women.  It  suggests  a  painting  to  me  that  I  should  like  to  see  accomplished  by 
hir.  Sant,  who  gave  us  that  exquisite  scene  from  Dicky  Steele’s  childhood  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  1  should  like  to  see  the  father,  after  a  long  night’s  toil  in 
the  times  of  early  struggle,  going  into  his  children’s  room  for  a  last  look  at  the  two 
little  heads  on  the  pillow.  A  sleeping  little  one  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  Nature.  How  tliat  great  heart  must  liave  been  stirred  to  its 
loving  depths  by  the  sight  of  those  solacing  treasures — the  wee  pet  lambs,  from 
whose  fold  he  felt  so  strong  to  drive  away  harm  and  the  wolf ! 

But  I  must  continue  my  cahilogue  of  female  portraits.  I  hope  all  my  readers 
are  satisfied  with  that  portion  of  the  gallery  called  “  Pendennis.”  There  is  that 
splendid  Fotheringay,  and  the  little  Fanny,  each  perfect  in  her  way ;  but  what 
can  we  do  but  simply  bow  down  reverently  before  the  goodness  and  sweetness  of 
Helen  Pendennis,  and  the  wisdom  and  womanhood  of  l^aura?  Some  of  us — happy 
are  we  who  do  so — know  Helen  Pendennis,  and  love  her  in  real  life.  But  Laura 
is  the  very  ideal  of  a  perfect  woman.  Wherever  she  appears,  here  or  in  subsequent 
novels,  she  brings  an  atmosphere  of  home  and  purity  with  her.  I  know  nothing 
to  compare  with  her  in  the  range  of  fiction.  She  is  faultless  as  a  conception  of 
character  from  first  to  lasto-even  to  her  crowning  woiuanhness  in  loving,  and 
marrying,  and  making  happy,  a  man  who  is  not  worthy  to  tie  her  shoe ! 

Lady  Rockminster,  the  Begiun,  and  Miss  Frisby,  again,  are  three  portraits 
from  life.  Though  they  hardly  enter  the  foreground,  they  are  finished  to  a  line. 

TheuThere  is  Blanche  Amory.  She  is  not  Becky  Sharpe  again,  but  a  distinct 
and  different  person,  with  her  sentiment  which  she  thinks  real,  and  a  spark  of 
genuine  affection  under  all.  There  is  one  bit  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  where  Pen 
finds  her  playing  the  piano  to  Foker,  which  is  inimitable.  When  she  is  about  to 
wipe  her  tears  away,  but  remembers,  as  she  stretches  out  her  hand  for  her 
handkerchief  lying  on  the  piano,  that  it  conceals  Foker’s  present  of  jewellery,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  stroke  of  genius ! 

In  “  Esmond” — which  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  greatest  of  his  novels — he 
has  enriched  the  world  with  two  splendid  women — Beatrix  and  her  mother.  There 
is  a  slight  family  hkencss  between  Madame  Esmond  and  Mrs.  Pendennis,  but  it  is 
only  the  inevitable  likeness  of  the  family  of  angelic  women. 

Beatrix,  both  in  this  book  and  subsequently  in  “  The  Virginians,”  is  a  triumph 
of  art.  That  she,  whose  varying  features  photography  could  not  have  caught, 
should  live  in  a  pen-and-ink  outline  so  vividly  is  wonderful.  As  the  Baroness 
Bernstein  she  enlists  much  of  our  sympathy.  As  Beatrix  we  admire  her  just  as 
Esmond  did — blindly. 
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There  are  other  good  female  characters  in  “  The  Virginians.”  The  cousin  of 
Harry  Warrington  and  her  sister  are  both  capital.  It  has  Is'en  cliargefl  against 
Thackeray  that  he  re{>cateJ  that  incident  of  the  cousins'  falling  liist  in  and  then 
out  of  love  in  “  Philip.”  I  leave  my  feniale  readers  to  decide  the  question  for 
themselves ;  but  my  own  belief,  founded  on  personal  exiwrience,  is  that  boys  begin 
by  falling  in  love  with  their  cousins,  just  as  they  take  the  measles  or  whooping-cough. 

Mrs.  Lambert  adds  another  to  the  list  of  fair  Christian  matrons  whom  we  have 
learned  to  know  through  Thackeray.  As  for  her  daughters,  they  arc  gems.  In 
their  characters  Thackeray  seems  to  h.ave  delighted  to  sliow  how  he  could  limn  the 
imlikeness  in  resemblance,  so  to  speak,  of  two  sisters.  A  man  could  have  trusted 
his  heart  to  either  in  full  assurance  of  her  goodness  and  virtue. 

Then  comes  “  The  Newcomes,”  with  another  splendid  type  of  a  fine  English 
girl — good  in  spite  of  her  artifici.al  breeding — in  Ethel.  Poor  little  Roeey  we  all 
love  and  are  sorry  for.  Her  mother  is  a  mere  miracle.  “  The  Old  Campaigner” 
in  itself  is  an  invention  of  genius  in  the  way  of  descriptive  nomenclature.  Nor 
must  we  forget  I^ady  Kew,  a  witch  of  Endor  moving  in  the  best  circles ;  and  yet 
even  she  has  a  tender  and  good  comer  in  her  heart.  Then,  too,  there  is  poor,  ill- 
used,  erring  Clara  Newcome — who  can  help  jiitying  her,  or  shuddering  at  the  awful 
truth  of  the  wretchedness  of  her  position  with  llighgate,  after  he  takes  her  away  ? 

Lastly  we  come  to  “  Philip.”  Here  we  have  once  more  a  group  of  female 
characters  the  delineation  of  any  one  of  which  would  make  an  author’s  fame.  The 
she-majors  and  she-geuerals  are  inimitiible.  'I'hcy  reek  of  the  garrison.  Then  there 
is  an  entirely  new  figure  in  the  Baronne  de  Smolensk,  living  nobly  in  her  poverty  as 
a  Frenchwoman  only  can  do.  There’s  pretty  Charlotte,  moreover,  girlish  and  inno¬ 
cent,  a  very  rose,  with  her  beautiful  devotion  to  the  man  of  her  choice.  There  are 
also  the  she-Twj’sdens  and  Mrs.  Mugford.  But  pre-eminent  is  the  Little  Sister. 
In  her  Thackeray  achieved  a  triumph.  He  never  lets  you  forget  her  humble  station 
and  want  of  education,  and  yet  he  never  permits  your  respect  for  her  to  be  shaken. 

But  I  find,  as  I  reconsider  my  list,  that  I  have  omitted  many  types.  There 
are  Mrs.  Bungay,  and  Captain  Bandon’s  wife,  and  Fanny  Bolton’s  mother,  and 
the  bad  Baroness  in  “  The  Newcomes,”  and  I’m  afraid  to  say  how  many  more. 

I  have  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  enumerate  these  women,  with  a  wonl  or 
so  of  their  characteristics ;  but  I  think  I  have  done  enough  to  recall  them  to  the 
memory  of  my  readers.  If  I  have  done  so  I  need  not  do  any  more,  for  I  feel 
assured  they  will  recognise  in  the  man  who  created  this  gallery  of  female  portraits 
the  one  subtle  delineator  of  their  sex’s  peculiarities.  I  think  the  mothers  of  England 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Thackeray  for  a  series  of  matrons,  from  Helen  Pen- 
dennis  down  to  that  motherly  Little  Sister,  such  as  no  other  hand  has  ever  attempted. 

There  was  a  gathering  of  England’s  best  and  greatest  by  Thackeray’s  grave. 
There  were  many,  too,  among  the  crowd  unknown  and  unnoticed — young  pilgrims 
from  Bohemia,  old  grey-headed  friends  fallen  on  evil  times,  admirers  of  his  geniivs 
as  well  as  lovers  of  himself.  It  must  have  been  a  touching  and  a  rolemn  sight — 
most  touching  and  most  solemn  at  the  last.  Then,  it  is  recorded,  the  t»vo  daughters, 
who  inherit,  with  so  much  love  and  admiration,  much  of  their  father’s  goodness 
and  greatness  of  mind,  drew  near  the  grave  and  gazed  in,  looking  their  last! 
Looking  their  last !  Could  volumes  speak  more  than  those  few  words  ’? 

So  there  they  left  our  dead  General  I 

I  always  think  of  Thackeray  as  a  General.  It  seems  to  me  fitting  to  hang 
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laurel  over  Ida  picture — the  laurel  is  draped  with  crape  now.  Ah  me  I  we  put  up 
the  evergreens  and  the  laurel-branch  on  Christmas  eve,  and  on  Christmas  morning 
there  was  crape  to  be  added  to  it. 

The  reason  why  the  thought  of  Thackeray  calls  up  a  martial  and  warlike  fancy 
is,  I  believe,  because  1  read  of  tenor  than  anything  else  an  essay  of  his  entitled  “  Nil 
Nisi  Bonum,”  in  the  second  number  of  the  Cornhill.  Since  his  death  I  have  read 
it  with  yet  deeper  interest,  and  have  been  most  particularly  struck  with  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  much  that  he  writes  concerning  Macaulay  and  Irving  to  himself.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  is  thinking  aloud  all  through  it.  I  know  of  no  urmon  so 
wholesome  and  so  delightful  as  this  essay. 

In  it  he  shows  his  instinctive  horror  of  all  prying  into  private  life  for  the 
purpose  of  public  rehearsal  of  its  incidents.  Somebody  had  done  this  to  Irving, 
and  Thackeray’s  good  taste  shudders  at  it,  as  a  sensitive  skin  twitches  at  a  touch. 
And  about  the  secret  of  Irving’s  life  he  writes  in  words  strangely  fitting  his  own 
case  and  his  own  conduct : — 

“  He  had  loved  once  in  his  life.  The  lady  he  loved  died,  and  he  whom  all  the 
world  loved  never  sought  to  replace  her.  I  can’t  say  how  much  the  thought  of 
tliat  fidelity  has  touched  me.  Does  not  the  very  cheerfulness  of  his  after-life  add 
to  the  p.athos  of  that  untold  story  ?  To  grieve  always  was  not  in  his  nature,  or,  when 
he  had  his  sorrow,  to  bring  all  the  world  in  to  condole  with  him  and  bemoan  it.  De<‘p 
and  quiet  he  lays  the  love  of  his  heart,  and  buries  it,  aud  the  grass  and  fiowers 
grow  over  the  scarred  ground  in  time.” 

It  is  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  that  he  uses  the  soldierly  meUphor  which  is 
so  strongly  impressed  on  me  that  I  always  speak  of  him  as  our  General : — 

“  If  any  young  man  of  letters  reads  this  little  sermon — and  to  him,  indeed,  it 
is  addressed — I  would  say  to  him,  ‘  Bear  Scott’s  words  in  your  mind,  and  be 
good,  my  dear.”  ’  Here  are  two  literary  men  gone  to  their  account,  aud  luus  Deo, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  fair,  aud  open,  and  clean.  Here  is  no  need  of  apologies 
for  shortcomings,  or  explanations  of  vices  which  would  have  been  vutucs  but  for 
unavoidable  &c.  Here  are  two  examples  of  meu  most  differently  gifted ;  each 
pursuing  his  calling ;  each  speaking  his  truth  as  God  bade  him ;  each  honest  in  his 
life ;  just  and  irreproachable  in  his  dealings  ;  dear  to  his  friends ;  honoured  by  his 
country ;  beloved  at  his  fireside.  It  has  been  the  fortunate  lot  of  both  to  give 
uncountable  happiness  and  delight  to  the  world,  which  thanks  them  in  return  with 
an  immense  kindliness,  respect,  affection.  It  mar  not  be  our  chance,  brother 
scribe,  to  be  endowed  with  such  merit,  or  rewarded  with  such  fame.  But  the 
rewards  of  these  men  are  rewards  paid  to  our  service.  We  may  not  win  the  baton 
or  epaulettes ;  but  God  give  us  strength  to  guard  the  honour  of  the  flag !” 

Since  he  himself  selected  the  metaphor,  I  look  uix>n  this  great,  good,  and  brave 
man  as  the  leader  of  the  literary  army.  He  rose  from  the  ranks,  where  he  carried 
a  musket  with  the  rest  of  us.  He  has  led  us  with  honoiu*,  and  covered  our  banner 
with  victories. 

And  so  with  muffled  drums  and  arms  reversed  we  leave  him,  where  those  two 
fond  women  looked  their  last,  in  his  grave  at  Kensal-green.  His  grave  is  not  very 
far  from  that  of  one  with  whom,  in  my  mind,  he  almost  ranks  in  personal  love. 

They  did  not  know  each  otlier  in  life — they  have  met  now,  doubtless — but  I 
have  often  regretted  that  lliackeray  and  Thomas  Hood  were  not  acquainted  with 
each  other.  The  melancholy  jester  and  the  tender-hearted  cynic  would  have  seen 
and  appreciated  each  other’s  qualities.  The  poet,  who  often  laughed  because  ho 
would  not  weep,  would  have  had  a  sympathy  with  the  kindly  philosopher  and  great 
gcuius,  who  frowned  because  he  would  not  be  seen  smiling. 
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A  TAI.K  OF  SOCIETT. 

CIIArXER  XV. 

A  DECLAHATIOX  OF  WAU. 

“  Da  cote  ilo  l.'i  barbe  cat  la  tonte-puissanco.” — .Vo/iVir. 

“  J’cnrage,  qaand  je  vois  dcs  fcmmc3  ignoraiitos.” — Mdurc. 

A  VERY  little  table,  and  a  very  little  teapot  in  front  of  a  nice  little  fire,  and 
two  liwlica  seated  in  two  comfortable  little  chairs  with  soft  little  cushions  at  their 
Iflcks,  and  two  neat  little  footstools  under  their  little  feet.  1  he  little  tea^xit  is 
Ixiiling  over  with  mischief,  and  hisses  and  bubbles  with  enjoyment,  singing  a  song 
of  encouragement  that  both  ladies  appreciate.  The  fire  erackU's  and  sparkles,  and 
laughs  all  over,  shining  through  and  through  itself  with  glee.  The  lamp  delibe- 
r.ately  winks  his  eye  at  one  lady,  and  chuckles  to  her  to  “  go  on.”  The  cat  sitting 
purring  on  the  hearth  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  deliberation  as  to  whether 
there  may  not  be  creatures  in  the  world  nearly  as  sly  .as  itself. 

“  Is  all  this  true  that  you  tell  me  ?”  .asks  Mailame  Bartolini. 

“  I’erfectly,”  answered  little  Mrs.  Arundel,  drawing  her  face  into  a  serious 
expression,  and  looking  ns  sadly  as  she  could  at  the  Italian. 

“  Catherine’s  English  lover — dear  to  her  from  childhood — was  really  on  his  way 
to  Florence  when  she  marred  all  his  haiipincss,  and  sacrificed  her  hopes  for  GiulioV” 

Mrs.  Arundel  nodded,  and  then  shook  her  head  to  and  fro  with  a  succession  of 
deep  sighs. 

“  It  is  dreadful,”  said  Madame  Bartolini. 

“  It  is  frightful,"  said  Mrs.  Aruudel.  “  The  poor  young  thing  will  die.” 

“  Like  Giulio,”  said  Ma<lame  Bartolini. 

Again  Mrs.  Arundel  nodded,  and  as  she  tried  to  throw  the  expression  of  a 
death's-head  into  her  face,  and  succeeded,  her  nod  wns  as  good  .as  a  funeral  at  least. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?”  cried  Madame  Bartoliui,  wringing  her  hands.  “  Catherine’s 
marriage  was  all  my  doing.  I  believed  it  would  save  Giulio’s  life,  but  I  think 
now  he  knew  he  was  going  to  die  that  day.  Oh,  Mrs.  Arundel,  I  was  so  blind  I  1 
prepared  for  their  wedding  with  so  much  joy  1  He  seemed  so  well  that  morning, 
and  I  took  them  both  in  my  arms  as  my  children,  shedding  tears  of  thankfulness 
over  their  clasped  hands.  Ah,  I  remembered  afterwards  poor  Giulio’s  sad  look  at 
my  joy,  and  I  remember,  too,  that  he  only  appeared  joyful  when  Catherine 
embraced  me  and  called  me  ‘  mother.’  His  last  look  was  bent  on  my  face,  ns  she 
stood,  with  her  arms  around  me,  entreating  me  to  take  cemfort,  for  God  had  given 
me  a  d<aughter  though  He  took  the  son.  His  eyes  lighted  up  at  her  words,  and  he 
died  with  that  sparkle  of  joy  still  in  them.  Yes,  I  remember  now  their  looks  on 
c.ach  other  that  morning  when  they  saw  my  renewed  hope  and  gaiety.  I  remember 
their  conference  in  secret  the  evening  before.  I  remember  Catherine’s  jiale  face 
and  frequent  tears  during  my  glad  preparations ;  and,  above  all,  I  see  Giulio’s  eyes 
turn  continually  from  me  to  her,  as  though  he  said,  ’  She  is  your  mother — comfort 
her.’  Oh,  Mrs.  Arundel,  I  sec  it  all  now!  This  marriage  was  a  concerted  thing 
between  them  to  give  me  a  home  and  a  daughter.” 
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“  I  think  it  was,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel. 

Let  me  do  the  little  spider  justice :  she  was  in  tears. 

“  I  am  not  long  for  this  world ;  what  can  I  do,”  cried  Madame  Bartolini, 
“  before  I  die,  to  restore  to  Catherine  the  happiness  she  has  lost  for  my  sake  ?” 

“  You  must  undermine  Lord  Marshton,  that’s  all,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel. 

“  Undermine  my  lord  ?” 

“  Yes.  It  is  all  his  doing,  this  nonsense  with  Maude,  and  I  won’t  stand  it. 
lie  encourages  poor  Fred  to  make  love  to  his  penniless  niece  till  he  hears  of  old 
Eyrecourt’s  death,  and  knows  his  nephew  is  coming  to  Paris ;  then,  like  an  ogre  as 
he  is,  he  crunches  up  Fred’s  bones  in  a  twinkling,  and  sends  him  packing.  There’s 
one  comfort,”  continued  Mrs.  Arundel,  shaking  her  forefinger  in  the  air,  and 
holding  her  web  tightly  crushed  within  her  pahn :  “  if  he  is  an  ogre,  his  wife  is  a 
true  ogress ;  that  is,  a  great  baby  in  a  wig  and  a  French  bonnet ;  and  of  course  I 
shall  treat  her  like  an  ogress,  and  circumvent  her  husband  at  every  point  with  her 
own  delicious  help.” 

“Ah,  I  don’t  understand  anything  you  say,”  said  Madame  Bartolini,  “but  I’ll 
do  all  you  tell  me.” 

“  Quite  right,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel ;  “  I’ll  give  you  your  orders  to-morrow.  You 
owe  me  this  indemnification  for  having  baffled  me  completely  at  Florence,  besides 
keeping  my  curiosity  on  the  stretch  for  three  years.  1  knew  from  Lady  Clover- 
hill’s  letters  that  Eyrecourt  was  attached  to  Catherine.  Ah !  the  old  lady  teat 
anxious  for  the  match !  But  poor  Giulio’s  arrival  completely  deceived  me  as  to 
Catherine’s  sentiments.  She  appeared  so  entirely  devoted  to  him  that  of  course  I 
thought  it  was  a  regular  love  affair,  and  I  quitted  Florence  before  the  marriage,  I 
confess,  in  great  vexation.  You’ll  excuse  me,  Madame  Bartolini.  Now  I  know  the 
whole  truth,  my  feelings  are  changed  entirely,  but  I’m  sure  you’ll  acknowledge  I 
had  reason,  then,  to  be  vexed.  One  likes  to  see  a  rich  Englishwoman  marry  in  her 
own  country  and  among  her  own  people.  I  was  delighted  to  see  Catherine  in  a 
dead  faint  this  evening ;  it  told  me  all  I  wanted  to  know.  And  though  she  won’t 
stir  even  her  little  finger  to  secure  her  own  happiness,  she  has  got  a  friend  who 
will.  Ah,  ah !  my  Lord  Marshton,  I  wonder  how  you  are  feeling  to-night  1  Quito 
comfortable.  I’ve  no  doubt.  If  you  don’t  take  care  you  sha’n’t  even  have  Frtxl 
Simper  for  Maude.  I  who  wove  that  web  around  him  can  undo  it  with  a  touch 
of  my  finger.  I  feel  aggravated  when  I  think  of  that  man,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  despises  all  us  women.  I’m  longing  for  action,”  continued  Mrs.  Arundel,  while 
her  white  fingers  twinkled,  so  rapidly  were  they  working  at  the  web,  “  and  I  believe 
I  shall  suffocate  if  I  don’t  open  the  campaign  to-morrow.” 

“  Stop,”  said  Madame  Bartolini ;  “  you  forget  that  Catherine  considers  herself 
much  ill-used  by  this  Englishman  of  yours.  He  owes  her  some  explanations.” 

“All  nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel.  “  It  is  useless  to  wait  for  a  man’s  expla¬ 
nations.  A  woman  must  explain  first ;  a  man  must  see  everything  clear  before  him 
before  he’ll  speak,  and  it  will  take  him  a  month  to  understand  that  his  way  it  clear. 
A  woman  will  understand  at  once.  Let  as  clear  Eyrecourt’s  brain  first — it  is  quite 
a<ldli'd  now,  or  he  never  would  have  projKised  to  Maude — and  I’ll  respond  for 
Catherine  afterwards.  Good-night,  Madame  Bartolini ;  I  will  not  keep  you  up 
any  longer ;  you  look  pale.  Itecollect  you  are  installed  as  my  aide-de-camp,  and 
will  come  to  me  for  orders  to-morrow.” 

“  The  idea !”  said  Mrs.  Arundel  to  herself,  as  she  walked  from  the  Italian’s  room 
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to  her  own — “  the  idea  of  that  man’s  supposing  I’m  going  to  let  him  snap  up  Eyre- 
court  for  that  insignificant  little  Maude !  Why,  Fred’s  too  good  for  her !  But 
Marshton  is  not  the  man  to  baffle  me ;  what  I  began  so  well  at  Florence  I  mean  to 
finish  well  at  Paris.  If  Catherine  doesn’t  marry  Eyrecourt  she’ll  never  marry — 
never  live  in  Pingland — never  be  of  any  use  to  me  and  Aruudel.  She  miitt  attend 
to  her  estates  and  her  poor  people ;  she  must  give  the  Brentwood  living  to  my 
second  boy — I  know  the  present  incumbent  is  neaily  off  his  legs — and  slie  must 
secure  .t^rundel’s  next  election  for  him.  I  know  Catherine’s  nature;  she’ll  bo 
grateful  to  me  all  her  life — so  will  Eyrecourt ;  he's  a  fine  fellow,  and,  married  to 
her,  he'll  be  somebaly  in  the  world.  Her  money,  her  influence,  her  love,  will  make 
him  show  forth  what  he  really  is,  whereas  he’d  sink  into  a  nonentity  with  Maude 
by  his  side.  He’d  be  ten  times  more  lonely  and  useless  than  he  is  now,  besides 
being  poor,  and  irritable,  and  disgusted  all  his  life  long.  He  would  never  be  able 
to  help  his  friends ;  and  Catherine,  with  all  her  money,  without  a  husband,  without 
political  influence,  would  not  have  much  in  her  power ;  so  what  good  will  they  ever 
be  to  IIS  unless  they  marry  and  come  to  England  ?” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TJIE  FIRST  BATTERY  OPEXS  IT  RE. 

“  And  wilt  thou  leave  mo  thus, 

Tliat  hath  loved  thee  bo  Ion?, 

In  wealth  and  woe  among?  ^ 

And  is  thy  he.irt  bo  strong 
As  for  to  leave  mo  thus? 

Say  nay !  say  nay !” — Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  secret  opening  of  the  Arundel  campaign,  Catherine 
received  a  most  loving  and  unexpected  letter  from  Lady  llushbrook,  saying  slie  w;vs 
just  come  to  Paris,  and  Catherine  really  must  spend  a  long  afternoon  with  her  that 
very  day. 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel,  who  had  schemed  the  whole  thing, 
“  since  you  must  go  I  suppose  I  must  bear  it,  but  you  won’t  forget  to  come  home  by 
ten  to  join  my  little  party,  will  you  ?” 

“  You  are  quite  sure  you  have  not  asked  any  one — I  mean  the  Marshtons  ?” 
said  Catherine.  “I’m  afraid  I  don’t  like  them  much.” 

“  No,  no,”  answered  Mrs.  Arundel,  smiling ;  “  I  have  not  even  asked  Maude. 
I  perceive  you  tire  of  giving  that  girl  good  advice ;  I  have  not  heard  you  say  a 
word  to  her  lately  on  her  embarras  de  choix." 

Catherine's  cheeks  crimsoned,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

“  Lord  Eyrecourt,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel  that  same  evening,  “  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  me  on  so  short  an  invitation.  I  feel 
truly  obliged  to  Lady  llushbrook  for  introducing  us  to  each  other ;  as  one  of  poor 
liady  Cloverhill’s  oldest  and  most  ultimate  friends,  I  cannot  but  take  a  warm 
interest  in  her  grandson.” 

Eyrecourt  thanked  her,  and  shook  hands  cordially — innocent  fly  that  he  was — 
with  the  scheming  little  web-spinner. 
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“  Aud  uiiiist  I  congralulate  you  V”  she  asked  iu  a  low  voice.  “  Is  it  rc.illy  true 
you  arc  going  to  marry  your  cousin  ?” 

liOrd  Eyrecourt  had  none  of  the  cmbarrassincnt  of  a  lover. 

“  Is  it  not  time  for  rae  to  marry  ?”  he  answered,  laughing.  “  I  am  getting 
quite  an  old  bachelor.  I  a.ssure  you  my  uncle  has  given  me  no  peace  on  the  score 
of  marrLige  for  the  last  year.  And,  indeed,  Mrs.  Arundel,”  he  added  seriously,  “  1 
shall  be  grateful  to  Maude  for  a  new  interest  in  life,  and  doubly  grateful  if,  after 
having  known  me  since  childhood  as  her  cousin,  she  can  give  me  now  some  warmer 
affection.  She  is  so  young  and  innocent,  I  may  certainly  hope  to  win  her  first 
girlish  attachment.” 

Mrs.  Arundel  coughed  slightly,  and  looked  straight  out  at  the  bay-window. 

“  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Maude?”  said  Eyrecourt  anxiously. 

“  Oh  yes,  a  great  deal.  A  very  sweet  girl.  A  great  many  people  think  her  a 
very  sweet  girl.” 

'J  here  was  something  provoking  about  her  tone,  but  Eyrecourt  could  not  tell 
what  it  was  that  annoyed  him. 

He  found  himself  now  in  the  recess  of  the  bay-window,  where,  in  fact,  the 
great  web  wi«s  set,  and,  scarcely  knowing  how  he  got  there,  he  discovered  he  was 
seated  next  a  tall,  pale  lady,  dressed  in  black,  whoso  sad,  intelligent  face  appo,ar»l 
to  have  been  suddenly  smitten  into  age,  for  she  was  not  really  old.  And,  looking 
again  at  her  attenuated  features,  Eyrecourt  saw  that  grey  sh.adow  flitting  over 
them,  and  that  strange  expression  as  of  gazing  at  something  others  c.annot  see, 
which  is  so  often  the  precursor  of  de;ith.  Inexpressibly  touched,  he  Wiis  prepared 
to  listen  with  deep  attention  when  she  addressed  him. 

^he  spoke  in  French,  sometimes  adding  an  English  word  or  two,  with  an  accent 
that  was  not  French. 

An  adroit  little  hand,  with  a  bit  of  gossamer  white  silk  in  it,  which  its  owner 
had  the  effrontery  to  call  crochet,  dexterously  let  fall  a  curtain,  which  changed  the 
bay-window  into  the  securest  of  niches  for  a  tcte-a-tele. 

llie  conversation  turned  on  painting.  The  lady  took  up  a  book  by  her  side. 

I  have  some  sketches  here  I  should  much  like  to  show  you,”  she  said. 

In  another  moment  Eyrecourt  held  in  his  hand  Catherine's  ideal  sketch  of 
“  Patience.” 

“  I  like  it,"  he  said  simply.  “  Patience  is  a  female  virtue,  and  rightly  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  of  the  suffering  women  of  a  suffering  race.  The  artist,  too,  must 
have  borne  his  own  burden  well,  and  felt  it  keenly,  or  he  could  not  have  drawn 
this.” 

He  laid  it  down,  and  took  up  another.  This  time,  after  one  look,  his  face 
flushed  suddenly,  and  he  bent  lower  and  lower  over  the  drawing. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon — did  you  say  you  drew  these  ?”  he  said  without  looking  up. 

Tire  lady  watched  him  keenly. 

“  Oh,  no !”  she  answered  carelessly. 

He  knew  this  room  ;  he  marked  the  correctness  of  every  detail ;  he  remembered 
that  glove ;  he  had  left  it  behind  him  on  the  day  of  their  betrothal,  and  his  heart 
beat  now  as  he  recalled  the  pleasure  he  felt  on  finding  Catherine  treasured  it  as  a 
memento.  His  eyes  filled  gradually  with  the  old  tenderness  as  he  gazed  on  the 
bright  face  he  remembered  so  well. 

“  May  I  ask - ?”  he  said. 
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“  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  directly,"  the  Lady  went  on ;  “  but  you  must  see  the 
other  drawings  first ;  that  is  only  one  of  a  series." 

Eyrccourt  could  not  persuade  himself  to  relinquish  the  first  picture ;  ho  still 
held  it  when  he  took  the  other  into  his  hand,  but  he  started  and  let  it  fall  as  ho 
saw  this,  too,  was  Catherine.  He  beheld  her  as  she  was  in  London.  The  pain, 
the  sickness,  the  hope  deferred,  the  long-suffering  love — all  were  portrayed  here. 
His  heart  bled. 

“  She  loved  mo  then"  he  said  bitterly  to  himself,  “  and  but  for  treachery  and 
worldlLuess  I  should  not  now  be  what  I  am ;  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  risk  honour 
and  happiness  in  the  hands  of  a  girl  who  has  not  much  heart  to  give,  even  if  1  can 

win  that  little.  O  God !  why  did  Catherine  forsake  me  ? - I  iierceive  these  ai'o 

portraits,”  he  said  in  an  unsteady  voice. 

“  Yes,  they  arc  portraits  of  a  young  countrywoman  of  yours." 

“  1  see ;  yes,  I  thought  so.  Was  the  artist  an  Italian  ?  She  must  have  given 
him  the  details." 

“  She  drew  them  herself.  Here  is  the  last  of  the  story.  He  must  have  been 
a  » trange  man  that  forsook  such  a  woman !" 

Eyrecourt  lost  his  self-possession,  and  seized  the  lady  by  the  hand. 

“He  never  forsook  her!”  he  cried.  “He  was  made  to  believe -  Oh, 

madam,  pardon  me.  What  does  this  mean  ?” 

“  She  was  very  desolate  when  she  drew  that,”  said  the  lady. 

“Could  she  think  so  meanly  of  me?”  murmured  Monro,  as  ho  gazed  on  the 
picture  of  the  “  Forsaken  Pilgrim.” 

“  Lord  Eyrecourt,  I  would  give  much  to  hear  you  take  your  own  part 
indignantly.  I  would  give  the  rest  of  my  short  life  to  know  that  when  Catherine 
drew  that  desolate  sketch  she  was  mistaken.  She  drew  it — she  laid  bare  her  sorrow 
to  cure  the  mad  love  of  my  unfortunate  son.  It  is  not  just  that  I  should  let  you 
speak  further  without  telling  you  my  name.  I  am  Madame  Bartolini.  Catherine 
is  my  daughter.” 

“  It  is  too  late  to  speak  of  myself,  madam,”  said  Lord  Eyrecourt,  rising.  “  Your 
daughter-in-law  can  want  no  explanations  now ;  for  your  son's  sake  I  withhold 
them.” 

“  Stop !”  cried  Madame  Bartolini,  seizing  his  arm.  “  There  shall  be  no  more 
mistakes  through  me  and  mine.  Do  you  not  know  that  my  son  is  dead? — that  ho 
died  two  hours  after  the  priest  joined  their  hands  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  she 
only  married  him  to  give  me  a  home? — to  be  to  me  the  dearest,  noblest  daughter 
tb.'t  mother  ever  had  ?” 

Lord  Eyrecourt  sat  down  again,  his  face  very  white. 

“  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this,”  he  said. 

Madame  Bartolini’s  streaming  eyes  and  clasped  liands  attested  her  agitation. 

“  I  shall  soon  die,”  she  said.  “  Thank  God  that  I  live  long  enough  to  tell  you.’ 

Itcipidly  and  succinctly  she  relate!  the  whole  history,  from  Catherine’s  first 
appearance  at  Rome,  pale,  sickly,  and  broken-hearted,  till,  grsulually  won  back  to 
health  and  cheerfulness,  she  fled  to  Florence  before  the  fear  of  breaking  Giulio's 
peace.  ITien,  with  many  tears,  and  many  tributes  to  Catherine’s  goodness,  she 
told  the  rest  just  as  we  Lave  seen  it. 

“You  will  not  refuse  exp’anationa  now,”  she  said,  as  she  strove  to  calm 
herself. 
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Lord  Eyreoourt  neither  mored  nor  spoke.  He  sat  with  his  head  bent  down, 
clasped  in  his  two  hands. 

She  touched  him. 

“  Speak,”  she  said ;  “  Catherine  will  soon  be  here.” 

“  It  is  still  too  late,”  said  Monro  in  an  altered  voice.  “  Catherine  is  rich ;  I 
am  engaged  to  Maude  Gifford,  who  is  penniless.  I  chose  her  deliberately,  and  for 
that  reason.  If  I  desert  her,  and  for  a  woman  of  wealth,  I  am  a  dishonoured  man 
for  ever.  Never  tell  Catherine  you  have  seen  me.  Tell  her  nothing.  I  will  bear 
all  the  misery  of  resting  still  under  the  sting  of  her  contempt.  I  will  renew  no 
memories  in  her  mind  in  the  selfish  wish  to  restore  myself  to  her  esteem.  No :  I 
have  borne  much — I  can  accept  this  also.  Thank  you,  Madame  Bartolini ;  I  am 
both  a  happier  and  an  imhappier  man  for  what  you  have  told  me ;  but,  believe  me, 
I  would  not  have  it  untold  for  all  that  life  and  honour  can  give.” 

The  fire  as  of  some  great  joy  gleamed  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  He  drew  back 
the  curtain  and  rose  to  go,  but  as  he  did  so  he  saw  in  the  large  glass  at  his  side  the 
pale,  small  profile  of  a  woman.  She  leant  with  one  arm  resting  on  the  piano,  her 
face  turned  away  from  the  singer,  but  shadowed  with  every  expression  of  the 
music.  She  wore  a  gold  coronet  shaped  of  wheatears,  and  her  white  drees  was 
here  and  there  looped  with  wheatears,  also  of  gold.  She  had  no  other  ornament 
about  her,  and  there  was  no  bouquet  in  her  hand. 

Eyrecourt  gazed  at  this  vision  in  the  glass,  and  stood  irresolute.  He  recognised 
the  face  that  for  years  had  haunted  him ;  he  saw  before  him  the  woman  who  was, 
and  had  been,  his  inner  life,  the  very  secret  of  his  soul,  the  hidden  root  of  all  his 
actions,  the  concealed  lava  over  which  his  life  had  run.  He  remained  spell-bound. 
She  turned  her  head,  and  her  full  face,  with  the  parted  lips,  the  beaming  eyes 
he  so  well  remembered,  came  upon  him  with  a  new  wonder  at  their  beauty  and 
a  fresh  agony  to  his  love.  Among  all  the  mirrored  faces  in  that  glass  he  saw 
but  hers. 

Now  Mrs.  Arundel  speaks  to  her ;  she  smiles,  and  looks  up  with  the  old  loving, 
pleading  look  which  had  always  won  from  him  an  assent  to  her  every  request.  A 
thousand  memories  throng  hotly  about  his  heart.  As  one  in  a  dream,  he  saw 
Mrs.  Arundel  leading  Catherine  towards  him.  Leaning  on  the  marble  table  before 
the  glass,  his  back  was  towards  the  approaching  figures.  Mrs.  Arundel  touched 
him  lightly  with  her  fan. 

“  Lord  Eyrecourt,  permit  me  to  introduce  a  very  old  friend  of  mine — Madame 
Bartolini  Brentwood.” 

He  turned.  Face  to  face,  after  a  breach  of  seven  years,  these  two  stood  thus, 
a  great  gulf  between  them  still. 

“  Mrs.  Arundel  I”  Catherine  involuntarily  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  pain  and 
reproach;  but  she  recovered  herself  almost  instantly,  bowed,  and  forced  her 
trembling  lips  into  speech.  “  Lord  Eyrecourt  and  I  have  met  before.” 

She  bowed  again  and  turned  away,  sitting  down  to  a  table,  and  drawing  a  book 
of  prints  towards  her,  while  vuth  one  hand  she  hid  her  face,  which  was  deadly 
pale. 

To  Eyrecourt  the  trial  was  frightful.  He  had  just  heard  a  history  which 
lifted  every  cloud  from  his  love,  and  restored  Catherine  to  him  as  in  her  early  days, 
yet  he  must  bear  this,  and  not  seek  to  regain  his  old  place  in  her  heart,  though  she 
had  again  possession  of  every  avenue  of  his.  •  He  gazed  at  her  cold,  averted  face 
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with  a  wild  agony  of  yearning  that  seemed  driving  him  mad,  and,  unable  to  bear 
the  pain,  he  fled  before  it. 

He  found  himself  in  the  street.  He  wandered  about  Paris  the  whole  night,  but 
never  knew  where  he  went. 

“  Well,”  said  the  little  spider  as  he  rushed  blindly  from  the  room,  “  he  has  not 
spoken  one  word,  but  he  is  in  a  delightful  state  of  mind !  I  wonder  how  Lord 
Marshton  is  getting  on.” 

How  these  dreadful  little  spiders  do  enjoy  the  struggles  of  the  flies ! 

“  Mrs.  Arundel,”  said  Catherine,  “  I  must  go  back  to  Versailles  to-morrow.” 

“  That’s  very  sudden,  my  dear,”  said  that  lady,  with  her  eyes  twinkling  a  little ; 
“but  you’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Here’s  an  invitation  to  the  ball  at  tho 
Tuileries  next  week,  and  you’ll  go,  that’s  certain.  By-the-bye,  that  handsome 
and  chilly  Ijord  Eyrecourt  is  going  to  Fontainebleau  to-morrow  for  a  fortnight. 
How  like  a  bear  he  behaved !  I’ll  not  ask  him  here  again.  You  knew  him  before, 
and  don’t  like  him,  of  course?  No,  nobody  does,  except  that  little  flirt  Maude,  and 
she  seems  inclined  to  throw  poor  Fred  over  altogether  for  his  sake.  Ix)rd  Marshton 
says  she’s  devoted  to  him.” 

This  speech,  with  at  least  three  fibs  in  it,  met  with  the  success  it  deserved. 

Catherine  stayed. 

“  Devoted  to  him !”  she  repeated  to  herself  scornfully  as  she  bent  lower  over 
her  book.  “  Her  love  is  a  fortnight  old,  and  mine — O  Grod !  is  the  service  of  a 
whole  life  nothing  ?” 

Lower  and  lower  bent  the  fair  head,  and  tears  fell  down  upon  the  page. 

“  Capital !”  said  Mrs.  Arundel,  as  she  drew  off  the  few  remaining  guests  into 
the  adjoining  room,  and  secured  Catherine  from  observation.  “  Really,  1  fancy 
Lord  Marshton  must  be  feeling  very  poorly  to-night.” 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

A  PATTERK  TO  HER  SEX. 

“  Le  valet  k  son  maitre,  nn  enfant  a  son  pure, 

A  son  snperienr  le  moindre  petit  frire, 

N’approche  point  encore  de  la  dociliK-, 

Et  do  I’obeissance,  et  de  I’lmmilite, 

Et  dn  profond  respect  oil  la  femme  doit  ctre 

Ponr  son  mari,  son  chef,  son  scignenr,  et  son  mattre.” — ifolUre. 

“  Mr  dear  Lady  Marshton,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  ?”  cried  the  voice 
of  Fred  Simper  as  he  came  headlong  up  a  large  draughty  staircase.  “  You’ll 
certainly  catch  your  death  of  cold.” 

“  Why,”  said  Lady  Marshton,  looking  helplessly  about,  “  I  don’t  know  whether 
Lord  Marshton  means  to  go  up-stairs  or  down-stairs  when  he  comes  out,  so  I’m 
waiting  here  to  see.  I’ve  been  here  nearly  an  hour.  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  Mr.  Eastwin 
would  not  keep  him  so  long !” 

^^Oh,  if  he  is  in  Mr.  Eastwin’s  office  he’s  safe  for  another  hour.  We  call  him 
‘  The  Bellows,’  he’s  so  long-winded.” 

Oh,  dear!”  said  Lady  Marshton  again,  in  a  very  weak,  watery  voice. 
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“  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  conung  into  my  room,  and  sitting  down,  Lady 
Marsliton,  to  wait  for  my  lord  ?  I  have  a  good  fire.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  if  we  leave  the  door  wide  open,  and  I  sit  right  in  the  doorway, 
it  might  do,”  said  Lady  Marshton,  putting  her  head  on  one  side  to  refiect,  like  a 
vcrj'  weak,  undecided  old  bird. 

“  1  think  it  will  be  a  bett'.r  arrangement  if  /  stand  in  the  doorway,”  said  Fred. 
“  Or  I  really  don’t  see  why  we  may  not  shut  the  door  and  make  ourselves  comfort¬ 
able  ;  v.'e  shall  hear  Lord  ^larshton  leave  Mr.  Eastwin’s  room.” 

Being  naturally,  incapable  of  deciding  for  herself.  Lady  ^Marshton  permitted 
Fred  to  do  as  he  liked,  although  she  would  have  been  far  less  uncomfortable  out  on 
the  cold  landing  than  here  by  the  fire,  in  nervous  expectation  of  hearing  her 
husband’s  voice  or  step. 

Fred  stirred  the  fire,  heaped  on  wood,  chatting  all  the  time,  and  then,  sitting 
down  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  suddenly  subsided  into  silence.  The  fact  was, 
the  brilliant  idea  had  just  entered  Fred’s  brain  of  enlisting  Lady  Marshton  on 
his  side,  and  getting  her  assistance  with  respect  to  Maude.  The  difficulty  was 
to  begin. 

“  'Fhe  young  ladies  are  greatly  enjoying  themselves  in  Paris,”  b(^n  Fred ; 
“  and  you  too,  I  hope.  Lady  Marshton.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lady  Marshton,  with  her  eyes  on  the  door,  “  I  go  out  whenever 
Lord  Marshton  likes,  and  we  have  parties  at  home  when  he - ” 

“  Maude — Miss  Gifford  has  not  seemed  quite  so  gay  lately,”  said  Fred. 

Lady  Marshton  moved  her  weak  eyes  from  the  door  for  the  space  of  a  second 
to  turn  a  look  of  feeble  surprise  on  Fred. 

“  Maude  not  gay  I  Why,  she  is  always  laughing.  There’s  Lord  Marshton ; 
no  it  isn't,”  said  I^ady  Marshton,  starting  up  from  her  chair  and  popping  herself 
down  again  like  a  very  worn-out  old  iudiarubber  ball. 

“  Lady  Marshton,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Maude.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no !  don’t  siwak  to  me,  pray  don’t,  Mr.  Simper.  Of  what  use  is  it 
to  speak  to  me  ?” 

Of  what  indeed,  Fred  might  well  have  asked  himself ;  but  being  a  diplo¬ 
matist,  he  knew  better  than  to  ask  himself  questions.  He  went  on  warmly — 

I  wish  you  to  know  the  truths  Lady  Marshton.  Maude  and  I  are  attached  to 
each  other,  and  if  she  is  now  encouraging  her  cousin,  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  her 
uncle’s  commands.” 

Lady  Marshton  looked  at  the  door  in  terror,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  not  only 
the  figiu%  of  Lord  Marshton  in  dire  wrath,  but  the  avenging  spirits  of  all  his 
ancestors  as  well. 

“  Oh,  pray  don’t,  Mr,  Simper!  It’s  of  no  use  telling  me.  You  know  Lord 
Marshton  docs  what  he  likes.” 

“  He  sha’u’t  do  what  he  likes  with  me.  Maude  loves  me,  and  I - ” 

“  But  Maude  is  very  fond  of  Eyrecourt  too,”  broke  in  Lady  Marshton,  who 
had  begun  to  cry,  and,  holding  her  little  nose  very  tight  in  her  handkerchief,  left 
her  watery  eyes  still  free  to  gaze  uneasily  at  the  door. 

“  Yes,  as  a  cousin.  1  know  }>oor  little  Maude’s  heart,  I  hope.” 

Well,”  said  Lady  Marshton,  “  she  say$  she  likes  him,  that’s  all.” 

“  Has  she  written  it  ?”  said  Fred  proudly. 

“  IjS  !  why  should  she  write  when  she  sees  him  every  day  ?” 
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“  She  saw  me  every  day,  yet  she  wrote  me  all  these.”  ■ 

Fred  took  a  packet  of  letters  from  his  desk,  and  held  them  up  triunipliantly.  j 

“  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  how  angry  her  uncle  would  be  if  he  knew  it !  And  he  says  j 

I'm  always  getting  him  into  trouble  with  my  relations.  But  you’ll  Iwhave  like  a  ! 

gentleman,  Mr.  Simper :  you  won’t  say  anything  about  those  letters.  If  it  came  to 
Monro’s  ears  he’d  break  off  directly.” 

“  Would  he?”  said  Fred  drily.  “  Look  here :  she  says  she  would  even  refuse  a 
duke  for  my  sake.”  ; 

“  But  Eyrecourt  had  not  proposed  then,”  said  the  innocent  Lady  Marshton. 

Fred,  lingering  over  his  beloved  letters,  and  seeking  out  passages  of  a  sweet 
description,  looked  quite  disgusted. 

“  Before  or  after,  what  does  it  matter  ?”  he  cried  sentimentally.  “  She  said  it 
from  her  heart,  that’s  enough  for  me.  Will  you  be  our  friend,  Lady  Marshton  ?” 

“  I — really  I — I’m  your  friend,  you  know,  Mr.  Simper,  but  I  don’t  see  what 
use  that  is  to  you.” 

“  I  shall  propose  for  her  to  Lord  Maishton,”  said  Fred,  coolly. 

“  Oh,  my  goodness  1”  cried  Lady  Marshton,  jumping  off  her  chair ;  “  he’s  coming ! 

Oh,  no,  he  isn’t.  How  relieved  I  am !  I  would  not  have  had  him  hear  you  for  the 
world.  Oh,  dear,  what’s  te  be  done  ?  Marshton  has  set  his  heart  on  this  match ; 
he  managed  it  all.  Directly  he  heard  old  Lord  Eyrecomt  was  dead,  he  said  to  me, 

‘  My  dear,  I  shall  marry  your  niece,  who  is  a  burden  to  me,  to  your  nephew,  who 
is  a  plague  to  me.’  Of  course  I  answered,  ‘  Yes,  my  love,  if  you  like.’  You  know 
Monro  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  if  Cloverhili  and  Marshton  would  give  a  portion  to 
hlaude,  he  would  double  the  sum,  whatever  it  was,  and  he  hoped  there  was  some 
good  fellow  in  Paris  who  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  news.  Marshton  said  at  once 
it  was  all  nonsense ;  that  he  was  too  poor  and  Cloverhill  too  stingy — my  brother  is 
stingy,  ^Ir.  Simper ;  Marshton  always  tells  me  the  truth  about  my  relations — to 
give  Maude  anything,  and,  if  Monro  wanted  to  provide  for  her,  he  had  better  marry 
her.  ‘  He  won’t  ask  me  or  Cloverhill  for  anything  then,’  he  said,  ‘  because  he's  too 
proud,  but  if  we  marry  her  to  any  one  else  we  shall  be  sure  to  be  c.alled  on  to  do 
something so  he  wrote  and  said  the  best  plan  would  be  to  make  her  Lady 
Eyrecourt.  A  very  clever  letter  it  was — quite  touching — speaking  of  Maude’s  beauty, 
and  helplessness,  and  simplicity.  And,  as  he  folded  it  up,  he  said,  ‘  There,  I  con¬ 
sider  that  business  done.  Your  nephew  is  a  bore,  Clementiua,  and  your  niece  is  a 
simpleton,  so  they’ll  do  very  well  together.’  ” 

“  Very  candid,”  remarked  Fred. 

"  Oh,  Marshton  is  amazingly  candid ;  it  is  one  of  his  great  merits,”  said  Lady 
Marshton,  removing  her  eyes  from  the  door  to  bestow  a  smile  on  Fred.  “  He 
didn’t  mind  telling  me  that  !Maude  was  much  prettier  than  my  girls,  and  the 
sooner  she  was  married  the  better ;  so  he  didn’t  let  Monro  dally  over  it.  As  soon 
as  he  got  him  to  Paris  he  spoke  to  Maude  himself,  and  then  told  Monro  what  he 
had  done,  and  how  delighted  she  was  to  hear  the  news,  upon  which  Monro  said  it 
appeared  he  was  to  be  made  a  lover  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  supposed  he  must 
play  out  his  part  now.  So  that’s  how  Lord  Marshton  settled  it.  Wasn’t  it  nice?” 

“  Very,”  said  Fred.  “  Why,  what  sort  of  a  fellow  is  this  Eyrecourt,  to  be 
mean  enough  to  buy  a  girl  with  his  coronet  who  he  must  know  doesn’t  like  him, 
and  whom  it  appears  he  doesn’t  care  for  himself  ?  I  should  be  ashamed  to  take  a 
wife  whom  her  relations  were  forcing  to  accept  me.” 
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“  Nobody  is  forcing  Maude ;  she  is  very  willing,”  said  Lady  Marshton. 

Fred  cast  his  eyes  on  his  beloved  packet  of  letters,  and  smiled  serenely. 

“Now,  if  you  had  said  Clementina,”  continued  Lady  Marshton,  “  I  would  not 
deny  that  I  consider  she  is  not  quite  so  eager  as  she  ought  to  be  to  obey  her  father’s 
wishes.  Clementina  certainly  does  cry  dreadfully.  You  have  no  idea  how 
Clementina  cries,  Mr.  Simper ;  and  yet  she  knows  that  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Hardcuff  will  strengthen  her  father’s  interest  amazingly  in  every  way.  So  what 
possible  objection  can  she  have  to  him  ?  Yet  she  cries  ;  dear  me,  how  she  cries !” 

“  So,  Lady  Marshton,”  said  Fred,  in  his  stateliest  manner,  “  I  am  to  expect 
nothing  from  you,  either  for  Maude  or  myself  ?” 

“Maude  doesn’t  cry,  Mr.  Simper;  and,  let  me  see,”  said  Lady  Marshton, 
reflecting,  “  she  doesn’t  have  fits  either.  No,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Simper,  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  ever  happened  to  her — at  least,  not  since  she  was  a  child,  when  she 
and  Barbara  fought,  and  Bab  bit  her  finger  nearly  to  the  bone,  and  she  fainted 
from  the  pain.  I  recollect  Marshton  said  it  was  a  good  thing  she  fainted,  as  she 
didn’t  suffer  so  much.  He  said  it  was  a  very  good  tiling  women  fainted  and  had 
hysterics ;  it  was  very  natural  and  right,  and  he  was  always  glad  to  see  it.” 

Fred  blew  his  nose  withjntense  irritation,  but  made  no  other  sign. 

“  Good  gracious !”  screamed  Lady  Marshton,  rushing  to  the  door  and  opening 
it  as  a  tap  was  heard  on  the  landing,  “  there’s  Lord  Marshton !  Oh,  no,  it’s  only 
an  old  woman  with  some  wood.” 

“  What  a  pity  you  didn’t  tell  him  to  whistle  when  he  came  out !”  said  the 
exasperated  Fred,  perpetrating  his  single  satire  with  bitter  enjoyment. 

The  old  woman  marched  into  the  room  with  the  wood,  leaving  the  door  wide 
open,  whereupon  Lady  Marshton,  like  a  released  poodle,  made  her  escape  to  the 
landing,  and  waited  tranquilly  for  her  master. 

When  at  last  he  came  out,  he  said  nothing  on  finding  her  there.  He  expected 
it,  just  as  a  man  expects  to  find  his  dog  waiting  for  him,  or  expects  to  see  his  pony 
at  the  gate  where  he  tied  it  up.  He  went  down-stairs  first,  without  a  word. 

“  Home,”  he  said  to  the  servant  as  the  carriage  door  was  shut.  Then,  without 
turning  his  head  towards  his  wife,  he  added,  “  I’ve  arranged  with  Hardcuff  for  the 
marriage  to  take  place  at  the  Embassy  on  the  21st  of  next  month.  I’ll  speak  to 
Eyrecourt,  who  is  horribly  irritable  lately,  and  anxious,  I  know,  to  have  the  bother 
over,  and  get  Maude’s  affair  off  on  the  same  day.” 

“  Dear  me,  how  Clementina  will  cry,  to  be  sure !”  said  Lady  Marshton. 

“  Stuff !”  answered  Lord  Marshton,  leaning  back  in  the  carriage  with  his 
newspaper.  But  he  roused  himself  and  put  the  paper  down  as  his  wife  slowly 
and  fully  related  her  conversation  with  Fred. 

“  The  Simpers  would  never  permit  their  son  to  take  that  niece  of  yours  unless 
Cloverhill  and  I  settled  something  handsome  on  her,” he  said;  “so,  unless  she’s 
to  be  a  burden  to  me  all  her  life  long,  I  must  marry  her  to  Eyrecourt  at  once. 
Take  care  he  hears  nothing  of  all  this.  We  must  get  the  wedding  over  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  furthest.  Clementina  must  wait  till  next  month.” 

“  Clementina  won’t  be  sorry,”  said  Lady  Marshton. 

“  That’s  an  absurd  remark  Your  family,  Maude  and  yourself  included,  are  a 
remarkably  intelligent  set  of  people,  I  must  say.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  said  Lady  Marshton. 
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STAGE  VII. 

The  longest  stage,  perhaps,  of  all  the  journey  was  that  upon  which  our 
travellers  had  entered  when  we  last  parted  with  them — the  one  amidst  the  gay 
revel  of  the  carnival  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  other  during  her  brief  wedding 
holiday,  looking  out  half  wistfully  at  the  great  heaving  sea,  and  thinking,  as  she 
watched  its  waves  surging  upon  the  beach,  of  that  future  to  which  she  had  so  short 
a  time  ago  devoted  herself.  The  starting,  you  see,  although  not  without  anxiety, 
is  cheerful,  and,  at  all  events,  so  strange  and  new,  that  the  journey  itself  can 
scarcely  be  indicated  by  it.  Soon,  however,  the  road  grows  more  monotonous, 
and  by-and>by  there  are  long  pulls  up-hill,  and  often  only  a  sorry  landscape  on 
either  side.  Ah  I  but  then  there  are  glorious  bursts  of  sunshine,  smooth,  level  roads 
here  and  there,  kind  greetings  by  the  way,  and,  above  all,  a  loved  fellow-passenger 
to  rejoice,  to  sympathise,  to  cheer,  to  sit  by  us  all  the  way  through.  In  cases 
where  bickerings  about  the  best  way  of  making  the  journey  or  mutual  reproaches 
on  account  of  unforeseen  discomforts  accompany  this  long  stage,  the  dreariness 
soon  becomes  almost  insufferable.  ’Twould  be  better  to  start  staff  in  hand,  and 
tramp  wearily  on  alone,  than  to  encounter  it,  if  one  only  knew  beforehand.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  fellow-passengers  are  mostly  booked  through,  and  must 
make  the  beet,  if  they  do  not  make  the  worst,  of  each  other’s  company.  Black 
Care — he  who  sits,  we  are  told,  like  a  sliadow  behind  the  horseman — will  sometimes 
overtake  them  at  some  part  of  their  journey.  He  may  be  waiting  for  a  scat  just 
where  the  road  looks  most  promising,  or  may  find  them  so  depressed  by  the  want  of 
variety  in  the  prospect,  that  he  climbs  up  behind  before  they  notice  him.  Let 
them  always  go  hand  in  hand,  or  he  may  come  between  them,  and  will  shut  out 
with  his  boding  presence  all  the  light  and  glory  of  the  changing  country  through 
which  they  pass.  Let  them  but  turn  upon  his  first  approach,  and  look  him  in  the 
face  together,  and  he  will  dwindle  before  God’s  own  sunlight  as  he  sees  it  refiected 
in  their  eyes. 

There  arc  those  who  will  say  to  all  this  that  it  is  very  well  to  speak  of  such  a 
journey  where  there  are  ample  means  and  resources  at  command,  as  in  the  case  of 
I.anra  and  her  husband ;  but  that  the  matter  bears  an  entirely  different  aspect 
with  regard  to  poor  little  Ruth — that  the  horses  of  her  stage  are,  in  fact,  of 
another  colour  altogetlier.  Now  this  evasion  of  the  subject  may  be  prevented  by  a 
simple  process.  Let  the  objector  who  has  entered  upon  this  part  of  the  life 
journey — ^those  who  have  not  are  out  of  court,  and  are  entitled  to  no  opinion — say 
solemnly,  hand  to  heart,  whether  its  unhappiness  proceeded,  in  his  or  her  case,  in 
any  first  instance  from  poverty  or  from  riches,  or  from  any  of  the  merely  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances  of  the  road. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  with  what  complacency  mankind  have  accepted 
proverbs  as  a  short  method  of  expressing  truth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  utterly  false  in  expressing  any  real  thing  whatever.  They  are 
so,  perhaps,  by  their  very  nature,  and  the  proof  that  they  are  so  is  unfortunately 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their  popularity.  For  they  express  only  one  side  of 
truths,  which  are  truths  only  as  they  are  many-sided — appeal,  in  fact,  to  the  one 
$ide,  or  the  seljishness  of  many-nded  or  self-sacrificing  humanity. 

“  When  Poverty  comes  in  at  the  door.  Love  flies  out  at  the  window." 
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There  is  one  of  them ;  to  which  we  heartily  wish  every  one  of  our  dear  readers 
would,  on  every  occasion  of  its  repetition,  say,  “  That’s  a  lie  I” 

Not  love  but  selfish  cowardice  seeks  to  escape  alone  from  the  unwelcome  visitor ; 
and  those  who  remain  may  well  be  glad  that  even  poverty  has  come  to  rid  them  of 
such  ns  he. 

Love  stands  there  by  the  hearth,  and  strives  to  beat  off  the  grisly  foe — with  all 
the  strength  that  Heaven  has  given  him  to  shield  his  dear  ones  from  the  touch  of 
that  icy  hand;  puts  his  heart  into  the  struggle,  and  so  prevents  his  too  near 
approach  ;  and  if  his  shadow  linger  about  the  threshold,  the  light  of  love  about  the 
hearth  suffices  to  show  that  even  poverty  may  be  suffered  as  a  messenger  of  God’s 
sending.  The  message  that  he  brings,  like  that  of  some  Eastern  envoys,  contains 
the  bowstring  that  shall  vanquish  him  at  last,  for  it  is  “work,  and  pray,  and 
love.” 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  essayist  if  he  were  less  prone  to  ramble  away  from 
these  pictures  by  which  the  artist  illustrates  this  seventh  stage  in  the  great  life- 
journey. 

“  Happy  is  the  man  whose  quiver  is  full  of  them” — not  meaning  pictures,  but 
children,  who,  in  fact,  are  pictures  of  our  best  selves.  Grim  Care  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  probable  fellow-passenger,  but  these  are  the  delightful  little  companions 
that  make  who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  voyage.  They 
are  each  of  them  beginning  one  stage  or  another  on  their  own  account,  too,  and 
this,  which  is  to  us  the  longest,  the  most  solemn,  and  the  most  responsible  of 
all  the  journey,  is  to  these  little  ones  only  the  outset,  before  they  have  begim  to  do 
more  than  just  look  round  them  to  wonder  and  admire.  It  was  after  the  birth  of 
the  eldest  boy  (now  sitting  with  the  coachman  in  front  of  that  pretty  waggonnette) 
that  Reginald  Aster  was  called  upon  to  proceed  on  the  mission  to  Pumpenhausen. 
It  was  a  very  delicate  piece  of  business  that  awaited  him  there,  for  the  Grand  Duke 
of  MangoUenwurtzelburg,  who  had  an  hereditary  interest  in  Pumpenhausen  itself, 
refused  to  relinquish  his  “never-to-be-extinguished  claim,  although  the  highly- 
respcctable  and  profoundly-imprcssive  Government  of  Great  Britain  would,  with 
always-eommendable  and  deeply-penetrative  sympathy,  appreciate  that  the  ever-to- 
be-deplored  condition  of  the  ducal  treasury  yielded  an  infinitesimally -imrepresent- 
able  income.”  This  being  interpreted  according  to  well-known  precedent,  was 
understood  to  mean  that  bis  inestimable  highness  of  MangoUenwurtzelburg  could 
be  bought  out ;  but  as  to  hint  at  such  a  supposition  would  have  been  to  ruin  the 
whole  negotiation,  the  situation  was  ticklish. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Reginald  Aster  played  a  quiet  game  of  cards  with  his 
highness,  came  away  with  a  bond  of  relinquishment  in  a  gold  snuff-box,  and  left 
behind  him  another  bond  for  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds 
four  and  sevenpence.  Thus  Europe  was  saved  from  a  great  conffagration,  and  the 
name  of  Reginald  Aster  stood  high  in  political  circles.  His  method  of  conducting 
high  official  business  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Trope.  Occasions  on  which 
the  latter  gentleman  would  think  it  necessary  to  assume  a  solemn  and  mysterious 
demeanour,  and  to  appear  in  a  black  suit  and  a  voluminous  white  neckcloth,  are 
got  over  by  Reginald  in  a  shooting-jacket,  and  while  smoking  a  cigar.  He  is,  in 
fact,  of  the  free  and  airy  school  of  statesmen,  a  school  which  has  at  the  present 
time  many  distinguished  examples  and  a  highly-distinguished  head. 

Now  fame  is  a  delightful  and  a  most  desirable  condition  of  success,  but  in 
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political  circlcB,  at  leaat,  it  required  a  firm  Bubstratom  of  property ;  and,  to  tdl  the 
truth,  the  Aaters  had  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  Ixdd  their  own.  There  were 
parties,  and  dinnen,  and  receptions  to  return  after  a  year  or  two  of  official  life  i 
and  whenever  Reginald  returned  from  almiad,  a  large  proportion  of  the  year’s 
inc(Hne  must  be  expended  in  this  way.  From  these  fermid  gaietiea,  uid  from  the 
scarcely  more  harasting  duties  of  his  office,  there  is  one  retread  to  whieh  he  rq)airs 
with  his  wife  and  chSdren  in  the  autumn  vacation.  The  good  old  duke  has  gone 
the  silent  journey  which  precedes  the  last  stage  of  all,  but  he  has  even  then  not 
forgotten  his  favourite  goMHhghter,  and  three  years  ago  bought  tor  her  all  that 
house  and  tenement,  with  the  land  thereunto  belonging,”  knotin  as  Ivy  Lodge, 
in  the  vSty  prettiest  nook  of  country,  net  sawe  than  seventy  mitea  from  London. 
Here  Ropnald  uhI  Laura  are  at  hoSue  asaOngst  their  children  J  talNl  here  thoae  little 
ones  CTter  upon  tinfar  fdeasant  stage  Ih  a  brui  new  waggonnette,  all  chooedate  and 
crimson,  and  a  pail'  of  steady,  ttui'^gtoomed  horses,  driven  by  Laura’s  old  page  of 
the  pony-chaise,  now  elevated  to  the  rank  of  coachnum.  In  that  waggonnette 
there  sits  another  <dd  t(4«nd,  too.  For  Laura  has  taken  her  own  old  nursemaid  to 
tend  her  children,  and  so  Rsfth’s  sister  (Lettioe  Granadl)  is  now  head  nurse  and 
genmd  confidante  of  ai  that  httle  group  of  the  Asters. 

The  shop  in  that  pOS*  neighbourhood  in  the  pmish  of  St  Pancras  has  thriven 
as  such  shops  do ;  but  llie  journey  to  little  Ruth  and  hor  husband  has  been  often  a 
hard  one,  the  road  steep  tad  faS  of  ugly,  awkward  ruts.  They  have  reason  to  thank 
Heaven  that  they  held  to  each  other  through  it  aU,  and  that  they  have  each  been 
mindful  of  the  vows  taken  on  that  wedding  morning.  The  most  vexatious  of  their 
present  troubles  is  a  long  black  tally  which  hangs  behind  the  shop  door,  scored  with 
the  names  of  certain  defaulting  customers,  against  whom  they  are  too  tender-hearted 
to  proceed  at  present,  but  by  tt^bom  they  cannot  afford  to  lose.  The  little  ones  are, 
as  Ruth  says,  “  precienB  cranky”  too,  MWietimes,  and  have  had  all  sorts  of  infantine 
ailments,  whidt  required  a  tirMd  of  nursing.  The  eldest  boy  is  a  great  help  to 
them  by  this  time,  and  his  Mage  has  been  pretty  well  associated  with  the  truck 
which  stands  in  a  little  shei  st  M  «#n  just  behind  the  shop. 

Now  when  things  get  to  ^  thait  werrit  that  there’s  no  bearin’  it,”  they  have  a 
very  sensible  way  of  ameliorating  their  condition  by  an  excursion,  which  they 
contrive  to  llffie  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer,  to  High  Beech,  or  to 
Epping,  or  to  itonpton  Court,  or  some  such  place.  Of  all  these  the  first  is  their 
great  dehgllti,  bSMwme,  as  the  eldest  boy  says,  “  yon  know  it’s  a  resi  isrest  there, 
with  gipsieh.  Mid  Mackberriss,  and  perhaps  with  charcoal-burners,  and  rebben,  and 
wolves  a*  night  time,”  which  latter  consideration  solemnises  the  minds  of  the 
younger  ehildraa,  and  requires  maternal  contradiction . 

Here,  too,  there  are  glorious  swings,  donkey  rides,  rrats,  gingerbread,  and  fine 
breeey  fMsst  land,  where  they  may  be  almost  lost  amongst  trees  and  deep  cltunps 
of  fern. 

Then  Oraln  is  tiie  eoming  home  at  night  down  that  dark  and  dusty  road  leading 
to  Lea  BAdge — e<ming  home  with  boughs,  and  waving  branches,  and  tall  bulrushes, 
and  other  forest  tresaures — eoming  home,  perhaps,  in  company  with  a  score  of  vans, 
in  which  the  cMkiPen  of  some  half-dosen  Sunday-schools  have  been  taken  out  for 
their  one  dieriihed  holiday  of  aU  the  year,  and  now  return,  each  van  green  witli 
branches,  like  ft  tent  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  with  joyous  choruses, 
alternating  between  the  songs  of  Dr.  Watts  and  those  of  the  Ethiopian  serenaders. 
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BY  EUGENE  RIMMEL. 


I  I. — HE  EGYPTIANS. 

Perfames  applied  to  three  distinct  parposes  in  Egypt— Religions  festivals— The  sacred  boll,  Apis _ 

Ointments  offered  to  the  gods — The  fetes  of  Isis  and  Osiris— Processions— Kings  anointed — 
Methods  used  for  embalming  the  dead— Funeral  vases — Animals  embalmed— Modem  mode 
of  embalming — Ointments — The  first  perfumers — Cosmetics  used  by  ladies — The  toilet  of 
an  Egyptian  belle — Cleopatra  and  Mark  Antony — Egyptian  banquets — Agesilaua  —  A 
“  sensation"  scene — The  hair  and  beard — Ladies’  headdresses. 


ONG  before  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  Egypt  had  learned, 
or  rather  invented,  the  ari 
of  raising  lofty  temples  to 
Mfe  its  gods,  magnificent  pa¬ 
laces  to  its  princes,  and 
immense  cities  for  its 
people,  and  of  decorating 
them  with  all  the  various 
treasures  which  Nature 
had  placed  at  its  disposal. 

'IM'  ^  ’  Whilst  the  Jews  and 

other  surrounding  people  were  still  confined  to  the  sim- 
plicities  of  pastoral  life,  the  Egyptians  were  already 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  refinement,  and  carried  them 
to  an  extent  which  was  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
those  who  held  successively  after  them  the  sceptre  of 
civilisation. 

Ss  Although  the  Egyptians  left  no  trace  of  their  lite- 

^  ’  -  •  -  rature,  the  ample  descriptions  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  the  frequent  mentions  occurring  in  the  Bible,  and,  above  all,  the 
numerous  paintings  and  sculptures  found  in  their  monuments  and  in  their  tomlis, 
give  us  a  complete  insight  into  their  manners  and  mode  of  life.  The  huge  piles  of 
granite  which  they  reared  over  the  last  asylum  of  their  monarchs,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  securing  for  them  eternal  peace,  and  of  screening  them  from  the  profane  gaze 
of  intruders,  were  not  proof  against  the  cupidity  of  the  fellahs  of  modem  Egypt, 
who  found  their  way  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead  in  search  of  the  jewels  and 
treasures  which  were  usually  buried  with  them.  This  unholy  spoliation,  however, 
was  not  entirely  barren  of  happy  results ; 

“  For  nonght  so  vile  on  the  etrth  doth  live 
Bat  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give.” 

In  this  instance  the  inroads  made  by  the  avaricious  plunderers  into  the  rained 
palaces  and  mummy  pits  paved  the  way  for  equally  daring  but  more  disinterested 
explorers,  and  enabled  scientific  men  like  Sonnini,  Belxoni,  Savory,  Champollion, 
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Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mariettc,  and  others  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  ancient 
Egyptian  customs,  and  to  give  us  a  correct  and  vivid  account  of  what  the  world 
was  long  before  the  era  of  written  history.  We  learn  from  those  descriptive 
illustrations,  confirmed  by  the  records  of  ancient  writers  and  by  the  numerous 
implements  found  intact  in  the  tombs,  that  perfumes  were  extensively  consumed 
in  Egypt,  and  applied  to  three  distinct  purposes — offerings  to  the  gods,  embalming 
the  dead,  and  uses  in  private  life. 

At  all  the  festivals  held  by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  their  numerous  deities, 
perfumes  played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  they  also  ranked  among  the  most 
grateful  of  their  daily  oblations.  With  the  naive  gratitude  of  a  primitive  people, 
they  felt  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  offer  the  finest  fruit,  the  fairest  flower,  the  richest 
wine,  the  fattest  bullock,  to  the  gods,  who  were  supposed  to  have  dispensed  those 
boons;  but  of  all  other  sacrifices  that  of  incense  appeared  to  them  the  most 
refined  and  appropriate.  In  the  temples  of  Isis,  the  “  good  goddess,”  of  Osiris, 
the  eternal  rival  of  Typhon,  of  Fasht,  or  the  Egyptian 
Diana,  aromatic  gums  and  woods  were  constantly  burned 
by  the  priests,  and  on  grand  state  occasions  the  king 
himself  cfficiated,  holding  a  censer  in  one  hand,  and 
throwing  into  it  balls  of  perfume  or  pastilles  with  the 
other,  as  is  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving,  lliis 
Kinj  uir.iint  iiicrnse  censcr  wss  fixcd  firmly  to  a  handle,  and  not  swung, 
as  arc  those  used  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

At  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  where  the  great  orb  was  adored  under  the 
name  of  Re,  they  burned  incense  to  him  three  times  a  day — resin  at  his  first 
rising,  myrrh  when  in  the  meridian,  and  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients,  called 
Kupki,  at  his  setting. 

The  sacred  bull.  Apis,  had  also  his  share  of  such  homage.  Those  who  wished 
to  consult  him  burnt  incense  on  his  altar,  filled  the  lamps  which  were  lighted  there 
with  fragrant  oils,  and  deposited  a  piece  of  money  before  the  statue  of  the  god. 
They  then  whispered  softly  to  him  the  question  they  wished  to  ask,  and  issued  from 
the  temple  carefully  stopping  their  ears.  The  first  word  that  was  uttered  by  any 
one  they  chanced  to  meet  after  that,  was  taken  by  them  to  convey  the  reply  which 
they  sought. 

Besides  incense,  ointment  was  also  offered  to  the  gods,  and  entered  into  the  list 
of  what  was  considered  a  complete  oblation.  It  was  placed  before  the  deity  in 
vases  of  alabaster  or  other  costly  material,  on  which  was  frequently  engraved  the 
name  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  offered.  Sometimes  the  king  or  the  priest  took 
out  a  certain  portion,  and  anointed  the  statue  of  the  divinity  with  his  little  finger. 

At  the  fke  of  Isis,  which  was  performed  with  great  magnificence,  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  an  ox  filled  with  incense,  myrrh,  and  other  aromatic  substances,  which 
they  burnt,  pouring  a  quantity  of  oil  over  it  during  the  process.  The  fragrant 
vapours  thus  produced  counteracted  the  smell  of  the  burning  flesh,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  unbearable,  even  by  the  most  ardent  votaries  of  the  goddess. 

The  two  principal  festivals  in  honour  of  Osiris  were  held  at  six  months’  distance 
from  each  other.  The  firet  was  meant  to  coimnemorate  the  loss,  and  the  second  the 
finding,  of  Egypt’s  tutelar  god.  At  the  latter  the  priests  carried  the  sacred  chest, 
inclosing  a  small  vessel  of  gold,  into  which  they  poured  some  water,  and  then  all 
the  peo£)le  assembled  cried  out,  “  Osiris  is  found !”  They  then  threw  into  the 
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dried  the  flesh.  The  first  kind  of  embalming  cost  a  talent,  or  about  £250,  tha 
second  twenty-two  mins,  or  £60,  and  the  third  was  extremely  cheap.  These 
operations  were  performed  by  some  persons  regularly  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  at  Thebes  there  was  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  the  necessary  implements.  One  of  the  most  curious  parte  of  the  performance 
was  that  the  paraschistet,  or  dissector,  who  had  to  make  an  incision  in  the  body, 
ran  away  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  amid  the  bitter  execrations  of  all  those  present, 
who  pelted  him  unmercifully  with  stones,  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  any  one 
inflicting  injury  on  a  human  creature,  either  alive  or  dead. 

In  some  of  the  mummies  the  viscera  were  returned 
into  the  body,  after  being  cleansed  with  palm  wine  and 
mixed  with  pounded  aromatics;  but  for  persons  of 
distinction  they  placed  the  internal  parts  in  four  sepul¬ 
chral  vases,  dedicated  to  different  deities.  The  first  jar, 
siumounted  with  a  human  head,  was  consecrated  to  Am- 
Set,  a  genius  presiding  over  the  South,  and  contained  the 
large  intestines ;  the  second  vase,  covered  with  a  cyno- 
cephalus,  held  the  smaller  viscera,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Ha-Pi,  the  genius  of  the  North  ;  the  third,  represented 
here,  received  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  was  decorated 
with  a  jackal's  head,  in  honour  of  Traut-mutf,  the  genius 
of  the  East;  and  in  the  fourth,  omnmented  with  a 
hawk’s  head,  were  deposited  the  liver  and  gall-bladder, 
under  the  protection  of  Krebsnif,  the  genius  of  the  West, 
who  was,  as  well  as  the  three  former  ones,  a  son  of  Osiris. 

All  these  vases  were  filled  with  perfumes,  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  their  contents. 

Embalming  was  not  confined  to  the  human  species.  Some  animals,  and  principally 
those  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  equally  shared  this  privilege.  When  the  divine 
bullock.  Apis,  had  completed  the  twenty-five  years  which  were  allotted  to  him  as 
the  extent  of  his  natural  life,  the  priests  drowned  him  in  the  Nile,  embalmed  him,  and 
buried  him  with  great  solemnity.  Cats  and  other  animals 
were  also  embalmed,  and  thae  are  numerous  specimens  of 
their  mummies  in  the  British  Museum.* 

In  some  barren  parts  of  Egypt,  where  sand  was  more 
plentiful  than  aromatics,  they  preserved  their  dead  by  ex¬ 
posing  them  for  some  time  on  the  ground  to  the  biuming 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  completely  desiccated  the  body. 
Sonnini  describes-,  in  his  travels,  a  somewhat  similar  pro¬ 
cess  carried  on  at  a  Capuchins’  convent  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Palermo,  by  means  of  which  the  bodies  of  all  the 
community  have  been  kept  since  its  foundation  by  broiling 
them  over  a  slow  Jire,  forming,  as  he  says,  a  most  ghastly 
collection. 

Among  many  customs  derived  by  modem  Egyptians 
from  their  ancestors  is  that  of  embalming,  which  is  still 
observed  among  wealthy  people,  and  which,  according 
to  Maillet,  is  performed  in  the  following  manner;  they  wash  the  body  several 
times  with  rose-water,  perfume  it  with  incense,  aloes,  and  a  variety  of  spices. 
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wrap  it  up  in  a  sheet  moistened  with  liquid  odours,  and  bury  it  with  the  richest 
suit  of  clothes  belonging  to  the  deceased. 

Great  as  was  the  consumption  of  perfumes  in  Egypt  for  religious  ritee  and 
funeral  honours,  it  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  quantity  of  aromatics  used  for  toilet 
purposes.  The  Egyptians  were  very  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  were  the  inventors 
of  that  complete  system  of  baths  which  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  borrowed  from 
them,  and  which  has  remained  in  use  among  modem  Eastern  nations.  After  the 
copious  ablutions  in  which  they  indulged,  they  rubbed  themselves  all  over  with 
fragrant  oils  and  ointments.  This  practice  may  appear  repulsive  to  English 
readers,  but  it  was,  no  doubt,  required  by  the  climate  to  give  elasticity  to  the  skin 
and  counteract  tlie  effects  of  the  sun.  It  is  still  universally  kept  up  in  Africa  and 
other  hot  coimtries.  The  unguents  usetl  were  of  great  variety,  and  were  at  first 
dispensed  by  the  priests,  who  were  then  alone  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
compounding  art,  and  may  be  termed  the  first  manufacturing  perfumers.  Some 
were  fiavoured  with  aromatics  indigenous  to  the  Egyptian  soil,  such  as  origanum, 
bitter  almond,  &c.,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  ingredients,  such  as  myrrh, 
frankincense,  and  other  giuns,  came  from  Arabia.  They  were  kept  in  bottles, 
vases,  or  pots,  made  of  alabaster,  onyx,  glass,  porphyry,  or  other  hard  substances, 
and  their  preparation  was  so  perfect  that  a  specimen  in  the  Alnwick  Castle  museum 
has  retained  its  scent  after  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  thousand  years.  These  ointments 
were  very  expensive,  and  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  not  afford  such  luxuries, 
used  as  a  substitute  castor-oil,  which  Egypt  produced  in  abundance. 

The  perfumes  and  cosmetics  resorted  to  by  an  Egyptian 
beauty  of  that  period  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her  charms 
were  as  numerous,  if  not  as  elegant,  as  those  used  by 
a  modem  votary  of  fashion,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
annexed  toilet-oaee,  containing  a  goodly  array  of  bottles, 
Bupfnsoii  to  have  belonged  to  a  'Ibeban  lady.  Besides 
scented  o&  and  etnfuents  they  used  red  and  white  paint 
for  their  faces,  and  a  black  powder  called  kohl,  or 
koheA,  Made  of  antleaony,  which,  applied  with  a  wooden 
or  ieecy  bodkin  to  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  increased 
their  briDiancf  and  made  them  appear  larger — a  cus¬ 
tom  stiM  pramlent  Uooughent  the  East.  This  kohol 
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leada  some  people  to  suppose  that  the  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  Celestial 
Empire  commenced  at  a  very  early  date.  This  is,  however,  a  vexed  question,  on 
which  many  large  folios  have  been  written,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  abstain,  with 
wholesome  dread,  from  offering  an  opinion  on  such  a  controverted  subject.  I  must 


Ad  Egyptian  Lady  at  her  Toilet. 

not  omit  among  the  list  of  artifices  employed  by  Egyptian  belles  that  of  staining 
their  fingers  and  the  palms  of  their  hands  with  the  leaves  of  the  henna  (^Lawsonia 
itiermui),  a  practice  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Greek  metaphor  of 
“  rosy-fingered  Aurora.” 


Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnna 


The  outline  engraving,  taken  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  represents  an  Egyptian 
lady  at  her  toilet,  and  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  important 
duty  was  performed.  One  of  her  attendants  is  pouring  water  over  her,  another 
rubs  her  with  her  hand,  a  third  gives  her  to  inhale  the  fiower  of  the  lotus,  whilst 
the  fourth  is  preparing  to  replace  her  ornament's. 
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The  taste  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics  went  on  incre.isiiig  in  E"ypt  until  the 
time  of  Cleopatra,  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  height.  This  luxiurioua 
queen  made  a  lavish  use  of  aromatics,  and  it  was  one  of  the  means  of  seduction  slic 
brought  into  play  at  her  first  interview  with  Mark  Antony  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cydniu,  which  is  so  be.antifully  described  by  Shakspe.are.  Olowing  as  the  picture 
may  seem,  it  is  in  no  way  overdrawn,  and  has  been  copietl  by  our  grciit  iioet, 
almost  word  for  word,  from  Plutarch’s  original  recital,  to  which  he  only  addenl  the 
cliarms  of  his  verse. 

At  all  private  festivals  perfmnes  were  in  great  request.  The  first  duty  of  the 
attendant  slaves  on  the  arrival  of  the  visitors  was  to  pour  sweet-scented  oils  on  their 
heads,  or,  rather,  on  their  wigs,  for  they  were  all  shaven  and  wore  this  artificLal 


An  Egyptian  Banquet 


covering,  which  served  the  purpose  of  modern  turbans — to  protect  them  against  the 
rays  of  a  scorching  sun.  During  the  feast  fresh  flowers  were  used  in  great 
profusion ;  chaplets  of  lotus  decorated  the  nocks  of  the  guests,  and  garlands  of 
crocus  and  saffron  encircled  the  wine-cup ;  floral  wreaths  were  hung  all  round  the 
room,  and  various  flowers  strewn  over  and  under  the  tables.  To  add  to  their 
fragrance,  aromatic  gums  were  biumt  in  censers,  and,  to  leave  no  sense  ungratifled, 
musicians  charmed  the  ear  during  the  entertainment  with  the  sweetest  melodies. 
It  was  thus  that  Agesilaus  was  received  when  he  visited  Egypt ;  but  the  rude 
Spartan,  unaccustomed  to  such  luxuries,  refused  the  sweetmeats,  confections,  and 
perfumes,  for  which  act  of  barbarism  the  polished  natives  held  him  in  great  contempt, 
as  a  man  incapable  and  unworthy  of  enjoying  the  refinements  of  good  society. 

Herodotus  relates  a  very  curious  custom  which  was  observed  at  those  Egyptian 
festivals.  When  the  revel  was  at  its  height,  a  man  entered,  bearing  the  wooden  image 
of  a  dea«l  body,  perfectly  c.arvod  and  painted,  and  cried  aloud,  “  I^ook  .at  this,  drink 
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and  make  merry,  for  so  you  will  be  after  your  death."  Our  modem  “  sensation" 
dramatists  could  not  wish  for  a  better  contrast,  and  I  do  not  see,  after  aU,  why 
this  strange  habit  should  be  more  wondered  at  than  the  fureur  with  which  they  have 
Bought  lately  to  introduce  ghosts  into  our  public  and  private  entertainments. 

The  Egyptians,  as  I  said  before,  shaved  their  heads  and  chins,  and  looked  with 
abhorrence  on  the  rough-haired  and  long-bearded  Asiatic 
nations.  They  only  allowed  their  hair  and  beard  to  grow 
when  in  mourning,  and  looked  upon  it  in  any  other 
circumstance  as  a  sign  of  low  and  slovenly  habits.  Most 
of  them  wore  over  their  shaven  polls  wigs  made  of  curled 
hair,  with  a  series  of  plaits  at  the  back  like  the  annexol 
specimen,  taken  from  the  Berlin  Museum.  Poor  people, 
who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  real  hair,  had  theirs 
made  of  black  sheep's  wool.  By  a  singular  contradiction, 
the  great  people  wore  artificial  beards,  which  they  like¬ 
wise  affixed  to  the  images  of  their  gods.  The  beard  ct  an 
individual  of  rank  was  short  and  square,  that  of  a  king 
C(£ually  sqtiare  but  much  longer,  and  that  of  a  god  was 
pointed  and  turned  up  at  the  end. 

I.adies  wore  their  hair  long,  and  worked  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  small  plaits,  which  hung  down  on  their  back  and 
descended  on  each  side  of  the  face,  covering  the  oars 
completely.  Th^  generally  had  an  ornamental  fillet 
round  the  head,  with  a  lotus  bud  in  front  by  way  of  a 
ferroniere.  Some  of  the  creme  de  la  creme  indulged  in  a 
headdress  representing  a  peacock,  whose  gorgeous  plu¬ 
mage  set  off  their  dark  trussea ;  and  princossa  were  usaally  distinguished  by  a 
coiffure  of  extiwordinary  diiM>n.slon8,  combining  all  the  riches  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Modem  Egypt  has  prssened  many  of  the  customs  of  its  former  inhabitants,  on 
which  I  shall  further  deseamt  when  treating  of  the  “  Orientals.”  At  present  I 
shall  take  leave  of  my  fair  readers,  and,  in  due  chronological  order,  devote  my  next 
chapter  to  the  Jews. 


Ejjyptlan  Lhdlcs*  BehddreMeo. 
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Before  we  pans  on,  either  to  describe  or  to 
criticise  the  powerful  book  before  ns,  we  shall 
beg  to  offer  a  few  words  of  hearty  and  respect- 
fnl  homage  to  Mr.  Charles  Ituade.  He  has  the 
coorage  of  a  lion,  the  pnrity  of  a  virgin  saint, 
and  the  hnmanity  of  a — a — Brick.  We  do  pray 
that  the  word  may  be  allowed  to  pass.  We  have 
jnst  been  engaged  in  conversation  ahont  him,  in 
the  best  company,  and  the  word  was  accepted. 
Mr.  Charles  Keadc  is  not  only  a  novelist;  he  is 
a  working  philanthropist — by  which  we  mean 
a  real  lover  of  men.  In  a  newspaper  discussion 
to  which  this  novel  gave  rise,  he  was  forced  to 
come  forward  and  say  something  about  himself, 
and  this  is  what  ho  said,  among  other  things ; — 

“  In  matters  of  lunacy  I  am  not  only  a 
novelist ;  I  am  also  that  humble  citizen  who  not 
long  ago,  with  the  aid  of  the  press,  protected  a 
sane  man  who  had  been  falsely  imprisoned  in 
a  private  Innatic  asylum,  hindered  his  recaptnre, 
showed  him  his  legal  remedy,  fed,  clothed,  and 
kept  him  for  twelve  months,  with  the  aid  of  one 
true-hearted  friend ;  during  all  which  time  a 
great  functionary,  though  paid  many  thousands 
a  year  to  do  what  I  was  doing  at  my  own  expense 
— justice — did  all  ho  conid  to  defeat  justice,  and 
break  the  poor  suitor’s  back,  and  perpetuate  his 
stigma,  by  tyituinically  postponing,  and  post¬ 
poning,  and  postponing,  and  postponing  his 
trial,  to  please  the  defendant.  At  last  this  great 
procrastmator  retired,  and  so  that  worst  enemy 
of  justice,  ‘the  postponement  swindle,’  died, 
and  by  its  death  trial  by  jury  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  even  for  an  alleged  lunatic.” 

And  he  adds  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume 
these  words : — 

“  Notice. — I  request  all  those  persons,  in 
varions  ranks  of  life,  who,  by  letter  or  viva  voce, 
have,  during  the  last  five  years,  told  me  of  sane 
persons  incarcerated  or  detained  in  private 
asylums,  and  of  other  abuses,  to  communicate 
with  me  by  letter.  I  also  invite  fresh  communi¬ 
cations,  and  desire  it  to  be  known  that  this  great 
question  did  not  begin  with  me  in  the  pages  of 
a  novel,  neither  shall  it  end  there  ;  for,  where 
Justice  and  Humanity  are  both  concerned, 
there — 

‘  J>iel  tani  fau  t 
A  Dieu  deplait.'  ” 

It  is  something  for  a  man  actually  to  come 
forward  in  these  tepid  days,  and  declare  that 
he  acts  upon  the  principle  of  “  Diet  sans  faict 
k  Dicn  acpiait"  in  matters  of  humanity  and 
justice  I  Here  is  actually  a  living  man,  a 
fellow  of  a  college  and  a  writer  of  novels,  who 
professes  to  be  guided  by  the  princifle  that 
Words  without  Deeds  are  displeasing  to  Ood  I 
Something  will  come  of  this,  as  sure  as  the  sun 
walks  the  ecliptic  ! 

But  not  only  is  Mr.  Keade  a  man  of  energetic 
kindness  and  unflinching  moral  courage  ;  he  is 
also  a  man  of  mature  ^ears  and  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  write 
love  seenes,  and  who  has  not  lost  the  capacity 

“Hard  Cash.  A  Matter  of  Fact  Boro ance."  By 
Charles  Reade.  3  vola  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
Uarston. 


of  writing  them.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  he  has  kept  his  heart  clean,  and  his 
imagination  untainted,  during  all  those  years 
which  are  so  fatal  to  the  majority  of  men  ;  and 
the  praise  it  involves  is  almost  the  highest  that 
can  he  offered  to  a  human  being.  At  this 
moment  there  is  not  a  single  novelist,  except 
Mr.  Keade,  who  can  paint  the  innocent  fond 
love  of  young  people.  One  man  has  snug  it, 
and  has  justly  gloried  in  his  capacity  to  do 
so: — 

“  I  walk,  I  tnist,  with  open  eyes ; 

I’ve  traveiru  half  my  w-orldly  coarse ; 

And  In  the  way  behind  me  lies 
Much  vanity  and  some  remorse ; 

I've  lived  to  feel  how  pride  may  part 
Spirits,  tho'  match'd  like  hand  and  glove ; 
I've  blush'd  for  love's  abode — the  heart — 
But  have  not  disbelieved  in  love ; 

Nor  unto  love-sole  mortal  thing 
Of  worth  immortal— dune  the  wrung 
To  count  It,  with  the  rest  that  sing. 
Unworthy  of  a  serious  song. 

And  lore  it  my  reteard;  for  note. 

When  molt  of  dtad'ning  tiiiu  eomjhiin, 

The  myrtle  bloome  upon  my  hrou. 

It!  odour  quicteni  all  my  brain." 

Words  which  are  as  fit  to  he  said  by  Mr.  Kendo 
as  to  bo  snng  by  Mr,  Patmore,  and  which,  for 
their  exqnisite  teaching,  wo  commend  to  every 
reader  of  these  columns. 

Now  for  the  book  before  us. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Keado’s  novel  of 
“  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long?”  Probably 
not.  In  that  novel  one  Lucy  Fountain  and 
David  Dodd  (seaman  and  commander  of  an 
Fast  Indiaman)  were  left  married,  or  just 
about  to  be  married.  Here  they  are  again,  in 
“  Hard  Cash,”  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd,  with  a 
laughter  Julia.  They  live  at  Barkington. 
David  Dodd  is  at  sen,  but  has  written  to  his 
wife  that  he  is  coming  home,  and  will  bring 
14,CM)0f.  along  with  him.  This  is  the  hard 
cash  upon  which  the  story  toms. 

In  Barkington  the  Hardie  family  had  been 
bankers  of  repute  for  m.any  generations. 
Richard  Hardie,  who  had  a  son — Alfred — and 
a  daughter — Jane — was  now  the  represenfativo 
of  the  firm,  and  did  all  the  banking.  Ho 
speculated  and  failed.  David  Dodd  came 
home,  and  lodged  bis  14,0U0f.  immediately 
upon  the  failure,  not  knowing  it,  of  course. 
Kichard  Hardie  clutched  at  the  money.  David 
Dodd  met  a  man  who  told  him  of  the  failure 
of  the  bank,  and  went  back  instantly  to  claim 
his  hard  cash.  Tho  sconndrel  banker  fenced 
with  him,  and  would  not  give  np  the  money. 

Now  David  Dodd  had  had  a  blow  on  the 
head  at  sea,  which  made  him  liable  to  fits 
when  excited ;  and,  in  his  jnst  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  old  Hardie,  he  fell  down  in¬ 
sensible  in  the  banking-house,  from  which  place 
two  porters  carried  him  to  his  own  home.  One 
evening,  as  he  was  getting  better,  be  was  missed 
from  his  bed.  The  fact  was  that,  in  a  lucid 
interval,  he  had  gone  off  to  old  Hardie 's  in  his 
nightdress.  Out  on  the  lawn  of  the  bouse  he 
st^,  and  summoned  the  villain  to  give  him 
back  his  children’s  money.  Kichard  Hardie 
looked  out,  said  “  Hush  I  hush  1  wait  a  minute, 
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and  I  will  give  it  to  yon  I"  Yonng  Alfred, 
roused,  looked  out,  saw  Dodd,  and  overheard 
his  father's  reply.  By-and-by  up  came  Julia 
Dodd,  in  time  to  see  her  father  in  a  fit 
again.  This  time  the  brain  did  not  rally; 
David  Dodd  became  a  maniac,  and  had  to  be 
pnt  in  a  madhouse. 

Before  nil  this  takes  place,  however,  and 
while  llo/hl  is  yet  at  sea,  Alfred  Hardio  falls 
in  love  with  Jnliu  Dodd.  He  and  Kdward 
Dodd  are  at  Oxford  together,  and  the  ac- 
qnaintance  between  Alfred,  son  of  the  bad 
banker,  and  Julia,  daughter  of  the  good  sea¬ 
man,  begins  at  a  boat  race  at  Henley-on- 
Thames.  Meanwhile,  Edw.ard  Dodd  falls  in 
love  with  Jane  Hardie— a  schiiiie  stele,  as  the 
Germans  say — a  fair  saint,  who,  with  some 
sectarian  mannerisms,  has  a  beautiful  person, 
a  true  heart,  a  resolute  conscienee,  and  a 
faithful  desire  to  serve  God  according  to  her 
best  light. 

Nothing  can  he  conceived  sweeter  than  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  lieade  tells  the  tale  of  the 
wooing  of  Julia  Dodd  by  Alfred  Hardie.  But 
when  old  Richard  was  askod  for  his  consent,  he 
declined  to  give  it.  For  the  present  the  lovers 
were  parted.  But  when  Mrs.  Dodd  found  the 
young  pair  really  and  dearly  loved  each  other, 
she  conceived  the  design  of  making  old  Hardie 
come  round  by  applying  the  screw  of  pecuniary 
pressure.  This  was  her  scheme,  as  explained 
to  Julia: — “  Your  papa  will  soon  bo  here  with 
14,000f.  Hardie  thinks  we  are  very  poor,  but  will 
change  his  mind  when  I  go  and  lodge  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds  a  month  with  him.  H  he 
still  holds  out,  1  will  draw  a  cheque  for  the  whole 
14,000f.  in  one  day.  He  won't  have  so  much 
hard  cash  by  him  on  the  spot,  and  we  can 
sqneexe  him  into  terrors." 

The  scheme  failed  ;  the  14,000f.  is  nowhere  ; 
Dodd  in  a  madhouse ;  Alfred  in  despair ;  and  his 
Julia  with  her  mother  in  poverty,  one  making 
ladies'  cloaks  for  wholesale  houses,  and  the 
other  going  about  to  sell  drawings,  while  Ed¬ 
ward  turned  fireman.  Alfred,  however,  had 
private  property  of  his  own ;  and,  tormented  by 
what  he  knew  of  his  father's  wickedness,  to  the 
Dodds  he  went  at  last,  and  told  them  all. 

Now  we  are  at  the  turning-point  of  the  story. 
It  is  very  easy  to  get  two  m^cal  men  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  a  sane  man  is  mad.  Alfred  Hardie 
was  becoming  troublesome  to  his  excellent  father, 
who,  using  a  weak-headed  brother  as  a  cat's- 
paw,  got  the  medical  certificate,  and  had  him 
put  in  an  asylum.  His  monomania  was  that 
his  own  father  had  embezzled  14,00Uf.  I 

After  this  we  get  introduced  to  three  different 
madhouses  and  mad-doctors.  We  have  the 
mild,  kind,  intelligent  Innacy  expert,  who  is 
more  “cracked"  than  many  of  his  patients; 
and,  under  him,  we  are  shown  the  working  of 
the  non-restraint  system.  Then  we  have  the 
vulgar  madhouse  doctor,  who  sticks  to  the  old 
system,  and  a  very  nice  man  he  is.  His  asylum 
is  a  place  to  which  sane  people  are  sent  fur 
any  reason  (usually  a  money  reason)  which 
makes  it  desirable  for  some  scoundrel  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way.  There  they  are,  by 
degrees,  driven  mad.  Morphia  in  their  drink. 
Sbnpping  down  to  bods  overrun  with  vermin. 
Blisters.  Preposterous  shower-baths.  Hl-treat- 


ment  to  provoke  resistance,  tlien  off  yon  go  to 
the  “  dangerous"  wards ;  and,  unless  you  ore 
one  of  a  million,  the  company  you  keep  there 
drives  yon  mad  of  itself.  Mad-doctors,  free,  have 
themselves  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  their 
occupation  is  to  make  them  mad. 

The  question  of  “inspection,"  of  coarse, 
arises ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  inspectors 
are  almost  always  semi-incapables,  who  have 
been  shelved  into  their  posts ;  in  the  second 
place,  their  “  inspections'*  are  at  long  intervals ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  easy  to  deceive 
them  when  they  do  come.  Nothing  is  simpler, 
when  the  visitor  is  about  to  listen  to  a  com¬ 
plaining  “lunatic,”  than  for  a  keeper  to  say, 
“  Take  care,  sir,  he's  dangerous !" 

In  the  appen^x  to  his  book  Mr.  Readc  has 
abundantly  proved  that  the  pictures  he  draws 
arc  not  over-coloured ;  or,  at  least,  that  things 
as  bad  have  actually  taken  place.  We  ourselves 
— the  writer  of  these  lines — know  a  lady,  the 
widow  of  a  medical  man,  who  became  matron 
in  a  respectable  lunatic  asylum,  but  gave  up 
the  occupation  in  a  short  time,  not  from  mere 
dislike,  but  because  she  could  not  exist  in 
the  presence  of  the  iniquities  done  in  the 
place.  There  were  people  there  as  sane  as 
she  was,  but  who  were  being  gradually  killed, 
or  else  tortured  into  madness.  Some  of  these 
precious  lunacy  doctors  receive  a  commission 
from  the  asylum-keepers  for  every  patient  whoso 
liberty  they  sign  away.  And,  apart  from  wicked¬ 
ness,  we — the  writer  of  these  lines — having  road 
the  “  standard"  books  on  the  subject  of  lunacy 
in  this  country,  are  most  deliberately  of  opinion 
that  they  are,  in  every  possible  way,  beneath 
the  contempt  ef  the  sane — somethuig  lower 
than  despicable,  both  as  writing  and  as  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  it  would  bo  a  capital  thing  for 
public  justise  and  private  security  if  all  tho 
lunacy  doctors  in  Great  Britain  were  to-morrow 
to  be  shipped  off  to  St.  Helena,  and  there  kept 
prisoners  until  they  bad  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  question  (say)  whether  or  not 
the  grey  matter  of  Hamlet's  brain  would  have 
shown  any  lesion  upon  a  proper  post-mortem. 

But  all  this  time  we  have  left  Alfred  in  the 
madhouse,  the  third  to  which  he  had  been  sent. 
A  fire  sets  him  free,  and  with  him  David  Dodd, 
who  had  been  his  fellow-prisoner.  From  his 
care  David  escapes,  and  goes  to  sea ;  but  comes 
back  cured.  Alfred  brings  an  action  against 
his  uncle  for  false  imprisonment,  and  gets  a 
verdict,  with  3,000f.  damages.  By  a  sudden 
chance  the  bank  receipt  for  the  14,0001.  is  dis¬ 
covered,  and  Richard  Hardie  is  sailed  upon  to 
refund  the  hard  cash,  which,  some  of  his  shares 
going  up,  ho  is  enabled  to  do.  Everybody  is 
then  made  as  happy  as  circumstances  permit. 
David  and  Mrs.  Dodd  have  actuaUy  another 
babv,  which  is  bom  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Julia's  first.  Poor  Jane  Hardie  has  died,  and 
Edward  is  left  without  a  mate. 

It  was  on  his  wedding-day  that  Alfred  was 
seized  and  carried  off  to  the  madhouse,  and 
Mr.  Reade  paints  with  great  power  the  distress 
of  the  bride,  and  the  worse  than  distress  of  the 
still  more  unhappy  bridegroom. 

We  now  hope  this  very  inadequate  notice  will 
send  our  readers  to  the  volumes  themselves, 
which  are  full  of  life,  feeling,  and  fun. 
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There  wns  a  time  when  to  see  the  drees  of 
one  lady  of  fashion  was  to  see  that  of  a  hundred ; 
with  slight  differences  of  materials  and  colours, 
the  same  style  of  garments  was  worn  by  all  who 
followed  la  mode.  Bat  now  it  is  very  different ; 
but  few  general  rules  prevail,  and  each  lady 
dresses  according  to  her  own  taste,  or,  rather, 
that  of  her  couturiere;  almost  the  only  rule 
which  cannot  be  broken  through  is  that  of  the 
crinoline  and  the  long  and  ample  skirt.  In 
Ball  Dresses,  especially,  the  greatest  variety 
is  admitted,  although  satin  and  even  velvet  are 
much  in  vogue  as  forming  part  of  even  a  dress 
intended  for  dancing ;  but  still  the  entirely  light 
fabrics,  such  as  tulle,  lace,  and  tarlatane,  are, 
unquestionably,  the  best  fitted  for  balls,  and 
will  always  be  chosen  by  young  people.  Muslin, 
however,  is  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  for  winter 
balls,  and  eertaiiily  tulle  and  tarlatane  look 
best  by  the  side  of  the  bright  silk  tissues,  satin, 
plush,  and  chenille,  now  so  largely  emploved 
for  trimmings.  Muslin  is  considered  too  n^ylige 
to  wear  for  the  evening.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
lay  down  rules  for  the  making  and  trimming 
of  ball  dresses  that  wo  prefer  giving  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  last  we  have  seen  prepared  for  a  ball 
at  the  Tnileries,  in  order  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  what  is  worn  just  now  in  Paris. 

A  dress  of  white  tarlatane ;  round  the  skirt  a 
rolled  pink  satin  ribbon  forms  largo  interlaced 
circles,  between  which  are  seen  full  puffings  of 
embroidered  tulle,  extremely  light ;  that  called 
in  French  tulU  illusion,  with  small  embroid<<rcd 
dots.  A  veil  of  the  same  tulle  is  thrown  over 
the  skirt,  and  looped  up  on  one  side  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  white  and  pink  acacia.  A  flounce  of 
white  lace  is  placed  under  the  trimming  round 
the  bottom.  The  body  is  covered  with  tulle 
draperies  fastened  with  a  piece  of  pink  satin 
ent  en  the  cross ;  the  bouquet  of  pink  and 
white  acacia  is  fastened  on  one  side  to  the 
waist,  and  one  long  branch  of  the  flowers  joins 
the  garland  on  the  skirt ;  small  drooping 
bunches  of  the  same  are  placed  on  the  shoulders. 
The  coiffure  consists  of  two  bunches  of  acacia, 
one  in  front  and  one  at  the  back,  mixed  with 
long  grasses,  with  crystal  dew-drops,  and  joined 
together  by  a  roll  of  pink  velvet. 

A  dress  of  white  tulle,  arranged  in  puffings 
round  the  bottom,  with  an  over-skirt,  or  tunic, 
formed  of  widths  of  tulle  cut  on  the  cross  and 
rounded  at  the  bottom;  each  width  is  bound 
with  a  roll  of  turquoise  blue  velvet.  The  body 
is  made  with  a  round  waist ;  the  berthe  is 
crossed  in  front,  and  one  side  comes  down  as 
far  as  Uie  waist,  and  is  fastened  there  by  a 
bunch  of  white  roses  with  brown  tinted  foliage ; 
the  shoulder-knots  are  formed  of  the  same 
flowers.  A  blue  crape  scarf  is  tied  in  a  loose 
doable  knot  on  one  side,  round  the  waist,  and 
falls  in  two  long  ends.  A  wreath  of  white 
rosea  is  worn  with  this  dross. 

Another  tulle  dress,  with  a  doable  skirt.  The 
under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  ruches  placed  slant- 
ways,  about  twelve  inches  high  round  the  bottom. 
The  upper-skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  white  gm- 
pnre  insertion;  it  comes  down  in  a  point  in 


I  front  and  behind,  and  is  looped  up  on  each  side 
by  a  bunch  of  pink  roses  mixed  with  drooping 
I  brauches  of  lilies  of  tho  valley  and  long  masses. 
I  The  body  is  of  that  stylo  called  d  la  urseque, 
\  with  full  pleats  ;  a  bunch  of  roses  and  lilies  is 
'  placed  on  one  shoulder,  and  one,  on  the  opposite 
side,  at  the  waist ;  a  white  tulle  scarf  is  thrown 
over  the  shoulder,  on  which  there  are  no  flowers, 
and  across  the  waist,  and  tied  loosely  in  a  knot. 

A  fourth  in  white  tarlatane,  forming  a  train 
:  behind  with  two  deep  black  lace  flounces ;  over 
^  each  flounce  is  placed  a  ruche  of  white  tarla- 
taue,  divided  by  a  roll  of  crimson  velvet ;  tho 
same  ruche  runs  round  the  bottom.  A  very 
wide  ribbon  of  crimson  velvet  falls  on  each  side 
of  the  skirt  almost  down  to  the  bottom ;  the 
black  lace  flounces  fall  over  this  velvet,  the  ends 
of  which  are  finished  off  with  narrower  black 
lace.  Between  the  velvet  lappets  in  front  of 
the  skirt  there  is  only  one  black  lace  flounce. 
The  body  is  made  with  white  tulle  draperies 
and  crimson  velvet  bows ;  the  headdress  is  of 
the  same  velvet  with  white  feathers. 

Tho  most  fashionable  sorties  de  hal  sxs  in 
silk  plush,  fine  cashmere,  or  satin,  lined  with 
quilted  silk,  and  trimmed  with  chenille  fringe ; 
they  have  small  round  hoods  edged  with  tho 
same;  sometimes  they  are  ornamented  with 
gimp. 

Necklaces  are  very  much  worn  with  low 
dresses ;  they  are  made  of  jewels,  with  a  flat 
setting  in  gold,  or  enamel  set  like  jewels.  Large 
bead  necklaces  are  also  much  in  favour,  espe¬ 
cially  for  young  ladies.  The  thick  glass  beads 
should  match  in  colour  the  trimming  of  the 
dress. 

To  complete  our  observations  on  ball  toilets, 
wo  will  and  that  gloves  with  one  button  only 
are  worn  in  full  dress,  and  that  white  shoes  are 
only  admitted  with  an  entirely  white  dress, 
otherwise  the  shoe  should  be  of  the  colour  of 
the  dress  or  of  the  trimming ;  and  silk  boots 
with  rather  high  heels  are  more  elegant  than 
the  shoo.  Fans  composed  of  feathers,  with  a 
setting  in  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl,  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  prettiest.  The  wnite  marabout 
feathers  are  by  far  the  most  elegant. 

Dresses  which  would  have  formerly  been 
thought  lit  only  for  a  fancy  boll  are  now  worn 
by  ladies  for  evening  or  dinner  toilet.  They 
are  made  of  two  different  materials ;  there  is 
an  nnder-skirt  of  silk  or  satin,  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  either  ruches,  puffings,  velvet 
ornaments,  or  lace  flounces ;  the  upper-skirt 
and  body  are  of  velvet,  open  in  front,  and  gra¬ 
dually  lengthening  till  it  forms  a  train  behind ; 
the  velvet  body  is  low  and  open  in  front,  show¬ 
ing  a  stomacher  of  the  same  material  as  tho 
nnder-skirt.  If  this  nnder-skirt  is  white,  tho 
velvet  train  may  be  pink,  blue,  mauve,  or  any 
other  colour  ;  if  it  is  coloured,  then  the  train  is 
generally  made  of  a  shade  darker ;  with  maize, 
violet  colour  may  be  worn,  crimson  with  grey, 
or  blue  with  fawn  colour.  The  velvet  sk^  is 
trimmed  with  white  or  black  lace ;  silver  and 
gold  lace  are  also  seen.  The  nnder-skirt  should 
be  quite  as  long  behind  as  the  train.  Coiffures 
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of  Telret  and  feathera,  with  eold  and  mother-of- 
pearl  aigrettes,  are  worn  with  these  dresses. 

Coloured  Telret  dresses  with  low  bodices  are 
Terr  fashionable  for  dinner  parties,  and  can  be 
made  as  plain  as  possible,  while  silk  is  always 
richly  trimmed  for  the  evening  either  with  lace 
or  ruches  mixed  with  velvet  ornaments. 

Dresses  of  two  different  materials  are  also 
worn  for  walking.  For  instance,  a  manve  silk, 
with  a  very  deep  flounce  of  violst-colonred  velvet ; 
the  body  is  made  with  a  jacket,  and  the  j^et  or 
nnder-body  is  in  velvet,  the  same  as  the  flounce. 
Or  a  light  brown  silk  dress  may  have  a  flounce, 
also  in  silk  of  a  deeper  shade,  the  gilet  between 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  flounce.  The  small 
Figaro  vest  is  worn  with  a  chemisette,  and  a 
very  wide  sash  either  in  velvet  or  silk,  and  of  a 
r  shade  than  the  skirt. 

:  EvEifiN'o  Dresses,  young  ladies  wear 
striped  silk  or  foulard  dresses,  with  low  bodies, 
and  a  stomacher  of  tulle  with  insertions  of  lace, 
or  of  white  pleated  muslin,  or  else  the  white 
capes  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  the 
newest  shape  of  these  is  round,  and  bound  with 
a  wide  black  velvet  ribbon;  for  less  simple 
toilets  they  are  in  white  embroidered  tulle, 
trimmed  with  white  and  black  lace  or  blonde, 
and  are  cut  out  all  round  in  deep  scallops. 

Different  kinds  of  collars  and  enffs  ore  now 
adopted  with  different  styles  of  dresses.  For 
the  morning  there  are  the  plain  linen  collars, 
with  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  satin  stitch 
embroidery  on  the  deep  hem ;  the  high  cuffs  to 
match,  fastened  with  small  round  linen  buttons, 
eight  or  ten  of  them,  np  the  wrist.  Then,  for 
more  elegant  walking  dress,  the  pretty  mixture 
of  double  linen  with  thick  embroidery  appliqned 
on  a  lace  ground,  or  arranged  with  Valenciennes 
or  guipure  insertions  and  medallions.  Lastly, 
for  the  evening,  lace  collars  and  cuffs,  the  latter 
being  cut  square  and  open  at  the  bottom,  to 
match  the  sleeve  of  the  dress. 

Morning  caps  are  invariably  made  round,  in 
the  shape  of  a  net,  with  the  trimming  very  full 
in  front.  Those  that  are  worn  in  the  day  or 
the  evening  are  mostly  made  with  the  trimming 
arraimed  in  the  Marie  Stuart  shape  in  front,  or 
a  puff  of  ribbon  or  flowers  on  the  forehead. 
The  ribbon  then  goes  round  the  head,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  bow  at  the  back,  to  ^  placed 
under  the  back  hair.  The  crown  of  the  cap  is 
formed  of  a  comer-shape  or  fanchm  piece  of 
lace,  which  is  thrown  over  the  head,  but  allows 
the  hair  to  show  a  little  at  the  back.  This 
shaTO  is  extremely  becoming.  The  catalane 
coiffure  is  very  new  and  very  elegant.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  piece  of  crimson  velvet  cut  in  a  long 
square,  and  fastened  on  each  side  by  large 
round-headed  jet  beads ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
eatalane  is  ornamented  with  jet  beads,  united 
by  a  chain,  also  in  jet.  When  put  on  nicely 
over  the  hair  this  coiffure  is  very  graceful ;  it 
is  also  made  in  blue  velvet,  with  pearl  orna¬ 
ments  ;  in  black,  with  coral ;  and  in  violet,  with 
gold. 

At  this  season  Winter  Bonnets  are  often 
renewed.  Not  much  difference  is  seen  in  their 
shapes,  but  they  are  narrower  than  ever  at  the 
sides,  and  come  forward  a  good  deal  on  the 
forehead ;  they  will  probably  be  worn  much 
smaller  in  the  spring.  Plaid  is  no  longer 
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fashionable  for  bonnets,  as  it  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  winter ;  it  has  become  quite  com¬ 
mon  by  this  time,  and  the  new  bonnets  we  see 
have  not  any  of  it.  Here  are  a  few  we  have 
noticed  particularly : — 

A  light  brown  plnsh  bonnet,  with  a  puff  of 
bright  blue  pleated  velvet,  both  ontside  and 
inside  the  front,  ornamented  with  a  large  jet 
bead ;  a  blue  velvet  curtain,  with  two  large  jet 
beads,  united  by  a  thick  chain  ;  a  small  bunch 
of  pheasant’s  feathers  is  fastened  under  the  puff 
of  blue  velvet  ontside,  in  front. 

A  black  velvet  bonnet,  with  three  pieces  of 
crimson  velvet  arranged  in  loops  on  the  top  of 
the  front ;  each  end  of  these  pieces  of  velvet  is 
finished  off  by  a  thick  chenille  ball  of  the  same 
colour,  hanging  by  a  slight  thread;  those  in 
front  fall  inside  the  bonnet ;  the  same  ornament 
is  repeated  on  the  crown. 

A  white  satin  capote,  with  a  fall  tulle  crown. 
A  pink  satin  ribbon  is  arranged  ronnd  tho 
crown,  and  forms  a  bow,  underneath,  on  the 
tulle  curtain,  veiled  over  with  white  blonde ;  the 
front  is  ornamented  with  two  bunches  of  moss- 
roses— one  inside  and  one  ontside. 

A  violet-coloured  velvet  bonnet,  with  two 
velvet  puffings  at  each  side,  in  front,  and  a  bow 
of  white  blonde,  with  ends,  in  the  middle  fasten¬ 
ing  a  small  tuft  of  grey  and  white  feathers; 
velret  heartsease  inside  ;  velvet  strinn. 

A  white  satin  bonnet,  with  a  foil  tnlle  crown, 
and  an  ornament  of  m-een  velvet,  fastened  with 
a  jet  clasp ;  a  tuft  of  white  and  green  feathers 
in  front ;  inside,  hedge-roses  with  their  foliage 
in  green  tinted  velvet. 

Also,  for  a  young  lady,  a  white  plush  bonnet, 
with  a  puff  of  bla^  velvet,  a  little  on  one  side, 
in  front,  and  a  black  velvet  curtain  ;  small  pink 
roses  inside  the  cap. 

Veils  are  still  worn  very  small,  and  ronnd, 
either  in  black  lace  or  white  tnlle,  embroidered 
in  black,  and  edged  with  black  lace.  The  loop, 
or  Toilette,  fastened  by  a  ribbon  run  ronnd  the 
edge,  and  drawn  close  to  the  face,  is  very  gene- 
raUy  adopted,  and  is  very  comfortable  in  cold, 
frosty  weather,  sheltering  the  face  effectually 
from  the  piercing  wind. 

The  excessive  cold  has  given  birth  to  small 
Jackets  bordered  with  fur — a  species  of  Zouave, 
very  short,  and  forming  a  point  behind,  bnt 
rounded  in  front.  The  w  must  be  about  the 
width  of  three  inches,  and  go  right  ronnd  the 
jacket,  with  another  row,  so  as  to  form  epau¬ 
lettes,  and  again  at  the  wrists.  Even  at  the 
theatre,  women  are  seen  in  Paris  with  fur  trim¬ 
mings  on — the  temperatnre  sometimes  allowing 
this  unorthodox  arrangement — otherwise  they 
would  be  frozen  to  death.  Jackets  are  now  seen 
in  velvet  of  brilliant  colonrs — sapphire  blue, 
emerald  green,  or  cherry  colour ;  whust  ermine, 
grebe,  and  especially  chinchilla,  are  employed 
in  decorating  them.  At  the  Opera,  where  it  is 
usual  to  go  in  evening  toilet,  satin  pelerines  take 
the  place  of  jackets.  If  the  pelenne  is  large  it 
is  ornamented  with  swansdown  ;  if  small,  with 
lace.  The  short  pelerine  is  cut  square,  both 
before  and  behind,  is  lined  with  white  silk,  and 
only  conceals  the  shoulders.  Lace  iu  medal¬ 
lions  or  lozenges  appliqned  has  a  very  good 
effect.  Thus,  upon  a  sky-blue  velvet  pelerine 
are.  sewn  medallions  in  guipure  d'art,  or  upon 
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»  pink  terry  Yelret  detached  bonqaeU  of  flowers 
in  point  d’Alenvon. 

Some  ladies  prefer  keeping  on  their  sortie-de- 
bal,  of  which  two  coloors  alone  are  seen — 
poppy  red  and  white.  Certain  foreign  stuffs, 
however,  woven  with  mid,  make  very  pretty 
opera-cloaks,  hat  should  they  be  made  simply 
of  cashmere  they  must  be  very  profusely  em¬ 
broidered.  Fewer  with  hoods  are  made,  as  the 
latter,  worn  by  itself,  makes  a  very  pretty  and 
coquettish  headdress.  Pink,  blue,  or  lilac 
quilted  satin  hoods  are  trimmed  ronud  with 
swansdown  or  blonde,  and  a  wide  mrhe  made 
in  loops  of  coloured  velvet,  adH  often  nuderueath 
is  placed  a  flower.  A  hood  in  white  satin,  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  wide  ruche  of  white  blonde,  dotted 
with  little  tufts  of  narrow  black  velvet,  with  a 
rose  beneath,  is  a  prettier  headdress  than  a 
bonnet.  The  crush-room  at  the  French  Opera- 
house  is  like  a  drawing-room,  and  the  ladies 
like  to  look  as  pretty  as  they  do  in  their  boxes, 
being  well  aware  that  they  are  quite  as  much 
objects  of  attraction. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  Fashion 
our  readers  are  referred  to  the  article,  “  La 
Mode,"  in  the  Supplement. 


OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Fibst  Toilbt.  — Morning  dress  of  black 
alpaca  or  black  silk,  trimmed  with  green  silk. 
The  skirt  is  gored  and  put  into  a  band  shaped 
like  the  Medici  ceintnres,  and  with  two  ends  in 
front,  trimmed  with  bands  of  green,  and  edged 
with  the  same.  The  ornamentation  round  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  consists  of  a  plain  piece  of 
silk  shaped  to  the  gores,  and  scalloped  out  at 
the  top.  A  very  short  cat-away  jacket  completes 
the  black  dress,  made  and  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  skirt.  The  fronts  are  rounded 
off,  and  the  back  is  quite  straight,  short  enough 
to  show  the  band  of  the  dress.  The  sleeves  are 
very  narrow,  and  open  considerably  above  the 
ellow.  A  pleated  muslin  bodice  is  worn  under¬ 
neath  this  jacket,  made  with  sleeves  puffed  from 
the  armhole  to  the  wrist  in  graduated  puffings. 
This  nnder-slecve  projeots  Myond  the  jacket- 
sleeve,  and  gives  the  necessary  width  to  the 
latter,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  pretty. 
The  front  of  the  band  is  composed  of  green 
silk,  and  the  rest  of  black.  The  morning  coiffure 
is  composed  of  lace,  trimmed  with  roses  and 
green  nbbon. 

Second  Fioube. — Ball  Toilet. — Dress  of 
magenta  silk,  trimmed  with  pnffed  tnlle  or  tar¬ 
latans  at  the  bottom,  dotted  at  regular  intervals 
with  magenta  roses.  Over  this  magenta  skirt 
a  veil  or  npper-sk  jrt  of  spotted  tulle  or  tarlatane 
is  looped,  the  skirt  being  edged  with  a  quilling 
of  magenta  ribbon.  Blonde  lappets  are  made 
into  bows  to  loop  up  tbe  skirt,  and  lappets  to 
correspond  trim  the  bodice.  This  is  made  with 
a  quilling  round  the  top,  under  which  a  row  of 
blonde  is  sewn  to  form  a  bsrthe.  The  coiffure 
is  extremely  simple  ;  a  tuft  and  rose  are  placed 
on  tbe  left,  and  a  single  rose  on  the  right,  side 
of  the  hair,  which  is  turned  back  in  front  and 
enrled  behind. 

Little  Girl’s  Evening  Dress.— Frock  of 
white  muslin  or  tarlatane,  made  with  a  double 
skirt.  The  lower  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  straight 
band  of  bine  ribbon,  with  bows  of  tbe  same 


placed  at  intervals.  The  npper-skirt  is  simply 
hemmed  or  pinked  (if  tarlatane  be  used),  and 
is  looped  up  on  the  right  side  with  blue.  The 
bodice  is  full  and  high,  with  pnffed  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  elbow.  A  short  jacket  is  worn 
over  the  dress  ;  it  may  be  made  of  merino,  silk, 
or  velvet,  but  should  be  of  exactly  the  same 
shade  as  the  trimmings.  The  little  headdress 
consists  of  a  half-wreath  of  blue  daisies,  tied 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon  on  the  left  side. 

Madame  Adolphe  Oonbaud,  248,  Strand, 
London,  VV.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  the 
various  articles  in  this  plato  at  the  following 
prices.  The  moilols  are  tacked  together  and 
trimmed  ns  represented,  and  a  flat  pattern  to 
cut  from  is  included  in  the  price  : — Black  dress, 
trimmed  with  ^reer,  comple'e,  5s.  fld. ;  jacket, 
2s. ;  baud.  Is.  (Id. ;  ball  dress  complete,  Ss.  6d. ; 
bodice,  sleeve,  and  bertbe,  2s.  6d. ;  little  girl’s 
dress  complete,  3s.  6d. ;  short  jacket.  Is.  6d. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

CnsaiON  IN  Berlin  Work,  studded  with 
Steel  Buttons. — Materials  ; — Single  Berlin 
wool  of  the  following  colours : — Bright  scarlet ; 
bright  blue ;  claret ;  black ;  4  shades  of  green 
and  yellow  ;  6  dozen  plain  polished  steel  buttons. 
Tbe  introduction  of  the  bright  polished  steel 
buttons  on  Berlin  work  is  due  to  Messrs.  Hutton 
and  Co.,  of  Newgate-street,  Loudon,  who  are 
constantly  bringing  out  some  novelty  in  needle¬ 
work  at  once  effective  and  easy  to  accomjilish. 
The  pattern  is  worked  in  ordinary  cross  stitch 
in  the  brightest  possible  shades  of  single  Berlin 
wool,  and  the  buttons  are  put  on  after  all  the 
work  it  completed.  These  buttons  are  made 
with  a  kind  of  double  prong,  which  is  passed 
throngh  the  work  on  the  wrong  side,  and  then 
bent  down  close  to  the  work.  Thus  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  pull  the  buttons  off  after  once 
they  are  properly  secured.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  steel  can  scarcely  be  depicted  in  a  coloured 
pattern,  and  our  readers  can  hardly  judge  of 
the  pretty  effect  the  work  has  when  ornamented 
in  this  manner.  We  suggest  to  those  who  have 
any  wool-work  finished,  and  the  pattern  will 
admit  of  the  addition  of  a  few  buttons,  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  and  to  put  them  on.  They  will 
modernise  and  make  the  article  both  fashion¬ 
able  and  effective. 

Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Ooodge-street,  Totten- 
ham-conrt-road,  London,  W.,  supplies  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  make  this  cushion,  inclntog  canvas, 
wool,  and  buttons,  for  4s. ;  cushion  commenced, 
with  materials  to  finish  it,  6s. ;  steel  buttons, 
4d.  per  dozen. 


THE  SUPPLEMENT. 

(Prie*  6d.  {  or,  with  th^  Maguino,  U.) 

CONTENTS. 

**  La  Mode;**  Oprrax,  Oratoriofl,  and  MuticAl  Bntrr'ain- 
mt'als;”  **  Captain  Mailer*’*  Children. **  by  Thomas  Hood, 
t  chapters;  ’'Peter,"  in  IS  parts:  "Can  a  Lady  Oo  Out 
Alone?*’  ”  Music  of  the  Month  ;**  Correipondenre.  Also, 
illustrations  of  silk  dress  and  poplin  dress,  large  half-(>afe 
engravinf ;  crochet  d’oyleys,  by  Mrs.  Mee,  continued  frum 
the  January  Sapplcinent;  two  elegant  hall  dresses,  hal'*paga 
enfravinf:  fancy  carriage  costume;  19  illustrations  or  tao 
newest  and  most  fashionable  modes  of  dressing  the  hair  fur 
morning  and  rrening  costumes,  firing  back  and  front  riew 
of  each  coilTurc ;  carriare  shawl  In  erctehet  4  tricoter  and 
crochet;  two  pretty  walking  toilets,  half-page  engrarinf 
three  designs  for  lace  appliqudd  on  linen  and  cambric  ;  a  new 
and  pretty  way  of  trinuning  under*Unen.  collars,  handker* 
chiefs,  Ac. ;  house  toilets,  Ac. ;  all  with  full  description.  Abo 
a  laiige  fttshion  plate,  and  eoloured  pattern  for  a  earTiage>rug 
in  crochet  k  tricoter,  designed  by  Mrs.  Mee. 


\ 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


M  We  aro  »t  home,  John, 
remember,  whoever  calls, 
A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  or  even  W  and 
Y.  We  are  at  home,  except— 
there  is  one  exception,  John — my  Lady 
Tattle  happens  to  arrive  [her  yellow 
chariot,  epoch  George  IV^  and  bonnet, 
epoch  antediluvian,  make  us  tremble] 
and  then  we  aro  engaged.  Put  more  coals 
on.  Shut  the  door. 

Who  shall  we  have  here  this  morning  ? 

^  Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  anxieties  about  Selina’s 
“coming  out,"  and  ardent  yearnings  for  a 
presentation ;  Mrs.  Brown  in  difficulties  with  her 
servants,  and  aspirations  for  a  patriarchal  dispen¬ 
sation  ;  Mrs.  Jones  newly  married  and  in  a  flutter; 
and  Mrs.  Boblnson,  of  course,  with  her  Siddonian 
Voice  and  oracular  expressions.  Anybody  sooner 
than  Lady  Tattle.  I  think  It  la  Peg  Woffington 
who  says  that  women  can  only  talk  of  silks  and 
scandal  Lady  T.  reserves  her  whole  strength  for 
the  latter ;  she  revels  in  it,  and  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  she  can  mention  the  exact  proportions  of 
the  skeleton  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  every¬ 
body's  cupboard.  She  never  believed  in  any  one 
but  George  the  Gentleman;  but  “even  he,”  she 
says,  “my  dear  Mrs.  Englishwoman,  was  not  quite 
free  from  speck." 

There's  the  knocker  1  a  quiet,  inotTenslve  knock 
— neither  humiliating  nor  aspiring — a  good,  sensible 
knock — and  J ohn  ushers  in  Industrious,  who  seeks 
our  advice  in  an  important  matter.  She  wishes  to 
naaintaln  herself— nay,  must — and  has  nothing  but 
her  needle  with  which  to  light  the  battle  fur  bread. 
Her  case  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  many,  and  they 
are  of  that  nature  that  more  general  advice  can  be 
of  little  use.  She— Industrious — cannot  leave 
home,  but  is  clever  at  fancy-work.  Her  only  plan 
Is  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  a  dealer  in 
fancy  goods,  and  seek  employment  at  his  hands 
Many  traders  would  no  doubt  take  her  work  on 
sale  or  return,  and  this  in  all  probability  is  the 
only  arrangement  she  will  be  likely  to  make.  We 
must  not  diwiss  her  without  a  word  of  sympathy, 
and  the  sincere  wish  that  she  may  succeed  in  her 
endeavoura 

But  here  is  Bktst  Jahr,  young  and  blooming, 
and  very  urgent  for  our  best  advice.  May  she  ac¬ 
cept  an  offer  of  marriage  without  consulting  papa  ? 
Papa  is  a  long  way  off,  and  the  adorable— such 
lips,  such  hair,  such  an  irresistible  moustache ! — is 
anxious  for  an  answer.  Poor  dear  1  he  has  lost  his 
appetite  entirely,  no  doubt  of  thst,  and  can  do 
nothing  but  play  the  German  flute  and  look  at  the 
moon.  Never  mind,  Betst  Jane!  let  him  wait. 
Tell  papa  all  about  it,  and  if  Adonis  is  good  for 
anything  all  will  be  well  As  to  kissing  an  un¬ 
married  gentleman  older  than  yourself,  now  that 
you  have  “come  out,"  it  depends  much  on  the  age 
and  character  of  the  gentleman.  If  he  is  fifty  you 
may  do  so;  if  he  is  twenty-two  It  would  be  highly 
improper,  except  iinderthe  mistletoe,  or  without  he 
is  a  cousin,  or  without  you  like  him  very  much. 

Bessie,  with  a  modest  blush  upon  her  face,  has 
been  waiting  patiently  to  ask  a  question — would 
we  object  to  look  at  her  little  poem  ?  Not  In  the 
least.  It  is  fairly  written,  and  the  sentiments  are 
excellent ;  but,  Bessie,  you  iiiiist  neither  be  angry 
nor  pained  when  we  say  it  is  not  gooii  enough  for 

Erint.  In  the  magazines  of  forty  years  ago  it  would 
ave  been  hailed  as  the  happiest  inspiration  ;  not 
so  now.  You  must  read  more,  study  models  of 
poetry,  and  bear  in  mind  that  perfection  can  only 
be  attained  by  long  practice. 

And  now,  Jemima — what  has  the  child  been 


doing?  her  cheeks  are  carnation — how  can  we 
serve  you?  “My  dear  Mrs.  Englishwoman,  a 
handsome  stranger  offered  to  share  with  me  his 
umbrella,  in  a  sadden  shower.  It  was  most  kind, 
and  be  was  most  agreeable.  Now  do  yon  think  if 
I  met  him  again  I  should  bq  justlfled  in  bowing? 
And  you  must  know  I  am  really  very  anxious  to 
make  bis  acquaintance.”  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
was  it  not  imprudent  to  accept  the  offer  of  a 
stranger?  “But  think  of  my  bonnet" — and  the 
head  that  wore  it !  You  are  plainly  in  leve  with  a 
man  whose  only  recommendation  (excellent  of  its 
kind)  was  that  be  was  prepared  for  a  rainy  day, 
and  politely  gave  you  the  advantage  of  his  pru¬ 
dence.  Don't  be  silly.  Bow  to  the  man,  if  yon 
please,  but  don't  lose  your  heart  Perhaps  the 
man  is  married  or  engaged. 

Whose  is  this  little  poem  that  John  presents  to 
us  ?— thine,  Agnes  ?  It  Is  well  done : — 

“Two  maidens,  loving,  trusting,  as  only  maidens 
do; 

Two  women,  tender-hearted,  affectionate  and 
true; 

Two  wives  to  each  relating  the  merit  of  the 
spouse; 

Two  matrons  now  conferring  on  duties  of  the 
house ; 

Two  mothers  joys  confiding,  snd  pains  each 
o^er  share ; 

Two  grandamea  hoary-hcaded,  unheeding  worldly 
care ; 

Two  Christians  meekly  waiting  the  summons  of 
the  blest ; 

Two  souls  borne  up  to  glory,  with  God  to  be  at 
rest; 

Two  lives,  two  minds  refiective — most  closely 
interwove; 

One  heart,  one  constant  friendship,  and  one 
undying  lova" 

Is  It  not  pretty,  IxiUiSA?  “Yes,  charming;  but 
would  you  mind  telling  me  what's  right?  for  As  will 
have  it  that  a  bridegroom  ought  to  wear  a  black 
dress  coat"  No;  he  is  quite  wrong— ordinary 
morning  dress  is  all  that  is  proper.  Frock  coat, 
dark  blue  or  dark  green,  and  light  trousera  The 
waistcoat  should  bo  light  silk,  the  necktie  also 
light  White  gloves  of  course ! 

Etiouette,  my  dear  friend,  surely  you  are  in  no 
difficulty],?  What  acknowledgment  should  you 
make  for  kind  inquiries  during  illness?  A  little 
note  of  thanks — nothing  morei 

As  to  you,  WiLDROsE,  believe  us,  pnre  water  is 
the  best  wash  for  the  face;  and  Nellt  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  leave  off  the  very  foolish  practice  of 
shaving  her  hair  to  increase  the  height  of  her 
forehe^  1 

Here's  another  visitor. 

“  My  dear  Mra  Englishwoman,  you  know  me— 
I  am  the  Constant  Header — uniqite  selection  of 
name  is  it  not  ?  Now,  I  only  want  to  ask  oik  ques¬ 
tion — how  do  you  make  alum  icing,  which  is  the 
best  way  to  polish  sliver,  is  veal  in  season,  and 
what  do  you  fairly  consider  to  be  the  duties  of  a 
lady's  maid  ?"  Buy  the  “  Book  of  Household 
Managament,"  dear  madam,  and  all  your  questions 
and  a  thousand  more  are  answered  in  its  pages 

Excuse  the  glance  at  the  timepiece.  I^ba,  this 
sample  of  your  handwriting  is  very  creditable. 
Lii.lt,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  you  appreciate  our 
labours.  Your  lines,  Dinorad,  evince  some  talent, 
but  must  not  aspire  to  the  immortality  conferred 
by  printer's  ink.  Margaret,  that  income-tax  must 
be  paid.  Elle.v,  ycur  eyelashes  would  be  improved 
by  oocasional  clip|>ing. 

Yes  John;  what's  tlie  matter?  “  Ladt  Tattle's 
chariot  is  a-eoming  down  the  street!"  Remember 
the  iuHtructiuns.  Ladies  we  may  converse  on  all 
topics  but  scandal  Let  us  never  say  harsh  or  hard 
things  of  one  another,  and  especially  in  one 
another's  absence;  as  for  what  we  may  say  of 
Lady  T.,  'tis  only  what  she  says  of  herself — scandal 
she  says  ie  ber  native  element 


Prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  Men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most 
effectual  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION,  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS, 
GENERAL  DEBILITY,  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  V/ASTING  AND 
ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 


I  Tiik  invariable  purity,  palatablcuess,  speedy  ellieaey,  and  consequent  economy 
of  this  unrivalled  preparation,  have  obtained  for  it  the  freneral  approval  and 
unqualified  confidence  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and,  notwitlistandiiij?  the  active 
and  unscrupulous  opposition  of  interested  dealers,  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
[  public  patronage. 

The  immeasurable  therai)culic  sui)eriority  of  Dn.  dk  .Ioncii’s  Cod  liiver  Oil 
over  every  other  variety  is  incontestably  established  by  the  recorded  opinions  of 
the  most  distinguished  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  all  ))arts  of  the  world.  In 
numberless  instances,  where  other  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  had  been  long  and 
copiously  administered  with  little  or  no  benefit,  Du.  dk  Joxgii’s  Oil  has  produced 
almost  immediate  relief,  arrested  disease,  and  restored  health. 


II 


ITS  EPHCACY  IN  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

In  coses  of  prostration  and  emaciation  produced  by  long  sickness,  by  exposure 
to  the  deleterious  influences  of  tropical  and  unhealthy  climates,  to  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  or  where  extreme  heat  or  cold,  excessive  labour,  fatigue,  bad  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  other  hardships  have  caused  depressing  lassitinle  and  reiluced  the  vital 
forees,  and  where  life  api)eare<l  to  be  even  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  restorative  i)ower3 
of  Du.  DK  JoxGn’s  Oil  have  been  remarkably  manifested.  Dy  its  administration, 
the  natural  appetite  is  revived,  and  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are 
improved,  reanimated,  and  regulated ;  and,  when  its  use  has  been  ste.adily 
persevered  in.  its  peculiar  tonic  and  nutritive  properties  have  entirely  restored 
health  and  strength  to  the  most  feeble  ami  deteriorated  constitutions. 

The  actual  benefit  derived  is  thus  described  byl’.CLAUKE.Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,F.L.S., 
author  of  “Notes  and  Suggestions  on  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  its  Uses — 

“  Having  myself  taken  both  the  Pale  and  Light-Hrown  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  debility,  I  am 
•hie,  from  my  own  experience,  to  remark  tqioii  their  effects  and  eom))arative  usefulness  as 
retned'nl  agents.  After  the  Pale  Oil,  and  all  other  remedies  that  I  could  tiiink  of  had  failed, 
1  tried,  merely  as  a  lust  resort,  l)n.  i>e  .loxcii’s  Light-Brown  Oil.  1  receive<l  iinineJiate 
relief ;  and  its  nse  was  the  means  of  my  restoration  to  health.  In  their  sensible  jiroperties 
»nd  ehemieal  constituents  the  Pale  Oil  and  l)i(.  nu  .loxoii’s  T.ight-Brown  Oil  are  distinct 
medicines;  and,  from  my  observation  of  their  mode  of  action  ami  elToets,  I  must  believe  that 
1  have  seen  many  patients  die  botli  in  hos)iital  and  jwivate  practice,  some  of  them  of  juvenile 
years,  and  others  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  in  all  jirobability  would  have  been  curetl  if  the 
medical  properties  of  Du.  i>e  Jokuu's  Light-Brown  Oil  had  been  known  as  they  are  now,  and 
its  use  preseribed.” 

[For  further  Select  Medical  Opinions  see  other  side.^ 


XUM 


CONSUMPTION  &  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 


The  extraordinary  virtues  of  Dit.  dk  JoNo.n’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  in 
Pulmonary  Consumption  may  now  be  considered  as  fully  established.  No  remedy 
so  rapidly  restores  the  exhausted  strength,  improves  the  nutritive  functions,  st(i|(s 
or  diminishes  emaciation,  checks  the  perspiration,  quiets  the  cough  and  expectora-' 
tion,  or  i>roduces  a  more  marked  and  favourable  inlluence  on  the  local  malady. 

Dr.  Wai-puy,  late  Physician  to  the  Hereford  Infirmary,  bears  the  following 
high  testimony  to  its  eflicacy  from  his  own  personal  experience : — 

“  I  can  take  Dr.  de  .Iongh’s  Oil  without  difficulty  or  dislike,  and  with  as  little  inconvenience! 
as  water  alone.  Not  only  in  iny  own  case,  but  in  many  others  1  have  seen,  it  has  caused  an, 
improvement  of  chest  symptoms,  and  an  increa.se  of  weijtht,  so  soon  and  so  lastingly,  as  to  lie' 
quite  remarkable.  I  believe  Dr.  de  Jonoh’s  Oil  to  be  the  most  valuable  remedy  we  possessj 
for  chronic  and  constitutional  disease.” 


Dr.  Hitchman,  of  Liveri>ool,  Author  of  “A  Manual  of  Phthisis,”  observes  : 

“  Having  extensively  prescribed  Dr.  de  Jomoh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  a  Ion, 
series  of  years  in  cases  of  Consumption,  I  deem  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  record  my  emphatic 
testimony  in  favour  of  its  superior  merits  as  a  preventive  of  Emaciation,  aud  generally  as  anj 
excellent  restorative  in  Debility  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 


SELECT  MEDICAL  OPINIONS. 


From  mnumerahle  medical  arid  scientific  opinions  of  the  highest  character  in  commendatio 
of  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  the  following  are  selected: — 


Sir  HENEY  MAKSH,  Bart.,  M.D., 

Phyririan  in  Ordinary  lo  the  Queen  in  Ireland. 

“  I  considtirDB.  de  Jonoii’h  Light- Crown  Cod  Liver 
Oil  to  be  a  very  pure  oil,  not  likely  to  create  disgust, 
aud  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.” 


Sir  JOSEPH  OLLIFPE,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris. 

“  I  have  frequently  prescrilied  Dk.  ok  Jonuh’s' 
Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  I  have  every  rea.son 
to  be  satislled  with  its  beneficial  and  salutary  effects.  ’ 


Dr.  LETHEBY, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the 
City  of  London, 

"  The  Oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters  with  that 
named  ‘  Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety 
in  the  masterly  treatise  of  Dk.  de  Jonuu.  It  is,  I 
believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dk.  dk  Jonuu’s 
Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic 
power ;  and  from  my  investigations,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  pure  and  unadulterated  article.  ” 


Dr.  LANKESTEE,  F.E.S., 

Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex. 

"  I  consider  that  the  purity  of  this  Oil  is  secured  in 
its  preparation  by  the  personal  attention  of  so  good  a  | 
Chemist  and  Intelligent  a  Physician  as  Dk.  dk  Jonoii,! 
who  has  also  written  the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the! 
Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Hence,  I  deem  tiie 
Cod  Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferal>lo 
to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and  medi¬ 
cinal  efiicacy.” 


Dr.  LAWEANOE, 

Physician  to  H.S.H.  the  Puke  of  Saxe-Coburg  de  Gotha. 

"  I  invariably  prescribe  Dn.  dk  Jonoii’s  Cod  Liver 
Oil  in  preference  to  any  other,  feeUng  assured  that  I 
am  recommending  a  genuine  article,  and  not  a  manu¬ 
factured  compound  in  which  the  etUcacy  of  this 
invaluable  medicine  is  destroyed." 


Dr.  GEANmLE,  P.E.S., 


Author  of  the.  “  ,Spas  of  Germany.” 

“Dr.  Granville  has  found  that  Dn.  dk  Jonoh's  ' 
Light- Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  produces  the  desired  etfect 
In  a  shorter  time  than  other  kinds,  and  that  it  does 
not  cause  the  nausea  and  indigestion  too  often  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  administrstion  of  the  pale  oiL” 


Dr.  BAELOW, 

Senior  Physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital 


“I  have  frequently  recommended  persons  consulting 
me  to  make  use  of  Du.  dk  Jomoh’s  Cod  IJver  OU.  I 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  its  effects,  and  believe  it 
to  be  a  very  pure  oil,  well  fitted  for  those  cases  in 
which  the  use  of  that  substance  is  indicated. " 


EDWIN  CANTON,  Esq.,  F.E.O.S., 

President  of  the  Medical  .Society  of  London. 

“  For  several  years  past  I  have  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
prescribing  De.  dk  Jonoii’k  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver 
Oil,  and  find  it  to  be  much  more  efiicacious  than  other 
varieties  of  the  same  medicine  which  I  have  also 


employed  with  a  view  to  test  their  relative  superi¬ 
ority.” 


DE-DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  UVEE  OIL  is  sold  only  in  IMPERIAL  Half-Pints,  28. 6d.; 

Pints,  48.  9d. ;  Qaarts,  9s. ;  Capsuled,  and  labelled  with  his  Stamp  and  Signature, 
WITHOUT  WHICH  NONE  CAN  POSSIBLY  BE  GENUINE, 
By  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Druggists  throughout  the  World. 


SOLE  consignees: 


ANSAR,  HARFORD  &  CO.,  77,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  unprincipled  attempts  to  substitute  inferior  or  worthless  preparations. 
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The  very  best  Penn’orth  ever  seen 

Uniform  with  “  BBBTOITS  BOBIKSON  CBUSOE,” 

To  ho  cotKplcUd  in  Twenty-nine  Weekly  Parts  of  Sixteen  Pages, 
PBICE  ONE  PENNT  EACH, 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD ; 

A  Book  of  Natural  History  and  Adventure,  • 

COMrKISINO 

The  Description,  History,  Habits.  Haunts,  and  Homes  of  Animals, 
and  the  Encounters  between  Man  and  Beast. 


n^llE  Issttwcntyjesrs  have  seen  Issue  from  steppes  of  Vorthem  Asia,  the  boundless 
1  the  press  most  valuable  works  on  Foreign  prairies  of  the  Far  West  of  America— here 
Travel,  Adventure,  and  Discovery,  which  con-  arc  subjects  for  description  which  well  deserve 
tain  a  iicrioct  mine  of  wealth  for  those  who  the  exercise  of  the  very  highest  skill  at  the 
will  diiigently  seek  to  turn  to  legitimate  ac-  Author's  command.  But,  above  all,  tlie  man- 
count  the  knowledge  and  the  labours  of  the  ners  and  customs  of  the  Beasts  of  the  Field 
Travellers,  Sportsmen,  and  Discoverers  who  are  the  theme  of  our  discourse— the  many 
were  the  writers  of  these  admirable  volumes,  perilous  adventures  that  Engliahmen  have 
It  has  been  the  Author's  duty  to  refer  to  all  bad— tbs  hair-breadth  'scapes  from  the  immi. 
the  latest  suid  most  accurate  works  contain-  nent  dcsully  fangs  of  the  striped  and  parded 
ing  information  on  “Wild  Sports,"  ard  Ani-  brute,  hunters  trampled  and  tossed  by  Els- 
pial  l.ifle  throughout  the  world ;  and  the  value  phant  and  BuHhio,  gorsd  by  the  wild  Boar — 
of  the  material  which  he  was  able  to  collect  there  are  a  tbousarai  and  one  tales,  each 
has  made  him  the  asore  careful  and  pains-  story  more  exciting  thsut  its  predecessor, 
tsdiing  in  his  sifortsto  arrange  it  with  sdl  due  to  be  told  In  a  book  concenalng  the  "  Wild 
effect  in  a  suitable  setting.  Of  late  years,  toe.  Sports  of  the  World." 
much  knowledge  bat  bm  gained  rsspecting  The  Artista  whose  pencils  have  been  princi- 
the  Ornnizatlon  and  Structure  of  Animals  |  pally  employed  In  illustratliig  the  pages  of  the 
and  this  scicntiSc  portirm  of  the  book  gives  work  are  Harden  Melville,  Harrison  Weir,  and 
it  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  anxious  J.  B.  Zweekert  and  we  respectfully  urge  all 
to  a^uire  the  most  recent  and  correct  infor-  who  are  anxious  to  receive  a  copy  of  "  Wild 
motion  in  Natural  History,  The  wondrous  Sports  of  the  World  "  to  at  once  give  tbri. 
marvels  of  the  Scenery  where  roam  the  huge  order  to  the  bookseller,  as,  after  the  first 
Elephant,  the  noble  Lion,  the  terrible  Tiger  i  edition  of  the  Coloured  Frontispiece  is  ex- 
thc  Jungles  of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  scarcely-  haosted,  some  time  will  necessarily  elapse 
cxplor^  swamps  of  Southem  Africa,  tte  before  it  can  be  reproduced. 


FABT  I.  will  cohMh  Sixteen  Pages,  beautifiUlf  priHied,a  Mape/ Animals, anduSeauli/yllt 
Cotonred  Prontispieee. 

FABT  II.  wUl  also  contain  a  Uap  ef  Anitnais  i  and  Jour /krtker  Maps,  showing  the  habitats 
ef  Animals  and  Plants  aU  ooer  the  World,  wilt  be  issued  during  the  progress  of  the  Work, 


First  Fenny  Part  at  the  end  of  February,  with  the 
MABCH  Magazines. 
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f  Good  News!  ' 

On  the  First  Day  of  the  New  Tear  was  published, 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER,  PRICE  TWOPENCE, 
Of  an  Old  Friend  with  a  New  Face, 

’  NAMILT, 

THE  BOY’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

(Including  the  “BOY’S  PENNY  MAGAZINE”). 


THK  KanbM  oonsitti  ot/ortit^kt  inlutod  ia 

handaoi—  cImt  tjrpa  on  food  poprr,  liltobod  in  n 
oulodrcd  onuunoutol  Wropptr,  ond  lUnotntod,  in  nddi* 
tion  to  Um  voodcnU  in  tbo  tozt,  vtth 
TWO  KNORAYINGS  FEINTED  ON  TINTED  PAFBE. 
Ibo  Editor  luu  moeh  fmtlfleoUon  in  onnomicinf 
Tiro  A'Eir  TALES, 

vrlttcn  expretily  tor  ibo  **  Monthly  Mofoalpe,** 
Um  loodiuf  atorj  btlng  onUUod — 

Paul  Uasoarenhaa : 

J  Story  of  tto  MonS  of  Jinwofra, 

Vritton  by  ono  vho  hot  potood  moot  of  his  UHi  in  that 
wihJ  sad  bssatifal  Inod,  sad  who  Is  ia  ovory  wsy 
qoslihod  to  desert bs  tbo  sesaes  ho  hos  wltnss^, 
la  whleh  ho  bos  octod  a  part.  In  roaoautis  iatorsst, 
stUrlaf  adroaiuro,  aecorato  dooerlpiioa  of  seouoiy, 
t^  poopto,  and  tho  vUd  oaltosls  «f  tho  eonntry,  tho 
aamtUvo  is  nasnrposood. 

Tho  soeoad  is  callod 

Tha  Tonne  I>racoon ; 

Or,  fJto  Boors  Soy  Ufo  of  a  Estdfer. 

It  is  tho  wwkof  a  wrttorwhohss  swrod  in  the  army 
tot  many  ysara  who  shofod  with  his  braoo  comrades 
ths  trials  aad  the  trinatphs  of  the  Crimean  osai|ialfi). 
and  rode  forward  in  tho  fraad  bnt  dlsastroas  eharfo  of 
BaUeUra.  **  Tho  Touf  Drofooo  **  is  tho  **  plsia,  an* 
▼amUbed  taio  *  of  oao  who  rolstoo  bis  own  oxperleaeo, 
aad  is  a  ooatribiiUtMk  to  ■rtUtary  litoraturo  both  rain* 
able  and  intonoUnf. 

Ia  addition  to  theoo  two  stortos,  a  sortos  of  attcaeiiTo 
sketches  will  bo  flTon  of  Ooa  Brsyb  Dkpbiimmi  on 
land  aad  water,  beiuf  lifo*hbtorles  of  illastrioni 
■oldlers  and  eaiion  wheoo  heroic  eoorofo  has  made  Old 
Eaglsad’s  name  stand  **  proodest  anoof  the  nations.** 
Ihe  Quo  Bot  will  oontribato,  oS%mt  hie  old  qimiiit 
ftobion,  a  series  ef  Letters  showinf  how  he  goes  on  in 
town,  bow  ho  begins  the  bnslDom  of  Ufe,~tbe  folks  ho 
meets,  tho  thln^  ho  sees,  and  what  ho  does  Uke^  aad 
w^  he  doemit. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT; 

Wberoln  wUl  be  shown  tho  way  to  make  a  Teleseops^ 
a  Mleroseopo,  a  Kaleidoscope,  an  Kloctrio  Battery,  a 
Magoot,aFamp,aflan-dial,  a  Fountain,  he.de.  These 
ArUclos  will  be  Ulastimted  with  explanatory  diagnuus. 

TOWN  DOY0,  BY  ONE  OF  THEM, 

WUl  also  form  a  new  feature  In  the  Magazine,  and  tbo 
Brigade  &y.  the  Printer’s  Boy,  the  Doctor’s  Bey,  tho 
Flayboaso  Boy,  tbo  Charity  Boy,  tbo  News  Bey,  the 
Bteamboat  Boy.  aad  all  sorts  of  other  boys,  mar  axpeeb 
to  And  theaselrcs  pbotograpbed  in  pen  and  ink. 

B1BD8,  BEA8T8,  AND  FlSUlg, 

Are  far  too  intorosUng  snbloete  to  bo  forgotten  In  our 
**  Monthly,**  and  their  ways  and  manntn  will  not  lack 
desertion  or  UlustratiM. 

"Bocmcs  wonrn  Esainwo*  wlU  roeetTO  noiieo. 
wonrn  Ssnno’*  will  hare  doe  atlenUM. 
And  all  matters  that  may  ssrve  to  aunse  and  intemt* 
will  obtain  eartfhl  ocnsidsraUon. 

PUZZLES,  FEOTEEBS,  ANAGEAMS, 

And  wbat  Btn  In  the  way  of  wit  aad  Ingenuity,  will  bo 
under  tbo  particular  dlroeUon  of  our  own  dpbiax. 

Onr  Boys'  Norse  aim  Qvmuis,  a  fsataro  of  peculiar 
Interest  in  tbs  **  Boy*e  Fenny  Macasine,**  will  be  eon* 
ttnood,  oxtestood,  and  Improrod.  Brory  month  wo 
shall  introdneo 

A  DOZEN  PHILOeOPHICAL  BXPKElMtNTS, 
Whereby  a  eloTor  lad  may  loam  mndi  of  Chemistry 
without  a  laboratory. 

Handsome  Priass  win  bo  giron  for  tbo  best  Biaays  on 
suitjocts  annouacod  in  Nombor  One  ;  also  for  tbs  best 
Modsie  or  OoUooiions,  of  wbiob  doe  noUoo  will  bo 
given. 

Many  other  items  of  Intoroel  in  cooBoetlon  with  onr 
serial  have  still  to  bo  anuonueod ;  bnt  wbat  bee  been  • 
stated  will,  wo  ftmr  not,  inenro  to  tho 

BOY'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

a  largo  aad  oootontod  eirelo  of  rooders. 


Aofieede  Che  TreuU  end  the  PuMle.— Although  tho  Boy*s  MowniLT  HAaaxiirxwoo  Inmasod  In  slos, beginning 
with  the  Jannary  Number,  and  eontaine  Foriy-oight  Psgee  and  a  Wrapper,  and  Two  separate  Tinted  Piateto 
the  Jannary  Number  ia  only  ohargod  Ova  Piaar, 
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NEWTON  WILSON  AND  CD.’S  PATENT  SEWINS  MACHINES. 


Til  ESE  MACHINES  are  lighter  and  easier  to  operate,  simpler  to 
learn,  qnietir  In  action,  and  less  liable  to  derangement,  than 
any  others.  1  hey  run,  tuck,  hem,  (ell,  gather,  cord,  q^lt,  braid,  and 
embroider  the  finest  cambric  or  the  heariest  material.  They  are 
the  only  Machines  that  will  do  hem  stitching,  and  the  only 
Machines  that  will  make  their  own  braid,  and  atitch  it  on  at  the 
same  moment.  In  use  by  her  Mgjeety  the  Qoeen,  the  Empress 
of  the  French,  and  must  of  the  Nubility  and  Clergy. 

INTERNATIONAI.  EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  awarded  for  execllinoe  of  Machines,  and, 
in  addition,  a  Spscial  Awaan,  and  the  only  Award  of  the  kind, 
for  excellence  of  work  in  plain  and  ornamental  sewing,  as  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Machines. 

Catalogues  and  Samples  Free. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

14-4,  14oll>ovii,  laondon. 


All  good  Cooks  and  careful  Housewives  use 

SYMINGTON’S  PATENT  PREPARED  PEA  FLOUR, 

a  necessity  in  making  Soup  and  for  ail  persons  with  weak  digestion.  In 
Packets,  Id.,  2d.,  Id.,  and  Gd. ;  and  Tins,  is.  and  Is.  6d. 

Alsu  GROATS,  BARLEY,  and  OATMEAL  prepared  by  the  same  process. 
Patxxtsks  and  MAIfUrACmUR-S 

SYMINGTON  &  CO.,  BOWDEN  STEA.M  MILLS,  MARKET  HARBOROUGU. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


IornimansPure: 

Is  choice  and  strong. 

Is  moderate  in  price. 

Is  wholesome  to  use. 
These  advantages  have 

secured  for  fAis  7>o  a  general 

S reference.  Sold  in  Packets 
B.4d.,  ^.8d.,  4s,,  It  4s.4d.  lb. 
All  genuine  packet*  are  signed 

J/ertm/um^Ct  LONDON, 

Original  Importers  of  pure  tea. 

AGENTS  are 

advertised  in  local  , 

PAPERS<f  o<iia«iSTATIONS.  ' 


Your  fortune. — A11  who  wish  to  know 

thHr  fntore  de<tiny  ihouM  eonwuU  the  New  end  Orirlnal  funny 
FORTUNEwTELLlNO  CARDS.  They  newer  fail  to  ftwe  eorreet 
infonnation,  end  create  roars  of  Uufhter.  Beautifully  embellished 
with  high]y>interestinK  subjects.  Per  Pack  of  51,  post  free.  SGstamps. 
— D.  B.  Anderson,  Aeiun  I’oUate,  Acton^street,  London,  W.C# 


WAVY  HAIR  beautifully  and  naturally  pro- 

ducAdby  TRUBP1TT8  new  and  nowel  Mtwer  Plated  HAIR 
WAVER.  Post  free.  14  sUmpa;  Urge  sine,  ditto,  30  atempt. 

L.  B.  TRUBFITT,  lorentor,  1,  Aetoo-etreet,  Oray'a  lan-rotil,  W.C 


I^eckitts-oiamoND 

I  BLACK  LEAD. 


Cleaner,  Cheaper,  k  Brighter  than  all  others. 
Sold  by  Oilmen,  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  &c. 

RECKITT  &  SONS, 

LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C.,  AND  HULL. 


TF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE  TTOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Enjoyment  of 

X  of  eny  one  troabled  with  Wind  in  the  Stomach,  Indi*  Llfe.^When  the  blood  ie  pure,  the  circulation  perfect, 

gestion,  or  Bilionsnesa.  take  PAOB  W’OODCOCK*$  WIND  and  the  nerves  in  good  order,  we  are  welt  These  PiU,  mrsaess 
PILLS.  Ten  yeart  of  success  have  proved  them  of  sterling  a  marvellous  power  In  securing  these  great  aecrets  of  Malth. 
rarrit. -‘Of  all  Medk-ine  Vendors,  at  is.  I4d.;  or  free  by  post  for  by  purifying,  regulating,  ywd  strengthening  fluids  ana 
14  stamps,  from  PAGE  D.  WOODCOCK,  Chemist,  Lincoln.  s<'lias. 


CAMOMILE  PILLS, 

Sold  Everywhere. 
Bottles,  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9a,  ft  11s. 


4LL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM 

INDIGESTION 

SHOULD  USE 


MWAAT^imA  RgOdRKD.  70  LAOILS. 

Circumference  at  a  6  e.  THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

Depth  from  a  to  e.  f  |  lUE  Hiore  freqnent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to 
.  J.  Accouchement  wonld  prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often 

4  V  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy,  the  support  derived  from 

Its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favoursbla  time,  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  anil  equal  pressure  slforded  secures  the 
restoration  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accouebers  of  the  day  in  cases  of  pnlaptus 
dropsg,  and  obesity,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pada  for  umbilical  and 
Inguinal  hernia.  In  preference  to  steel  trasses. 
lUostnted  Catalogues  on  application  to  Edwabo  or  Mrs.  Hvxlet,  12,  014 
CaTsndlab-iueet,  Oxford-street 
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Cash’s  I  Cambrip  Frilling 

/I  Requires  neither  or 

a  1  whipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 

T  M  ii  peculiarly  durable  material, 

*  Jim  1 1  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 

Hi  pM  It  is  of  various  widths. 

V  trimming  all  kinds  of 

Lf  I^adies’  and  Children’s 
Apparel. 

SI  ti  !■  (■  Iv^  W  Drapers,  in  Envelopes 

contalnins  12  yards,  and  bearing  tbe 
names  of  J.  SC  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


RIMMEL’S 

NOVELTIES  for  the  SEASON. 

piMMEL’S 
XV  Patil  Ee«qu«t, 

wilh  pbo:orrapbf 
tutofra.hi  of 
Ad’-UnoandCarloiU 

Fceirrpo  CiiAaM, 

■'^  an  rlegant  Oo)4pfi 
Omamrnt  fnr  the 
l^'atch*f-haln. 
f«p  by  pj«t  for  IS 
•tonpi. 

lliMMSi.*s  FrmrrMUD  Almamack,  rIeUy  iHu»* 
(rated, €4.,  by  port  for  7  »taaip».— Sold  by  all  the  Trade. 
E.  RtMMBL.  Pcrfaafter, eS,  Strand,  A S4,  Comhiir 


KAYE'S  WORSOELL’S  PILLS 


Theie  Pill*  sre  a  porety  TrgeUble  preparation,  and  may 
be  token  at  any  time  by  either  aez  without  fear  of  danser. 
They  act  upon  the  boweli  mildly  yet  elfectnally,  and  by 
their  fine  tonic,  aromatic,  and  aperient  pronertles,  ibey 
rcinore  all  o  preoslre  oecumulatlona  reeuUte  the  aecrctloni 
of  the  llrcr  and  bowels,  atreoRthen  tbo  atomaeh,  and  parity 
the  blood.  Unlike  many  remedies,  they  do  not  Indace 
liability  to  take  cold,  or  eatabllsh  a  neeesiitv  for  tha 
habitual  use  of  pu^gatlTe^  and  arc  tliui  strongly  rccom. 
mended  at  tbo 

BBBT  FABSZLT  MEDZOZBE. 

Prepared  solely  by  Jons  Kate,  Eaq.,  of  Prospect  nail, 
Woodford,  Ea.>ez.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  other  dealers 
In  patent  mtdicines,  at  la  IJd.,  3s.  9d.,  and  4s.  Cd. 

Wliolciale  Depftt,  32,  Bread-street,  London. 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL 


FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 
Kicou’a  RaaisTSEBD 

INVERNESS  WINS  CAPE. 

wrta  snaETaa 

The  Inrarness  Wing  Cane 
having  bit  beito  been  msdewiu- 
out  sleevea  the  importance  and 
eomfort  of  this  useful  overcoat  by 
the  addition  of  sleeves  will  be  at 
once  perceived.  This  Garment 
has  been  Registered  by  Messrs. 
NICOLL,  and  can  oo^  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  their  Establishments  In 
lAindon  and  Manchester,  or  of 
their  recognised  Agents  In  the 
Country. 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Mn.si.  Ktrou.'.  New  Rinfirsasii 
D..IUI.  roR  Knicr.rbocr.rr 
The  no.elt,  eoait.t.  of  a  aeviee  In 
ti  immin,  hi  the  , raetfUl  tom  of  Uic 
..e...  .........  Fern,  CO  ertn, Uieknee, stooeefonn. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  OREVHILL,”  AAT)  “  MEREDETH  CniCDESTER.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

When  Nina  recovered  consciousness  she  found  herself  ostentatiously  supported 
in  the  arms  of  Colonel  St.  George,  whilst  Mr.  Marsh  held  aloof,  and  her  mother, 
divided  between  two  duties,  hovered  about  her  for  a  second,  and  then  darted  sud¬ 
denly  back  to  her  grave,  silent  husband.  Cyril  she  did  not  at  first  perceive.  He 
was  standing  in  the  embrasiure  of  the  large  bow-window,  and  the  heavy  moreen 
curtains  hid  him  from  the  gaze  of  her  sad,  searching  eyes.  Her  first  instinct  was 
to  escape  out  of  Colonel  St.  George’s  arms.  His  caresses  stifled  her.  She  hated 
him  with  all  the  strength  of  her  nature.  She  would  rather  he  should  kill  her  than 
fondle  her,  and  that,  too,  before  Cyril,  whom  she  loved.  She  writhed  away  from 
him,  and  buried  her  head  deep  in  the  cushions,  with  a  low,  pitiful  cry — the  most 
touching  sound  that  can  pass  a  woman’s  lips. 

This  cry  stung  and  harassed  Cyril  until  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was  or  what 
he  was  doing.  He  strode  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  came  and  leant  over  her 
sofa. 

“  Nina,”  he  said,  in  his  tender,  soothing  voice,  “  I  have  not  forgotten  my  pro¬ 
mise  to  Katie.  Make  use  of  me  as  if  I  were  your  brother.” 

“  Mrs.  St.  George  is  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Captain  hlarsh ;  but  she  will 
scarcely  require  your  services,  since  I  am  here,  and  quite  at  her  orders,”  said 
Colonel  St.  George. 

“  My  cousin  does  not  seem  to  acknowledge  your  claims,  sir,”  answered  the  other 
haughtily. 

Colonel  St.  George  smiled  a  smile  full  of  calm,  conscious  power.  He  began  to 
value  Nina  the  more  that  her  beauty  had  gained  him  so  many  rivals.  Jack  Dawes 
he  fancied  he  might  despise ;  but  Lord  Gillingham  and  Captain  Marsh  were  both 
formidable  in  different  ways— one  from  his  rank  and  position,  the  other  from  his 
character.  It  flattered  his  self-love  to  have  conquered  these  two,  even  by  a  strata- 
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gem.  He  shofold  cmy  Nina  off  before  their  yerj  ejea,  and  which  of  them  could 
say  him  nay?  He  had  the  law  on  his  side — ^the  law  which  was  made  by  men,  and 
is  so  merciful  to  men.  Nina  was  part  of  his  goods  and  chattels ;  and  these  two 
rivals,  sighing  for  a  smile,  should  stand  by  whilst  he  took  leisurely  kUses  from  her 
sweet  lips,  and  paraded  his  privileges  to  their  discomfiture.  Revenge  was  very 
sweet— could  anything  well  be  sweeter?  This  confident  lord,  this  conceited  cousin, 
both  fooled  so  cleverly.  And  Nina's  beauty  was  so  full  of  distinction  and  grace, 
so  touching  besides,  that  Colonel  St.  George  could  enjoy  his  vengeance  without 
r^retting  the  consequences.  Nina  would  do  credit  to  his  taste  when  he  presented 
her  to  the  world  as  his  wife.  Circumstances  had  taken  the  lead  of  him,  and  poshed 
him  to  extremities ;  but  he  hardly  knew  that  he  was  sorry  for  their  interference. 
He  loved  Nina  more  than  he  had  ever  loved  any  woman,  and  by  duly  preserving 
his  position  as  master  he  might  gain  a  certain  pleasure  from  the  companionship  of 
his  beautiful  slave. 

But  Colonel  St.  George,  who  hated  opposition,  was  somewhat  staggered  and 
incensed  by  Nina’s  manner.  Instead  of  rushing  into  his  arms  at  his  first  overtures, 
as  he  had  expected  her  to  do,  she  had  received  his  caress  with  such  shrinking  repul¬ 
sion,  with  such  a  look  of  white  agony  in  her  face,  that  he  felt  himself  quite  ill- 
used.  Hers  was  not  the  attitude  of  a  slave,  but  that  of  a  woman  bitter  with  her 
wrongs,  passionate  in  her  repulsion,  and  towards  him,  too,  her  husband — he  who 
had  made  such  enormous  sacrifices  in  order  to  set  her  mind  at  ease,  and  right  her 
before  the  world — he  who  meant  to  be  so  gracious  if  he  were  graciously  treated. 
What  aonld  the  girl  mean  ? 

He  came  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  Nina,  scowling  at  Captain  Marsh,  and 
then  he  took  hold  of  her,  and  tried  to  draw  her  into  his  arms  again ;  but  she  resisted 
him  strenuously,  even  springing  from  the  sofa  and  taking  refuge  at  her  cousin’s 
ode,  as  if  to  implore  his  protection. 

“  Nina  I”  exclaimed  the  colonel,  in  a  voice  of  anger  and  reproach.  Then  he 
turned  fiercely  on  Captain  Marsh.  “  I  do  not  sanction  your  interference  in  my 
affairs,  sir.  If  any  one  stands  between  me  and  my  wife,  he  shall  me  it." 

“  First  prove  that  she  is  yonr  wife,"  said  Cyril,  in  a  tone  as  haughty  and  deter¬ 
mined  as  his  own  ;  “  and  even  then  you  shall  not  use  any  violence  towards  her  in 
my  presence.” 

I  see  what  you  mean.  Captain  Marsh,"  said  Colonel  St.  George,  resuming  the 
command  over  himself  he  so  seldom  lost ;  you  want  to  fight  me,  hoping  to  get  a 
chance  of  consoling  my  widow ;  but  since  I  have  become  a  married  man  I  have 
given  up  duets  upon  principle.  Now,  therefore,  when  people  provoke  me  beyond 
endurance,  I  don’t  send  them  a  cartel,  according  to  ancient  usage ;  I  horsewhip 
them  instead." 

“  Forewarned  is  forearmed,”  answered  Cyril  scomfnlly.  “  But  you  probably 
forget,  sir,  that  this  bravado  does  not  make  your  claim  on  my  cousin  any  clearer. 
What  we  are  naturally  expecting  from  you  is  an  explanation  of  the  fact  you  have 
stated." 

“  Mr.  Marsh  is  the  proper  person  to  demand  this.  I  do  not  bend  to  any 
vicarious  authority.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,”  said  Mr.  Marsh,  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  He  had  listened  all  through  with  apparent  coolness  and  unconcern ; 
but  the  hand  that  held  the  paper  before  his  dim  eyes  trembled  so  nervously,  that 
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even  if  the  print  had  not  been  upside  down  we  hardly  think  he  could  hare  read  it. 
His  face  hardened  more  and  more  as  he  went  on  speaking.  “  Nina  has  chosen  to 
act  as  much  without  me,  with  as  little  reference  to  my  authority  or  affection,  as  if 
I  had  been  a  perfect  stranger  instead  of  her  own  father.  The  bond  she  has  defaced 
with  her  own  hands  I  naturally  refuse  to  honour.  Cyril  can  act  as  my  representa¬ 
tive  if  he  likes ;  but  I  should  advise  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
What  need  is  there  to  interfere  between  a  heartless  woman  and  an  unprincipled 
man  ?  Let  them  fight  their  own  battles,  and  naake  peace  at  their  leisure ;  it  is  no 
business  of  ours.” 

Nina  bent  her  head,  humble  and  tearful ;  the  reproof  was  severe  enough,  but 
it  was  milder  than  she  had  expected,  and  less  than  she  had  earned.  CcJonel  St. 
George  was  silent,  too.  He  felt  the  full  meaning  of  this  reproach,  and  coming  as 
it  did  from  an  old  man,  and  Nina's  father,  he  could  not  answer  it  in  the  way  he 
might  have  done  had  it  met  him  from  any  other  quarter.  After  all,  his  triumph 
had  its  drawbacks.  It  was  painful  to  his  pride  to  be  called  upon  to  give  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct  to  Captain  Marsh ;  and  now  that  Mr.  Marsh  had  dele¬ 
gated  his  authority  to  his  nephew,  St.  George  would  have  to  deal  with  him.  He 
inwardly  shivered  with  rage  as  Cyril’s  stem  voice  made  itself  heard. 

You  see,  Colonel  St.  George,  that  my  uncle  delegates  his  authority  to  me.  I 
therefore  consider  it  my  duty  to  take  every  care  of  my  cousin’s  interests,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  have  full  evidence  of  your  marriage  with  her.” 

“  I  can  show  you  the  certificate,  if  that  will  be  sufficient,”  answered  Colonel 
St.  George.  “  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.” 

And  he  took  it  out,  unfolded  it,  and  handed  it  to  Captain  Marsh. 

Cyril  turned  a  shade  paler,  and  his  eyes  swam,  so  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  words  before  him.  But  Colonel  St.  George's  smile  of  grim  triumph  restored 
him  to  himself.  He  read  the  certificate  calmly  through,  then  handed  it  to  Nina. 

“  As  you  are  certainly  his  wife,  you  had  better  keep  this,”  he  said  coldly  and 
quietly.  “  I  must  apologise  to  Colonel  St.  George  for  having  expressed  a  doubt 
upon  the  point.” 

He  bowed  and  drew  back  a  pace  or  two,  as  if  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  the 
matter.  But  Nina  threw  back  the  certificate  disdainfully. 

“  I  have  no  right  to  that,”  she  said ;  “  for,  according  to  his  own  confession,  he 
had  another  wife  alive  at  the  time  he  married  me.” 

“  That  entirely  alters  the  case,”  answered  Cyril,  drawing  nearer  again,  with  a 
bright  light  shining  in  his  eyes. 

lliere  was  a  long  pause.  Colonel  St.  George  was  a  cold-blooded,  systematic 
villain.  He  let  these  two  enjoy  their  hope,  and  embrace  a  bright  new  future  in 
their  thoughts,  then  he  surveyed  them  both  through  his  half-closed  eyes,  and  said, 
with  leisurely  spite — 

That  was  a  pure  fiction,  my  love,  about  my  having  another  wife.  Mrs.  St. 
George  had  been  dead  exactly  four  days  when  I  married ;  and  though  hardly  a  long 
enough  interval  for  decency,  it  will  amply  satisfy  the  law.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  a  word  you  say,”  answered  Nina  defiantly. 

“My  dear  Nina,  you  have  grown  quite  a  virago  I  You  used  to  be  so  tender, 
and  self-sacrificing,  and  meek.  Pray,  my  love,  try  to  keep  your  temper.  You 
know  what  a  hontw  1  have  of  a  contentious  woman.  And  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  for  you  to  make  any  little  arrangements  few  departure  that  will  be  necessary. 
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I  do  not  choose  to  stay  myself,  nor  shall  my  wife  stay,  where  there  is  no  welcome 
for  either.” 

His  blow  went  home  to  a  great  many  hearts.  Mrs.  Marsh  began  to  sob  alood ; 
Cyril  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  Nina  sank  helplessly  on  her  knees  at  Colonel 
St  George’s  feet,  her  face  white  to  the  brows,  her  wan  lijDS  quivering  piteously. 

“  Oh  I  don’t  take  me  away !  don’t  take  me  away !”  she  kept  crying  out  in  her 
despair. 

Colonel  St.  George  listened  for  a  minute  or  two  with  an  unmoved  face,  then  he 
said  impatiently — 

Come,  Nina,  we  have  had  enough  of  all  this  nonsense  I  You  ought  to  have 
too  much  respect  for  me  to  wish  me  to  remain  where  I  am  so  ill-received.  And  as 
I  have  a  fancy  not  to  live  without  my  wife  any  longer,  the  quicker  and  quieter 
you  go,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  all.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  force,  you  may  be 
sure.” 

“  It  is  very  doubtful  to  mo  whether  the  law  would  support  you  if  you  did,” 
said  Captain  Marsh  sternly.  “  You  deserted  your  wife  for  months,  not  contributing 
a  farthing  towards  her  maintenance  all  this  time ;  you  brought  her  to  death’s  door 
with  what  you  jocularly  designate  a  pure  fiction ;  and  now,  when  you  find  that 
your  cruel  conduct  has  so  alienated  her  affections  and  destroyed  her  respect  that 
she  prefers  any  risk  and  exposure  to  the  degradation  of  living  as  your  wife,  you 
come  to  claim  her,  bringing  the  law  as  your  ally;  and  after  trying  to  blast  her  fair 
fame  you  wish  to  cap  the  climax  by  breaking  her  heart.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  offer  of  an  honourable  name  and  position  need  not  be 
such  a  disastrous  and  heart-breaking  consummation,”  said  Colonel  St.  George, 
biting  his  lips  to  keep  in  his  rage. 

“  Your  offer  comes  too  late.” 

“  Too  late  for  you,  perhaps,”  answered  the  other  with  a  sneer,  “  but  not  too 
late  for  ray  wife.  In  any  case  I  acknowledge  your  authority  as  Mr.  Marsh’s  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  but  I  emphatically  deny  your  right  to  regard  this  as  a  personal  question. 
It  does  not  concern  you,  individually,  in  the  least  d^ree.” 

“  Pardon  me ;  I  cannot  recollect  any  interest  which  has  been  so  purely  personal 
as  the  one  we  are  now  discussing.  You  forget  that  you  left  my  cousin  here  free  to 
inspire  and  to  form  new  attachments.  If  I  love  her,  if  she  loves  me,  how  are  we 
to  blame?  This  misfortune  has  happened  through  your  neglect,  or  perhaps  con¬ 
nivance.” 

“No;  I  warned  Nina,  in  a  letter  I  gave  into  her  hands  the  evening  I  arrived 
here  on  a  visit,  that  she  must  neither  trifle  with  you  nor  encourage  Lord  Gilling¬ 
ham.  I  showed  her  that  I  had  a  certain  power  over  her  life  which  I  might  be 
tempted  to  use  under  certain  circumstances ;  and  as  she  chose  to  defy  me,  she  must 
take  the  consequences.” 

“And  I  presume  that  you  do  not  care  how  fatal  these  consequences  may  be  to 
her  and  others?” 

“  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  given  myself  any  anxiety  on  that  account.  The  fact 
is,  that  I  have  been  hurried  along  by  circumstances.  I  had  not  intended  to  claim 
my  wife  until  I  had  a  better  position  to  offer  her,  but  a  telegram  I  received  this 
morning  from  Lord  Gillingham  hastened  my  movements.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
just  been  accepted  by  Nina  as  her  future  husband,  and  meant  to  urge  upon  her  an 
early  day  for  their  marriage,  ft  was  time  for  me  to  pot  in  a  priw  claim,  aqd  I 
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travelled  down  here  as  speedily  as  possible  to  confess  to  Mr.  Marsh  that  I  had  wooed 
and  won  his  daughter  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  You  were  present,  sir, 
during  this  avowal,  and  know  that  Nina  entered  before  1  had  time  for  any  expla¬ 
nation  ;  but  I  believe  that  I  have  given  full  and  satisfactory  accounts  since.  Now, 
Nina,  will  you  make  ready  to  leave?  1  give  you  half-an-hour,  and  mind,  1  do  not 
like  to  be  kept  waiting.  I  have  a  carriage  here.” 

“  Wait  a  minute,”  said  Cyril,  moved  by  the  look  of  agony  in  Nina’s  face ;  “  I 
will  see  if  some  arrangement  cannot  be  made  with  Mr.  Marsh.” 

He  walked  up  to  the  fireplace  as  he  spoke,  and  remained  for  several  minutes  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Mr.  Marsh.  Nina  watched  them  both  as  if  her  very  life 
hung  suspended  from  their  lips.  She  saw  a  tear  he  was  ashamed  to  wipe  away 
glide  slowly  down  her  father's  face.  He  turned  and  glanced  at  her  momentarily, 
then  gave  deeper  attention  to  Cyril’s  words.  And  now  Iklrs.  Marsh  ventured  to 
draw  near  to  her  daughter,  and  Nina  had  the  consolation  of  resting  her  head  on 
her  mother’s  bosom.  What  an  age  it  seemed  before  Cyril  returned  1 

“  Well,  do  as  you  like,”  had  Mr.  Marsh  said  os  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  and 
then  Cyril  had  come  back  to  them. 

“  I  am  empowered  by  Mr.  Marsh  to  offer  you  the  following  terms,”  he  said, 
addressing  himself  to  Colonel  St.  George.  The  step  you  contemplate  of  with¬ 
drawing  my  cousin  suddenly  from  her  father’s  house  would  cause  a  very  great  and 
unnecessary  exposure.  Mr.  Marsh,  therefore,  proposes  that  you  should  return  to 
Loudon  to-morrow  morning,  where  Nina  shall  follow  you  after  a  month,  her 
mother  accompanying  her.  During  this  time  your  engagement  shall  be  generally 
and  publicly  announced,  and  a  few  days  after  Mrs.  Marsh  and  her  daughter  have 
joined  you  in  town  your  marriage  can  be  inserted  in  the  Times,  undated,  as  if 
through  a  mistake.  If  you  consent  to  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Marsh  will,  on  my 
cousin’s  entrance  into  your  house,  forward  to  your  account  the  sum  of  10,000/.,  the 
dowry  he  had  always  designed  for  his  daughters  on  their  marriage ;  if  you  refuse 
she  will  go  to  you  completely  penniless,  and  all  future  intercourse  between  the  two 
families  shall  immediately  cease.” 

Colonel  St.  George  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  he  said  firmly — 

You  can  tell  Mr.  Marsh  that  I  agree  to  his  terms.” 

Then  he  came  and  sat  down  by  his  wife,  taking  her  hand  with  more  tenderness 
than  he  had  yet  shown ;  but  she  shrank  and  cowered  away  from  him  witli  a  white, 
despairing  face,  grasping  tightly  hold  of  her  mother  as  if  she  could  alone  protect 
her.  An  expression  of  real  pain  darkened  St.  George’s  eyes  as  he  noted  his  wife’s 
repugnance  to  him,  and  horror  of  his  caresses.  He  felt  humiliated,  besides,  that 
this  display  should  have  been  made  before  Captain  Marsh,  a  rival,  and  one  evidently 
preferred  to  himself.  He  ground  his  teeth  sharply  together,  and  it  whs  only  by  a 
great  effort  he  could  command  himself  sufliciently  to  speak  with  patience. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  should  show  all  this  temper,  Nina.  Have  you  reflected  as 
to  the  ill  effect  it  must  have  on  others?  You  are  my  wife ;  we  have  a  long  future, 
in  all  probability,  to  pass  together.” 

Nina  8huddere<l  convulsively. 

“  It  is  only  right  that  both  of  us  should  make  an  effort  to  render  this  future  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  I  am  willing  to  do  my  part.  I  will  even  acknowledge,  if  you 
like,  that  1  have  not  treated  you  well — that  my  fiction  as  to  liaving  another  wife 
alive  when  I  married  you  was  cruel  and  imwarrantable ;  but  all  this  is  not 
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irreparabk,  and  may  be  atoned  for.  Come,  Nina,  yon  must  see  that  my  remarks 
are  reasonable  enough.  Neither  of  us  can  alter  his  or  her  fate ;  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  make  the  best  of  it.  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  shore  of  the  bargain ; 

1  only  want  to  see  you  the  same.” 

“  It  is  too  late,”  said  Nina,  shaking  her  head  sadly ;  “  my  love  is  all  gone.” 

“  It  may  return.” 

“  Never." 

What  hope  is  there  either  for  you  or  myself  if  it  does  not  ?” 

Nina  answered  him  only  with  her  tears. 

He  took  her  from  her  mother’s  arms  into  his  own.  He  was  really  touched.  He 
had  a  fecUog  of  true  repentance  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  and  he  loved  her 
better  at  this  moment  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  The  sense  of  his  injuries 
towards  her  made  him  patient  as  well  as  tender.  Mrs.  Mar^,  who  was  naturally 
impressionable  and  forgiving,  and  had  been  reared  in  the  notion  that  a  husband’s 
power  was  absolute  and  indisputable,  began  to  feel  the  same  sympathy  for  Colonel 
St.  George,  in  his  love  affairs,  as  she  had  formerly  shown  for  Captain  Marsh.  She 
certainly  reprobated  his  cruel  conduct,  but  she  thought  that  from  the  moment  he, 
in  his  position,  condescended  to  ask  pardon  of  his  wife,  it  was  his  wife’s  duty  to 
grant  it  immediately,  forget  all  his  errors,  and  take  him  to  her  heart.  Mrs.  Marsh 
did  not  know  how  to  bear  malice  herself.  If  her  husband  had  murdered  her  she 
would  have  found  some  excuse  for  him  with  her  last  breath.  She  b^;an  to  think 
it  a  Uttle  hard  for  Colonel  St.  George  that,  after  having  made  such  humiliating 
confessions  ns  she  considered  them,  he  should  still  be  treated  with  coldness  and  disdain. 

o  My  dear,  he  is  your  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh  to  her  daughter,  in  a  tone 
whose  gentle  dutifulness  was  very  suggestive  of  her  own  nature.  **  It  would  be  so 
much  better  for  you  to  make  up  yoiur  mind  to  treat  him  properly.” 

“  You  forget  how  he  has  treated  me,  mamma,”  she  said  a  little  resentfully — and 
she  struggled  out  of  Colonel  St.  George’s  arnts,  and  stood  confronting  her  mother 
and  him  whilst  she  went  on  speaking — but  I  would  forgive  him  his  cruel  conduct 
willingly  if  he  could  only  remove  the  consequences.” 

“  They  are  removed  now,”  said  Colonel  St.  George. 

“  No ;  they  are  beyond  your  reach  and  beyond  your  knowledge,  most  of  them. 
You  cannot  prevent  me  from  living  in  continual  fear  and  misery.  You  might  have 
saved  me  all  this  if  you  had  acted  with  common  honour  and  kindness  at  first,  but 
you  did  not,  and  now  I  tell  you  that  the  consequences  of  your  conduct  are  beyond 
your  knowledge,  and  infinitely  beyond  your  reach.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 
To  say  that  I  would  give  my  life  to  undo  the  past  is  not  using  a  very  emphatic 
term  in  my  case,  fur  my  life  is  more  than  valueless  to  me,  it  is  utterly  distasteful ; 
but  I  would  consent  to  slow  bodily  tortures  of  the  most  terrible  kind  only  to  have 
my  mind  at  once  more.  If  I  am  forced  to  come  back  to  you.  Colonel  St. 
Gewge,  I  will,  but  only  because  I  must.  The  sole  atonement  now  in  your  power 
for  all  the  bitter  wrong  done  to  me  is  to  give  me  your  name  before  the  world,  and 
then  to  leave  me  free  to  dispose  of  my  own  future.  I  will  promise  to  lead  such  a 
retired  and  blameless  Ufe  that  no  taint  of  suspicion  shall  ever  come  near  m«.  I 
will  keep  the  name  you  give  me  absolutely  unsoilod.  I  will  never  show  my  face  in 
the  world,  never  ask  for  a  penny  of  your  money ;  but  in  mercy  spare  me  the  shame, 
and  degradation,  and  horror  of  living  as  your  wife  when  my  whole  heart  belongs 
to  another  man.” 
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She  atopped  here,  with  her  face  covered  with  blusltes  and  tears,  and  Colonel 
St.  Go<»^  rose  fiercely  and  caught  her  arm. 

“You  forget,”  he  said,  “that,  aftei*  such  an  avowal,  you  leave  me  no  other 
alternative  but  to  take  this  man's  life,  or  let  him  take  mine.  Come,  finish  your 
confessions — who  is  he  for  whom  you,  another  man’s  wife,  dare  to  proclaim  your 
love  in  such  bold  and  unmistakable  language?  1  can  guess,  but  1  need  my 
predictions  confirmed.” 

“1  will  save  my  cousin  the  effort,”  said  Captain  Marsh,  advancing  a  step 
forward  with  a  resolute  air ;  “  it  is  I,  sir,  and  I  am  at  your  orders.” 

“  You  shall  hear  from  me  with  the  least  possible  delay,”  answered  the  other, 
white,  and  quivering  with  rage. 

“  No,”  said  Captain  Marsh  fij-mly ;  “  1  wUl  see  my  cousin  righted  first,  and 
then  I  will  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  demand,  although  duelling  is  as  little  in 
accmdance  with  my  {sinciples  as  you  just  now  pretended  it  was  with  yours.  Nina 
must  be  in  your  house  and  acknowledged  as  its  mistress,  the  announcement  of  your 
marriage  must  already  be  at  the  Times  office  awaiting  insertion,  and  then,  when  her 
position  is  secure,  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  shooting  at  me  if  you  like. 
Until  then  1  refuse  to  place  my  life  at  any  risk — for  her  sake.” 

“Are  you  a  coward  by  any  chance?”  inquired  Colonel  St.  George,  witli 
insulting  coolness. 

Cyril  smiled. 

“  1  have  seen  some  hot  work  in  the  Sikh  war,”  he  answered ;  “  1  have  fought 
for  every  step  of  promotion  given  me.  1  have  risen  suddenly  in  the  night  to 
face  a  deceitful  enemy  whose  knife  was  at  my  throat,  whilst  two  others  guarded 
my  door  lest  1  should  escape,  and  1  conquered  the  three,  armed  with  an  uncharged 
revolver,  purely  and  simply  because  I  was  not  afraid.  I  can’t  have  altered  so  much 
since  then  that  I  now  tremble  to  face  one  man  in  broad  daylight,  with  equal  arms.” 

But  he  paused  suddenly  and  smiled  again. 

“  If  you  had  called  me  a  fool.  Colonel  St.  George,  you  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth.  I  must  be  a  fool  indeed  to  take  the  trouble  to  refute  such  an  accusation 
as  that.  At  any  rate,  I  will  guarantee  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  courage  you 
cannot  doubt ;  but  later,  if  you  please.  At  present  1  have  a  duty  to  perform  which 
is  paramount  to  all  others — a  duty  to  the  living,  doubly  sanctified  by  my  promise 
to  the  dead.” 

“  At  any  rate  1  wiU  take  good  care  to  remind  you  of  your  promise  to  me,’’ 
answered  Colonel  St.  George  haughtily,  and  he  gave  a  sweeping,  ironical  bow, 
which  included  Mrs.  Marsh  and  Nina,  and  walked  slowly  from  the  room. 

Presently  they  heard  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  along  the  gravel  path,  and 
Nina  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  involuntarily  echoed  by  Captain  Marsh.  Then 
Mrs.  Marsh  stole  away  to  go  to  her  husband.  For  a  minute  or  two  Cyril  was  silent. 
But  presently  he  said,  in  a  tone  as  gentle  as  grave — 

“  Ought  not  you  to  go  too,  Nina?” 

“  Where  ?”  she  asked,  with  a  sudden,  startled  look. 

“  To  Mr.  Marsh.  You  could  not  sleep  without  having  first  asked  his  pardon.” 

“  Oh,  Cyril,  1  am  so  worn  out  I  I  don’t  think  1  could  bear  any  unkindness.” 

“  Can’t  you  imagine  what  his  feelings  are  now,  Nina  ?  and  after  having  wounded 
him  with  your  errors,  you  should  not  stop  at  any  sacrifice  that  oould  bring  him 
peace  of  mind.  Supposing  he  should  refuse  you  his  forgiveness  at  first?  What 
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then  ?  Cannot  you  wait  patiently  until  you  have  proved  youraelf  repentant  by  act 
as  well  as  by  word,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  continue  obdurate? 
You  must  have  grievously  pained  and  annoyed  him  both  in  his  affection  and  his 
pride ;  do  not  hesitate  before  the  small  atonement  in  your  power.” 

If  I  go  to  his  room,  will  you  wait  for  me  outside?”  said  Nina  timidly. 

“  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“  Then  I  will  go.” 

She  went  resolutely  when  once  her  decision  was  made.  A  second,  perhaps,  slie 
faltered  at  the  door,  but  Cyril  put  his  cold  palm  over  her  tremulous  fingers,  turned 
the  handle  for  her,  and  stepped  back  quickly  into  the  shade,  leaving  her  to  enter 
alone. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Marsh  would  listen  to  her,  or  even  look  at  her. 
But  her  attitude  was  so  humble,  her  face  so  liaggard  and  worn,  that  at  last  his 
heart  melted  towards  her.  lie  turned  round,  his  eyes  softening  a  little,  and  bade 
her  rise  from  her  knees. 

“  Now,  Nina,”  he  said  firmly,  “  tell  me  how  all  this  happened.” 

And  she  told  him  candidly  how,  during  her  stay  at  Miss  Mervyn’s,  she  had 
frequently  met  Colonel  St.  George,  how  an  attachment  had  sprung  up  between 
them,  which  Miss  Mervyn,  sentimental  and  sympathetic,  had  nourished  in  every 
way  in  her  power,  believing  it  to  be  desirable  from  any  point  of  view. 

“  Mind  that  woman  never  enters  our  house  again,”  said  Mr.  Marsh  parentheti¬ 
cally  to  his  wife,  who  stood  trembling  behind  his  chair. 

Then  she  went  on  to  describe  the  secret  marriage,  which  had  shocked  them  both 
when  first  proposed,  but  which  Colonel  St.  George  soon  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  would  not  only  be  perfectly  innocent  but  expedient  too,  until  at  last  Miss 
Mervyn  accepted  the  projK>sition  with  delight,  and  guaranteed  to  convert  Nina  to 
her  opinions.  Then  the  poor  girl  spoke  with  tears  of  her  own  submission  to  her 
lover’s  wishes,  and  of  his  solemn  promise  that  in  a  month,  at  the  utmost,  he  would 
acknowledge  her  openly  as  his  wife.  His  cruel  and  shameful  lie  afterwards  she  did 
not  dwell  upon.  Mr.  Marsh  knew  that  already.  But  she  did  venture  to  describe 
all  her  own  despair  and  misery  these  long  months,  and  her  terrible  struggles  when 
a  new,  real  love  came  to  her  and  showed  her  plainly  the  falseness  of  the  old. 

“  Who  was  the  witness  of  your  marriage  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Marsh,  when  she 
paused. 

“  Miss  Mervyn.” 

“  And  it  was  solemnised - ?” 

“  In  the  church  of  Kainworth,  Westmoreland,  on  the  5th  of  November,  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

Mr.  Marsh  asked  several  other  questions,  and  Cyril  had  walked  up  and  down 
the  hall  for  a  full  hour  before  Nina  came  out  again. 

“  He  has  forgiven  me,”  she  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  sadness. 

“  Well,”  answered  Cyril,  surprised,  “  is  it  not  a  great  relief  to  your  mind  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  it  is.  I  feel  that  I  have  gained  his  pwlon  under  false 
pretences,  for  I  have  not  told  him  all.” 

“  Nina,  what  have  you  kept  back  ?”  inquired  Cyril  sternly. 

“  That  which  I  will  never  tell  to  any  human  being  whilst  I  have  my  senses,” 
she  answered  with  firmness. 

“  I  had  BO  hoped  that  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  all  these  mysteries  and  entangle- 
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meats,  Nina.  Goodness  knows,  they  have  brought  us  ail  enough  misary.  I  should 
have  thought  that  you  would  have  been  glad  to  feel  that  you  might  be  candid  and 
natural  once  more ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  habit  of  deceit,  from  being  necessary, 
has  now  become  pleasant.” 

“  Don’t  be  harsh  to  me,  Cyril,  I  have  suffered  so,”  she  said,  so  pitifully  that 
Cyril  felt  ashamed  of  his  own  severity.  “  Perhaps  my  conscience  is  deadened,  but 
my  feelings  are  not,  unfortunately :  1  wish  they  were.  It  seems  to  be  my  fate  to 
have  nothing  but  disappointments.  Now  this  position  he  offers  me  was  once  my 
sole  hope  and  ambition,  and  I  used  to  think  that  if  I  could  once  be  assured  that  1 
was  really  married  to  him  1  should  not  have  a  care  in  the  world ;  and  now  this 
assurance  is  not  only  valueless,  but  it  is  the  most  bitter  agony  I  could  have.  You 
see  my  early  prayer  has  been  granted  just  as  I  had  begun  to  pray  that  it  might  be 
for  ever  denied.” 

Then,  Nina,  let  your  new  prayer  be  that  God  will  help  you  to  build  a  better 
future  on  the  ashes  of  a  miserable  past,  and  that  this  fate,  which  seems  to  you  as  a 
curse,  may,  by  repentance  and  good  deeds,  be  transformed  into  a  blessing.  Our 
separation  seems  very  cruel  now,  but  it  would  be  far  more  cruel  if  there  were  no 
heaven  for  us  both  to  win,  and  to  enjoy  together.  If  we  can  secure  an  eternity 
of  bliss  in  return  for  a  few  swift  years  of  misery,  we  shall  not  have  much  to 
complain  of.  Come,  Nina,  my  poor  child,”  he  added  with  grave  tenderness,  “  go 
to  bed,  and  rest,  at  any  rate,  if  you  cannot  sleep.  I  will  ask  Madeleine  to  let  me 
have  a  cup  of  tea  for  you  immediately,  and  Mrs.  Trent  shall  bring  it  to  your  room. 
Try  both  my  remedies,  and  you  will  feel  stronger  to-morrow.  Good  night.” 

He  kissed  her  cold  hand  affectionately,  but  still  in  a  way  that  showed  he  had 
not  forgotten  that  site  was  another  man’s  wife ;  and  then  they  parted  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DRUNK  AS  A  LORD. 

From  Bcechwood  Manor,  Colonel  St  George  drove  straight  to  Rendlesham 
Court.  So  far  his  triumph  had  been  rather  a  poor  one,  but  he  promised  himself  a 
full  compensation  for  past  mortifications  in  Lord  Gillingham’s  discomfiture.  He 
knew  that  every  one  at  Beechwood  despised  him  more  or  less,  but  he  was  going 
now  where  villainy  was  always  respected,  if  it  were  only  successful  Lord 
Gillingham  might  rave  and  storm,  but  it  was  certain  that  inwardly  he  would 
acknowledge  his  cousin’s  supremacy,  and  venerate  his  superior  cunning.  Lord 
Gillingham  never  thought  anything  of  a  man  until  he  had  cheated  or  overreached 
him.  He  had  only  got  the  Devil  to  beat  afterwards,  as  his  lordship  frankly  avowed. 
The  earl's  compliments  were  very  rare  and  very  brutal,  ^  ^  somehow  people  liked 
them.  It  might  have  been  because  he  was  a  peer,  and  <a>u.d  squander  bis  50,000/. 
a  year,  if  he  felt  so  inclined.  His  steward  felt  very  pioud  on  that  day  when  his 
master  called  him  into  the  library,  and,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said 
familiarly — 

“  I  say.  Smith,  you’re  a  clever  fellow.  You  cheated  me  famously  in  that 
business  of  Robinson’s.  Who  got  the  most  by  renewing  that  lease,  you  or  I,  eh  ?” 

“  My  lord - ”  began  Smith,  humble  and  tremulous  for  the  minute ;  but  my 

lord  interrupted  him. 
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Don't  apologiae,  Smith ;  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  it,  and  I  gire  you  full 
permisdion  to  cheat  me  again — if  you  can.  You  may  keep  iOl.  of  Kobiusou’s 
money,  and  put  the  rest  to  my  account.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith,  and  ask  the 
butler  for  a  glass  of  wine  as  you  go  out.” 

But  Mr.  Smith  did  not  seem  to  care  for  any  wine  just  theu.  lie  went  home 
moralising  deeply,  and  be  sure  that  in  all  hU  future  dealings  with  the  earl  he  took 
care  to  display  as  much  honesty  as  zeal.  Only,  though  Mr.  Smith  was  resolved  not 
to  merit  any  more  compliments  of  a  like  kind,  from  the  day  when  his  master  had 
called  him  a  clever  fellow,  and  touched  his  plebeian  shoulder  with  his  aristocratic 
hand,  Mr.  Smith’s  conceit  became  a  burden  to  his  neighbours,  and  a  source  of 
diurnal  aggravation  to  his  wife ;  so  that,  as  this  lady  herself  had  said,  once  when 
she  was  so  exasperated  that  she  felt  as  if  she  must  burst  if  she  didn’t  speak  out,  *'•  It 
actually  seemed  as  if  my  lord's  slap  had  made  a  lord  of  plain  John  Smith.”  But 
then  Mrs.  Smith  knew  nothing  about  that  little  affair  of  the  lease,  you  may  be  sure, 
and,  therefore,  was  not  so  competent  to  judge  of  cause  as  she  was  of  effect. 

When  Colonel  St.  George  entered  the  drawing-room  at  Rendlesham  Court,  he 
found  his  relative  in  the  act  of  mixing  his  third  glass  of  brandy  punch,  and  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  noticing,  if  interested  in  such  things,  what  a  remarkably 
small  quantity  of  the  pure  element  was  needed  fur  the  concoction.  Lord  Gillingham 
nodded  towards  a  chair,  ordered  in  another  tumbler,  and  then  sliced  his  lemon 
deliberately,  and  dropped  the  pieces  separately  into  the  glass,  lie  seemed  so  much 
absorbed  in  his  occupation  that  St.  George  would  not  interrupt  him.  lie  went  to 
the  fire,  which  the  cold  spring  night  made  very  pleasant,  stretched  his  legs  out  in 
front  of  the  blaze,  and  showed  every  sign  of  being  exceedingly  comfortable. 

Lord  Gillingham  watched  him  with  an  evil  eye.  lie  was  in  one  of  his  darkest 
moods  to-night — a  mood  when  he  drank  hard,  resolutely  and  deliberately,  but, 
somehow,  never  got  helplessly  intoxicated,  only  more  bitter  and  cruel  every  minute. 
These  nights  were  a  sad  trial  for  the  butler — worse  by  far  than  on  those  occasions 
when  the  earl  drank  with  the  intention  of  getting  drunk,  and,  after  sitting  steadily 
to  his  purpose  for  an  hour,  rolled  under  the  table,  and  was  carried  off,  dumb  and 
obtuse,  and  put  to  bed  like  a  child.  The  man  was  grateful  enough  for  Colonel 
St.  George’s  arrival.  A  certain  class  of  evils  conduce  terribly  to  selfishness.  Barnes 
oould  almost  have  embraced  the  colonel’s  feet  as  he  walked  innocently  into  the  wild 
beast’s  den,  whilst  the  old  bear  showed  its  teeth  in  an  evil  grin  that  Barnes  knew 
the  meaning  of  well  enough,  if  the  other  did  not.  But  Barnes  was  mistaken  here. 
Colonel  8t.  George  understood  his  master's  moods  as  well  as  he  did,  only,  instead 
of  fearing,  he  rather  enjoyed  them.  But  theu  he  had  advantages  poor  Barnes  had 
not.  He  could  return  insult  for  insult,  sneer  for  sneer ;  whereas  Barnes,  who  had 
a  wife  and  family  dependent  on  his  1001.  a  year  and  perquisites,  could  only  be  mute, 
and  bow  humbly  to  his  lordship's  fiercest  imprecations.  So  that  he  was  truly  glad 
to  feel  that  Colonel  St.  George  would  get  his  share,  and  he  could  go  and  prepare 
the  valet  to  receive  the  fag-end  with  resignation.  He  brought  the  tumbler  ordered, 
lifting  it  off  his  silver  tray  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  then  gUded  noiselessly 
away,  and  shut  the  dour  with  a  sigh  of  heartfelt  rehef. 

Then  the  battle  began. 

I  didn’t  expect  to  see  you,”  said  his  lordship,  with  no  doubtful  emphasis  on 
his  words. 

No,  1  dare  say  not,”  answered  the  other,  smiling ;  but  you  know  1  never 
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advertise  my  visits.  The  idea  takes  me,  and  down  1  come,  sure  of  a  welcome— and 
brandy  pimch.” 

His  lordship  touched  the  empty  tumbler  with  a  little  growl  that  was  meant  for 
an  invitation,  after  its  kind. 

Presently,  my  lord,  thank  you,”  added  St.  George,  who  seemed  to  be  in  the 
sweetest  of  tempers.  “  Your  cognac  is  excellent,  as  1  know  by  experience,  but  it 
is  too  strong  not  to  be  a  little  heating,  and  I  like  to  keep  my  head  cool  and  my 
feet  warm.” 

lie  drew  his  chair  a  little  closer  to  the  fire  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  his  eye 
dwelt  rather  meaningly  on  the  eail's  hot,  inflamed  face,  and  then  met  smilingly  his 
searching  glance. 

‘^m  emulate  your  forbearance,”  replied  his  lordship,  pushing  the  steaming 
liquor  to  the  other  end  of  the  table.  “  I’ll  see  if  1  can’t  preach  moderation  as  well 
as  you.” 

“  It’s  rather  late  in  the  evening  to  begin,”  said  the  colonel,  with  provoking 
tranquillity.  It  is  very  difficult  to  preach  unless  you  are  in  practice.  There  is 
an  epigram  for  your  lordship,  none  the  worse  for  being  unintentional.  But  I  feel 
inclined  to  follow  your  example  of  inconsistency,  and  change  my  mind  about  the 
punch.  It  is  only  the  abuse  of  these  things  which  injures  us,  not  the  use,  and  I 
believe  I  can  trust  myself  to  take  enough  without  taking  too  much.” 

He  came  to  the  table,  mixed  himself  a  full  glass,  but  not  a  strong  one,  and  took 
it  back  to  the  fireplace  with  him,  where  he  sipped  it  tranquilly  and  with  evident 
enjoyment. 

The  earl  was  unusually  patient  fur  him.  He  knew  that  his  cousin’s  visit  had  a 
motive,  and  was  the  effect  of  his  telegram  that  morning,  and  he  found  himself 
wondering  what  was  coming  with  a  certain  curiosity  that  was  pleasant  and  stimu* 
lating  from  its  very  raiaty.  In  spite  of  this  coolness  which  Colonel  St.  George 
prided  himself  on  so  greatly,  the  carl  was  conscious  that  he  meant  to  have  it  under¬ 
stood  he  was  taking  an  important  step,  and  was  waiting  to  be  questioned  thereon. 
But  he  determined  not  to  question  him.  The  earl  had  his  moments  of  dignity,  and, 
besides,  had  just  drimk  enough  to  be  obstinate  and  watchful ;  he  was  therefore  a 
better  match  for  his  cool  oouain  than  on  ordinary  occasions,  or  in  his  rare  moments 
of  pwfect  sobriety.  His  natural  keenness  was  rather  sharpened  than  deadened, 
and  he  was  anxiously  on  the  alert  to  parry  any  blow  that  might  be  aimed  at  him. 

Colonel  St.  George  was  rather  pleased  to  find  the  earl  in  this  mood.  He  was 
sure  of  his  victory  in  the  end,  but  the  sharper  the  contest  was  the  better  he  should 
relish  it.  There  was  poor  glory  in  beating  a  dnmkcn  man  ;  but  his  lordship,  with 
his  wits  about  him,  was  a  worthy  foe,  and  knew  how  to  die  game.  But  he  did 
object  to  his  lordship’s  effort  at  dignity.  It  was  rather  awkward  to  open  on  bis 
subject  without  encouragement.  He  would  rather  have  had  it  extorted  from  him 
by  degrees,  and  arrived  at  his  grand  triumph  at  his  leisure ;  but  since  the  earl  chose 
to  be  BO  taciturn,  he  must  begin  hostilities  himself.  He  had  not  the  advantage  of 
the  choice  of  a  position.  IBs  first  strokes  were  necessarily  a  little  deadened  by  this 
disadvantage. 

“  Well,  my  lord,  I  received  your  telegram,”  he  began. 

I  never  said  you  hadn’t,”  growled  the  earL 

I  was  rather  astonished  at  the  intelligence  it  contained.” 

“Ah !  you  were,  were  you?” 
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He  took  care  not  to  say  that  his  boast  from  being  premature  had  now  become 
fallacious.  It  was  very  bitter  for  him  to  have  received  this  rejection,  but  St. 
George  should  not  hear  of  it  from  his  lips  until  the  revenge  he  contemplated  was  so 
close  that  he  could  at  first  proclaim  his  discomfiture,  and  then  immediately  speak 
of  his  triumph.  The  best  of  men  feel  a  little  sore,  either  in  their  heart  or  their 
pride,  when  they  have  been  refused  by  tlie  woman  they  had  expected  to  win ;  and 
the  earl’s  dismissal  had  been  made  more  than  ever  bitter  to  him  by  Nina's  defiance 
and  scorn,  and  the  thought  of  his  cousin's  satisfaction.  To  do  the  earl  justice,  there 
was  some  real  pain  mingling  with  worse  feelings.  He  had  loved  Nina  after  a 
manner ;  his  love  was  neither  endurable  nor  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  the  best  he 
had  to  offer.  And  born  to  a  coronet,  rendered  dissolute  and  despotic  by  indulgence 
and  impunity,  the  earl  had  always  considered  himself  one  of  those  lucky  creatures 
who  have  only  to  ask  to  reemve.  When  he  experienced  a  rebuff  under  circumstances 
so  stinging,  the  first  thought  to  such  a  nature  as  his  was  revenge.  But  lest  any* 
thing  should  mar  this  prospect,  and  put  Colonel  St.  George  beforehand  with  him 
in  certain  n^tiations  he  meant  to  open  on  the  morrow,  he  determined  to  keep  the 
secret  of  his  defeat  from  his  cousin  as  long  as  possible.  He  started,  therefore, 
apprehensively  when  Colonel  St.  George  said  with  studied  carelessness — 

“I  have  just  returned  from  Beechwood  Manor.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  I”  was  all  the  earl  could  say ;  and  he  said  that  very  badly,  for  his 
cousin  felt  that  he  had  made  up  for  the  first  disadvantages  of  his  position,  and  was 
sure  of  the  effect  of  his  next  blow. 

“  1  saw  Nina,  and  she  not  only  distinctly  denies  any  engagement  with  you, 
but  she  also  promises  to  make  me  happy  this  day  month.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  she  distinctly  denied  having  given  mo  every  encouragement, 
did  she  ?”  mquired  his  lordship  roughly. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  never  inquired.  1  was  so  absorbed  in  my  happiness,  I 
suppose.  But  if  she  did  trifle  with  your  affections,  my  lord,  it  was  only  natural. 
A  beautiful  woman  is  always  a  coquette,  and  will  do  as  much  damage  as  she  can 
before  she  gets  her  wings  clipped  by  marriage.  But  I  will  guarantee  her  future 
good  bdiaviour.” 

“  I  tell  you  what,  St.  George,  d — ^n  you  1”  exclaimed  the  earl,  white  with  rage, 
you  shall  have  a  hot  nest  with  your  dove,  if  1  can  learn  to  kindle  a  fire.  I  know 
where  to  find  the  matches,  and  there’s  plenty  of  fuel.  You  wait ;  I’ll  bring  such  a 
blaze  about  your  heads,  that  when  you  come  out  of  the  fire,  if  you  ever  do  come 
out,  you  shall  be  glad  to  hide  yourself  in  the  kennel  with  ray  dogs,  to  escape  the 
bootings  and  revilings  of  your  fellow*men.  You  shall  have  a  pleasant  honeymoon, 
I  promise  you !  You’ve  heard  me  talk,  but  you’ve  never  seen  what  I  could  do ; 
and  now  I  will  give  you  such  a  specimen  of  my  powers  as  shall  rather  astonish 
you.  This  day  month  the  wedding  is  to  be,  you  say.  WeU,  we’ll  see.  Perhaps  it 
will  have  to  be  put  off ;  perhaps  I’ll  let  you  get  married  first,  and  have  my  revenge 
afterwards ;  but  you  may  be  sure — you  know  me  by  this  time— that  I  will  have  as 
sure  and  deadly  a  vengeance  as  ever  man  had,  and  that  you  sha’n’t  have  more  than 
one  happy  day,  if  so  much,  with  the  bride  you  have  won  from  me.” 

“  I  can  afford  to  laugh  at  your  lordship’s  threats,”  said  St.  George,  with  a 
shadow  of  repressed  uneasiness  in  his  tone  and  manner.  I  know  that  men,  when 
they  have  been  disappointed  in  love,  are  apt  to  fly  into  heroics.  If  Nina  had 
rejected  me,  it  is  very  probable  that  I  should  have  given  your  lordship  a  whole 
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volame  of  aogrj  eloquence,  and  monthed  my  threats  and  cursed  almost  as  valiantly 
as  yourself ;  but  the  fortunate  lover  can  afford  to  pardon  something  from  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  ditto ;  and  so  I  tell  you  compassionately  tltat  I  will  look  over  your  little 
exaggerations,  and  allow  you  the  credit  of  philosophy  and  resignation  before  the 
world.  Be  as  indulgent  to  me  if  ever  you  surprise  me  in  a  weak  moment,  and  I 
shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  my  virtuous  forbearance.” 

The  colonel  spoke  as  if  he  were  soothing  a  perverse  and  irritable  child  instead 
of  facing  an  enraged  man,  and  his  tone  of  indulgent  superiority  exasperated  the 
earl  more  and  more.  He  trembled  with  rage.  His  bleared  eyes  were  in  a  red 
ihime.  He  tried  to  command  himself,  but  he  could  only  sink  down,  struggling, 
in  his  chair.  St.  George  turned  his  head  away  involuntarily.  This  dumb  wrath 
was  eminently  repulsive.  He  looked  at  the  fire,  he  moralised  on  the  evils  of 
indulged  passions,  he  sipped  his  brandy-and-water,  then  feeling  his  extremities 
rather  cold  than  otherwise,  he  warmed  them.  This  little  operation  turned  his 
reverie  in  a  new  direction.  His  boots  fitted  admirably,  and  Colonel  St.  George 
had  a  remarkably  aristocratic  foot.  He  admired  it  pensively,  turning  it  from  side 
to  side,  and  wondering  vaguely  what  could  ever  have  induced  men  to  adopt  a  style 
of  dress  so  conspicuously  disadvantageous  to  any  superiority  of  this  kind.  The 
foot  is  lost  and  disgraced  in  these  lapping  nether  integuments,”  was  his  last  com¬ 
ment;  and  he  was  just  lifting  these  same  nether  integuments  for  the  full  display  of 
his  instep  and  slim  ankle  when  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  turning  suddenly, 
saw  Lord  Gillingham  standing  close  at  his  side  with  two  pistols  in  his  hand. 

‘‘  Choose,  and  be  quick,”  he  said  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice ;  for  by  Heaven,  sir, 
one  of  us  two  shall  not  leave  this  room  alive !” 

Colonel  St.  George  put  the  weapons  aside  quietly  but  resolutely. 

“  No,  my  lord,”  he  said ;  “  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  fight  with  you  to-night. 
Your  hand  is  not  steady ;  you  have  drunk  a  good  deal  altogether.  I  should  not 
like  your  butler  and  the  people  about  you  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  took  advantage 
of  your  present  state,  and  in  reality  murdered  you ;  for  you  know  as  well  as  possible 
that  if  we  fought  now  I  should  be  sure  to  kill  you,  my  lord.  You  must  remember 
that  I  am  your  heir,  and  may  be  supposed  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  you.  At  any  rate, 
so  the  world  will  think ;  and  I  do  not  just  care  to  lay  myself  open  to  such 
suspicions,  or  run  the  risk  of  ending  my  days  on  the  gallows.  You  have  my 
answer.  Now,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  put  those  pistols  away,  and  challenge 
me  to  fight  with  brandy  punch  instead.  Under  those  circumstances  I  will  abjure 
my  principles  for  once,  and  meet  you  on  your  own  ground.” 

Thank  you,  St.  George,”  said  the  earl  coolly,  although  his  face  was  still  deadly 
white,  and  the  weapons  rattled  together  in  his  tremulous  hands;  “1  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  advice,  and  I’ll  follow  the  best  part  of  it.  I  was  a  fool  to 
think  of  fighting,  when  I  can  get  my  revenge  without  risk  by  waiting  a  little,  and 
have  it  surer  and  more  effectual  into  the  bargain.  No,  sir,  we  will  score  our 
accounts  on  some  early  day.  You  have  kad  your  triumph,  and  can  afford  to  be 
magnanimous;  I  shall  be  magnanimous  too,  1  dare  say,  when  I  have  had  my 
triumph.  There  is  nothing  so  softens  a  man’s  heart  as  success.” 

I  always  thought  it  hardened  it,  on  the  contrary.  I  used  to  be  told  so  when 
I  was  a  boy.” 

“  But  you  found  out  the  falseness  of  the  argument  when  you  became  a  man,  I 
presume?” 
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“  Well,  I  haven't  considered  the  matter  before  your  lordship’s  remark  suggested 
it  to  me,  and  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  short  notice.  1  will 
reflect  on  the  subject,  and  tell  you  my  conclusions  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime, 
good  night.” 

No,  no,”  said  his  lordship  brutally ;  “  I  take  my  oath  you  sha’u’t  go  out  of 
this  room  sober,  if  you  go  out  whole.  Remember  your  own  bargain.  I  will  have 
satisfaction  of  some  kind.  Fill  your  glass.  All  it  high,  and  fill  it  often.” 

If  I  must,  I  must,”  answered  the  other,  approaching  the  table  with  a  philoeo* 
phical  air.  And  so  the  battle  began.  But  St.  George  was  saved  the  full  penalty 
of  his  rash  promise.  Just  as  the  earl  was  beginniog  his  third  glass,  he  glared  at  his 
cousin  with  red,  distended  eyes,  and  muttered  almost  incoherently — 

“  See  about  to-morrow — glorious — ^revenge.” 

And  slided  off  his  chair  and  fell  under  the  table. 

But  “  L’homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose.”  That  morrow  on  which  the  drunkard 
had  counted  in  the  midst  of  his  drunkenness  was  passed  in  black  visions  and 
terrible  revilings.  The  earl  had  had  a  second  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and  it 
needed  the  strength  of  five  strong  men  to  prevent  him  from  dashing  out  his  brains 
against  the  walls  of  his  room. 
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Om  your  place  the  son  ghines  brightly. 
As  it  shone  when  I  was  there; 

Touching  with  a  glory  lightly 
The  rich  waving  of  yoor  hair. 

And  your  voice  rings  ont  as  gaily, 

And  your  hand  moves  jnst  the  same, 

Bnsy  at  your  easel  daily 
Underneath  that  window-pane. 

And  you  watch  the  summer  shadows 
Flitting  over  the  Uuc  sky. 

Dreaming,  p’rhaps,  of  sunny  meadows 
As  yon  did  when  I  was  by. 

Dream  yon  ever  of  the  cottage 
That  we  used  to  plan  for  ours, 

'With  the  birds,  the  books,  and  pictures, 
And  the  garden  rich  with  flowers  ? 

Bumbles  o'er  the  purple  heather, 
Bustling  in  the  merry  breeze ; 

And  the  books  to  read  together, 
liesting  underneath  the  trees. 

Oh,  through  all  this  laud  of  shadows. 
Surely  mine  must  sometimes  move, 

When  yon  tell  those  old-time  fancies 
To  the  one  who  claims  your  love. 

There  are  flowers  within  your  window 
Dear  as  those  yon  used  to  prize ; 

And  perhaps  /  am  forgotten 
In  the  new  light  of  Iter  eyes. 


Does  she  read  when  you  are  weary  f 
Does  she  sit  besidoTyonr  chair, 

Lifting  up  with  tender  fingers 
The  thick  masses  of  your  hair? 

Does  she  learn  (with  my  ambition) 

All  your  art's  poetic  skill? 

To  your  gentle,  kind  tuition 
Bending  all  her  thought  and  will. 

Do  you  guide  her  fingers  slender 
As  yon  used  to  steady  mine  ? 

Or  with  accents  grave  and  tender 
Praise  or  rectify  each  line  ? 

If  so,  does  my  imago  never 
O'er  your  canvas  softly  glide. 

With  a  smile  that  is  forgotten 
In  the  bright  one  at  your  aide? 

Ah  I  these  are  but  loving  fancies. 

Are  yon  happy?  Does  no  smart. 

With  the  light  of  the  old  glances. 

Ever  steal  across  your  heart  ? 

Dimmer  grows  the  world  around  mo. 

For  the  sun  shines  down  no  more ; 

Ah  I  dark  storms  have  often  found  me 
Dreaming  thus  beside  your  door. 

Hot  drops  fall  upon  the  pavement 
Mid  the  plashing  of  the  rain; 

And  the  dim  eyes  that  they  fell  from 
Ooze  [up  to  the  window-pane.  W. 
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THE  LADY  AND  HER  MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENT. 

WuAT  is  a  Marriage  SetUemcut? 

Every  lady  has  heard  uf  a  marriage  settlement,  and  not  a  few  have  laughed 
over  an  awkward-looking  bundle  of  parchment  as  something  altogether  beyond 
their  powers  to  understand.  However,  we  shall  soon  see  that  it  is  an  affair  very 
easy  to  comprehend. 

The  necessity  of  a  settlement  arises  principally  from  this — that  where  there  is 
no  settlement  every  husband  can  say,  “  What  is  my  wife’s  is  mine,  but  what  is 
mine  is  my  own.”  Where  there  is  no  such  limit  to  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the 
husband  over  the  wife’s  fortune,  some  creditor  of  his  bachelor  days  may  at  any 
time  walk  in  and  claim  to  be  paid ;  or  if  the  husband  prove  a  swindling  fortune- 
hunter,  he  may  disappear  and  leave  the  lady  penniless. 

To  avoid  such  dangers,  and  more  especially  the  consequences  of  extravagance 
or  ruinous  speculation,  it  has  become  custoiuiiry  to  secure  a  lady’s  fortune  with  a 
proportionate  sum  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman — if,  indeed,  the  gentleman's 
fortune,  as  often  hap)pens,  is  not  all  or  nearly  all  there  is  to  secure — in  the  manner 
following : — 

1.  Three  trustees  are  chosen— one,  at  least,  named  by  the  gentleman’s  family, 
and  two  by  the  lady’s. 

2.  These  trustees  have  the  sum  agreed  to  be  settled  placed  os  completely  in  their 
power  and  possession  as  if  it  were  their  own — if  it  consists  of  money  in  the  funds, 
the  stock  is  transferred  into  their  names  as  absolutely  as  if  it  were  made  a  present 
to  them.  If  it  is  an  estate  in  land,  they  have  the  title-deeds  and  every  power 
attaching  to  an  actual  owner. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  the  estate  will  not  all  be  appropriated  by  the 
trustees,  after  they  have  been  so  fully  placed  in  possession  ?” 

We  will  examine  the  ominous  ''  settlement”  with  their  signatures.  The  trustees 
virtually  say,  We  have  received  so  much  money,  not  as  our  own,  but  in  trust  for 
John  Jones  and  Anna  Smith,  about  to  be  married  to  the  said  John  Jones,  for  the 
sole  and  separate  use  of  Anna  Smith,  the  dividends  to  be  paid  her  for  life,  and  to 
be  paid  John  Jones  after  her  death,  and  no  part  of  the  capital  to  be  paid  to  either 
of  them  on  any  pretence  whatever  (save  some  limited  proportion  for  purposes  of 
education  or  advancement  of  children),  but  the  capital  to  be  reserved  for  a 
division  among  all  the  children  equally,  unless  the  surviving  parent  shall  by  will 
or  deed  otherwise  direct.  If  no  issue,  the  capital  is  limited  to  heirs.” 

“  But  what  security,”  cries  a  lady,  have  I  against  the  dishonesty  of  trustees  ? 
May  they  not  run  off  with  all  the  money  ?” 

No;  for  remember  there  are  three  of  them — too  many  to  connive  at  dishonesty. 
And  if  one  dies,  there  is  power  by  the  said  parchment  to  appoint  another. 

And  what  security,”  exclaims  a  mother,  have  I  or  any  parent  against  the 
imprudence  of  trustees  ?  for,  after  settling  all  my  fortune  on  my  daughter  and  her 
children  after  her,  may  not  the  tiustees  be  prevailed  on  to  disregard  my  intentions 
when  1  am  dead  and  gone?” 

No ;  because  if  they  do  so,  they  each  and  all  become  liable  to  their  last  penny. 
Fur  all  the  money  that  a  trustee  advances  contrary  to  the  terms  of  a  settlement  he 
soon  learns  he  may  be  compelled  to  pay  himself. 
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The  following  story  will  usefully  set  before  you  a  trustee’s  perilous  responsi¬ 
bility  : — 

Some  years  since,  Mrs.  MeanweU,  of  the  city  of  Bath,  widow,  found  herself 
sole  trustee  of  40,000i.,  divisible  at  her  death  among  nephews  and  nieces.  Mrs. 
Mcanwell,  having  a  sovereign  contempt  for  law  and  lawyers,  said  she  would 
generously  sacrifice  her  life  interest  and  spend  most  of  the  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family.  'I'his  disinterested  resolution  she  most  liberally  carried  out ;  and,  last 
of  all,  happened  to  die,  leaving  none,  indeed,  of  the  said  40,U00f.,  but  large  property 
of  her  own,  all  of  which  was  of  course  liable  not  only  for  her  debts  but  her 
indiscretions. 

As  soon  as  the  old  lady  was  dead,  some  of  the  nephews  who  had  not  been 
deemed  px>per  objects  for  the  family  charity  called  her  executor  and  representative 
to  account,  and  demanded  their  share,  by  filing  a  bill  in  Chancery — that  is, 
petitioning  the  formidable  Court  of  Chancery— so  severe  on  all  trustees  found 
tripping — to  look  into  matters,  and  award  them  their  due. 

llie  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  proceeded  in  this  wise.  He  said,  “  At 
such  a  date  the  party  you  represent  was  intrusted  with  40,000/.  Pay  the  40,000/. 
into  court”  The  reply  was,  The  deceased  has  distributed  this  fund.  She  bought 
a  commission  fur  one  of  the  family,  and  gave  a  marriage-portion  to  a  second,  and 
various  advances  to  others,  all  with  the  best  and  most  honourable  intentions.” 

But  the  goodness  of  the  intentions  has  in  law  little  enough  to  do  with  over¬ 
ruling  the  letter  of  a  deed  of  settlement ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  old  lady's 
estate,  and  her  impoverished  sons  and  daughters,  bad  to  make  good  every  penny 
not  advanced  strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  the  trust. 

This,  madam,  then,  is  your  child’s  security,  namely,  the  terrors  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  the  awful  traditions  of  the  personal  ruin  that  it  has  many  a  time 
brought  upon  too  easy  as  well  as  upon  designing  trustees.  For  certain  it  is  that 
any  person,  however  remotely  interested  in  a  trust  fund,  can  at  any  time  petition 
Chancery  against  any  trustee  who  has  acted  irregularly,  however  kindly,  with  the 
fund.  Indeed,  such  a  trustee  is  never  safe ;  no  sense  of  gratitude  is  able  always 
protect  him ;  for  if  a  young  lady  has  been  favoured,  her  husband  may  sue ;  if  a 
young  man,  his  creditors  or  assignee  may  sue ;  or  some  sharp  attorney  or  money¬ 
lender  may  purchase  a  reversion  for  the  sole  purpose  of  an  action  against  a  trustee. 
This  explanation  we  give  in  order  that  no  yoimg  lady  may  ever  feel  hardly  used  if 
she  fails  to  obtain  any  little  indulgence  from  her  trustee. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  the  money  of  any  happy  couple,” 
when  once  settled,  is  in  a  state  of  dead  lock.  Then  it  is  safe  enough ;  not  even 
if  the  husband  go  to  gaol  or  the  wife  be  starving  can  a  penny  be  got  at,  save  the 
dividends  at  each  quarter-day. 

A  thankless  office  is  that  of  trustee,  though  an  office  on  which  many  a  curse 
has  been  heaped  that  afterwards  gave  place  to  blessing.  We  have  had  large 
experience  as  trustees,  and  can  speak  feelingly.  We  have  heard  abuse  showered 
on  trustees  as  on  the  most  inexorable,  the  most  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  fussy 
of  mortals ;  while  years  after  we  have  heard,  from  the  same  much-injured  indi¬ 
viduals,  most  humble  admission  that  but  for  these  settlements  and  trustees  all 
would  have  been  lost. 

There  was  our  old  college  friend  Johnny  Spurway.  He  married  and  furnished 
a  house  for  pupils,  though  the  pupils  had  too  much  wit  to  come.  He  went  on  for 
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three  or  four  years  living  on  hopes  and  expectations,  tmsting  to  luck  to  make  up 
for  imprudence.  At  last,  to  stave  off  the  evil  day,  he  gave  an  acceptance  to  a 
money-lender,  and  beggary  had  well  nigh  been  his  doom.  He  was  only  saved  by 
his  marrmge  settlement — £400  a  year — which  no  imprudence  could  anticipate  and 
no  creditor  could  touch.  I  found  him  living  with  his  wife  in  cheap  lodgings  at 
Ilfracombe,  while  his  living  was  sequestered  till  his  debts  were  paid. 

“  Here  we  are,”  said  Johnny,  “  doing  penance,  like  two  naughty  children  sent 
from  home  in  disgrace ;  but  never  mind  ;  time  will  set  all  to  rights.” 

The  end  of  the  story  is  that  they  began  again  all  the  wiser  for  the  lesson,  and 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

In  short,  nothing  is  more  commonly  heard  than  a  remark  of  this  kind : — 

“  The  old  friend  whom  you  inquire  after  speculated  and  came  to  grief,  and 
now  his  marriage  settlement  alone  stands  between  his  family  and  the  workhouse.” 

And  as  to  these  dreadful  speculations,”  which  bring  the  richest  men  to 
poverty,  no  lady  can  be  sure  that  her  husband  will  be  proof  against  their 
temptation,  and  for  this  reason;  few  men  appear  speculatively  disposed  while 
in  easy  circumstances ;  but  it  is  when  the  bills  run  long  and  the  family  income 
runs  short  that  they  want  stern  and  stubborn  trustees  to  prevent  them  from  selling 
out  of  the  funds  “  to  make  a  little  more  interest”  by  the  tempting  shares  of  some 
foreign  loan  or  bubble  company. 

Once  mwe,  it  is  painful  to  acknowledge  that  in  this  wicked  world  there  is  yet 
another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  protection  of  a  lady's  marriage  settlement ;  but  the 
revelations  of  the  Divorce  Court  show  that  there  are  bad  husbands  as  well  as  good. 

Look  on  this  picture : — 

“Augiut,  1853. — ^Thia  was  quite  a  gala-day  in  the  qoiet  town  of  Dozeland.  The  gallant 
Captain  Hardnp  led  to  the  altar,  amidst  hymeneal  wreaths  and  mottoed  arches,  the  beantifal 
and  amiable  daughter  of  Sir  Wormwood  Scrubba.  On  dit  this  is  a  true  love-match,  the 
inflexible  constancy  of  the  lady  having  at  length  prevailed  over  certain  prudential  objections  on 
the  part  of  her  friends.” 

And  on  this : — 

“  Augu$t,  1863 — Ditorct  Court — Ilardup  v.  Hardup. — In  this  ease  the  lady  petitioned  for 
dissolution  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  Money  disputes  appear  to  hare  been  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Her  life  made  wretched.  Many  acts  of  ill-usage  were  alleged,  also  that  he  boat  her  on  one 
occasion,  only  because  she  interrupted  him  while  reading  a  book  on  tub  duties  or  vaniUEs.” 

In  such  cases  as  these  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  wife  to  say,  I  will  take 
my  settlement,  and  live  with  you  no  longer,”  has  often  been  the  one  and  only 
argument  that  made  her  life  with  some  brutal  tyrant  by  any  means  endurable. 

But  we  would  not  say  anything  so  unqualiffed  as  to  render  young  ladies  too  sus¬ 
picious.  The  object  of  settlements — as  of  all  business  arrangements — is  to  provide 
not  only  against  probabilities,  but  also  against  evils  merely  possible.  From  this 
extreme  caution,  also,  a  lady’s  money  is  never  so  settled  as  to  be  payable  to  the 
husband  even  with  her  written  request,  bec.iuse  in  that  case  her  consent  might  be 
extorted  through  fear.  It  is  also  far  better  that  the  husband  should  feel  that,  how 
ever  much  he  may  be  straitened,  the  continuance  of  his  difficulties  can  never  be 
attributable  to  any  decision  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 

But  let  us  suppose  there  were  no  settlement,  and  that  the  husband,  when 
pressed  for  money,  could  shift  the  family  money  into  some  other  investment  pro¬ 
ducing  a  larger  income  than  the  funds,  what  would  be  the  result? 
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Every  nuui  of  bu^eas  will  tell  you  that,  if  you  place  a  certain  sum  in  the 
funds,  the  principal  and  interest  together  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  will  amount 
to  more  than  in  any  other  class  of  investments.  We  say  “  principal  and  interest 
together,”  because  with  speculative  investments,  even  if  they  do  fortunately  pay 
high  interest  fur  a  continuance,  the  price  of  the  stock  or  shares  is  commonly  so 
variable,  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  a  family  division,  ten  thousand  poimds  is 
found  to  realise,  perhaps,  less  than  nine. 

A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  unfettered,  as  he  boasted,  by  any  trustees, 
married  at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  died  at  seveuty-five,  having,  with  much 
legal  knowledge,  habits  of  business,  and  imusual  advantages  in  jobbing,” 
endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  his  money  all  his  life.  A  year  before  his  death, 
we  asked  him  how  much  richer  he  had  lived  than  if  all  the  family  fortune  had  been 
settled  at  his  marriage.  His  reply  was,  1  am  no  richer,  and  fortunate  in  not 
being  much  poorer.”  “  Then,  sir,  you  have  had  a  life  of  anxiety  for  nothing?” 
“Very  true,”  he  said;  “great  anxiety.  So  much  in  favour  of  marriage  settle¬ 
ments.  But  in  my  brother's  case  every  penny  but  his  settlement  soon  went ;  and 
he  may  thank  me  for  having  insisted  upon  that  settlement,  and  thus  saving  him 
from  ruin.” 

“  But  do  the  few  sentences  above  given  comprise  all  that  a  verbose  and  lengthy 
settlement  commonly  contains?”  Certainly.  We  have  conveyed  all  the  essence  of 
the  matter.  The  many  other  clauses  are  chiefly  introduced  to  give  power  to  the 
trustees  to  do  all  such  acts  as  shall  be  necessary  fur  the  property,  whether  in  land, 
funds,  or  other  securities.  For  the  law  wisely  allows  a  trustee  to  do  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  at  his  own  will  and  discretion  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  security.  So  all 
it  may  be  necessary  for  a  trustee  to  do  must  be  specified  distinctly  in  the  deed. 

The  necessity  for  a  settlement  is  one  reason  that  a  lady’s  income  is  rarely  very 
largo.  Her  money  must  be  not  only  in  safe  investments,  which  always  bear  low 
interest,  but  also  in  investments  which  involve  no  trouble  and  no  discretion  on  the 
part  of  her  trustees.  For  no  trustee  is  commonly  desired  to  act  under  any  other 
conditions.  The  trustee’s  solicitor  sees  the  property  in  his  client’s  name,  gives  an 
order  to  pay  dividends  regularly  to  the  lady,  and  rarely  is  there  another  application 
on  the  subject  for  twenty  years.  If  so,  “  Refer  to  my  solicitor ;  I  know  no  more 
about  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon,”  a  reply  we  once  heard ;  and  this  is  about  what 
you  may  expect  from  trustees  in  general. 

The  consequence  of  safe  and  simple  investment  is,  that  if  a  lady  has  lU,000f.,  it 
must  be  placed  in  the  funds,  and  produce  only  about  3301.  a  year;  or  if  she  is  the 
heiress  of  a  lauded  estate  worth  in  the  market  20,0001.,  she  is  fortunate  if  she 
receives  from  rents  5001.  a  year,  clear  of  all  costs  and  deductions. 

A  rich  heiress  with  30,0001.  {thirty  seems  the  popular  figure)  sounds  very  large ; 
but  9001.  a  year  keeps  up  a  very  moderate  establishment  in  London.  So  she  must 
either  marry  a  man  with  60,0001.,  or  live  far  more  economically  after  marriage 
than  she  has  probably  lived  before. 

Many  young  ladies  say,  “  But  why  all  this  great  fuss  about  money  ?  I  dare  say 
we  shall  do  as  well  as  others  have  done  without  so  much  fear  and  forethought.” 

We  fully  sympathise  with  yoimg  ladies  yet  untried  in  the  ways  of  this  world, 
generous  themselves,  and  reading  in  their  own  good  hearts  generosity  in  all  aroimd 
them,  who  so  express  themselves.  But  older  persons  can  speak  feelingly  of  the 
smarts  of  poverty — ^they  dread  it  as  they  dread  death ;  and,  having  seen  no  little  of 
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the  struggles  of  young  ladies  who  “  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well,”  we  would 
rather  follow  a  lady  friend  to  the  grave  than  give  her  in  marriage  without  a 
reasonable  provision.  For  little  do  you  dream,  ladies,  of  the  complete  change  that 
comes  over  the  faces  and  the  feelings  of  those  around  you  from  the  day  you  return 
from  the  honeymoon,  have  received  visitors,  and  settled  down  “  like  other  people.” 
From  that  hour  all  kindly  indulgence  and  allowance,  “  as  for  young  people,”  is  at 
an  end.  Your  neighbours  soon  contrive  significantly  to  imply,  “  You  now  arc 
one  of  us.  Give  and  take  is  the  rule.  A  certain  scale  of  expense  is  expected  of 
us,  so  you  must  do  the  same.”  At  all  events,  the  silent  language  of  smiles  and 
frowns,  they  will  soon  give  you  to  imderstand  whether  you  are  duly  observing  the 
conventional  style  and  appearance.  With  married  people  especially  it  seems  quite 
unpardonable  to  be  poor.  Laugh  as  you  will  at  the  shifts  and  contrivances  and 
all  the  self-denial  endured  to  keep  up  appearances,  all  this  voluntary  suffering 
proves  that  there  is  an  evil  out  of  doors  which  human  nature  dreads  more  than  dis¬ 
comfort  within — namely,  the  misery  arising  from  a  sense  of  degradation,  of  contempt, 
or  of  being  treated  with  indifference,  and  of  forfeiting  the  courtesies  and  the 
countenance  of  those  around  us — in  one  word,  people  dread  life  without  sympathy ; 
they  dread  exclusion  from  the  only  social  circle  which  they  are  used  to  enjoy.  This 
is  a  kind  of  evil  that  breaks  the  spirit,  and  filches  us  of  our  good  name,”  and 
“  makes  us  poor  indeed.” 

Such  are  the  reasons  that  prevail  with  parents  in  demanding  a  settlement  before 
they  consent  to  a  daughter's  marriage.  Sir,”  said  a  friend  of  ours  to  a  suitor, 
life  is  uncertain,  and  I  must  be  excused  risking  the  possibility  of  my  daughter 
coming  back  to  my  house  as  a  widow,  with  two  or  three  children  besides.” 

A  few  words  as  to  settlements  in  the  case  of  men  of  business,  to  whom  capital 
serves  as  the  very  implements  and  facilities  of  their  profession  or  their  trade.  That 
a  certain  sum  should  be  safely  settled,  wherever  possible,  is  no  doubt  suggested  by 
those  risks  of  all  commerce  which  increase  as  competition  grows  more  keen.  Still 
a  young  man's  character  should  be  considered,  as  also  his  commercial  prospects  and 
success.  To  trust  your  daughter  to  a  man  to  whom  you  will  not  trust  a  few 
hundreds  of  pounds  seems  a  very  questionable  kind  of  prudence.  Neither  can  we 
look  without  regret  on  the  conduct  of  many  parents  who  throw  the  whole  support 
of  their  child  upon  a  husband  instead  of  regarding  his  exertions  for  her  comfort  as 
the  fairest  claim  for  a  little  assistance  from  home.  Young  persons,  we  believe,  are 
nirely  mercenary — certainly  not  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  joys  of  affection  ;  the  greed 
and  sordid  feeling  that  “  would  coin  the  heart,  and  drop  the  blood  for  drachmas,” 
is  chiefly  on  the  elder  side.  We  grant  that  it  is  no  discredit  that  the  woman 
should  be  supported  by  the  man — least  of  all  where  society  favours  the  man  witli 
all  inheritance  as  well  as  with  all  professional  earnings  too — still  that  duty  dues  not 
always  cease  with  the  father  when  it  commences  with  the  husband  ;  and  we  trust 
that  public  opinion  may  be  loudly  and  indignantly  expressed  when  a  father  is 
seen  unnecessiuily  to  throw  his  daughter  for  her  entire  supiwrt  upou  a  son-in-law, 
and  that,  if  he  declines  to  render  legitimate  aid,  society  will  not  fail  to  assign  such 
a  father  his  pro^jer  nuik,  which  is  most  undoubtedly  among  mean-spirited  and 
shabby  fellows. 
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CUAPTER  XVIII. 

BAriElUES  2  AND  3.  CAPTAIN  AND  LIEUTENANT  SIMPER  IN  CU^VRGE. 

“  Mail  ne  troavez  point  ctrange  ansai  qne  je  ne  oois  point  la  dope  d'nne  infid^tc  si 
ordinaire  anx  coqnettes  da  tempe.  Je  Tons  laiise,  madome  la  comtesse,  a  monsieur  le  comte  ;  ce 
sera  it  loi  qae  j'enyerrai  tantut  tos  lettres.  Voila  ma  scene  faite ;  Toila  mon  rule  joae.” — iloliere. 

Fred  rammed  hia  hat  very  tightly  on  his  head,  and  went  straight  to 
Mrs.  Arundel’s.  That  Uttle  spider  was  weaving  industriously  as  usual,  and, 
seeing  Fred's  fluslied  face,  received  him  with  a  sly  smile  of  triumph. 

He,  too,  is  in  a  delightful  state  of  mind,”  she  said  to  herself.  Really,  it's 
very  amusing.” 

“  Here’s  a  large  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne,  Fred,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel;  “  refresh 
yourself,  do." 

Fred  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  deluged  his  hands  and  handkerchief  with 
eau-de-Cologne,  besides  spilling  more  than  he  used. 

’’  I’m  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind,”  said  Fred,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  and  I  believe 
I've  made  a  fool  of  myself.” 

“  Nothing  new,  Fred,  tliat,  is  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Arundel,  raising  her  little  white 
finger  and  web  in  the  air. 

“  Ah  I  but  this  time !”  answered  Fred,  sliaking  his  head  dolefully.  Why, 
I’ve  positively  told  Lady  Maishton  the  whole  thing,  and  asked  her  to  help  me.” 

Mrs.  Arundel  dropped  her  web  on  the  ground,  and  turned  pale;  then  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  looked  steadfastly  at  Fred. 

If  that’s  the  case,  all  is  over.  Maude  will  be  married  to  Eyrecourt  next  week. 
And — and  there’ll  be  four  people  made  miserable,”  added  Mrs.  Arundel  to  herself. 

Catherine  will  never  live  in  England,  Arundel  will  lose  his  election,  and  Lord 
Marshton  will  beat  me  at  all  points.” 

Mrs.  Anmdel  grimly  seized  her  thread,  and  wrathfuUy  unravelled  two  inches 
of  the  web. 

“  Maude  won’t  do  it,”  said  Fred  ruefully. 

Lord  Marshton  will,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel. 

“  Let  me  know  all  you  said  to  that  limp  little  shuttlecock  of  his.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  he’d  beat  her !”  she  exclaimed,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and  pointing  her 
crochet  dart  at  some  imaginary  enemy. 

Thanks  to  Fred’s  habit  of  repeating  conversations  confidentially  to  his  chief,  he 
was  able  to  relate  with  minute  faithfulness  the  whole  of  his  dialogue  with  Lady 
Marshton. 

Mrs.  Arundel  laughed  at  Clementina’s  distress  without  one  touch  of  pity,  and 
her  eyes  brightened  continually  as  Fred’s  narration  drew  to  a  close.  He  ended  by 
pulling  out  of  his  pocket  the  cherished  packet  of  letters. 

I’ve  a  great  mind  to  send  them  to  Lord  Marshton,”  said  Fred.  “  After  all, 
he  must  have  the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  when  he  looks  over  these  proofs  of  Maude’s 
attachment  to  me - ’’ 
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“  Do  yoQ  want  to  rain  yonrself  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Arundel. 

No,”  answered  the  abashed  Fred ;  “  I  suppose  I  should  be  making  a  fool  of 
myself  again.  But  then,  how  can  I  forsake  Maude?  What  consolation  will  the 
Eyrecourt  coronet  be  to  her  for  my  loss?” 

“  What,  indeed  ?”  said  Mrs.  Arundel,  whose  fingers  were  now  retrieving  the 
two-inch  loss  in  the  web,  and  whose  lips  twitched  a  little.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
know  the  enemy’s  tactics  and  the  enemy’s  motives.  Lady  Marshton  has  most 
kindly  unfolded  both,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  go  in  and  win. 
Only  you  must  obey  me  implicitly,  and  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  go 
straight  to  Eyrecourt  and  tell  him  the  whole  affair,  and  then  renounce  Maude 
for  ever.” 

“  Renounce  her?” 

“  Yes ;  you  can  say  you  are  broken-hearted,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — that 
you  shall  be  a  miserable  dog  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  but  you  feel  it  is  the  only 
honourable  course  left  you ;  you  see  you  have  no  chance  against  such  a  rival  as  he 
is,  and,  since  Maude’s  own  feelings  decide  for  him,  you  abandon  your  suit,  and 
retire  disconsolately  to  tear  your  hair  in  private.  Then  you  can  wish  him  joy  in  a 
broken  voice,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  treasure  he  has  got ;  at  the  same  time 
you  can  safely  hint  that  you  did  think  once  that  you  were  the  happy  man ;  you  had 
reason  to  fancy  that  she  regarded  you  with  an  eye  of  favour ;  but  all  is  over  for 
you  now.” 

“  It  is  all  true  that  you  say  there,”  said  Fred,  nearly  in  tears. 

“  I  know  it,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel ;  “  and  you  have  only  to  speak  from  your  heart, 
as  I  know  you  will,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Eyrecourt  is  very  soft ;  if  you  could 
cry  a  little,  Fred,  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect.  And  mind  you  shake  hands 
with  him  very  affectionately  two  or  three  times  over,  and  say,  since  you  must  give 
Maude  up,  you  are  g-gl-glad  (you  must  choke  a  little  over  that  word,  Fred)  to 
yield  her  to  such  a  good  fellow  as  he  is.  And  stop :  let  my  lord  understand  that  he 
is  not  the  only  disinterested  man  in  the  world — he  thinks  so  much  of  his  magna¬ 
nimity  in  taking  Maude  without  a  penny — so  let  him  know  that  you  would  have 
taken  her,  not  out  of  pity,  or  to  gratify  your  pride,  because  she  is  portionless,  but 
simply  because  you  loved  her.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  look  miserable  in  saying  this, 
Fred.  I  know  very  well  how  you’ll  look.  And,  on  parting,  tell  him  that,  since 
now  you  can  never  marry  for  love,  you  intend  to  marry  for  money,  and  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  propose  to  Madame  Bartolini  Brentwood.” 

I ! — I  propose  to  Madame  Bartolini !  I’d  as  soon  think  of  asking  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  to  marry  me !” 

“  Never  mind,  Fred,  you’ll  say  it.  And  you’ll  pay  her  great  attention 
whenever  you  have  the  opportunity.  That  will  aggravate  Maude  dreadfully, 
and  make  her  cry,  which  is  no  more  than  she  deserves,  for  she  is  serving  you 
shamefully.” 

“  So  she  is,”  said  Fred.  “  I  confess  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see 
Maude  cry.” 

Well,  you  shall  sec  it,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel,  “  I  promise  you.  But  you  must 
give  her  up  completely  and  earnestly  when  you  talk  to  Eyrecourt.” 

No,  I  can’t  do  that,”  said  Fred. 

“  Yes,  you  mtut;  and  you  must  up  that  packet  of  letters,  and  leave  it  here 
with  me  to  xetum  to  her.” 
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‘‘Part  with  her  letters  I  Send  them  back  to  her!  No,  no,  Mrs.  Amndel, 
that's  too  much.” 

“  Do  yon  want  to  defeat  Lord  Marshton,  Mr.  Fred  Simper  ?” 

“  I — I  want  to  kick  him,”  said  Fred. 

“  Very  well,  then,  you  must  obey  orders,  and  you  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
performing  that  operation — metaphorically.  Hen  eniendv.  Now  go  at  once,  and 
don’t  forget  that  little  point  about  ^ladamo  Bartolini  Brentwood,  because  it  is  of 
importance." 

“  Ah !  Maude  will  be  dreadfully  cut  up,”  said  Fred  as  he  made  his  adieux, 
“  when  she  hears  I  have  renounced  her — she  loves  me  so  dearly.” 

“And  she'll  make  you  a  very  good  wife,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel  with  some 
compunction.  “  Especially  after  this  lesson,”  she  added  to  hersidf. 

I'he  way  in  which  the  little  spider  rubbed  her  hands  together,  and  enjoyed 
herself  all  alone,  was  a  sight  to  see.  Even  after  she  had  begun  to  spin  away 
energetically  at  the  web,  she  had  to  lay  it  in  her  lap  again  and  again,  in  order  to 
mb  her  little  pink  palms  together,  and  laugh  with  intense  enjoyment. 

At  last  she  put  her  silks  aside,  and  sat  down  to  write  a  letter.  It  was  addressed 
to  Lord  Eyrecourt.  At  five  o’clock  she  drove  alone  to  Lady  Rushbrook’s,  in  the 
certainty  of  finding  her  out. 

“  My  lady  is  not  at  home,”  said  the  servant. 

“  Dear  me  I”  said  ^Irs.  Amndel,  looking  up  and  down  the  street.  “  How 
provoking !  When  will  she  be  back  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  my  lady  will  be  back  till  dinner-time,”  said  the  servant.  “  She 
is  gone  out  shopping  with  Lady  Marshton.” 

“  Hem  ! — the  trousseau,”  thought  Mrs.  Arundel. 

“  Yon  were  kind  enough,”  said  Lord  Eyrecourt,  suddenly  presenting  himself  at 
the  carriage  door,  and  lifting  his  hat  with  the  usual  unwillingness  of  an  Englishman 
— “you  were  kind  enough  to  say  I  should  find  you  at  Lady  Kushbrook’s  at  five 
o’clock,  and  that  you  had  a  commission  for  me.  What  is  it  I  can  have  the  pleasure 
of  doing  for  you,  Mrs.  Amndel  ?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  something  about  politics  for  Amndel.  If  you  don’t  mind  accom¬ 
panying  me  in  my  drive.  I’ll  explain  it  all.  Lady  Rushbrook,  you  see,  is  out.” 

Fot  half-an-hour  Mrs.  Arundel  made  herself  very  cloudy  and  mysterious  over 
Mr.  Amndel's  political  views,  and  succeeded  in  mystifying  Eyrecourt  completely. 
This  done  she  turned  to  lighter  subjects. 

“  Apropos  of  the  ball,  do  you  know  that  simple-minded,  kind-hearted  creature 
Fred  Simper  is  bent  on  bestowing  a  magnificent  bouquet  for  the  occasion  on  my 
friend  Madame  Bartolini  Brentwood?  Now,  I’ve  no  reliance  whatever  on  his 
judgment,  and  I  do  so  wish  you’d  go  with  him  and  choose  it !  And  oh  I  here’s 
another  little  thing  you  can  do  for  me,  if  you  don’t  mind.  Fred  left  this  packet 
with  me  to-day,  and  begged  me  to  give  it  to  Maude,  but  I  really  haven’t  time  to 
drive  round  to  Lady  Marshton’s  now.  I  dare  say  it’s  nothing  of  any  consequence, 
and,  even  if  it  is,  since  you  two  are  so  soon  to  be  made  one,  it  cannot  in  the  least 
matter  my  making  a  delegate  of  yon.  Do  you  mind  putting  it  in  your  pocket,  and 
giving  it  to  her?” 

With  a  sweet  smile  Mrs.  Arundel  presented  the  packet — so  immistakably  a 
packet  of  letters  that  she  alnmet  blushed  as  Eyrecourt  took  it  with  an  air  of 
gentlemanly  composure,  but  a  slight  compression  of  the  lips  as  well  He  pretended 
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not  to  remark  in  the  leaat  what  it  waa,  and  she  feigned  eqnal  ignorance ;  and  so 
thej  parted. 

“  He  looks  as  grim  and  as  uncomfortable  as  a  griffin,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel  to 
herself.  “I  have  no  doubt  Fred  has  managed  \erj  nicely.” 


1 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

LORD  EYRECOURT  DECLINES  HIS  r6LE  IN  THE  MARSHTON  DOMESTIC  DRAJIA. 

“  Oni,  ODi,  Totre  mcrite,  it  qni  chacnn  le  rend, 

Est  d  mes  voeox,  monsieur,  nu  obstacle  trop  grand ; 

£t  o'est  folie,  a  moi,  dans  mon  ardenr  fidcle, 

De  pritendre  avec  Tons  a  I'amonr  d'Isabclle." — Mdlihe. 

“  Je  Tons  cede,  monsienr ;  oni,  je  Tons  qnitte  la  place." — MolUre. 

“  You  said  yesterday  you  would  not  go  to  the  Empress's  hall,”  said  Maude, 
“  and  that  yon  must  quit  Paris  to-morrow,  and  would  only  return  for  our— our 
marriage.  Xow  you  seem  to  have  changed  your  mind  entirely.  You'll  go  to  the 
ball,  and  you  won’t  leave  Paris.  What  fickleness!” 

“I  admire  that  word  on  your  lips,  Maude.” 

Maude  looked  up,  and  saw  something  so  strange  on  her  cousin’s  face  that  she 
involuntarily  exclaimed — 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?” 

Eyreoonrt  took  her  hand,  and  made  her  sit  down  by  his  side. 

“  Maude,  yon  have  cruelly  deceived  me,  and  yet  I  have  scarcely  the  right  to 
blame  you,  because  I  too  am  in  fault.  I  have  no  more  love  to  give  you  than  it 
seems  you  had  to  give  me.” 

Maude’s  face  grew  white  as  ashes ;  yet  she  tried  to  laugh,  and  said  faintly  she 
didn’t  understand. 

“  Do  you  understand  these  ?”  said  Eyreoonrt,  laying  before  her  Fred’s  packet 
of  letters.  “  Maude,  you  have  played  cruelly  with  an  honest  heart  that  loved  you. 
He  returns  these  to  you  now,  he  gives  you  up,  he  renounces  all  hope,  thinking  that 
by  so  doing  he  does  you  a  good  service.  He  little  thinks  that  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  that  can  compensate  you  for  the  loss  of  his  good,  true  affection.  Mine  was 
hut  the  offer  of  a  barren  gratitude  at  most  for  a  love  which,  it  seems,  you  had  not 
to  give ;  his  was  love  for  love,  and  heart  for  heart.  Maude,  I  will  not  make  you 
miserable.  I  want  a  wife,  not  a  countess.  Henceforth  1  am  your  cousin — 
nothing  more.” 

>>1  am  sure,”  stammered  Maude,  aghast,  ‘^1  thought  we  should  be  very 
hap—” 

Eyreoourt  laid  his  hand  on  the  packet. 

“  This,  Maude,  tells  me  a  story  that  will  not  permit  me  to  deceive  myself.” 

Maude  was  dumb.  She  felt  herself  in  a  mist.  She  was  not  quite  sure  that 
Monro  might  not  be  as  well  acquainted  as  herself  with  the  interior  of  the  packet ; 
on  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was  safer  to  be  silent,  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

“  I  do  not  complain  of  your  deceit,  Maude,  except  where  it  has  injured 
yourself.  Why  not  have  told  me  you  loved  Fred  Simper?  Why  not  have  treated 
me  as  a  cousin — as  a  brother  ?” 
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Decidedly  he  knows  all  about  it,"  thought  Maude. 

“  What  was  there  to  tell  ?”  she  said  pettishly.  “  Just  a  little  flirting,  that’s - ” 

Again  Monro's  eye  fell  on  the  packet. 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  written  a  line,”  said  Maude  with  intense  irritation.  “  It 
was  very  mean  of  Fred  to  tell  you.” 

“  He  never  told  me.  He  never  said  a  word.  He  came  to  me  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  saying  he  loved  you,  but  he  had  nothing  more  to  hope,  and  he 
withdrew  all  pretensions  to  your  hand  without  a  murmur,  believing  I  should  make 
you  happier  than  he  could.  It  seems  he  left  the  letters  with  Mrs.  Arundel  to 
return  to  you,  but  she  had  not  time  to  come  hither,  and  she  gave  me  the  packet, 
evidently  not  knowing  what  it  was ;  but,  after  the  conversation  I  had  just  had 
with  Fred,  of  course  I  could  not  help  guessing  the  contents.” 

“  So  Fred  returns  my  letters,  and  gives  me  up  entirely  ?” 

“  Yes,  poor  fellow !” 

“  And  you  give  me  up,  too  ?” 

“  For  my  own  happiness’  sake,  and  for  yours ;  what  else  can  I  do?” 

Maude  burst  into  tears. 

“  I  only  give  you  up  as  a  lover,  Maude ;  but  as  a  brother  you  may  ever  rely 
on  me.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  hlaudc. 

She  shook  the  packet  of  letters  from  her  lap,  and  gave  it  a  Uttle  kick  which 
sent  it  spinning  under  the  sofa ;  then  she  leant  her  head  in  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

Monro  thought  the  tears  were  for  Fred. 

I  wish  I  could  call  back  this  honest  fellow  to  you,  Maude ;  but  I  fear  you 
have  lost  him  for  ever,  and  he  means  to  address  another  lady.” 

‘‘Who,  in  the  name  of  common  sense?”  said  Maude,  lifting  up  her  head. 
“  Dear  me,”  she  continued,  beating  her  foot  on  the  ground,  “  what  next,  I 
wonder !” 

“  Never  mind  who,”  answered  Monro,  wincing  a  little  at  the  question ;  “  I 
don't  wish  to  pain  you,  Claude.  And  if  there  is  .anything  I  can  do  to  help  you,  be 
sure  I  will,  since  it  is  partly  my  fault  that  yon  have  loet  the  kindest  heart  that  ever 
beat.  One  thing  let  me  assure  you :  if  you  can  make  it  up  with  him,  you  shall  not 
want  a  marriage  portion.” 

Maude  did  not  appear  overwhelmed  with  gratitude. 

“  And  you  really,  just  for  this  nonsense,  fancy  that  we  can’t  be  hap - " 

“  Maude,  you  pain  me.  I  should  do  you  a  great  wrong  in  marrying  you — a 
greater  than  you  would  do  me ;  let  us  forgive  each  other,  and  forget  it.  I  should 
have  been  grateful  for  your  love ;  but,  mnee  you  have  none  to  give  me,  I  could 
look  forward  to  nothing  but  misery  for  us  both.  Let  me  endeavour  to  re-unite 
you  to  the  man  to  whom  you  h.ave  really  given  your  affection.  I  will  see 
Mr.  Simper  to-morrow.” 

“  Wait.  Let  me  see  him  first,”  said  Maude. 

‘‘  Ah,  yes,  perhaps  that  will  be  best.  And  give  back  those  letters,  Maude,  to 
the  kind,  good  heart  for  whom  you  wrote  them.  And  believe  my  word  as  a 
gentleman  when  I  tell  you  I  am  grieved  for  him  and  for  you,  not  for  myself.  Do 
not  think  of  me  in  this  affair,  or  reproach  yourself  for  your  deception ;  I  am  used 
to  be  nncared  for  in  the  world.” 

Maude  was  very  far  from  reproaching  herself  for  anything  but  for  having 
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managed  her  own  affairs  badly ;  and  as  to  pitying  Monro,  or  anybody  but  herself, 
she  did  not  think  of  it. 

“  You  can  do  one  thing  for  me,”  she  said — “  keep  this  from  my  aunt  and  uncle 
till  I  tell  it  myself.” 

“  I’ll  do  anything  you  like,  Maude.” 

“  Very  well,  thank  you,”  said  Maude,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  She  gave  another 
little  kick  to  her  letters,  which  brought  them  into  view,  stooped,  picked  them  up, 
and  then  fairly  ran  away. 

And  my  wedding-day  was  fixed  for  the  2l8t,”  she  said,  as  she  reached  her 
own  room  breathless.  “  I  really  must  make  it  up  with  Fred  Simper  and  marry 
him.  If  I  don't  marry  somebody,  the  beautiful  trousseau  that  aunt  has  ordered 
will  all  be  coimtermanded.  I  won’t  play  the  part  of  a  forsaken  damsel  either,  and 
have  every  one  sympathising  and  sneering  at  me.  I’ll  make  it  up  with  Fred 
to-night.  But  oh,  dear !  it’s  dreadful  to  come  down  from  the  Countess  Eyrecourt 
to  Mrs.  Simper !”  Once  more  Maude  said  “  Oh,  dear !”  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
then  proceeded  to  dress  herself.  This  interested  her  very  much  for  an  hour  and 
a-half,  and  then  the  began  to  feel  dull  again. 

“  There’s  a  splendid  bouquet  come  for  you,  Maude,”  said  Clementina,  entering 
the  room  with  very  red  eyes.  “  Monro  sent  it.  I  wish  he  was  my  lover,”  said 
Clementina,  bursting  into  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears.  “  What  a  lucky  girl  you  are !” 

“  Not  so  lucky  as  you  imagine,”  thought  Maude,  as  she  thrust  her  letters  out  of 
sight,  and  took  up  the  bouquet.  “  Oh,  what  a  fool  Monro  is  to  mind  a  bit  of  love- 
making  !  And  if  he  had  wanted  letters,  I’d  have  written  him  a  hundred,  better 
even  than  these.  I  should  have  made  him  just  as  good  a  wife  if  there  had  been  six 
Fred  Simpers  instead  of  one;  and  as  to  love— well,  Fred  is  certainly  more 
amusing ;  and  there — he’ll  be  Lord  Simper  one  day,  after  all.” 

Maude  buried  her  pretty  little  nose  in  her  bouquet,  and  felt  consoled. 

“  That  drees  is  exquisite,  Catherine,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel ;  “  and  herp’s  a  bouquet 
just  come  for  you -from  Mr.  Simper  which  will  exactly  match  those  fairy  coral 
branches  that  loop  up  your  lace.” 

She  held  out  a  bunch  of  scarlet  geraniums  so  exquisitely  arranged  and  blended 
with  deep  green  and  pale  grey  foliage  that  every  one  uttered  a  cry  of  delight. 

Catherine  blushed  deeply.  She  laid  the  flowers  proudly  on  the  table,  and 
walked  to  the  window.  A  servant  came  to  the  door  to  say  the  carriage  waited. 
Catherine  passed  the  table,  took  up  the  flowers,  put  them  down,  took  them  up 
again,  and  finally  carried  them  with  her. 

Mrs.  Arundel  followed  her,  smiling. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  SECOND  BALL. 

“  Lore  if  hurt  with  jar  and  fret ; 

Lore  if  made  a  vain  regret ; 

Cheeks  with  idle  tears  are  wet ; 

Ah,  what  if  lore  ?  for  I  forget. 

Ah,  no,  no  t " 

When  lighted  up  for  one  of  those  brilliant  assemblies  over  which  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  preside  with  so  much  ease,  courtesy,  and  kindness,  there  cannot  be  in 
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aQ  Europe  a  more  magnificent  coup  tTceil  than  the  reception-roonu  at  the  Tnileriee 
present.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty,  even  here  as  elsewhere,  we  turn  from 
architectnre,  statuary,  and  paintings  to  gaze  with  our  vary  souls  on  human  beings. 
It  is  these  who  have  an  interest  for  us  deep  as  our  great  universal  human  sympathies, 
warm  as  our  throbbing  hearts.  With  sparkling  eye,  with  quickened  pulse,  we  stand 
aside,  hushed  and  expectant,  to  see  those  pass  whose  names  will  lire  on  the  world's 
page  when  we  shall  be  dust  and  ashes,  and  “  clean  forgotten  like  a  dead  man.” 
These  are  men  who  can  never  die,  and  we  envy  not  their  glory  as  we  mark  their 
snifering.  Inaccessible  in  the  height  of  their  power,  lonely,  lonely  in  the  depth  of 
their  pain,  we  feel  a  sort  of  astonishment  when  we  hear  them  speak  in  common 
human  accents,  and  we  wonder  mutely  when  we  see  them  smile.  At  such  a  time 
we  seem  to  feel  the  knife,  and  we  shrink.  We  turn  our  saddened  eyes  on  the  woe- 
worn  face,  and  cease  to  see  the  glory  that  surrounds  the  crowned  head.  Suffering 
is  the  great  link  that  binds  us  all ;  here  the  greatest  and  the  least  are  brothers ;  we 
recognise  the  tie,  and  we  forget  the  king  as  we  pity  the  man. 

What  would  a  good  hearty  laugh  be  worth  to  those,  the  mighty  in  suffering  as 
in  power?  I  have  only  heard  of  one,  and  he  is  not  in  France,  who  can  bear  the 
cares  of  half  a  world  jauntily  on  his  back,  and  yet  laugh  like  a  schoolboy. 

“  Who  is  that  very  beautiful  woman  ?”  said  Lady  Marshton  to  her  nephew. 

“  Where  there  are  so  many  lovely,  how  can  I  tell  whom  you  mean  ?”  answered 
Monro  vacantly,  and  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  floor. 

**  I  mean  that  one  standing  by  the  bust  of  the  first  Emperor.  She  wears  a  very 
singular  headdress  of  coral  branches  and  slender  leaves  of  emerald.  She  is  dressed 
in  white." 

Monro  looked  up  and  saw  Catherine.  A  deep  flush  covered  his  face  as  he 
marked  her  bouquet  of  scarlet  geraniums. 

“  Well,  who  is  she?” 

“  You  ought  to  know  her,  aunt.  It  is  Miss — I  mean  Madame — Brentwood.” 

“What!. the  great  heiress?  She  made  a  ridiculous  love-match  somewhere, 
didn’t  she?” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  did,”  said  Eyrecourt  drily. 

“  Marshton  said  so ;  he  declared  it  absurd.  And  at  all  events  she's  called 
madame,”  said  Lady  Marshton,  yawning.  “I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  was 
fifteen.  She  is  much  handsomer  than  I  thought  she  would  be  then.  I  wonder 
whether  Marshton  would  like  me  to  speak  to  her?” 

“  Yon  had  better  wait  till  you  get  your  orders,  aunt,”  said  Eyrecourt,  smiling. 

Lady  Marshton  talked  on,  but  he  scarcely  heard  her ;  his  every  faculty  seemed 
absorbed  in  gazing  on  Catherine ;  feelings  sweUed  in  his  heart  that  overcame  all 
resolve  and  all  prudence.  Without  her  he  should  henceforth  be  a  reckless  banknipt 
in  happiness  and  hope.  Maude’s  love  had  proved  a  bubble.  All  things  had  failed 
him.  Should  he  fiing  his  life  on  this  last  stake  or  no?  How  could  he  tell  if  she 
remembered  him?  Madame  Bartolini  had  only  spoken  of  long  ago ;  yet  she  had 
not  refused  the  flowers,  and  they  were  all  geraniums. 

“  Geraniums !”  said  Lady  Marshton.  “  I’m  sure,  if  you  were  to  see  Clementina 
crying,  crying,  continually,  as  I  see  her,  you  wouldn't  be  so  unkind  as  to  say 
‘  geraniums,’  when  I  said  she  had  a  red  nose.” 

“  1  never  said  so,”  said  Mono  abstractedly,  with  fixed  eyes. 

“  Ton  eaid  *  scarlet  geranioms and  really  it’s  cruel  to  quix  poor  Clementina 
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Monro,  upon  my  word  it  ia.  If  I  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  did  her  good,  and  kept 
off  fits,  I  should  insist  on  her  not  crying  so  much.” 

“  It  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do,”  said  Monro. 

“  How  absurd  of  you,  Monro,  to  say  that  crying  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do  I 
Why,  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  you  cry  in  all  my  life.” 

“  Crying,  aunt !  I  meant  dancing.” 

“  Well,  Monro,  if  all  you  can  do  ia  dance  and  cry,  I’m  sure  you'll  make  a  nice 
figure  in  the  House  of  Lords.” 

“  My  dear  aunt,  I  said  that  all  I  could  do  was  ask  her  to  dance.” 

“  You  are  quite  welcome  to  ask  Clementina  to  dance  if  you  like ;  but  don’t 
blame  me  if  she  bursts  out  crying  in  your  face,  that’s  all.  If  you  feel  yourself 
looking  ridiculous,  you’ll  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  won’t  bo 
any  worse ;  there’ll  be  no  fits  or  anything  of  that  kind.  If  it  wasn’t  for  crying, 
Marshton  says  Clementina  would  be  dropping  down  in  fits  somewhere  about  the 
house  all  day  long.  So  it’s  a  comfort - ” 

Monro  had  risen  and  was  lost  among  the  crowd  before  his  aunt  had  finished. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  I^ady  Marshton,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  daughter 
among  the  dancers,  “  how  very  rod  Clementina’s  nose  is !  I  wish  she’d  find  out 
something  else  to  do  her  good  instead  of  crying.  I’ll  ask  Marshton  if  senna,  or 
quinine,  or  port  wine  mightn’t  do ;  or — stop — perhaps  sneezing  would  be  the  thing. 
Yes,  decidedly,  it  clears  the  head  qnite  as  much  as  crying,  and  I  dare  say  it  will 
keep  off  fits  just  as  well.  I’ll  tell  Marshton  to  order  her  to  sneeze  the  next  time 
Lord  Hardcuff  comes,  instead  of  crying,  as  she  always  does  directly  she’s  desired  to 
go  down  to  receive  him.  I’m  sure  she  may  sneeze  as  much  as  she  likes,  I  sha’n’t 
mind ;  although,  if  she  sneezes  as  often  as  she  cries,  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of 
noise  in  the  house.” 

Catherine  still  stood  in  the  same  spot  talking  to  the  family  of  an  Italian  noble 
she  had  known  in  Florence.  They  were  in  animated  conversation  when  a  voice  by 
her  side  made  her  start  and  turn  pale. 

“  Will  you  dance  with  me?”  He  dared  not  say  Catherine ;  he  would  not  say 
Madame  Bartolini. 

“  No,  Lord  Eyrccourt,”  said  Catherine  in  an  abrupt  and  freezing  tone.  She 
had  obeyed  her  first  impulse,  but  she  instantly  recovere<l  herself,  and  now  hastened 
to  add  some  conventional  politeness  to  her  refusal.  “  I  thiink  you,”  she  said, 
bowing,  “  but  I  am  engaged  for  the  next  two  danrea,  and  after  that  I  believe  I 
shall  not  dance  again  this  evening.” 

“  Miss  Brentwood — Madame  Bartolini,  I  so  much  wish  to  speak  to  you.  If 
you  will  not  dance  this  quadrille  with  me,  will  you  permit  me  to  call  to-morrow  at 
Mrs.  Arundel’s?” 

“  Mrs.  Arundel  will  doubtless  be  happy  to  receive  you.  Lord  Eyrccourt,”  said 
Catherine.  “  For  myself,  I  return  to-night  to  my  own  house  at  Versailles.” 

She  bowed  again  as  if  to  dismiss  him,  but  he  stood  still ;  and,  had  she  looked  up 
and  seen  his  face,  she  would  not  have  added  her  next  words : — 

“  And,  since  candour  is  better  than  false  politeness,  I  confess  I  only  wish  to  see 
there  the  tried  friends  whom  I  esteem — those  who  extended  their  hand  to  me  in 
kindness  when  I  was  poor  and  forlorn.” 

“  Catherine,  will  you  dance  this  quadrille  with  me?”  said  Eyrccourt  vehemently. 
“  I  only  ask  it  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking.” 
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Being  in  a  state  of  enlightenment  and  liberty  himself,  and  his  own  way  clear, 
he  forgot,  man  like,  that  Catherine’s  was  not,  and  that  her  mind  was  still  under  a 
considerable  clond  both  as  regarded  his  past  conduct  and  his  present  position  with 
hlaude.  Her  face  flushed  and  her  lip  trembled  as  he  called  her  by  her  name.  She 
felt  indignant,  and,  raising  her  head,  saiil  proudly,  “  Lord  Eyrecourt,  at  the  last 
ball  where  I  met  you,  it  would  have  been  a  kindness  had  yon  asked  me  to  dance ; 
but  you  allowed  Catherine  Morley  to  pass  yau  without  a  word.  Permit  Catherine 
Brentwood  to  pass  also  in  silence,  if  you  please.” 

She  moved  by  him  as  she  spoke,  the  flutter  of  her  robe  and  the  perfume  of  her 
hair  stirring  his  heart  with  a  sharp  pang  as  she  passed.  She  leant  on  the  arm  of  a 
young  Italian,  who  had  not  understood  a  word  of  the  conversation,  but  who  never¬ 
theless  looked  angry,  having  judged  from  Catherine's  manner  that  she  was  vexed. 
This  young  man  regarded  Eyrecourt  with  a  scowl  as  he  went  by.  There  was  a 
vague  jealousy  in  Monro’s  heart,  addet*  to  that  desolate  Reeling  we  all  prove  on 
believing  ourselves  no  longer  loved.  He  longed  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  the  Italian, 
and  followed  his  steps  precipitately.  Catherine  turned  suddenly  and  saw  him. 

“  Lord  Eyrecourt,  Miss  Gilford  is  beckoning  to  you,”  she  said.  There  was  a 
tone  of  bitterness  in  her  voice,  and  a  slight  trembling  which  she  vainly  tried  to 
steady. 

Eyrecourt  stopped  and  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment.  A  change  came  over  his 
face.  He  ceased  to  follow  her  steps,  and  went  and  sat  himself  in  a  deep  recess, 
where  the  heavy  silk  curtains  almost  hid  him  from  view. 

“AVas  there  hope  for  me  in  that  last  look?”  he  said.  “Perhaps  I  deceive 
myself.  She  plumes  herself  on  her  riches  now,  and  has  all  the  suspicions  natural 
to  an  heiress.  I’ll  never  expose  m3rself  to  their  odium.  I  will  but  explain  the 
past.  I  will  but  vTite,  and  tell  her  I  am  no  longer  engaged  to  Maude.  And  then 
— well,  life  will  still  go  on,  I  suppose.” 

He  sat  still  in  deep  thought,  mortifled,  irritated,  and  uncertain.  AVhen  he 
looked  up,  Catherine  was  dancing  a  mazurka  with  Fred  Simper. 

“  Insufferable  coxcomb !”  thought  Monro.  “  He  is  beginning  his  ridiculous 
attentions,  I  suppose.” 

Once,  twice,  thrice  she  passed  him  on  his  solitary  seat  without  looking  at  him ; 
nevertheless  she  saw  him,  and  was  puzzled. 

“  AA’hy  didn’t  he  go  to  Maude?”  she  thought. 

Maude  wheeled  by  her  at  this  moment,  with  her  little  head,  coquettishly  smiling 
at  Fred,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  slim  Italian.  This  sight  suiflced  to  complete 
Monro’s  irritation.  No  man  likes  to  be  forsaken  even  by  a  woman  he  does  not 
love. 

“  Heartless  little  flirt !”  he  said,  forgetting  that  he  had  never  offered  her  a 
heart  himself,  but  simply  meant  to  win  hers,  and  gain  a  devoted  slave  for  his  hearth, 
if  he  could. 

“  Hollow  dreams !”  he  thought  bitterly.  “  No  one  in  the  wide  world  loves  me, 
or  ever  will  now.” 

“  Madame  Brentwood,"  said  Maude  with  her  most  smiling  affability,  “  come 
and  sit  down  here  with  me ;  I  have  found  such  a  nice  cosy  seat  by  this  window.” 

Catherine,  yielding  to  her  impulse  of  curiosity,  obeyed,  and  sat  down  with  Fred 
and  Maude,  while  the  Italian,  at  her  request,  went  to  find  his  mother  and 
sisters. 
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We  are  going  to  have  two  weddings  in  our  family  next  month,”  said  Maude, 
lifting  her  eyebrows  and  simpering  with  satisfaction. 

“It  is  more  than  she  deserves,  isn't  it?”  said  Fred,  twitching  a  leaf  from 
Maude’s  bouquet,  and  putting  it  in  his  mouth  as  if  it  were  something  to  eat. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Catherine  in  a  low  tone.  “  I  hope  she  will  be  happy.” 

“  Please  don’t  spoil  my  bouquet,  Fred,”  said  Maude ;  “  Monro  gave  it  me.” 

“  If  it  were  not  for  these  imperial  and  golden  bees,”  said  Fred,  “  reminding  me 
that  I  am  within  view  of  royalty,  I  should  be  capable  of  tearing  up  the  whole 
bimch.  Ah,  Maude,  I  do  not  believe  half  you  have  said  to-night.  You  do  not 
care  for  me.  Does  she,  Madame  Brentwood  ?” 

Fred  turned  to  Catherine  with  a  radiant  smile  of  delight,  as  if  he  thoroughly 
knew  what  her  reply  would  be. 

“  I  suppose  not,”  said  Catherine  drily. 

“  Dear  me  1”  said  Fred. 

“  Oh,  Madame  Brentwood,  how  mistaken  you  are  1”  cried  Maude. 

She  bent  down  and  whispered  to  Fred — 

“  You  may  tear  up  the  whole  of  that  odious  bouquet  if  you  like.  I  can’t  bear 
Monro.  I  never  did  like  him,  you  know  I  never  did.” 

The  whole  of  this  was  distinctly  audible  to  Catherine,  before  whose  eyes  there 
rose  a  vision  of  Monro — pale,  stern,  and  sad — seated  alone  with  his  gloom.  She  felt 
her  heart  beat  violently. 

“  And  you  really  mean  to  give  up  Eyrecourt  for  me  ?”  whispered  Fred. 

“  Too  glad  to  do  it,”  said  Maude,  nodding  her  head,  with  a  most  gracious  and 
flattering  smile. 

“  I  can  hardly  believe  it  even  now,  Maude.” 

“  You’ll  believe  it  to-morrow  1  suppose,  when  I  shall  make  him  go  and  tell  you 
himself  that  it’s  true.” 

You  perceive  Maude  was  no  simpleton.  She  turned  her  position  to  account, 
and  made  a  merit  of  necessity.  And  there  is  no  doubt  Fred  will  believe  to  the  end 
of  his  existence  that  his  little  wife  jilted  an  earl  for  his  sake,  lie  squeezed  her 
hand  with  intense  delight. 

“  What  a  state  Eyrecourt  will  be  in  to-moiTow,  when  you  tell  him  you  are 
going  to  throw  him  over  I”  said  Fred,  casting  up  his  eyes  in  ecstasy.  “  By  Jove,  I 
feel  for  him  ;  upon  my  word  I  do.” 

“  I  don’t  feel  for  him  a  bit,”  said  Maude,  pursing  up  her  little  red  lips,  and 
looking  affectionately  at  her  intended.  “I  shall  be  much  better  off  with  you,  Fred.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  say  but  what  you  will,”  replied  the  self-satisfied  Fred ;  “  but  I 
was  thinking  of  him,  you  S3e.” 

“  I’m  sure  it  isn’t  worth  your  while  to  give  him  a  thought,”  said  Maude. 
“  Such  conceit  as  his  deserves  taking  down  a  little.  1  declare,  for  my  part,  I  hope 
he’ll  be  horribly  cut  up.” 

“  Are  you  in  earnest.  Miss  Gifford  ?”  asketl  Catherine,  with  white  lips. 

“  To  be  sure  I  am,”  answered  Claude,  laughing  a  little  bitterly.  “  Monro 
doesn’t  deserve  any  pity  from  me ;  he  never  loved  me.  Really,  I’ve  quite  hatetl 
him  to-day.”  Here  she  pushed  away  the  flowers  she  had  laid  on  the  table  before 
her.  “  I  won’t  touch  that  odious  bouquet  again.” 

“  Don’t  despise  the  flowers,  Maude,”  said  Fred.  “ 
chose  them.” 


I’ll  tell  you  a  secret :  1 
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“  You !”  cried  Maude. 

“  Yes.  I  met  Eyrecourt  at — at  Tliing-a-my’s,  where  I  got  the  bouquet,  you 
know,  and  I  told  him  1  was  come  to  choose  oue  for  Madanie  Breutwood ;  so  lie 
laughed,  aud  pro{)osed  that  I  should  select  the  flowers  for  his  bouquet,  and  he  for 
miue.  1  hope  his  selection  pleased  you,  Madame  Breutwood,”  coutiuued  Fred, 
turning  to  Catherine. 

Her  cheeks  were  crimson  as  she  simply  answered — 

“Yes.” 

“  Ah,  well,  if  that’s  the  case,”  said  Maude,  drawing  the  flowers  towards  her, 

“  m  take  the  poor  bouquet  into  favour  again.  It  is  really  lovdy  ;  1  ought  to 
have  known  it  was  your  taste,  Fred.” 

“  This  was  Eyrecourt’s  choice,  you  see,”  said  Fred,  trying  to  take  Catherine’s 
flowers  from  her  hand ;  but  she  held  them  fast. 

“  Oh,  I  see ;  not  half  so  pretty  as  mine.  I  don’t  like  geraniums,”  said  Maude. 

“  Eyrecourt  does,”  said  Fred.  “  He  took  no  end  of  trouble  to  get  these.” 

Catherine  rose  hastily. 

“  1  think  my  friends  will  miss  me ;  1  must  go  to  them,”  she  said. 

She  walked  away,  scarcely  knowing,  in  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts,  in  what 
direction  she  was  going.  Pity  for  Eyrecoiu^  was  the  predominant  feeling  in  her 
heart.  “  He  may  have  been  cruel  to  me,”  she  said,  “  but  he  does  not  merit  this — 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  a  heartless  coquette  and  a  ridiculous  simpleton.”  Then 
she  began  to  wonder  how  he  would  feel  it,  till  she  found  her  pity  springing  in 
water-drops  to  her  eyes.  She  let  the  tears  fall  upon  the  flowers  as  she  hid  her  face 
with  her  bouquet,  and  then  looking  up  found  herself  just  in  front  of  the  recess 
where  Eyrecourt  still  sat  alone. 

I  don’t  in  the  least  know  how  she  came  to  pass  that  way ;  one  really  cannot 
account  for  these  things.  She  stopped.  Monro  saw  a  shadow  fall  over  his  book, 
then  the  soft  tone  of  a  woman’s  voice  touched  his  ear. 

“  I — I  am  going.  Good  night.  Lord  Eyrecourt.” 

Monro  rose,  and  offered  her  a  chair.  She  did  not  sit  down. 

“  Good  night,  Madame  Brentwood,”  he  said  sorrowfully,  and  a  little  stiffly. 

He  did  not  hold  out  his  hand.  Catherine  bent  her  face  over  her  flowers  till  her 
lips  touched  the  geraniums.  Eyrecourt  marked  the  action — his  heart  leaped 
suddenly — he  drew  nearer  to  her. 

“  Oh,  Catherine,  you  have  something  to  eay — tell  me."  He  stopped. 

Her  face  bent  closer,  closer  to  the  flowers,  and  he  saw  tears  falling  on  them  now. 
He  trembled  excessively  as  he  leant  forward  to  hear  her  wmrds. 

“  I  am  so  sorry,”  she  began ;  “  1  scarcely  know  if  I  ought  to  speak,  but  1  fear 
Maude - ” 

“  I  know  it,”  said  Monro. 

“  I — I  am  afraid  IMr.  Simper - ” 

“  I  know  it,”  said  Monro  again. 

The  desolate  tone  of  his  voice  made  Catherine  look  up.  She  instantly  thought 
all  this  sorrow  was  for  Maude.  Her  face  flushed  deeply. 

“  It  seems  you  know  it  all.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  1  am  sorry.  I 
can  feel — I  mean  I  can  understand — you  must  be  suffering  much  from  this 
treachery.  There  is  no  remedy,  I  fear,  but  time  for  such  sorrows." 

“  Is  that  the  only  comfort  you  have  to  give  ?”  asked  Monro.  “  Believe  me,  - 
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you  have  given  me  more  pain  to-night  than  Maude  Gifford  could  in  her 
whole  life.” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  began  Catherine,  who  trembled  more  and  more.  “  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  in  grief.” 

“  So  you  tliink  that  Fred  Simper  and  poor  little  Maude  have  power  to  wound 
me !  Undeceive  yourself,  Madame  Brentwood;  it  is  not  so.  Yours  was  the  hand 
that  struck  the  bbw  to-night.  Is  it  true  that  you  are  sorry  ?” 

Yes,”  said  Catherine. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  and  met  his.  The  colour  in  her  face  faded  away  to  deadly 
paleness.  She  sank  into  a  chair.  There  was  no  need  of  words  to  tell  her  what  he 
was  going  to  say ;  yet  as  one  in  a  dream  she  heard  the  hurried  broken  sentence,  the 
imperfect  utterance  that  strove  to  express  so  weakly  the  mighty  love,  the  pent-up 
suffering  of  so  many  weary  years. 

“Oh,  EyrecourtI”  cried  Catherine,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  “if  I 
listen  to  you  I  must  despise  myself.  I  will  not  yield  to  love  when  I  have  lost 
esteem.  You  were  cruel,  you  were  mean,  you  were  worldly.  I  have  just  seen  you 
the  lover  of  another  woman — and  now  you  come  to  me  again,  and  1  am  so  weak 
that -  But  no,  I  am  not  so  weak  as  that.” 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  supporting  herself  by  laying  one  trembling  band  on  the 
back,  while  she  waved  him  from  her  with  the  other. 

“  Lord  Eyrecourt,  recall  the  past,  and  do  not  blame  me  if  the  remembrance  of 
the  bitter  suffering  you  inflicted  on  me  stands  between  us  now  like  a  rock  of 
division.  I  forgive  you,  but  I  will  never  see  you  more.” 

She  spoke  these  words  so  rapidly,  she  turned  away  so  swiftly,  and  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  that  he  had  no  time  to  speak  or  to  follow. 

Catherine  hurried  on,  and  knew  nothing  more  till  slie  found  herself  in  the 
carriage  with  Mrs.  Arundel.  That  lady  chatted  gaily ;  Catherine  answered  she 
knew  not  what.  At  last  the  carriage  stopped.  Mrs.  Arundel  alighted.  Catherine 
sat  still. 

“  Versailles,”  she  said  to  the  man. 

“  Catherine!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arundel,  “  what  is  the  matter?  Are  you  mad? 
To  Versailles  this  time  of  night,  and  in  tliat  dress!” 

“  Yes,  I  am  mat!,”  answered  Catherine.  “  Let  me  alone — let  me  do  as  1  will. 
.Oh,  let  me  alone,  1  entreat  you.  To  Versailles,”  she  said  again. 

Mrs.  Arundel  stood  bewildered,  as  Catherine's  servants  obeyed  her  and  drove 
off  swiftly. 

“  There  is  a  gentleman,  madam,  in  the  drawing-room,”  said  her  own  servant, 
“  earnestly  entreating  to  see  you,  late  as  it  is.” 

hlrs.  Arundel  entereel  the  room  and  found  Lord  Eyrecourt. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVEYANCE  COMPANY. 

STAGE  VIII. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  good  deal  of  the  road  of  life  seems  rather  level — 
not  to  say  blank  and  monotonous — while  we  are  passing  along.  The  start  is  fair 
and  smooth,  perhaps — full  of  charming  variety  it  may  be,  but  up-hill  work  b^ns 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  often  the  acclivities  and  declivities  alternate  with  I 
such  abruptness  that  our  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  It  i 

may  be  supposed  that  there  have  been  momenta  in  the  lives  of  most  of  ns  when  we  t 

have  been  subject  to  that  strange  fancy  which  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  life 
itself,  in  our  present  experience  of  it,  is  not  a  sort  of  illusion — a  dream — in  which 
those  things  which  we  regard  as  most  real  and  present  are  truly  but  phenomenal 
and  remote.  It  may  be  that  in  this  way  those  accidents  and  adventures  which 
we  are  apt  to  regard  as  dangerous  trials  to  our  spirits  are  not  really  so,  and  that 
the  most  terrible  probation  of  all  is  ease,  a  smooth  road,  an  uneventful,  quiet  stage 
of  existence,  with  little  to  stir  emotion,  and  apparently  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
frowns  of  Fortune.  Looking  more  closely,  this  must  be  so  in  many  cases,  since 
the  very  worst  that  can  befall  a  human  being  is  selfish  sloth  and  disre^^ard  of 
anything  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  that  false  personality  represented  by  his  own 
body. 

To  return  from  this  divergence — which  is,  after  all,  not  a  divergence,  since  the 
subject  has  not  yet  commenced,  and  the  text  stands  unaltered  in  the  pictures  on 
the  opposite  page — to  return  to  Laura  Aster,  who  has  reached  the  level  country, 
and  now  sits  surrounded  by  her  children — a  handsome,  honest,  dignified  English 
matron.  The  smooth  road  before  alluded  to  is  typified  by  that  ring  in  the  Park 
where  the  dull  round  of  fashion  revolves  slowly,  seeking  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
What  an  exemplification  of  life  upon  wheels  is  that  truly  British  institution, 
unapproachable  in  its  majestic  monotony,  impressive  by  its  unyielding  r^ard  for 
rank  I 

Conveyance  here  is  sublimated  into  a  noble  duty ;  and  equipages,  ancestral, 
brilliant,  dull,  shabby,  glaring,  pretentious,  and  even  vulgar,  exhibit  life  in  all  its 
varieties.  Amongst  the  most  distinguished  is  that  handsome  open  carriage,  with 
its  sleek  horses,  and  servants  with  faultless  liveries ;  for  Reginald  Aster  is  a  man 
who  regards  these  things  as  part  of  his  official  condition,  and  will  have  them  of  the 
best,  even  though  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  with  a  grim  smile  in  private,  after  the 
manner  of  one  who  knows  how  to  estimate  them  at  their  real  worth. 

Far  more  dear  to  him  and  to  Laura  is  the  waggonette  of  that  last  stage ;  for 
in  their  quiet  country  house  they  have  their  children  to  themselves,  and  can  find 
time  to  renew  their  own  youth  by  returning  to  the  companionship  of  which  neither 
has  yet  grown  weary.  In  London,  and  at  the  height  of  the  season,  he  is  divided 
amongst  blue-books,  committees,  divisions,  receptions,  and  grand  dinner  parties ; 
while  Laura  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  large  establishment  and  a  constant  round 
of  visiting.  Here,  too,  strangers  come  sometimes  between  them  and  their  children ; 
for  the  girls  are  in  their  first  season,  and  you  may  sec  three  or  four  horsemen  press 
forward,  as  they  drive  round  that  weary  circle,  to  exchange  salutations,  or  to  seek 
an  answering  glance  from  the  younger  Laura — she  of  the  bright  eyes  and  fresh 
sweet  face,  who  is  at  this  moment  regardless  of  her  parasol,  which  hangs  negligently 
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over  the  back  of  the  carriage,  while  she  answers  the  earnest  inquiries  of  Sir  Waptus 
Lofts  as  to  her  probable  visit  to  the  Horticultural  Fete. 

Y^es,  the  stage  is  easy,  and  the  roivl  seems  quiet  and  level,  even  to  duluess,  but 
there  are  weighty  cares  set  like  drags  upon  the  wheels — boys  to  be  sent  to  school 
and  college ;  girls  to  dress,  and  teach,  and  watch ;  anxious  thought  under  that  gay, 
KiniUug  manner ;  dark  foreboding  sometimes  which  only  the  light  of  love  can  dispel 
— thiit  maternal  love  wliich  blesses  most  by  its  exaction  of  self-sacrihce. 

Where  would  be  the  use  of  comparing  hfe  to  a  series  of  stages  if  it  did  not 
sometimes  involve  the  idea  of  “  getting  on  V” — getting  on,  that  is,  not  only  in  point 
of  distance  or  of  time,  but  in  the  sense  of  increased  advantage.  It  happens  some¬ 
times  that  the  slipping  of  a  trace  or  the  loss  of  a  whed  may  be  a  really  useful 
experience ;  and  even  a  complete  break-down  upon  the  road  has  been  known  to 
develop  the  very  beet  quaUties  of  our  nature  in  leading  us  to  continue  the  journey 
by  the  thankful  adoption  of  an  entirely  different  (ht  a  more  humble  (X>nve]rancc ; 
but  in  general  we  look  forward  to  some  result  of  our  past  experience  in  the 
increased  comfort  of  our  equipage  at  a  future  part  of  the  journey.  Without  some 
such  incentive  it  would  be  hard  for  many  people  to  go  on  earnestly  to  the  end. 

You  see  Kuth  and  her  husband  have  “  got  on"  in  this  sonse,  and  are  at  the  light 
pony-chaise  division  of  their  course.  The  slate  behind  the  door  of  that  little  shop 
in  the  district  of  St.  Pancras  is  as  full  of  uauses  as  ever — but  the  day-book  is  full 
also — and  another  shop,  a  branch  establishment  larger  than  its  parent,  has  grown 
up  in  an  adjoining  parish,  and  is  managed  by  the  eldest  boy,  now  a  smart  young 
greengrocer  with  a  rough  pony  and  cart  (used  for  business  purposes)  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Flower  himself  has  taken  a  little  suburban  cottage  for  the  summer ;  for  the 
eldest  daughter,  a  fair  creature  with  a  pretty  pale  face,  was  never  very  strong, 
and  the  doctors  have  advised  change  of  air.  It  is  she  who  is  the  most  frequent 
companion  of  her  father  in  that  neat  little  chaise,  and  for  her  Ruth  gives  up  that 
great  dehght  of  har  life,  a  drive  to  the  Old  Ferry-boat  at  Tottenham.  There  are 
days,  however,  when  tb^  all  go  there  together  and  sit  in  the  queer  old  room  where 
the  stuffed  otter  standi  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  twilight  shadows  of  the  trees 
flicker  on  the  wall  and  make  the  glass  eyes  of  the  “  twenty-pound  jack”  glisten  as 
though  be  hadn’t  been  taken  with  a  single  hair  line.  Here,  too,  they  drink  amber 
ale  out  of  tall  thin  glasses  as  they  sit  and  listen  to  the  dull  thunder  of  the  skittle- 
ground,  or  watch  the  silver  daee  darting  in  and  out  amongst  the  long  rivor-weeds. 
It  would  surpass  the  art  even  of  a  London  cabman  to  drive  that  pony  past  the 
white  toll-gate  without  turning  in  and  giving  it  a  fragrant  feed ;  and  the 
brightly-varnished  chaise  is  as  well  known  tiiere  as  its  master’s  honest  face ;  for  its 
nukster  has  become  a  man  of  no  little  mark  during  this  stage— a  vestryman,  and 
(true  to  his  determination)  a  churchwarden  and  guardian,  in  which  capacity  he 
effected  that  famous  reform  (instigated  thereto  by  his  wife)  of  providing  skipping- 
ropes,  balla,  and  tops  for  all  the  infant  paupers  of  St.  Blunderbuss  the  Less, 
and  further  electrifled  the  parish  by  condemning  the  proportions  of  the  workhouse 
Christmas  pudding. 
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SOME  HINTS  ABOUT  PORTRAITS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[We  oompile  the  following  from  Messra  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler’s  “Text  Book  of  Photography," 
the  original  matter  having  been  written  by  U.  Duderi,  the  great  French  photograpber.J 


Nothing  in  Photography  appears  easier 
at  first  sight  than  a  portrait. 

How  is  it,  however,  that  many  portraits 
are  not  at  all  good  likenesses,  and  that  it  is 
rare  that  the  resemblance  is  so  complete  a.s 
to  satisfy  the  friends  and  the  relations  of  the 
individual  who  has  been  the  model? 

The  choice  and  disposition  of  dress  have 
a  very  great  iudueuce  on  the  proportions ; 
and  close-fitting  light  cloth  garments  in¬ 
crease  the  dimensions  of  the  head,  the  hands, 
and  the  extremities ;  a  flowing  and  ample 
dress,  on  the  contrary,  renders  these  parts 
little  and  delicate.  Again,  by  the  direetion 
of  the  light,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
lights  and  shades,  the  artist  is  also  aUe  to 
increase  the  character  of  the  proportions 
which  constitute  the  resemblance  of  the 
individual,  gp^ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  new 
beauty  to  the  likeness  ;  he  will  render  cer¬ 
tain  parts  thinner  by  plunging  them  into 
the  half  tone,  or  by  burying  their  outline  in 
the  shade ;  he  will  deepen  and  augment 
other  proportions  by  surrounding  them  with 
light.  Thus  he  would  increase  the  sise  of  a 
head  that  appears  too  small  by  throwing 
the  light  on  the  face;  and  diminish  tbs  size 
by  choosing  a  tint  that  would  throw  one 
half  of  the  face  into  the  shade. 

The  full-length  portrait  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able  of  any  to  express  the  compiste  resetn- 
blance  of  the  individual,  from  the  sapression 
of  the  physiognomy  down  to  fins  gUitudo 
and  proportion.  The  half-size  or  half-figure 
portrait  ought  to  give  a  nearly  perfect  idea 
of  the  individual ;  it  shows  the  attitude  of 
the  body,  and  indicates  the  position  of  the 
lower  extremities,  which  are  absent.  If 
the  model  is  standing  erect,  the  frame  will 
pass  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  if  the 
model  is  sitting,  the  knee  and  part  of  the  log 
will  be  visible.  If  this  be  not  so,  the  pose 
would  be  bad,  and  present  to  the  eye  an 
unpleasant  incompleteness;  for  the  same 
reason  the  hands  and  arms  should  bo  full  in 
view.  In  the  bust  portrait,  the  person  is 
represented  as  far  as  the  chest,  without 
either  the  hands  or  the  arms.  In  this  case 
the  head  is  everything,  and  the  bust  is 
merely  represented  to  sustain  it  and  give  it 
its  true  size  and  proportion.  If  the  bust  be 
too  large,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  naturally 
desires  the  arms,  hands,  &c.  The  hooii 
should  never  be  represented  without  the 
bust.  The  effect  of  such  a  portrait  is  alto- 
^ther  devoid  of  correctness  and  unity,  and 
does  not  offer  a  single  point  of  comparison 
by  which  the  spectator  could  judge  of  the 
proportions  of  the  head  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  body;  a  matter  of  much  im¬ 


portance,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  individual. 

False  and  disagreeable  expressions  of  fea¬ 
ture  are  observable  in  many  portraits.  In  one, 
a  smile  has  been  attempted,  and  the  model, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  has  contracted  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  and  thereby  produced  a  grimace. 
In  another,  a  tedious  or  tired  expression 
replaces  oue  of  dignity  or  gravity.  Such 
defects  are  caused  by  the  artist  not  under¬ 
standing  his  model,  and  b^ng,  therefore, 
unable  to  guide  and  direct  bUD ;  in  fact,  ho 
is  wanting  in  either  the  prgetice  or  theory 
of  his  art.  People  are  apt  te  think  that  the 
success  often  depends  on  the  person  to  be 
represented,  who  will  not  submit  to  the  wish 
of  the  operator,  and  persists  in  preserving 
some  false  or  unfavourable  expression.  But 
the  true  artist  would  always  find  means  of 
persuading  bis  model  to  place  himself  under 
the  necessary  conditions.  Moreover,  be  is 
never  obliged  to  reproduce  an  absolutely 
obstinate  model;  and  he  should  on  no 
account  become  responsible  for  all  the 
^formities  that  are  presented  to  him. 

Certain  effects  are  favourable  to  some 
features  and  unfavourable  to  others.  A 
clear  and  bright  light  will  increase  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  are  already  too  prominent,  and 
give  a  hardness  (o  the  expression  that  does 
not  really  exist  in  the  model.  Again,  if 
features  that  are  naturally  of  too  indistinct 
a  character  be  bathed  in  a  soft,  diffused 
light,  they  will  become  extremely  undecided. 
The  type  is  thus  nearly  effaced,  and  the 
resemblance  and  personality  of  ^e  model 
entirely  lost.  If  the  light  is  allowed  to  fall 
from  above,  it  will  augment  the  projecture 
of  the  forehead,  throwing  an  energetic 
shadow  over  the  eyes.  The  bridge  of  the 
nose,  the  lower  lip,  and  the  chin  separate 
themselves,  as  it  wore,  in  clear  lights,  from 
the  rest  of  the  face  Such  an  effect  would 
certainly  be  very  inappropriate  for  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  girl,  whoso  forehead  is 
smuotli,  profile  calm,  and  of  whom  the  soft 
blue  eyes  are  the  principal  charm. 

A  good  portrait  may  be  rendered  of  no 
effect  by  a  false  choice  of  colour  in  the  dross 
of  the  model.  The  colours  which  are  most 
luminous  to  the  eye  do  no  always  produce 
the  most  energetic  effects.  Fur  instance, 
red,  orange,  and  yellow  are  almost  without 
action ;  green  acts  but  feebly ;  blue  and  violet 
are  reproduced  very  promptly.  Thus,  a 
person  of  a  very  lair  complexion  must  not  be 
dressed  in  either  green,  orange,  or  red,  as  the 
lights  would  be  too  prominent,  and  the 
whole  portrait  would  lack  energy  and  detail. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  PERFUMERY  AND  THE  TOILET. 

BY  EUGENE  RIMMEL. 

III. — ^THE  JEWS. 

Noah’i  sacrifice — Balm  of  Gilead — The  altar  of  incense — The  holy  oil  and  perfume — Kings 
anointed — Offering  of  incense — Esther  and  Aliasnems — The  Song  of  Songs — Uses  of  oint¬ 
ment — Embalming — Cosmetics — Jewish  costnmes  and  ornaments — Modes  of  wearing  the 
hair — King  Solomon's  pages. 

LTHOUGH  the  Jews 
are  undoubtedly  the  most 
ancient  people  extant, 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures 
furnish  us  with  abundant 
details  respecting  them 
since  the  commencement 
of  the  world,  I  have  given 
them  the  second  place  in 
my  “  Histewy  of  Per¬ 
fumes,”  because  those 
luxuries  do  not  appear  to 
have  come  into  general 
use  among  them  until 
their  return  from  Egypt. 
During  their  long  cap¬ 
tivity  in  that  highly- 
civilised  country,  they 
became  initiated  in  all 
the  refinements  of  their 
masters,  being  gradually 
transformed  from  a  sim¬ 
ple,  pastoral  people  to  a  polished,  indus¬ 
trious  nation ;  and  among  the  many  arts  which 
they  brought  back  with  them  into  their  own  country  was  that  of  perfumery. 

Long  before  that  time,  however,  they  had  probably  discovered  the  aromatic 
properties  of  some  of  their  native  gums,  and,  prompted  by  that  natiual  instinct  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  they  had  offered  those  fragrant  treasures  on  the  altars 
raised  to  their  God.  Thus  we  find  Noah,  on  issuing  from  the  ark,  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  his  Creator  for  his  wonderful  preservation  by  a  sacrifice  of  burnt 
offerings,  composed  of  “  every  clean  beast  and  every  clean  fowl."  *  It  is  true  that 
the  Genesis  does  not  mention  incense  as  having  formed  part  of  the  holocaust,  but 
the  very  words  that  follow,  “  And  the  Ix)rd  smelled  a  sweet  savour,”  may  lead  us  to 
assume  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  mountains  of  Gilead,  a  ridge  which  ran  from  Mount  Lebanon  southward, 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Land,  were  covered  with  fragrant  shrubs.  The  most 
plentiful  among  them  was  the  amyris,  which  yields  a  gum  known  under  the  name 


*  Genesis  viii.  20. 
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of  ^'balm  of  Gilead.”  Strabo  also  speaks  of  a  field  near  Jericho,  in  Palestine, 
which  was  full  of  those  balsam-trees.  This  gum  seems  to  have  formed  an  article 
of  commerce  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  Ishmaelite  merchants  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren  “  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery,  and 
balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.”  * 

Among  the  many  commands  which  Moses  received  from  the  Lord  on  his  return 
from  the  land  of  captivity  were  the  erection  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  the  holy  oil  and  perfume : — 

“  And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  to  burn  incense  upon  :  of  shittim  wood  shalt 
thou  noake  it.” 

“  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  the  top  thereof  and  the  sides  thereof 
round  about,  and  the  horns  thereof,  and  thou  shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold 
rotmd  about.”  t 

In  the  same  chapter  we  find  the  directions  for  making  the  holy  anointing  oU 
Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices,  of  pure  myrrh  five  hundred  shekels, 
and  of  sweet  cinnamon  half  so  much,  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels,  and  of 
sweet  calamus  two  hundred 

perpetual  priesthood  from 

generation  to  generation.  This  i^ceaso. 

ceremony  was  confined  to  the  high  priests,  and  was  performed  by  pouring  oU  on 
the  head  in  sufficient  quantity  to  run  down  on  the  beard  and  the  skirts  of  the 
garments.§  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  when  this  practice  was  discontinued — some 
of  the  rabbis  pretending  that  it  was  given  up  about  fifty  years  before  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  temple ;  whilst  Eusebius  is  of  opinion  that  it  remained  in  use  until 
Our  Saviour’s  time.H 

Jewish  kings  were  also  anointed,  but  opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  whether  it 
was  done  with  the  holy  oil  or  common  oil.  Talmudic  writers  maintain  that  it  was 


*  Oeneiu  xxxvii.  26, 

§  Pi.  csxxiii.  2. 


t  Exodus  XXX.  1,  3.  J  Exodaa  xxx.  23,  24,  25, 

I'l  Ensebins,  Demonstr.  Evang.  viii. 
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tli«  peculinr  privilege  of  the  kings  of  the  famil7  of  David  to  be  anointed  with  the 
same  holy  oil  which  was  used  in  the  consecration  of  the  high  priest ;  but  this  can 
scarcely  agree  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  Exodus,  by  which  the  use  of  the 
holy  ointment  is  confined  to  Aaron  and  his  generation,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  person.* 

Although  the  ingredients  of  this  oil  are  given  to  us,  we  are  not  told  how  it  was 
prepared ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  so  many  solid  substances  could 
be  introduced  into  an  bin  of  oil  (which,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  is  only 
a  little  more  than  a  gallon)  without  destroying  its  liquidity.  Maimonides  pretends 
to  explain  this  by  saying  that  each  of  the  four  spices  was  pounded  separately,  then 
they  were  all  mixed  together,  and  a  strong  decoction  of  them  made  with  water, 
which,  being  strained  from  the  ingredients,  was  boiled  up  with  the  oil  till  all  the 
water  was  evaporated,  f 

The  instructions  given  to  Moses  for  compounding  the  holy  incense  were  as 
follow : — 

Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha,  and  galbanum.  These  sweet 
spices  with  pure  frankincense,  of  each  shall  there  be  a  like  weight.  And  thou 
shalt  make  it  a  perfume,  a  confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary  (or  perfumer)^ 
tempered  together  pure  and  holy."t 

The  word  perfumer  occurs  in  some  of  the  translations  instead  of  that  of 

apothecary.)  which  is  easily  accounted 


r  ^  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 

C  translation  both  businesses  were 

combined  into  one. 

Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  who  were 
expert  “  in  all  manner  of  workman* 
ship,”  were  intrusted  with  the  task 
of  preparing  the  holy  oil  and  incense, 
and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  use 
them  for  any  other  but  sacred  pur- 

yF “  Whosoever  shall  make  unto  that 
m‘  *  ^  thereto  shall  even  be  cut  off 

■  likewise  the  exclusive  pre- 

k!  rogative  of  priests  to  offer  up  incense 

^  iu  the  temple;  and  for  having  violated 

this  law,  and  disregarded  the  threats 
^  c.  ffl.jrl  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Korah,  Dathan, 

/'y  (JL  ixMj  Abiram,  with  250  princes  of  the 

assembly,  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth,  with  their  families  and  their 

^ —  —  At  a  later  period.  King  Uzziah 

The  high  priest  oQering  incense.  _ i-u  •  •  j  j  i,  a  •  i, 

was  likewise  reprimanded  by  Azariah 

and  ^hty  other  priests  for  attempting  to  bum  incense  in  the  temple ;  and  having 
persisted  in  his  design,  was  struck  with  leprosy  on  the  spot.! 
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I'lie  Vdry  severe  penalties  decreed  by  Moses  against  any  persons  attempting  to 
use  the  holy  oil  and  incense  for  private  purjx)6C3,  or  even  to  compound  similar 
pre]>aratioa8,  give  a  very  evident  proof  that  the  Jews  had  brought  from  Egypt 
with  them  the  habit  of  employing  perfumes,  for  otherwise  such  prohibitions  would 
have  been  unnecessary. 

With  these  they  had  also  imported  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  complete  system  of  baths  which  gave,  as  it  were,  new  life  to  the  frame,  and 
which  naturally  led  them  to  the  use  of  sweet  unctions. 

The  purifications  of  women,  as  ordained  by  law,  also  caused  a  great  consumption 
of  aromatics.  They  lasted  a  whole  year,  the  first  six  months  being  accomplished 
with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  the  rest  with  other  sweet  odours.  This  was  the  ordeal  Esther 
had  to  undergo  before  she  was  presented  to  King  Ahasuerus,  and  **  she  obtained 
grace  and  favour  in  his  sight  more  than  all^the  virgins.”* 

Perfumes  were  then  very  costly,  and  the  Jews  held  them  in  such  high  esteem 
that  they  formed  part 
of  the  presents  made 
to  sovereigns,  as  we 
find  to  have  been 
the  case  when  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  visited 
King  Solomon,  and 
brought  him  “  such 
spaces  as  had  never 
been  seen.”  We  also 
read  that  Ilezekiah, 
receiving  the  envoys 
of  the  King  of  Baby* 

Ion,  showed  them  all 
his  treasures,  “  the  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  Uenns,  or  Campbire,  witb  oolarsed  leaf  and  flower, 

spices  and  sweet  ointment.”t 

The  most  complete  description  of  the  various  aromatics  used  by  the  Jews  is  to 
be  found  in  Solomon’s  Song.  A  symbolical  meaning  has  been  ascribed,  it  is  true, 
to  this  splendid  Hebrew  poem ;  but,  in  whatever  sense  it  is  taken,  the  frequent 
mention  of  perfumes  made  in  it  shows  that  they  must  have  been  in  great  request  at 
the  Jewish  court. 

Because  of  the  savour  of  thy  good  ointment,  thy  name  is  as  good  ointment 
poured  forth.” 

o  While  the  king  ritteth  at  his  table,  my  spikenard  sendeth  forth  the  smell 
thereof.” 

o  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi.” 

There  is  a  great  controversy  between  savant  as  to  what  is  actually  meant  by 
spikenard.  The  modern  spikenard  {nardus  indied)  is  a  plant  of  the  valerianic 
Older,  which  would  yield,  by  burning,  anything  but  a  pleasant  odour.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  the  name  was  applied  to  some  odoriferous  gum,  such  as 
benzoin. 

Camphire  is  the  same  shrub  which  the  Arabs  call  henna  (lawtonia  intrmis),  the 


•  Kstb«r  u.  12, 17. 
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leaves  of  which  are  still  used  by  women  in  the  East  to  impart  a  ro^  tint  to  the 
palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet.  Its  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
are  worn  in  chaplets  round  the  neck,  or  used  to  decorate  apartments  and  scent  the  air. 

“  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the  wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke  perfumed 
with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  all  the  powders  of  the  merchant?" 

The  last  words  clearly  denote  that  the  trade  in  perfumes  had  already  acquired 
some  importance  among  the  Jews. 

“  The  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon." 

'Ibis  shows  that  they  used 
to  perfume  their  clothes,  a 
custom  also  observed  by  the 
Greeks,  as  mentioned  in  Ho¬ 
mer's  “  Odyssey,"  and  kept  up 
to  the  present  day  among 
Eastern  nations.  The  most 
luxiuious  even  applied  scents 
to  their  couch,  as  we  read  in 
the  Proverbs : — 

“  I  have  perfumed  my  bed 
with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinna¬ 
mon.”* 

The  following  words  in 
Solomon’s  Song  sum  up  the 
principal  aromatics  then  in 
use: — 

“Thy  plants  are  an  or¬ 
chard  of  pomegranate  with 
pleasant  fruits,  camphire  with 
spikenard,  spikenard  and  saffron,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frank¬ 
incense,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices." 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Jews  evinced  such  a  taste  for  perfumes  (a  taste 
which  they  have  retained  to  the  present  day),  when  we  consider  with  what  lavish 
hand  Nature  had  showered  her  fragrant  treasures  upon  them.  Judea  abounded 
with  aromatic  plants  and  shrubs,  and  well  might  Goldsmith  hail  it  as  a  second 
Arabia  in  the  following  lines : — 

“  Ye  fields  of  Sharon,  dress’d  in  flowery  pride ; 

Ye  plains  where  Jordan  rolls  its  glassy  tide ; 

Ye  hills  of  Lebanon,  with  cedars  crown'd ; 

Ye  Gilead  groves,  that  fling  perfomes  oronnd  ; 

Those  hills  how  sweet  I  those  plains  how  wondrons  fair  I  ’’t 

The  Egyptian  custom  of  pouring  ointment  on  the  head  of  a  guest  to  honour 
him  was  practised  likewise  by  the  Jews;  thus  when  Jesus  was  sitting  at  table  in 
Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  “  there  came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster 
box  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  precious,  and  she  brake  the  box  and  poured  it 
on  His  head."t 

The  Jews  had  also  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  the  practice  of  embalming  their 
dead,  for  we  see  in  the  Gospel  that  after  Jesus’s  death  Nicodemus  “brought  a 
•  ProT.  vii.  17.  ♦  Goldsmith :  “  The  Captivity."  J  St.  Mark  xiv.  8. 
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nnixtare  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight.  Then  took  they  the 
body  of  Jesus  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  is  to  bury.”* 

Soap  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  by  the  Jews.  It  is  true  that  the 
word  soap  occurs  once  in  the  Bible,  but  in  this  instance  the  Hebrew  word  “  borith,” 
according  to  Beckmann’s  opinion,  ought  to  hare  been  translated  lees  or  alkali,  and 
is  supposed  to  mean  a  natural  alkaline  production  of  Judea,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Egyptian  natron  or  nitrum.  In  the  Talmud  (Book  Cheritoth)  we  find  in  the 


Au  £aat«ra  Murlago  Processiun. 

description  of  the  composition  of  the  holy  incense  the  words  borith  Garshina,” 
which  are  usually  translated  “  soap  of  Garshina ;”  but  soap  would  form  a  very  bad 
ingredient  for  incense,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  mean  a  sort  of  natural  alkali  or 
saltpetre,  found  at  Garshina,  which  would  serve  to  promote  combustion. 

Jewish  women  were  mostly  endowed  with  great  physical  beauty — a  gift  which 
they  have  preserved  to  this  time,  throughout  the  work  of  ague,  the  changes  of 
climes,  and  the  innumerable  hardships  to  which  they  have  been  submitted.  Not 
contented,  however,  with  their  natural  personal  attractions,  they  tried  to  enhance 
them  with  various  cosmetics,  among  which  stood  pre-eminent  the  Egyptian  loA/, 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  It  was  this  artifice  Jezebel  resorted  to  when  she  was 
expecting  Jehu ;  for,  although  the  text  says  that  she  painted  her  /ace,f  it  was  most 
probably  her  eyes  to  which  she  gave  that  dark  hue  which  was  held  to  be  so  fasci¬ 
nating.  Ezekiel  explains  this  mode  of  paiutiug  more  clearly  when  he  says, 
“  Thou  didst  wash  thyself,  paintedst  thine  eyes,  and  deckedst  thyself  with  orna¬ 
ments.” 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  manners  and  customs  are  so  per¬ 
petuated  from  generation  to  generation  as  in  the  East.  We  find  among  the  modem 

*  St.  John  xix.  39,  40.  «  2  Kings  ix.  30. 
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Arabfl  the  Bamft  mode  (A  life  which  was  adopted  by  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  we 
may  hkewise  form  some  idea  of  the  costumes  and  habits  of  ancient  Jewish  women 
from  the  present  occui»aut3  of  the  Holy  Kand.  The  marriage  procession  represented 
on  the  previous  jiage  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the  ancient  way  of  performing  tliat 
ceremony.  The  sweet  as^jeisious  and  aromatic  fumigations  are  still  maintained ; 
and  in  the  annexed  engraving  of  an  Eastern  bride  we  recognise  many  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  with  the  loss  of  which  Isaiah  threatens  the  daughters  of  Zion  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  wickedness : — 

“In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments 
about  their  feet,  and  their  caids,  and  their  round  tires  like  the  moon, 

“  The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers, 

“  The  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and 
the  head-bands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  ear-rings, 

“  The  rings  and  nose-jewels, 

“  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles, 
and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping-pins, 

“  The  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods, 
and  the  veils. 

“  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  sweet 
smell,  there  shall  be  a  bad  odour ;  and  instead  of  a 
girdle,  a  rent  i  and  instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness ; 
and  instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth  | 
and  burning  instead  of  beauty.”* 

Of  all  the  menaces  held  out  by  the  piophet  to 
the  Hebrew  women,  that  of  baldness  must  have  been 
the  most  severely  felt  by  them,  for  they  generally 
possessed  very  fine  hair,  which  they  wore  confined  in 
a  net  or  caul,  and  ornamented  with  “round  tires  like 
the  moon.”  The  men  also  kept  their  hair  long  just 
as  it  grew,  and  Absalom’s  hair  is  said  to  have 
weighed  200  shekels,  which  is  about  31  ounces. 

The  priests  had  theirs  cut  every  fortnight,  while 
they  were  in  waiting  at  the  temple.  The  Nazarites, 
who  made  a  vow  of  observing  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  purity,  were  forbidden  from  touching  their 
hair  with  a  razor  or  scissors  during  its  continuance, 
but  when  it  ended  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
temple,  and  the  priest  shaved  their  head,  and  burnt 
their  hair  on  the  altar. 

Josephus  relates  that  in  grand  ceremonies  King  Solomon  was  preceded  by  forty 
pages,  all  scions  of  noble  families,  wearing  their  hair  profusely  powdered  w'ith  gold- 
dust,  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  niye,  had  a  most  brilliant  effect.  Our  belles 
of  the  present  time  who  patronise  this  mode  of  adornment  and  ascribe  its  invention 
to  a  modern  illustrious  lady,  may  not  be  aware  that  it  is  some  three  thousand  years 
old,  which  confirms  once  more  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  “there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun." 
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THE  BOOK  OF 

Fouxunatulv  for  the  ligUtoiiiug  of  our  labonr, 
null  uot  unforluiintuly  for  the  plcn.iiure  of  the 
renJur,  a  book  of  this  kind  is  sure  to  consist  of 
matter  which  is  best  dealt  with  by  representa¬ 
tion  ;  by  giving,  in  typical  passages,  what  the 
book  its^f  says,  rather  than  by  criticism.  Criti¬ 
cism  on  Mr.  Charles  Knight  and  his  career 
would,  in  fact,  soon  exhaust  itself.  He  has 
done  a  neat  deal  for  popular  literature  ;  more 
than  wul  be  nndersto^  in  hia  own  lifetime. 
He  has  shown  great  intelligence  in  reading  the 
signs  of  the  times,  politicaJ  and  literary,  from 
first  to  last ;  he  has  shown  no  chnrhsh  un¬ 
willingness  to  accommodate  himself  to  changing 
conditions ;  and  yet — the  age  has  slipped  past 
him,  as  it  slipp^  past  many  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  ;  for  example,  Leigh  Hunt,  Professor 
Wilaon,  Hszlitt.  These,  and  others,  are  men 
who,  like  Mr.  Knight,  strike  ns  as  being  greater 
than  anything  done  by  them.  There  is  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  always  about  to  do 
more  than  they  do  do.  They  are  divine  by  the 
half-blood  only,  and  inspire  ns  with  something 
like  regret  by  the  side  of  our  respect  for  their 
characters  and  our  joy  in  what  they  actually 
accomplish.  The  times  are  too  quick,  not  fur 
their  sympathies,  but  for  their  power  of  work. 
They  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them  by  the  new  forms  which  the 
general  mind  and  heart  take  on.  Being  quick 
to  see  and  to  feel,  they  try  hard,  try  sincerely ; 
but  just  then  begins  their  failure,  and  we  lose 
our  hold  of  them. 

We  cannot  tom  over  the  pages  before  us 
srithout  being  deeply  struck  by  Mr.  Knight's 
industry  and  noble  breadth  of  mind.  Above  all 
things,  however,  we  see  the  traces  of  a  con¬ 
scientious  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  live 
in  it.  A  little  more  passion,  and  a  little  more 
music,  and  Charles  Knight  could  have  written 
poetry.  As  it  is,  he  is,  we  repeat,  divine  by 
the  half-blood  only,  throughout  his  whole  range 
of  working  capacity  ;  his  whole  power  of  affect¬ 
ing  his  fellow-creatures,  and  working  for  them 
and  upon  them. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  career  and  read 
the  books  of  Mr.  Knight,  from  time  to  time ; 
above  all,  those  who  have  read  and  remembered 
his  “  Penny  Magazine,”  through  all  the  three 
“  issues,"  will  have  a  pretty  go^  idea  of  much 
that  is  contained  in  these  “  Passages  of  a  Work¬ 
ing  Life."  We  are  taken  back,  in  starting, 
to  times  when  washing  all  over  was  thought  a 
dangerous  thing ;  when  men  were  punished  for 
“regrating”  in  Mark-lane;  when  felons  used  to 
hang  about  on  gibbets ;  when  a  Dissenter  was 
a  “  pantile ;”  when  not  one  village  in  twenty 
had  a  post-office ;  when  Bagniggc  Wells  and  tlic 
White  Conduit  at  Islington  were  rural  watering- 
places  ;  when  there  was  only  one  “  stage”  a  day 
between  Paddington  and  the  city ;  when  bnll- 
baiting  was  a  common  amusement  at  Windsor  ; 
when  murders  occurred  by  the  dozen  in  open 
daylight ;  when  criminals  used  to  pray  their 

*  “Passages  of  a  Working  Idfe  during  Half  a 
Century,  with  a  Prelude  of  Early  Remtniscencea" 
By  Charles  Knight  VoL  L  Bradbury  and  Evans. 
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“benefit  of  rlergy;”  when  the  exciseman  used 
to  |iop  in  and  out  of  tradesmen's  shops  ju-t  as 
he  liked ;  when  brandy  was  a  rarity  in  England, 
and  soda-water  nut  yet  thought  of.  From  this 
starting-point  Mr.  Knight  carries  the  reader 
forward,  through  the  later  vears  of  George  111., 
and  into  the  Kegency.  'I'his  volume  does  not 
go  beyond  Knight's  “  (juarterly”  and  the 
“  Etonian,”  and  doses  at  about  the  year  1825, 
We  are  favoured  with  interesting  glimpses  of 
the  king,  De  Quincey,  Praed,  Sidney  Walker, 
Macaulay,  and  others ;  and  some  of  these 
glimpses  we  propose  to  share  with  our  readers. 
First  for  a  glimpse  of  the  king  himself,  in  the 
book-shop  of  Mr.  Knight's  father,  at  Windsor, 
where  Mr.  Knight  was  born: — 

“  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Paine's  ‘  Rights  of 
Man,'  in  17!il— before  the  work  was  declared  libel¬ 
lous— the  king  was  wandering  about  Windsor  early 
on  a  summer  morning,  and  was  beard  calling  out 
‘Knight,  Knight!'  in  the  shop  whose  shutters  were 
just  opened.  My  father  made  bis  appearance  as 
quickly  as  possible  at  the  sound  of  the  well-known 
voice,  and  he  beheld  his  majesty  quietly  seated, 
reading  with  marked  attention.  Late  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  a  iMtrcel  from  Patemoster-row  had 
been  opened,  and  its  miscellaneous  contents  were 
exposed  on  the  counter.  Horror  1  the  king  has 
taken  up  the  dreadful  ‘Bights  of  Man,'  which 
advocated  the  French  Revolution  in  reply  to  Burke. 
Absorbed  majesty  continued  readmg  for  balf-an- 
hour.  The  king  went  away  without  a  remark; 
but  be  never  alterwards  expressed  bis  displeasure, 
or  withdrew  his  comiteuonce.  Peter  Pindar's 
incessant  endeavours  to  represent  the  king  as  a 

Sirrulous  simpleton  were  more  likely  to  provoke 
e  laughter  of  bis  family  than  to  suggest  any 
desire  to  stiUe  the  poor  jests  by  those  terrors  of 
the  law  which  might  have  been  easily  commanded. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  peopio.  The  amusements 
whicli  the  satirist  ridiculed,  when  he  told  of  a 
monarch 

‘  Who  rams,  and  ewes,  and  lambs,  and  bullocks  fed,' 
wore  pursuits  congenial  to  the  English  taste,  and 
not  incompatible  with  the  most  diligent  per¬ 
formance  of  public  duty.  The  daubs  of  the  cari¬ 
caturist  provoked  no  contempt  for  ‘  Farmer  George 
and  his  Wife.'  The  sneers  of  the  rhymester  at 
‘sharp  and  prudent  economic  kings' — at  the  parsi¬ 
mony  which  prescribed  that  at  the  breaking  up  of 
a  royal  card  party  ‘  the  candles  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  blown  out' — fell  harmless  upon  Windsor 
ears.  Blowing  out  of  wax  candles,  leaving  the 
guests  or  cougregation  in  the  dark,  was  the  inva¬ 
riable  practice  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical  offlciala 
At  St.  George's  Chapel,  the  instant  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  vergeis  and  choristers  blew  out 
the  lighta  Perquisites  were  the  law  of  all  service. 
The  goo  l-natured  king  respected  the  law  as  one  of 
our  institutioua  He  dined  early.  The  queen  dined 
at  an  hour  then  deemed  late.  He  wrote  or  read  in 
his  own  uncamtod  room  till  the  time  when  he 
ohied  bis  family  in  the  drawing-room.  One  eveu- 
ng.  on  a  sudden  recollection,  he  went  back  to  his 
library.  The  wax  caudles  were  still  burning. 
When  be  retunied,  the  page,  whose  especial  duty 
was  about  the  king's  i>ersun,  followed  bis  majesty 
in,  and  was  thus  addressed — ‘Clarke,  Clarke,  you 
should  mind  your  perquisites.  I  blew  out  the 
candlea'  The  king’s  savings  were  no  savings  to 
the  nation.  In  IHW  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  wax  lights  for  Windsor  Castle 
cost  ten  thousand  a  year." 

Now  for  De  Quiucej : — 

“He  was  constantly  beset  by  idle  fears  and  vain 
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Imaxlnings-  HU  senBitivenen  wu  lo  extreme,  in 
combination  with  the  elmost  ultre-coortoBy  o(  e 
gentlemai;,  that  he  hesitated  to  troubie  a  aervant 
with  any  pereonal  requesta  without  a  loni;  prefa¬ 
tory  apology.  My  family  were  in  the  country  in 
the  Bummer  of  I82i>,  when  he  was  Btaying  at  my 
house  in  Pall  Hall  Ea«t  A  friend  or  two  had  met 
him  at  dinner,  and  I  had  walked  part  of  the  way 
home  with  one  of  them.  When  I  returned  I  tapped 
at  hU  chamber  door  to  bid  him  good  night  Ho 
was  sitting  at  the  open  window,  habited  as  a  prixe- 
fighter  when  he  enters  the  ring.  *  Yon  will  take 
cold,' I  exclaimed.  ‘  Where  U  your  shirt  ?'  ‘lhave 
not  a  shirt — my  shirts  are  unwashed.'  '  But  why 
not  tell  the  servant  to  send  them  to  the  laundress?' 
*Ahl  how  conld  I  presume  to  do  that  in  Mra 
Knight's  absence'?' 

"One  more  lllu>tration  of  the  eccentricity  of  De 
Qulncey.  I  had  been  to  Windsor.  On  my  return 
1  was  told  that  Hr.  De  Quincey  had  taken  hU  box 
away,  leaving  word  that  he  was  gone  home.  I 
knew  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  remittance  from 
hU  mother,  which  would  satisfy  some  clamorous 
creditors,  and  enable  him  to  rejoin  his  family  at 
Grasmere.  Two  or  three  days  after  I  heard  that 
he  was  still  in  town.  I  obtained  a  clue  to  hU 
biding  place,  and  found  him  in  a  miserable  lodging 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  Waterloo- bridge.  He  had 
received  a  large  draft  on  a  London  banker  at 
twenty-one  days'  sight  He  summoned  courage  to 
go  to  Lombard-street  and  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  be  could  not  obtain  the  amount  till  the  draft 
became  due.  A  man  of  les.s  sensitive  feelings 
would  have  returned  to  Pail  Hall  East  and  have 
there  waited  securely  and  comfortably  till  I  came. 
How  to  frame  hia  apology  to  our  trusty  domestic 
was  the  difficulty  that  sent  him  into  the  den  where 
I  found  him.  He  produced  the  draft  to  me  from 
out  bis  Bible,  which  be  thought  was  the  best 
hiding-place.  ‘Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  cash.'  ‘What?  how?  Can 
such  a  thing  be  possible  7  Can  the  amount  be  got 
before  the  draft  is  due?'  ‘Never  fear — come  you 
—and  then  get  home  as  fast  as  you  can.' " 

And  lastly  for  poor  Sidney  Walker: — 

“  William  Sidney  Walker  was,  in  1820,  a  Follow 
of  Trinity  College.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with 
him  till  the  end  of  182'2,  but  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
him  in  after  years,  both  at  Cambridge  and  in  my 
family  circle.  I  may  say  that  I  never  beheld  in 
any  man,  even  of  the  lowest  ability,  such  a  sti  iking 
example  of  the  every-day  want  of  ‘decision  of 
character' — that  most  valuable  quality,  which  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  Foster's  interesting  ‘Essays  ' 
Irre.solute,  even  in  the  most  trivial  actions  of  life ; 
hesitating  in  the  utterance  of  the  commonest  collo¬ 
quial  forms;  utterly  incapable  of  sustaining  a  share 
in  conversation  even  amongst  hia  familiar  friends 
—Sidney  Walker  was  inferior  to  very  few  in  some 
of  the  hlghor  qualities  of  genius — second  to  none  in 
a  marvellous  power  of  memory — and,  having  won 
his  Fellowship  by  bis  brilliant  scholarship,  might 
have  left  an  imperishable  reputation,  it  his  will 
had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  the 
morbid  tendencies  of  his  feelings.  As  an  Eton  boy 
there  was  no  one  in  the  school  who  bad  given  such 
an  cariy  promise  of  poetical  ability,  apart  from  his 
school  studies  At  seventeen  his  epic  poem  of 
‘Gustavus  Vasa'  was  published  by  subscriptiori. 
And  yet  this  wonderful  boy  was  the  subject  of  the 
direst  persecution  by  the  common  herd  of  his 
schoolfellows.  Ur.  Uoultiie,  who  was  his  junior 
by  four  years,  has,  in  a  beautiful  Memoir  prellxed 
to  Walker's  ‘Poetical  Beniaiua,'  described  him  at 
Eton  as  flying  for  refuge  from  hia  tormentors  even 
into  the  private  apartments  of  the  assistant- 
masters.  Another  friend,  Ur.  Derwent  Coleridge, 
alludes  to  this  victim  of  schoolboy  tyranny  as  ‘one 
of  the  very  largest  natural  capority,  whose  whole 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  had  been  dwarfed 
and  distorted  by  the  treatment  he  received  at 
school.'  Mr.  Walker  bad  a  profound  admiration 


for  female  loveliness,  and  yet  be  Induced  no  senti¬ 
ment  but  pity  in  his  grotesque  approaches  to'ladies, 
and  his  extraordinary  modes  of  testifying  hia  devo-  , 
tion.  When  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  ' 
the  most  gifted,  women  of  her  time  appeared  at  a 
public  ball  at  CambridM  he  peered  into  her  face, 
and  clapped  his  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
‘It  was  the  joy  of  the  savage,'  said  Macaulay, 
‘when  he  flrst  sees  a  tenpenny  nail'  HU  adml-  , 

ration  was  too  deep  for  worda  I  onee,  however,  I 

witnessed  a  demonstration  at  a  social  meeting  of  I 
his  friends  at  Trinity,  which  took  every  one  by 
surprise.  The  wine  was  passing  round,  when  he  ^ 
suddenly  Jumped  upon  a  chair,  and,  flourishing  ' 
hia  glass,  exclaimed,  ‘The  Greeks!'  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  toast  by  the  most  brilliant  harangue  ? 
of  Macaulay,  who  was  present,  could  not  have  pro-  ! 
duced  a  more  profound  sensation.  Incapable  as  ' 
be  was  of  expressing  it  there  was  a  tenderness  in 
Walker's  appreciation  of  the  pure  and  beautiful  in 
women,  as  there  was  of  loftiness  in  his  estimate  of  i 
the  heroic  in  nationa  If  the  author  of  ‘  The  Lover's  . 

Song,'  in  ‘The  Etonian,'  could  have  spoken  as  he  | 
wrote,  hU  terror  of  a  life  of  perpetual  celibacy  as  I 
the  Fellow  of  a  College  might  have  been  happily 
ended,  in  spite  of  hU  slovenly  dress,  his  pirouetting 
walk,  his  want  of  the  outward  attributes  of  manll- 
nes.  When  ‘the  toils  of  day  are  past  and  done,' 
and  he  invokes  the  image  of  hU  ‘  lost,  remember'd 
Emily,'  few  passages  of  the  best  amatory  lyrics 
may  compare  with  four  lines  of  this  exquisite  little 
poem: — 

‘  Too  solemn  for  day,  too  sweet  for  night. 

Come  not  in  darkness,  come  not  in  light; 

But  come  in  some  twilight  interim. 

When  the  gloom  is  soft  and  the  light  is  dim.'  j 

"  Mr.  Praed  and  Mr.  Moultrie  were  the  life-long  I 
friends  of  this  unhappy  man.  Praed  made  the 
most  noble  exertions  to  clear  off  his  debts,  and  to 
place  him  above  actual  want,  when  he  had  lost  his 
Fellowship  from  his  honest  scruples  as  to  taking 
Orders,  bewildered  as  he  ever  was  by  bis  habitual 
scepticism  on  all  subjecta  Moultrie  cherished  him 
living,  and  he  has  done  justice  to  his  memory  when 
dead — touching  lightly  upon  his  foibles — lamenting 
over  the  ‘  shaj^less  wreck'  of  a  lost  mind— 

‘  By  what  mysterious  bane 
Of  physical  or  mental  malady 
Di^rder'd,  none  can  telL' " 

The  extreme  interest  of  those  passages  will 
excuse  their  length.  Let  ns  hope  they  will  not 
be  without  their  use  in  suspending  harsh  judg¬ 
ments  npon  others.  Would  anyb^y  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  possible  beforehand  that  two  human 
beings  could  be  born  with  peculiarities  like 
those  here  pointed  out  in  De  Qnincey  and 
Walker  ?  They  were  as  natural  to  them  as  the 
colour  of  their  hair,  and  as  little  to  be  cured. 
The  h-air  may  be  dyed,  darkened,  cut,  or  cnrled. 
The  character  may  be  educated,  disgnised, 
superficially  altered.  But  what  conld  make  of 
a  ^ing  like  Walker  anything  that  the  people  in 
Fleet-street  would  take  for  a  man  T  If  anj-body 
conld  have  been  found  to  deal  with  him  m  his 
boyhood  who  combined  the  qualities  of  a  tender 
mother,  a  firm  father,  a  loving,  chaste  sweet¬ 
heart,  a  profound  psychologist,  a  practical 
lunacy  doctor,  a  clever  drill-sergeant,  and  a 
spinal  pathologist,  something  might  have  been 
made  of  him.  Bnt  nnder  ordinary  conditions 
such  a  being  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hide  and 
to  die.  W'ell,  there  are  not  many  people  like 
him,  but  there  ore  plenty  of  people  in  whom 
a  single  natural  defect,  as  impossible  of  enra  as 
were  his  defects,  clouds  the  character,  weakens 
the  will,  and  has  all  the  effect,  to  outsiders,  of 
extreme  depravity.  We  need  say  no  more. 
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Lekt  and  several  deep  mournings  in  the 
most  inflnential  families  hare  snddenly  cat 
short  the  gaieties  of  the  brief  Carniral  season 
in  Paris.  Perhaps  the  Lenten  season  alone 
woald  not  hare  snfficed  to  pat  a  stop  to  balls  and 
/eU»,  bat  the  coart  has  twice  pat  on  moarning, 
and  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  nnasnal  sererity  of 
the  winter,  severai  deaths  hare  thrown  a  heavy 
gloom  over  that  society  which  is  considered  the  | 
gayest  in  the  world.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  nn- 
favoarable  circnmstanccs.  Fashion  bolds  her 
own,  and  in  many  private  parties,  at  the  Opera, 
and  at  concerts,  which  are  now  the  glory  of  the 
season,  very  elegant  and  distingaished  toilets 
may  be  observed.  The  novelty  which  has  met 
with  the  most  general  snecess  this  winter  is  the 
mode  of  wearing  feathers  as  a  trimming.  The 
ends  only  of  feamers  are  taken,  the  most  fashion- 
able  being  peacock's  feathers,  arranged  either 
as  a  border,  the  ends  being  laid  so  as  to  be  each 
half  bidden  by  the  other,  and  thas  form  a  sort 
of  far,  bright  and  soft,  and  of  a  most  becoming 
effect.  We  have  seen  Dresses  with  the  npper- 
skirt  or  tnnic  trimmed  in  this  manner,  and 
looped  np  at  the  sides  with  one  long,  drooping 
white  feather,  and  a  few  ends  of  the  peacock's ; 
the  body  had  a  berths,  trimmed  with  the  same 
border  as  the  npper-skirt.  The  tips  of  white 
marabont  feathers  are  also  arranged  m  this  way, 
and  compose  very  handsome  trimmings.  We 
were  mach  strnck  with  the  elegance  and  beanty 
of  this  kind  of  ornament  a  few  nights  ago  at 
the  Italian  Opera.  Feathers  were  iQso  worn  as 
headdresses ;  the  aigrette  Malidor,  consisting 
of  a  small  rosette  formed  of  the  tips  of  pea¬ 
cock's  feathers,  from  which  spring  three  straight 
eagle's  feathers,  is  worn  with  the  small  velvet 
toqnct  of  Polish  origin  which  now  so  generally 
appears  as  a  coiffare,  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head  between  the  high  raised  bandeanx.  A 
headdress  of  this  sort  is  more  soitable  for  the 
Opera  than  for  the  ball-room.  Feathers  and 
velvet  are  then  generally  preferred  as  well  as 
for  concerts  and  dinner  parties,  nnless  for  very 
young  ladies.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  diUicnlt  to 
choose  a  dress  for  each  occasions  than  for  a 
ball.  Married  ladies  generally  prefer,  for  cases 
like  these,  a  dress  of  plain  velvet  of  a  light 
colour,  made  low,  and  open  in  front,  with  a 
stomacher  of  lace,  and  short  sleeves,  also 
trimmed  with  lace  ;  the  skirt  plain,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  long  train  l^hind.  Velvet  not  needing 
any  trimnung,  these  dresses  do  not  prove  more 
expensive  than  others.  If  any  ornament  be 
desired,  however,  the  dress  may  be  cat  some 
way  op  on  each  side,  and  a  gore  of  silk  or  satin 
inserted,  and  trimmed  with  lace  disposed  in 
diamonds  or  bows  across  the  gore.  If  the  velvet 
is  of  a  light  coloor,  the  gore  shoold  bo  of  white 
satin ;  if  of  a  dark  or  bright  coloar,  it  may  be 
of  a  shade  lighter;  tho  lace  white  or  black, 
according  to  taste.  Satin  dresses  for  even¬ 
ing  scarcely  allow  of  any  trimming  bat  lace ; 
thu  is  arranged  in  floonces,  not  in  straight 
lines,  bnt  in  a  variety  of  faneifal  shapes,  waved, 
or  forming  Vandykes,  or  coming  ap  m  a  sqoare 
shape  on  each  width  of  the  dress.  We  saw  one 


over  the  skirt  of  which  a  deep  floanee  of  black 
lace  was  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  tonic,  form¬ 
ing  a  train  behind,  coming  np  on  each  side  in  a 
deep  scallop,  and  down  again  in  front ;  a  wide 
piece  of  bine  velvet  was  placed  on  each  side, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and 
was  partly  hidden  by  the  lace ;  the  satin  was 
white,  the  body  low,  with  folds  of  white  tnlle, 
fastened  by  a  strap  of  blae  velvet  and  clasp  of 
mother-of-pearl ;  the  coiffare  was  a  small  toqaet 
of  bine  velvet,  with  an  aigrette  of  rann  glass 
springing  from  a  small  pearl  shell.  For  yoang 
ladies  the  gaze  de  Chamhery  dresses  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty  for  evening  wear ;  they  are  trimmed 
with  mches  or  qnillingi  of  tho  same  material, 
divided  in  the  middle  by  rooleanx  of  plain 
satin.  The  dresses  themselves  are  generally 
striped  or  checked  in  bine,  pink,  maave,  or  cerise 
coloar,  on  a  white  ground ;  they  are  often  made 
low,  and  worn  with  a  wide  sash  tied  behind, 
and  a  white  chemisette  inside,  or  a  small  tnlle 
fichu. 

The  silk  fancy  bodice,  trimmed  with  mches, 
is  also  often  worn  over  a  white  dress  for  demi- 
toilette.  Aqnatic  flowers  are  mneh  employed 
in  the  making  op  of  Headdresses  ;  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  pearl  and  jewelled  hattcrflles, 
and  other  bright  insects,  long  grasses  and 
frosted  leaves,  and  omamenb  of  pink  coral 
or  jet.  It  is  difficnlt  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  a  headdress  by  mere  description,  bat  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  have  been  amply  able 
to  judge  of  those  now  in  fashion  by  the 
engravings  pnhlished  in  tho  Supplement. 

Ladies,  we  are  sure,  have  been  folly  edified 
by  this  time  on  the  subject  of  ball  and  evening 
dresses,  and  now  desire  to  know  something  abont 
spring  fashions.  It  is  not  very  easy  as  yet 
to  satisfy  their  wishes.  There  are  mmoors 
afloat  of  a  few  changes,  bat  nntil  the  weather 
gets  mnch  milder  no  one  will  think  about 
changing  warm  garments  for  lighter  ones.  We 
do  not  much  admire  the  present  form  of  Bor- 
RETS ;  bnt  it  appears  they  tend  more  and  more 
to  the  shovel  shape  at  the  top.  Tlie  new  bon¬ 
nets  are  large  and  square  aimve  tlie  forehead, 
and  seem  to  consist  only  of  a  crown  and  top ; 
the  aides  vanish  almost  altogether,  and  the 
cheeks  are  left  qnito  nnprotecM,  as  well  as  the 
ears.  This  is  so  mnch  the  case  that  many 
bonnets  are  made  withoat  any  blonde  at  the 
sides,  this  blonde  being  so  completely  crashed 
when  the  bonnet  is  pat  on;  it  ts  replaced  by 
folds  of  tnlle,  or  by  a  qailling  of  ribbon.  Crape 
and  lace  bonnets  are  prepa^  for  the  spring. 
We  hare  noticed  the  following  as  most  be¬ 
coming  : — 

A  blae  crape  bonnet,  arranged  into  pleats  on 
the  top,  with  a  fall  drooping  white  tnlle  crown, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  placed  a  toft  of  light 
white  and  bine  feathers,  fastened  by  a  clasp  of 
pearl  of  a  pine  pattern  shape ;  a  piece  of  white 
lace  is  arranged  on  the  opposite  side,  under  the 
pearl  ornament;  inside,  drooping  branches  of 
fresh  white  lilac. 

A  white  tnlle  bonnet,  with  a  light  bine  velvet 
cnitain,  and  a  strap  of  bine  velvet  thrown  over 
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the  top  and  fastening  a  hnnch  of  pink  roses 
with  beantifnl  shaded  leaves,  covered  with  down, 
and  the  same  flowers  inside.  The  new  sorts  of 
leaves  of  which  we  speak  are  extremely  pretty ; 
they  are  covered  with  a  light  white  snbstance 
like  cotton  before  it  is  spun.  Their  effect  on 
tnlle  bonnets  is  very  light  and  graceful. 

For  slight  monrning  a  black  lace  bonnet,  with 
tip  of  black  feathers,  and  inside  a  pleat  of  rich 
violet  velvet;  the  curtain  is  black,  but  edged 
with  violet  velvet,  and  veiled  over  with  black 
lace. 

It  is  only  in  dress  bonnets  that  anything  is 
seen  new.  Nearly  all  ornament  is  placed  near 
the  crown,  and  velvet  half-handkerchiefs  have 
a  very  pretty  effect  upon  crepe,  and  as  the 
season  advances  this  mixture  of  velvet  and 
crepe  allows  bonnets  to  glide  imperceptibly  into 
what  is  suited  to  spring  time.  For  example,  an 
Havannah  crepe  bonnet,  with  handkerchief  of 
the  same  coloured  velvet,  fringed  with  silk 
chenille,  and  forming  a  point  upon  the  crown ; 
curtain  in  white  lace,  with  cross-pleats  in  velvet, 
to  join  the  strings,  which  are  also  in  velvet,  is 
very  nice  for  a  visiting  dress  at  the  present 
season,  and  might  even  be  suitable  for  the 
month  of  April.  White  jet  bends  or  bugles  are 
very  much  worn  in  dress  bonnets,  also  white 
bead  fringes  on  the  edge  of  the  brim — fringes 
which  imitate  diadems  beneath  the  bonnets. 
ICother-of-pearl  flowers,  mixed  with  velvet,  are 
very  appropriate  for  visiting  if  worn  with  a 
light  dress.  We  do  not  yet  now  whether  the 
Marie  Stuart  bonnets  will  be  adopted  or  not. 
Lent  is  the  season  during  which  many  novel¬ 
ties  are  being  prepared,  and  spring  will 
reveal  secrets  to  ns  which  are  now  in  the  shade 
of  the  workshops. 

Very  pretty  coiffures  are  also  made  for  half- 
mourning  with  stamped  black  velvet  leaves 
frosted  with  silver,  and  arranged  with  black 
long  grasses,  tipped  with  white  frost,  and  mixed 
with  jet  beads. 

So  far  from  Crinolines  being  likely  to  go  out 
of  favour,  new  shapes  and  improvements  are 
continually  appearing  in  that  department,  now 
so  important  m  the  female  toilet.  A  new  sort 
of  steel  is  now  worn  ;  it  is  round,  and  far  more 
flexible  than  that  used  until  now ;  the  circles 
are  fastened  by  springs,  and  never  get  out  of 
shape.  Another  mvention  is  that  of  the  crino¬ 
line  half  steel  and  half  whalebone.  The  top 
is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  jnpon,  with 
five  circles  of  steel ;  but  under  these  tnere  is  a 
space  in  front  without  any  circles,  and  behind, 
the  crinoline  is  cut  out  into  long  separate  strips, 
each  provided  with  rows  of  whalelxme ;  at  ue 
bottom  the  crinoline  is  closed  again,  and  has 
two  circles  of  steel.  The  consequence  of  this 
novel  arrangement  is  that  when  a  lady  stands 
np,  her  petticoat  sticks  out  nicely ;  but  when 
sne  sits  down,  she  is  not  at  all  inconvenienced  by 
it ;  the  crinoline  neither  bulges  out  in  front  nor 
behind,  and  one  would  not  think  she  wore  any 
steels.  Besides  the  circles  being  interrupted  in 
the  middle,  a  strong  raring  is  fastened  at  the 
back,  which  prevents  the  jnpon  coming  forward 
too  much. 

The  new  patterns  of  crinolines  are  much 
smaller  than  formerly,  and  quite  flat  in  front ; 
they  are  as  narrow  as  poesiUe'at  the  top,  but 


still  of  a  considerable  width  round  the  bottom. 
For  spring  and  summer  they  are  made  white, 
with  a  deep  flounce  buttoned  on  over  the  bottom ; 
this  not  only  preserves  the  crinoline,  but  adds 
greatly  to  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  tout 
ensemhle  of  the  toilet ;  the  flounce  being  rather 
longer  than  the  jnpon  prevents  any  distance 
being  noticed  between  that  and  the  bottom  of 
the  dress.  One  white  over-petticoat  is  all  that 
is  required  to  be  worn  under  the  dress  with  a 
crinoline  of  this  sort.  These  petticoats  are 
much  trimmed  with  quillings,  insertions,  and 
patterns  in  braiding  and  embroidery.  White 
waved  braid  and  point  Jiusse  in  fine  black  wool 
form  a  very  pretty  mixture  for  such  trimmings. 

A  great  variety  of  fuDcy  materials,  both  in 
wool  and  silk,  are  already  exhibited  for  the 
demi-saiton  dresses.  Bodies  with  a  round  waist¬ 
band  will  still  be  worn,  but  are  more  nfgligi 
than  those  with  points.  The  favourite  basques 
are  those  which  are  made  at  the  back  only — 
the  postilion  shape,  but  divided  into  three 

E>ints ;  the  body  has  two  points  in  front.  The 
ouis  XV.  tail  is  also  much  Seen ;  it  is  rather 
long  and  square  at  the  bottom  ;  three  small 
folds  are  formed  on  each  side.  Other  and  more 
fanciful  bodies  have  very  long  basques  cut  all 
round ;  they  are  longer  at  the  back.  Rich 
gimp,  or  chenille  fringes,  are  still  the  trimmings 
generally  preferred ;  but  if  these  ornaments  aro 
considered  too  expensive,  let  ns  add  that  per¬ 
fectly  plain  dresses  are  very  distingues,  and 
quite  admitted  ^  the  present  fashion.  Sleeves 
get  narrower  and  narrower  for  morning  dresses; 
they  are  trimmed  on  the  shoulder  and  round 
the  bottom ;  they  are  often  slit  open  and  slashed 
with  velvet  or  gimp. 

Although  plaid  materials  are  no  longer 
much  emplOTed  for  ladies’  dresses,  they  are 
still  generally  chosen  for  children’s  costumes. 
Very  pretty  little  Frocks  ore  made  with  orna¬ 
ments  of  plaid  silk  or  velvet.  We  take,  for 
example,  a  frock  for  a  little  girl  in  violet- 
coloured  cashmere ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  a  strip  of  silk  of  a  pretty  plaid 
— green,  red,  and  white — edged  wi&  a  twisted 
violet  gimp  cord.  The  under-body  of  this  frock 
is  plain  and  low  ;  there  is  a  second  body  in  the 
shape  of  a  jacket,  but  low  as  well ;  behind  it 
has  a  smaU  Louis  XV.  basque,  square,  with 
three  small  pleats  on  each  side ;  in  front  it  is 
open,  pointed  at  the  bottom  on  each  side,  and 
fastened  only  by  one  button  at  the  top.  This 
jacket  is  trimmed  all  round  with  a  strip  of  plaid 
silk  and  a  row  of  violet  gimp  cord ;  the  fronts 
are  ornamented  with  a  row  of  small  acorn- 
shaped  gilt  buttons  sewn  on  to  the  edge ;  the 
sleeves  are  each  composed  of  a  puffing  of  grey 
cashmere,  fastened  by  rouleaux  of  plaid  silk, 
which  are  placed  across  it.  A  circular  cape, 
trimmed  in  a  similar  manner,  completes  this 
pretty  dress,  with  a  small  round  hat  with  an 
aigrette  of  peacock’s  feathers. 

Little  boys  wear  a  short  Tunic,  open  from 
one  shoulder  to  the  bottom,  the  cross  way.  The 
buttons  which  fasten  the  tunic  are  placed  on  a 
strip  of  tlie  same  material,  whether  cloth,  pop¬ 
lin,  or  cashmere,  piped  with  black  silk;  the 
buttons  are  also  blau.  ’The  sleeves  are  trimmed 
with  a  similar  strip,  and  so  are  the  trousers, 
which  are  straight  and  very  wide.  A  leathern 
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belt  is  worn  orer  the  tonic.  Up  to  seren  yenrs 
of  age  boys  wear  the  round  toqut,  or  Rnssian 
cap,  with  the  brim  turned  np  and  trimmed  with 
a  wide  relret  ribbon  to  match  with  the  dress. 
The  cap  is  ornamented  with  a  white  or  red 
pigeon’s  wing,  or  with  an  aigrette  of  peacock, 
eagle,  or  pheasant's  feathers.  Little  mrls  also 
wear  the  toqne,  bnt  with  a  long  cnrled  white 
feather  and  a  ver^  tiny  aigrette  in  front. 

No  trimming  is  prettier  than  braiding  for 
children's  frocks,  and  it  therefore  still  continoes 
in  fashion,  hot  it  is  often  mired  with  embroideiy 
m  point  Jiiuge,  or  patterns  in  colonrcd  or  black 
Tefret  cnt  ont  and  sewn  on  with  chain  stitch  or 
braid.  Velvet  medallions,  embroidered  in  silk, 
and  divided  by  a  running  pattern  in  braid,  form 
a  very  pretty  style  of  trimming,  which  may  be 
reproduced  either  on  woollen  or  silk  materials. 
The  pattern  is  worked  above  the  hem  of  the 
skirt  and  round  the  cape,  and  it  is  reproduced,  in 
reduced  dimensions,  round  the  body  and  sleeves. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Coat,  which  until  now 
has  only  been  seen  at  great  parties,  will  be  the 
garment  most  worn  this  spring,  and  will  be 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  Already 
there  are  varieties  of  it,  some  with  short,  some 
with  lo^  basques ;  bnt  this  is  a  question  of 
taste.  *^6  low-cut  cost  will  reign  for  evening 
dress,  bnt  the  high  coat  is  destined  to  be  much 
worn  in  future  dresses. 

White  petticoats  are  beginning  to  reappear, 
at  least,  on  such  d^s  as  there  is  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  to  be  seen.  'They  are  still  trimmed  with 
flounces,  bnt  put  on  in  pleats  d  la  vieille — a 
mode  which  simplifies  the  washing  of  them, 
since  the  least  clever  may  achieve  it  easily. 
Embroidery  in  entredenx  and  small  tucks  is 
always  the  most  distingue.  Thread  guipure  is 
very  lasting,  besides  being  the  richest-looking 
ornament  for  linen.  Guipure  is  very  much 
used,  cnt  into  the  shape  of  lozenges,  and  placed 
upon  velvet  sashes  or  introduced  into  linen. 
For  furniture  this  beautiful  lace  is  very  much 
in  fashion.  M.  Fonld  has  had  a  drawing-room 
furnished  in  which  all  the  curtains  and  anti¬ 
macassars  are  in  guipure  d'art,  and  the  effect 
is  truly  maguifleent. 

It  is  late  to  talk  about  evening  parties,  and 
the  amusements  necessary  to  make  them  “  go 
off”  successfully,  bnt  we  cannot  help  calling  our 
readers'  attention  to  something  novel  in  the  way 
of  a  snpper-table  attraction.  Mr.  Rimmel, 
the  indefatigable  producer  of  prettily-got-up 
perfumes,  has  this  winter  brought  out  a  new 
kind  of  cracker,  which,  instead  of  being  filled 
with  the  nsnal  bon-bon,  and  not  very  successful 
bon-mot,  contains  a  little  bottle  of  rose-water, 
which,  when  unscrewed  and  squeezed,  emits  the 
tiniest  fountain  of  perfume.  The  cracker  is 
pulled  in  the  usual  manner,  and  various  mottoes 
are  inclosed  with  the  bottle.  We  think  these 
crackers  highly  amusing,  even  as  they  are  new 
and  decidedly  ingenious. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Mobntno  on  Breaktast  Toilet. — The  cap 
is  composed  of  lace,  arranged  with  long  lappets, 
wbieh  are  crossed  and  fastened  in  front  of  the 
neck.  It  is  trimmed  with  small  rosea,  placed 
on  the  left  side.  The  dress,  or  rdbe-de-rhamhrt, 
is  made  of  white  poplin,  trimmed  with  oedonred 


gimp.  It  is  cnt  in  the  Princess  shape,  bodice 
and  skirt  in  one.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is 
cut  ont  in  deep  Vandykes,  which  have  a  pretty 
effect  seen  on  the  petticoat  with  fluted  flounces, 
which  should  be  composed  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress.  This  toilet  could  be  reproduced 
in  a  variety  of  materials  and  in  darker  colours, 
using  black  or  coloured  gimp  for  trimming. 

Toit.et  for  the  House. — Morning  cap  of 
lace,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  full  bow  of  ribbon. 
Dress  of  any  plain  material,  such  as  silk, 
poplin,  poplin-de-laine,  rep,  or  alpaca.  It  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  quilling  of 
velvet  and  bows  and  festoons  of  thick  cord, 
with  a  tassel  depending  from  each  bow.  The 
bodice  is  made  with  rounded  points  in  front,  and 
behind,  with  a  basque  of  three  points,  also 
rounded.  The  sleeve  is  of  the  usual  coat  shape, 
trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  bodice. 

Madame  Adolphe  Oonband,  248,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models,  tacked 
together  and  trimmed,  of  the  various  articles 
illustrated  in  this  plate,  at  the  following  prices : 
—  Princess  dress,  bodice  and  skirt  in  one, 
Hb.  fid. ;  with  petticoat  complete,  fis.  fid. ;  green 
dress  complete,  .5s,  fid. ;  bodice  and  sleeve,  .8s. ; 
bodice,  2i. ;  sleeve.  Is.  fid.  ;  trimmed  gored 
skirt,  3s.  A  flat  pattern  to  cnt  from  is  included 
in  each  made-up  model. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Drawteo-Room  Mat  m  Gilt  Frawe. — 
Materials :  3  skeins  blue-green  wool ;  I  ditto 
light  and  \  ditto  dark  yellow-green;  1  each 
ditto  of  2  middle  shades ;  }  skein  each  of  3 
shades  of  magenta  ;  I  each  of  3  shades  of  stone  ; 
^  each  of  three  scarlets  ;  1  light  blue ;  of  dark 
blue  ;  1  skein  of  pink  floss  silk  ;  ^  ditto  scarlet ; 
^  ditto  white  ;  2  oz.  of  crystal  beads  for  ground¬ 
ing.  This  pretty  and  very  durable  mat  consists 
of  a  wreath  worked  in  wool  and  floss  silk, 
grounded  in  crystal  beads.  The  work  is  mounted 
in  a  gilt  frame  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  breakfast-trays,  nm-stands,  &e.,  viz., 
with  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  the  frame  by 
means  of  a  screw,  the  work  being  stretched  over 
it.  Thus  any  lady  can  mount  her  own  em¬ 
broidery,  and  that,  too,  in  a  neat  and  expeditions 
manner.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  worked  in 
wool,  and  the  lightest  shades  of  the  flowers  are 
crossed  with  floss  silk.  The  grounding  is  com¬ 
posed  of  white  crystal  beads.  The  size  of  the 
frame  is  five  inches  in  diameter,  and,  to  suit 
these  dimensions,  Penelope  canvas,  measnring 
ttefhe  stitches  to  the  inch,  must  be  selected. 
Before  commencing  to  work,  the  canvas  should 
be  marked  ont  in  a  circle  the  eract  size  of  the 
inner  piece  of  wood  belonging  to  the  frame. 
This  is  more  necessary  with  a  bead  grounding 
than  with  wool,  as  the  beads  must  not  extend 
beyond  the  edge.  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Goodge- 
street,  Tottenham-conrt-road,  I.ondon,  W.,  sup¬ 
plies  materials  for  working  this  mat,  and  the 
frame  for  mounting,  at  the  following  prices : — 
Materials  for  working  wreath.  Is. ;  postage,  fid. ; 
mat  commenced,  with  materials  to  finish.  Is.  fid. 
finished  for  grounding,  2a.  fid. ;  gilt  frames,  5s. 
each. 

Notice. — Otir  “  ftnpptfmenl"  contains  manp  smsteers 
to  correspondents  upon  the  suhfeets  of  Dress,  lleedlsirorh, 
the  Toilet,  for  ushieh  tee  hare  no  space  ta  the  Mofsmine, 
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What  »re  wo  to  do? 
Our  men  «nd  maids  are 
positively  asserting  their  claim 
to  be  recognised  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  a  common  parentage. 
Masters  and  especially  “  missuses” 
are  loud  in  their  complaints  as  to 
the  negligence,  Belflshncsa,  and  “ridi¬ 
culous  airs  of  independence"  assumed  by 
those  who  were  meant  to  minister  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  their  employers. 

'  Wo  hear  them,  from  Cliqnot,  the  butler,  to 
Pattie,  the  little  maid-of-all- work,  denounced 
as  a  “class"— a  bad  lot  from  beginning  to  end;  so 
that,  wearied  and  worried  with  the  annoyances 
inflicted  by  these  our  helps,  some  of  us  are  ready 
to  sigh  after  that  “  patriarchal  institution”  which 
permits  of  positive  ownership  in  those  who  serve. 
Look  at  Betty,  a  smart  girl  and  a  comely — a  little 
too  much  so,  perhaps— why  should  she  inclose  her¬ 
self  in  a  cage  which  she  describes  as  a  crinoline, 
and  insist  upon  performing  all  her  household 
duties  in  that  cumbersome  imprisonment?  Do  I 
or  my  daughters  do  the  same  ?  Look  at  Jenny,  a 
good-tempered  wench,  not  “  drossy,"  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  dowdy — she  would  make  an  excellent  ser¬ 
vant  if  not  ^ven  to  gossiping.  What  can  she  And 
to  say  to  my  next-door  neighbour’s  servant?  why 
should  they  read  each  other's  letters,  and  show  to 
each  other  the  photographic  portraiture  of  their 
several  and  respective  young  men  ?  Do  I  or  my 
daughters  do  the  like?  Why  should  Nellie  make 
a  determined  stand  on  the  question  of  “  followers,” 
and  deliberately  state  her  conviction  that  she 
would  be  “moped  to  death"  if  prevented  from 
seeing  her  relations  and  friends  from  one  end  of  a 
month  to  the  other?  Would  I  or  my  daughters 
employ  such  an  expression?  What  with  “fol¬ 
lowers,”  and  monthly  holidays,  and  “  Sundays  out” 
— what  with  a  preposterous  attempt  at  fashion  and 
an  unaccountable  predilection  for  local  intelli¬ 
gence,  communicated  from  door-steps  and  over 
garden  walls— it  appears  to  me  that  we  must 
either  give  up  the  idea  of  servants  altogether,  and 
do  the  work  ourselves,  or  that  some  stringent 
regulations  should  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  so  that  legislative  interference  might 
subordinate  the  radical  aspirations  of  our  house¬ 
hold  servants.  If  neither  of  these  remedies  can  be 
ajmlied,  nothing  can  be  done 
Except,  my  dear  madam,  we  set  our  servants  a 
better  example,  let  them  feel  that  we  regard  them 
as  something  far  higher  than  “  dumb  driven 
cattle,”  and  that  we  are  willing  to  recognise  our 
mutual  responsibilities,  and  to  make  toat  home 
which  is  not  only  our  home  but  theirs,  while  they 
remain  with  us,  a  pleasant  place  for  them.  Like 
mistress  like  maid  —  faithful  employers  make 
faithful  servants;  all  the  responsibility  mnst  not 
be  made  to  rest  with  those  who  serve. 

We  may  thus  leave  the  matter  of  household  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  bands  of  employers.  Other  questions 
press  upon  ua  Makia  wishes  to  know  our  opinion 
on  the  propriety  of  “  walking  out”  with  a  young 
gentleman  without  her  parents'  knowledge.  The 
young  gentleman  is  seventeen— Maria's  senior  by 
a  few  months— he  is  “  tall,  with  an  exquisite  com¬ 
plexion  and  a  very  slight  moustache"  (we  should 
think  so).  Maria  is  acting  very  improperly  in 
having  anything  to  say  to  him.  A  clandestine 
oorrespondence  is  always  foolish  and  often  worse, 
and  no  prudent  girl,  with  proper  self-respect  and  a 
dae  regard  to  the  duty  which  she  owes  to  her 
friends,  would  indulge  in  it. 

And  here  perhaps  Harriwt  will  allow  ns  to 


observe  that,  in  our  opinion,  love  should  never  be 
made  a  matter  of  gossip.  If  Mias  H.  had  not  com¬ 
municated  her  attachment  to  Miss  B,  Miss  B  would 
not  have  told  Miss  O,  and,  as  a  natural  cemse- 
quence.  Miss  D  would  never  have  heard  anything 
about  it,  and  the  Misses  E,  F,  Q  would  have  been 
in  happy  [happy  for  Harriet]  ignorance  to  this 
very  hour  that  the  Adonis  so  passionately  loved 
was  going  to  be  married  to  somebody  else.  There 
is  a  fund  of  gossip  in  ribbons,  muslins,  silks,  shops, 
shopkeepers,  the  last  new  play,  the  last  new  novel, 
the  last  new  waltz;  but  love  ^  far  too  sensitive  a 
subject  to  be  carried  about  much. 

With  regard  to  your  difficulty,  Bosxscn  [not 
your  real  name,  we  suppose ;  was  anybody  ever 
christened  “  Bosebud?"],  we  most  remind  yon  that 
it  is  better  to  marry  a  man  without  money  than 
money  without  a  man.  It  may  be  true,  but  we  do 
not  believe  it,  that  when  Poverty  comes  in  at  the 
door  Love  flies  out  of  the  window ;  but  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  money  is  often  a  source  of  disquietude 
and  unhappiness. 

“  Wha  weds  for  siller  weds  tor  care, 

Wha  weds  for  beauty  wads  nae  malr; 

But  he  that  weds  them  both  togither, 

Content  with  ane,  enjoys  the  ither." 

Your  humble  admirer  may  never  be  able  to  place 
you  in  the  forefront  of  the  fashionable  battle,  but 
he  loves  you — and  you  love  him — which  is  not  true 
of  your  suitor  Croesus. 

But  A  Yocro  Wirs  requiresooradvice.  What  is 
she  to  do  with  “my  husband's  aunt  from  Shrop¬ 
shire,”  a  lady  who  has  suddenly  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  in  “our  neat  little  home  at  Finchley,"  and 
who  is  “a  dreadful  creature,  always  saying  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  ?"  Mollify  the  old  lady  by  sweet¬ 
ness — win  her  with  sugar;  disrespect  to  your 
husband's  relatives  is  a  disrespect  to  him.  Her 
“  hideous  front  and  brown  mittens"  are,  no  donbt, 
unsightly,  her  “cruel  remarks  on  the  best  hearth¬ 
rug"  extremely  annoying,  her  “poking,  prying 
ways"  exasperating;  but  b^r  with  her— laugh  her 
out  of  her  ill-humour,  and  send  her  hack  to  rus¬ 
ticity  as  soon  as  you  can  politely  manage  it. 

The  troubles  of  the  newly  married  are  often  very 
perplexing.  My  friend  Miss  Smith  is  going  to  be 
married  next  week,  but  is  in  great  anxiety  about 
her  frienda  She  does  not  like  to  have  a  racket, 
and  the  room  is  too  small ;  but  then  how  to  make 
a  selection?  If  we  have  Aunt  Dawson  and  her 
family  then  we  mutt  invite  Uncle  Thomson  and 
his  girls,  or  they  would  feel  themselves  mortally 
offended.  The  Joneses  and  the  Bobinsons  are 
exceedingly  nice  people,  but  they  have  been  at 
daggers  drawn  ever  since  that  affair  at  Bichmond. 
We  cant  have  both:  it  we  have  either,  the  other 
will,  of  coarse,  take  umbra^  It's  quite  a  dilemma  1 

Multhii  ih  Parvo. —  To  improve  the  mind 
by  careful  training  is  a  Ubour  whic^  to  a  great 
extent,  you  can  accomplish  yourself.  The  want  of 
early  training  in  this  respect  is  to  be  regretted,  but 
the  consequences  are  not  irretrievable.  Objections 
were  formerly  urged  aninst  all  female  learning 
Iieyond  that  of  househmd  economy ;  it  was  urged 
that  learning  made  women  vidn.  But  vanity  Is 
never  the  result  of  understanding.  Bead  the  best 
standard  authora  As  to  history,  you  will  never 
read  with  profit  or  advantage  without  you  have 
some  knowledge  of  geography  and  chronology. 
Both  are  easy  of  attainment  Procure  a  few  simple 
elementary  books  and  begin  at  once. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT. 

(PriM  Sd.  I  or.  wUh  Uio  Mosaiinr,  la) 
CONTKNT8. 

“La  Mode;”  “ Operaa  Oratorlon,  and  Miiiieal  Bnimaia- 
menu;"  “Capuia  Masten'i  ChSdren,”  by  Tbomai  Hood, 
1  chaplen ;  “  Marriafee  are  Made  in  Heaven  "  Manners 
and  Mannerltaat  of  Autbora “  Music  of  the  Month Cor- 
reeoondence.  Also,  illustrations  of  a  velvet  )aeltet  for 
eveninr  wear  ;the  Cyrilla  band  ;  eroehet  d'oylevs ;  3  new  petti¬ 
coat  trlmmiossi  bead  mat;  3  berthes  for  evenlaf  dresses; 
the  new  btaoes  and  brrthe  fbr  dinner  dresaea ;  4  honse-jackeu ; 
eoUfures;  3  naomlnt  capa;  the  foldea  bee,  Ibe  fbahlttnabla 
addition  to  braddressea  Ae.  Also,  a  larfe  fashion  plate,  and 
a  coloured  pattern  for  a  slipper  in  bend  and  wool  work. 
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On  April  l»t,  1864, 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  MRS.  BEETON 

Will  b«  commenced.  It  will  be  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Threepence 
ench,  end  completed  in  exeefly  Twelre  Parts.  The  title  of  the  work  is 

All  About  It, 

OB 

Mrs.  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Every  Day  Cookery. 

Each  put  will  contain,  sewed  in  a  wrapper.  Thirty-two  page°,  in  double 
columns  of  type.  Illustrated  by  Useful  and  Appropriate  EngraTings. 

The  Book  will  contain  shout  400  pages,  and  will  be  published,  atroiigly 
bound,  at  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

LONDON:  S.  0.  BEETON,  248,  STRAND,  W.C. 


On  April  \tt,  1864, 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  MRS.  BEETON 

Will  be  commeoced.  It  will  be  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Threepence 
etch,  and  completed  in  exactly  TweWe  Parts.  The  title  of  the  work  is 

All  About  It, 

OB 

Mrs.  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Every  Day  Cookery. 

Each  part  will  contain,  sewed  in  a  wrapper.  Thirty-two  pages,  in  double 
columns  of  type,  Illuatrated  by  Useful  and  Appropriate  Eugrarings. 

The  Book  will  contain  about  400  pages,  and  will  be  published,  strongly 
bound,  at  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

LONDON;  S.  0.  BEETON,  248,  STRAND,  W.O. 
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lY  NUMBERS,  ONE  PENNY.  MONTHLY  PARTS,  SIXPENCE. 
No.  1  MARCH  2nd,  PART  I.  MARCH  26xn. 


DALZIELS’ 

ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH. 

THE 

IflCAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

HNIPOBM  WITH 

DALZIELS’  ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 

BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  BY  J.  G.  PINWELL. 

ENGRAVED  BY  THE  BROTHERS  DALZIEL. 


I  IB.-Be  carefol  to  order  DALZIELS’  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH, 
or  an  inferior  edition  may  be  substituted. 


CAUTIONARY  NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE  AND  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Froprietors  of  DALZIELS'  ILLUSTRATED  SERIES  OF 
^^ANDARD  WORKS,  in  again  directing  the  attention  of  the  Fublic  to 
Usice  of  the  Works  of  Goldsmith,  which  have  been  some  months  in 
^reidi  iition,  and  of  which 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER  WILL  APPEAR  ON  MARCH  2nd, 

^eel  themselves  called  upon,  by  the  reckless  assertions  of  others,  to  caution 

[heir  friends,  the  Fublic,  and  the  Trade,  against  giving  credence  to  the 
fatements  prominently  put  forth  in  several  Journals.  The  Froprietors 
'^phatically  deny  all  insinuations  of  trading  upon  the  success  of  any  work 
"ohlishctl  by  others.  Their  edition  of  Goldsmith,  which  is  now  to  be 
was  publicly  announced  in  the  newspapers  three  months  ago, 
ng  before  any  similar  announcement  had  been  made  by  any  other  firm, 
'^hey  maintain  that  no  imitation  can  exist  of  a  design  never  even  announced, 
less  carried  out.  They  feel  certain  that  the  many  thoissand  subscribers  to 
VALZIELS'  ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN KIGtlTS  will  not  fail  to 
^^preciate  the  superiority  of  a  Series  of  Standard  Works,  carefully  edited, 
Tfirf  illustrated  by  such  artists  as  J.  E.  Millais,  John  Tenniel,  J.  1). 
IMVatson,  a.  B.  Houghton,  T.  Dalziel,  and  J.  G.  Pinwell,  over  any 
ydng  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  same  form,  or  at  so  cheap  a  price  as 

DALZIELS’  ILLUSTRATED  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 


London  ;  WARD  &  LOCK,  158,  Fleet  Street. 
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nf  WEEKLY  NUMBERS,  ONE  PENNY;  MONTHLY  PARTS,  SIXPINC 


DALZIELS’  ILLUSTEATED 


Will  richly  decorated  with  Arabesque  and  other  appropriate  Ornamental 
Designs  and  Numerous  Pictures  by  the  best  Artists,  including 

J.  E.  MILLAIS,  JOHN  TENNIEL,  J.  D.  WATSON,  A.  B.  HOUGHTON, 
T.  UALZIEL,  AND  J.  0.  PINWELL, 

EKGRAVEU  BY 

THE  BROTHERS  DALZIEL. 

%•  The  text  of  this  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  with  a  view  to  the  modifi¬ 
cation  or  sup|)ression  of  the  few  words  or  sentences  which,  preserved  in  former 
editions,  are  felt  to  be  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEESS. 

ATHEN.i:iTM. 

“  The  engravings  are  wrought  in  a  broad  and  powerful  manner,  are  truly  artistic 
in  spirit,  have  a  force  that  makes  them  welcome,  after  the  deluge  of  hair-sphtting 
engraving  and  filagree  sketching  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  book  illustration. 
We  commend  the  designs  to  those  who  like  healthy  work.” 

SPECTATOll. 

"This  is  a  cheap  illustrated  edition  of  the  ‘Arabian  Nights,’  with  very  clever 
engravings.  The  genie  emerging  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  vessel  in  which  he 
had  been  imprisoned,  before  the  astonished  fisherman,  is  admirable.” 

THE  SUN. 

“One  of  the  loveliest  and  yet  also  one  of  the  cheapest  illustrated  periodical  work* 
now  Ix-ing  published.  It  is  an  exquisite  production.  Dalzicls’  edition  of  the 
‘Arabian  Tales’  incfi'ect  commands,  what  it  is  certain  to  receive,  a  cordial  welcome — 
winning  for  itself,  as  it  is  secure  of  doing,  wherever  it  is  seen,  a  wider  and  wider 
circulation.” 

NEWS  OF  THE  WORM). 

‘“The  Arabian  Nights.’  The  issue  of  these  celebrated  tales  in  penny  numbers, 
illustrated  by  Millais,  Ttmnicl,  and  Watson,  is  certainly  the  highest  jK»int  that  cheap 
literature  has  yet  attained,  because  the  line  between  cheap  and  dear  is  not  evinced 
in  any  way  in  the  work,  the,  illustrations  being  beautiful  as  works  of  art,  e.xcellently 
engraved  and  printed  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  It  is  certainly  a  literaiy  curiosi^ 
even  in  these  days.” 

WEEKLY  TIMES. 

“  Beatitifully  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings 
by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  The  work  is  also  studded  with  arabesque  and  other 
ornamental  designs,  and,  when  complete,  will  be  a  rare  addition  to  the  treasures  of 
the  library.” 

EDINBURGH  SCOTSMAN. 

‘‘‘Dalziels’  Illustrated  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments’  promises  to  be  a  most 
splendid  edition  of  this  most  wonderful  book.  The  text,  we  may  add,  appears  to 
have  been  carefully  revised  and  purged  of  impurities.” 


London  :  WARD  &  LOCK,  158,  Fleet  Street. 
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NEWtOH  TUSOM  AHD  CO.’S  PATEHT  SEWIN6  KACHINIS. 


These  machines  u«  tighter  and  eaiier  to  operete,  simpler  to 
learn,  quieter  In  action,  and  leaa  liable  to  derangement,  than 
any  others.  They  run,  tuck,  hem,  fell,  gather,  cord,  quilt,  braid,  and 
embroider  the  finest  camb^  or  the  heaviest  mateiiaL  They  are 
the  only  Machines  that  will  do  hem  stitching,  and  the  only 
Machines  that  will  make  their  own  braid,  and  stitch  it  on  at  the 
same  moment.  In  use  by  her  Majesty  the  (^een,  the  Emprese 
of  the  French,  and  most  ot  the  Nobility  and  Clergy. 

INTERNATIONAI.  EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  awarded  for  ezeelkB»  of  Machines,  and, 
la  addition,  a  Sraciat.  Awaan,  and  the  only  Award  of  the  kind, 
for  azcellence  of  work  In  plain  and  ornamental  sewing,  as  pte- 
dneed  by  the  Machinee. 

Catalognes  and  Samples  Free. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

14-4,  Hifjrli  Hol1>oi*n,  Uondon. 


lORNlMANsPURE 

Is  choice  and  strong. 
Is  moderate  in  price. 
Is  wholesome  to  nse. 
These  advantages  have 

secured  for  fAta  Tea  s  general 

Sreferenee.  Sold  in  Packets 
a.4d.,  Sa.8d.,  4a.,  fc  48.4d.  Ib. 
All  fftnuina  packet* art  signed 

Jlfcmanan^C!  LONDON) 

OriiiinalI'mpe>iriera()fpnretea, 

AGENTS  are 
advertised  iu  local 

PAPERS<«-aei?aWsTATlONS. 


"l^AVY  HAIR  beautifally  and  naturally  pro- 

f  f  due^d  by  TRCEPITT’S  new  and  an4cl  Silver  PUud  HAIR 
Waver.  Po^t  fr«e,  U  stamps }  Urge  «lae)  ditto,  90  agusps. 

Is.  B.  TKCBPITT,  Inventor,  I.  Actuiiwstreet,  Gray'a  IniwroMl,  W.C. 


Cleaner,  Cheaper,  A  Brighter  than  all  othera. 
Sold  by  Oilmen,  Grocera,  Ironmongtra,  Am. 

RECKITT  A  SONS, 
LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C.,  AND  HULL. 


TF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE  of 

J.  any  oo^  tmubted  with  Wind  in  the  Rtoniaeh,  Indicestion,  or 
RUMUsneM,  uh«  PAGE  WOOOCOCK'S  WIND  PILLS.  Tra 
yrara  of  suecraa  hav*  proved  them  of  sieriinf  mt  Ht— Of  all  Medieina 
VeTMlors.  at  la.  l^d.;  or  free  bv  post  for  14  tUmpa,  Uom  FAOE  D. 
WOODCOCK,  Cuemisi,  Lincoln. 


In  ooa  thick  voL,  tb«  Twelfth  Edition,  prior  Ida., 

\fODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 

i-TX.  Forminf  a  Comprehmaivt  Medieat  Guide  fnr  tht 
(Teiff,  Familiea,  Bodfranis  4«.  By  T.  J.ORAHAM,  M.b., 
Ps'Dow  of  the  Royal  CoUtf*  of  Phyaiclana  of  Edinburgh. 

“Of  aU  th«  Medical  Ouidca  that  bava  oohm  to  our  handa, 
till!  la  by  fbr  th«  beat  For  fulnesa  and  completcDCia  they 
all  yield  the  palm  to  Dr.  Oraham’a.*’->BanDer. 

“Far  escellinf  evfiy  publication  of  ita  c]aaa.**-wBritiah 
Standard. 

Alan,  by  tht  aamt  Author,  hi  9vo,  priet  Us,  boarda,  Stvroth 
Bdition, 

9.  ON  THE  D18BA8RS  OP  FBMALBSi  A  Tr.'atiar 
de-erlbinc  tbrir  S^mptoma,  Cansoa,  Varietlea,  and  Treatment. 
With  Cares  and  Hlnia  for  t^  L>inf-lo  Room,  and  for  |»eviour 
Brlf'inanrarmcnt. 

“  P<»t»ular  works  have  been  published  by  aerrral  medical 
praetitkmcra,  but  none  of  them  equal  thore  by  Dr.  Graham.  I 
This  ta  a  very  good  work."— Medical  Circular,  Jan.,  IM9.  | 
LooUooi  PubUbhed  by  SiMeniN,  MAusBAi.a,  and  Co.,: 
8tationrra'<.court.  8otd  by  all  Buokarilera.  ' 


How  TO  KNIT  SOCKS.  — Full  en.I 

atmpit  directinna  bv  which  peraona mav  teaeb thrmsetvra 


to  ktilt  ^ain.  striped,  and  ribbed  socks.  Filer  One  thtlbnr, 
by  port  for  19  stamps.— Sold  by  Mlaa  Norman,  Berlin  Rrpoat- 
tory,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

ISON’S  PEARL  SEMOULE,  fb^ 

PUDDINGS,  SOUPS  Ac.,  la  a  nulriit  na,  drllotoua, 
whnleaomr,  and  economical  preparation,  invaluable  fnf  house- 
bold  use  and  for  Invalid*.  Far  m<  re  nutriiious  than  rice, 
arrow.root,  safo,  Ae.-H1CK$.  BROTHERS,  Maiden<laor, 
Queen-street,  London,  Wholesale  AgenU;  andaold  inpaekrta 
by  grocers,  chieinlata,  and  confrctionrrv— Workat  Ipswich. 

Holloway  s  ointment  a  pills. 

—Thore  mu<t  be  very  fortunate  or  airong  who  escape 
roidv,  sore  throats,  courh«,  ur  even  disraarv  of  ihr  lungs, 
during  the  winter.  Holloway's  remvdxet  are  ihr  beat  and 
most  rffective  antidotes  to  these  cou^laints. 


MKAWruiCA  RlOCllBD.  LAUILN. 

^cuXfnw  atude.  THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

Deptb  from  a  to  c.  fTIUK  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  belt  previoni  to 
JL  Accouchement  would  prevent  many  of  the  diitreMlng  retnita  m>  often 
complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy,  the  mpport  derived  from 
Ita  UM  will  afford  tlie  greatest  relief  securing  a  more  favonrabla  time,  whila, 
by  Its  uee  after  partnritTcn,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  teenrea  tha 
restoration  of  shape,  and  tha  contraction  so  eaaentlal  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  ia  recommended  by  the  first  Acoonchers  of  the  day  in  caaee  of  prelapmu 
uteri,  droptr,  end  ofieofy,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  padi  for  umbilical  and 
Inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  atecl  trustee. 

Ulnstrated  Catalognea  on  application  to  EnwaaB  or  Mia  HcxilT,  13, 014 
Cateadiik-strMt,  Oafoid-streec 
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THOMSON’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  CRINOLINES 

ftVGiKTinv  PRIZE  MEDALi 

Everywhere  eckuowledged 


Alwers  lUmpcd 
with  a 


All  good  Drapers 
keep  them. 


Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 


HUBBELL’S  ONDINA  OR  WAVED  JUPON. 

None  c.in  equal  tills  Crinoline  for  its  com¬ 

bination  of  excellent  qualltiea. 

ELEGANCE,  FLEXIBILITY,  DL’KABILITT, 
and.  in  fact,  everj-ttlna  the  moet  fastidiona  could  poMibly  wlih 
for,  la  to  be  found  in  thia  charroinft  Crinoline.  By  ita  peculiar 
make  a  drru  ia  seen  to  much  greater  adrantage  than  with  the 
ordinary  shape. 

HUBBELL  &  CO., 

Fountain- court,  Aldermanbury,  London. 

And  retail  of  all  good  Drapers. 

Be  partienUr,  when  purchasing,  to  obserre  that  **  HoniLL" 
is  msrked  on  the  Band. 


Cash  s  i  Cambric  Frilling 


Requires  neither  hemming  or 
whipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 
peculiarly  durable  material, 
perfectly  free  from  all  dres$. 
It  is  of  various  widths. 
For  trimming  all  kinds  of 
Ladies*  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

Sold  by  aU  Drapers,  in  SnYelopes 
containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  J.  ft  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


WHEBIsER  AND  WII.SON’8 

Prize  Medal 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWINB  MACHINES, 

With  all  reeent  fanprOTements  and  additioni,  Cryital  Cloth 
Presaer,  Binder,  Carder,  Hammer,  Trimmer,  fte.,  will  atiteh.  bind, 
hem,  fell,  cord,  embroider, fee.,  with  aspeedofSOO  to  1,000  stitches 
per  minute;  makes  a  rcgnlar,  firm,  elastic,  strong,  and  beantifiil 
stitch,  the  same  on  both  sides  the  febric  sewed;  is  simple  in 
construction,  easy  of  management,  and  elegant  in  appearance. 
INSTRUCTION  GRATIS  TO  ALL  PURCHASERS, 
ninstrated  Prospwetos  Gratis  and  Post  Frea. 

OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOUS: 

139,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


Lomlvn  t  Printed  by  Jaa  Wade,  18,  Tarletock-street,  CoTcnt  Garden. 


[.!//  riijfila  r\f  tniHshikn  cihI  rej/iotiuclion  /'(Sf/V  fi/.l 
Literatuue. — Talcs,Esjuyg,  and  Fashions.  lUv»traltd. 
Tue  Fashioss  and  Needlework. — A  Coloured  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Curtain  or  Table 
Cover  Border  in  Leviathan  Work,  designed  by 
hirs.  Wee.  A  Sheet  of  Patterns,  containing  Designs 
for  Useful  and  Ornamental  Needlework,  and  full- 
sized  diagrams  for  cutting  out  and  making  the  now 
Cyrilla  Band  and  ple.atcd  Muslin  Chemisette. 


Tins  day  Is  published,  and  will  be  coutluuod  monthly, 
a  UkUling  EditiuD,  as  well  as  a  Nixptnnp  Edition,  of  the 
Engi  tsiiwouAN's  UoMLsTic  Maoasine.  Subscribers  will 
be  good  enough  to  give  their  laioksellers  instructions  as 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

The  Sixpenny  Edition  remains  exactly  the  same 
aa  before,  in  size,  contents,  and  price. 


248.<Strand.  TrondOfl. 

NV.'C. 
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ifer,  Als),  IKistralioss  I'l  tie  E>lrrlla  CoilTarf ;  2  loarnii'  I'lder-SleeTf* ;  fo'eWt  d’OjIev!;  Ball  Brrsi  and  Opera  Ckiak;  .1e*  Sarim 
C'liffgrrs;  ike  lev  OruirlU  Bodire;  Low  Gfrriaa  Bvdkt;  CkcMiseite  aid  I'lder-^lefre;  Ball  Toilet;  t'afria{0  Drwi;  CiiU’i 
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HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  AND  DEAUTIFIED. 

This  eleqant  ami 

FRAGRANT  OIL  Uunivenally  Id 
high  repute  for  its  unperalleled  eaccess 
during  tbe  last  sixty  years  iu  promoting 
the  Growtii,  Restoring,  and  Beantlfying 
the  Human  Hair.  It  prevents  Hair  from 
falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens 
weak  Hair,  cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and 
DandrilT,  and  makes  it 
BEAUTIFULLY  SOFT,  PUABLE,  t  GLOSSY. 

For  CHILDREN  It  ir  especially  recommended,  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  BEAUTIFDL  HEAD  OF 
HAIR,  wliiie  its  IntrodncUon  into  the  Nursery  of  Royalty,  and  the  numerous  Testimonials  constantly 
received  of  its  efflcacy,  aSor  l  the  best  and  surest  proof  of  its  merits. 

INTERESTINQ  FACT. 

Tbs  following  singular  and  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  Human  Hair  is  worthy  of  observation, 
more  partlcjlaiiy  as  it  relates  to  an  article  of  high  and  niilversal  repute  during  tlie  last  halt  century. 
Mr.  A.  Hermann,  of  Qneen-sireet,  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various 
preparations  for  the  recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  He  was  then  Induced  to  try  the 
effects  of  “  Rowlands'  Macassar  OiL"  and,  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months,  he,  much  to  his 
gratlBcatiou,  had  his  hair  quite  re.stored,  and  now  possesses  a  beautiful  bead  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too 
strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment— ffelTs  Wtttlf  Meutngtr. 

Price  3a  6d.,  7a,  10s.  6d.  (equal  to  four  small),  and  21a  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

Aelc  for  “ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL.” 


NOW  READY,  FIRST  MONTHLY  PART,  PRICE  SIXPENCE, 

CASSELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH: 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

List  or  Ii.lcstbatjovs _ 1.  (.FuV-pagt  fVosfispifce)— The  Vicar  reproaching  the  Squire — 2.  The  Vic.ir 

relieving  tlie  Poor — 3.  The  Evening  Concert — 4.  Preparations  for  the  Wedding— C.  George  leaving  Home 
— fi.  Mr  Burcliell  rescues  Sophia— 7. 1'he  Vicar  rebuking  Ills  Ilangliiers — 8.  The  Squire  Introduces  Uimsell 
— 9.  llsy.  Making — 10.  The  Vicar  stirring  the  Fire— 11.  The  Hermit — 12.  The  Moonlight  BalL 

“  Messra  Ca'-sell.  Fetter,  and  Oalpin's  first  nnmber  of  an  ‘  Illustrated  Goldsmith'  contains  the  opening 
pages  of  ‘  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  lavishly  and  artistically  embellished  with  woodcuts  of  the  first  order  ol 
execution.  The  same  firm,  whose  repntation  for  a  li'gh  class  of  cheap  atid  popular  works  ot  Instruction 
and  etitertainment  Is  unsurpassed,  put  forth  an  ‘  Illustrated  Shakespeare,'  wtiich  will  bear  comparisou  witli 
anv  yet  before  the  public.  It  contains  a  portion  of  'Tlie  Tempest,'  beautifnlly  printed,  enriched  with  notes 
Junidnusly  chosen  from  the  best  editors,  and  adorned  on  almost  every  second  page  witli  pictorial  designs 
foil  of  tbe  charming  fancy  which  one  gatliers  fl-om  the  text  of  this  deliglitful  play.  That  tbe  works  we  have 
thus  indicated  will  be  canded  out  in  the  full  spirit  of  their  excellent  promise,  is  a  matter  concerning  which 
there  Is  little,  if  any,  room  for  donht,  looking  to  the  well-established  character  of  those  by  whom  the  tasks 
have  been  nndertaken.”—  Doily  Telegraph. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  AND  GALPIN,  LUDOATE  HILL,  E.C. 


rPHE  VOICE  OF  NATURE  TO  THE 

.L  INVALID,  poinUnsimt  the  only  true  sourre  of  rur* 
of  ftU  tfiirmRf*,  and  the  reM’nii  why  n»ny  are  not  etired. 
This  Is  a  book  suitable  for  ail  classes,  and  has  been  the  meant 
of  Iradto^  ttiouRand--  from  sufFrnna  to  health.  Third  edition. 
Post  fiee  lor  7  stamps,  from  B.  Scott,  U  B.M.  H.t.,  Oxford. 

OERT.IN  REPOSITORY.  64,  Mount- 

street,  Weatmiosierwroad  — C.  L.  DODD  (late  Risbee^ 
Inforau  t'sT  numerous  fri«*iids  that  the  has  a  well-a*  orten 
stock  Binbroiderv  and  Berlin  Needlework,  Fancy  Goodn, 
Ac.  All  the  new  cd  tirs  ia  finyennjr  yarn*,  Berlin,  -Siberian, 
Andalusi  .n,  and  fleci-y  wools.  A  now  atyle  of  Alexandia  nets 
aod  other  hoad'dr'-sset  in  yreat  variety.  Needlework  clew 
faotly  mounted.  Crests  and  arms  arranged  Id  work. 


AGRR.4T  SALE  of  BERLIN  WOOL 

NEEDLEWORK  at  OEOROB  ROOKB’S  City 
Berlin  Wool  Warehouse,  75.  Newgate-ttreet,  City  {  consisting 
of  every  novrUy  in  Pender  Stools,  Cusbloas,  Hanners,  Chain, 
Ottomans,  HlipperB,  Ar.—all  at  half  price.  Worth  the  notice 
of  all  connected  w  ith  bazaars  and  fancy  sales. 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  &  PILLS. 

Alt  ulrerations.  sores,  abscesses,  bad  leg*,  and  skin 
diwsi  CB  ate  Ix'st  treated  by  Uiese  mrdieaments.  The  Oint* 
metit  makes  reery  symptom  asMiinc  a  milder  form,  and  this 
d' siraolr  result  is  made  doubly  certain  by  the  puiif\ln7, 
r*cutHting,  and  alterati'-e  powers  of  Holloway's  mis.  )lottt 
eon^ti  ute  cxeelient  dotnistie  rrmedieSs 


RIMMEL’S  TERCENTENARY  KEEPSAKES. 
THE  BARD  OP  AVON’S  PERFUME,  in  a  nent  box,  with 

a  Pliotiigrapli  of  ilic  Poet,  ami  appropriate  quotations.  Price  2a.  6d. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  SCENTED  (iOLDEN  LfXJKEl.  Price  la.;  by  post  for 
14  atainp,. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  SACHET.  Price  M.  t  by  post  for  7  atampx 
THE  SHAKESPEARE  SOUVENIR.  Price  la.;  by  po.t  for  14  stamps. 

Tbe  two  latter  are  pretty  Scent  PackrtA  with  Portraits  of  Shakespeare,  and 
choice  (^nutations  from  hia  Works  The  Souvenir  Is  printed  on  Satin. 

Sold  by  all  Perftimery  Vendora. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  I’larrHXB  bt  AproiXTMtKT  to  H.R  H.  nil  PuiciM  of 
Walks,  gfi,  Strand,  and  24,  CornlUll,  London. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  DOVE  RETURNS  TO  HER  NE.ST. 

A  FORTNIGHT  passed  quietly  at  Beechwood.  A  species  of  sombre  tranquillity 
reigned  in  the  house.  Mr.  Marsh  was  calm  but  stern,  spoke  little  to  any  one,  ami 
never  to  Nina,  unless  it  were  to  answer  the  morning  and  evening  greetings  she 
made  it  her  duty  to  offer.  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  was  of  a  most  sanguine,  unimpression¬ 
able  nature,  had  thrown  off  her  melancholy  without  an  effort,  and  wiis  as  placid  in 
her  platitudes,  as  benignant  in  her  bearing,  as  she  had  ever  been.  Wo  cannot 
describe  Madeleine’s  feelings,  simply  because  she  had  none.  Her  nature  was 
incomplete.  She  was  not  conscious  of  her  own  defects ;  few  of  us  arc ;  but  if  she 
had  been  gifted  with  the  power  to  see  herself  as  others  saw  her,  she  was  much  too 
apathetic  to  have  profited  by  the  knowledge.  She  worked  on  at  her  roses  and 
lilies,  blending  fire  and  snow  on  her  canvas  with  a  practised  hand,  and  she  did  not 
see  then,  or  realise  afterwards,  that  she  had  been  toying  at  the  mouth  of  a  volcano. 

But  the  two  who  really  suffered,  bravely  and  silently,  but  most  terribly,  were 
Kina  and  Captain  Marsh.  Nina  had  a  restless,  vivid  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  a 
dazzling  brightness  in  her  eyes.  This  crisis  gave  her  feverish  strength,  instead  of 
prostrating  her  energies.  She  saw  no  hope,  and  yet  she  hoped,  clinging  excitedly 
to  a  frail  reed  of  consolation  she  knew  would  break  in  her  hands  directly  she  put 
its  efficiency  to  the  test.  She  counted  the  hours  mournfully  as  they  passed.  She 
kept  awake  at  night  in  order  that  she  might  feel  and  realise  thoroughly  every 
minute  of  freedom  left  to  her.  Even  when  she  slumbered  from  pime  exhaustion 
it  was  only  fitfully.  She  would  start  and  arouse  at  the  slightest  sound,  and  her 
faculties  were  never  so  obscured  by  sleep  that  she  could  not  begin  her  sufferings 
anew  the  instant  she  awoke.  She  never  shunned  Cyril,  nor  did  he  shun  her.  They 
met  quietly,  talked  together  on  indifferent  subjects  with  bursting  hearts,  and  kept 
up  valiantly  the  farce  of  indifference,  whilst  each  knew  it  to  be  such  a  miserable 
lie.  It  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  calmer  of  the  two.  Cyril’s  calmness  was 
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the  calnmeflB  of  deepair,  Nina’s  of  desperation.  Captain  Marsh  knew  the  worst  of 
his  fate,  and  was  suffering  as  much  as  he  believed  he  could  ever  have  to  suffer.  But 
Nina’s  present  sorrow  was  of  that  nature  which  stimulates  rather  than  deadens,  for  it 
united  anticipation  to  realisation ;  so  that  the  old  wound,  instead  of  being  left  to 
heal,  or  even  to  mortify,  was  kept  open  and  raw,  besides  being  threatened  every 
minute  with  a  deeper  stab. 

Now  she  had  Cyril  with  her — Cyril,  who  was  more  precious  to  her  than  her 
life ;  but  in  dark  future  days  she  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  alone.  She  felt 
to  her  heart’s  core  the  coming  degradation.  To  live  as  the  wife  of  a  man  she 
despised  and  mistrusted,  what  could  be  more  demoralising,  more  hopeless,  more 
terrible? 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  own  trouble — and  this  should  buy  her  pardon  for  some 
errors — Nina  never  forgot  one  who  was  also  in  trouble.  Ben  Oldum  was  nearly 
mad  with  his  grief  at  Rose  Woodman’s  sudden  fall.  The  poor  girl  had  been 
entangled  in  such  a  cruel  snare  by  her  unscrupulous  enemies  that  even  her  lover, 
longing  to  doubt  her  guilt,  could  find  no  reasonable  excuse,  lie  might  have  been 
more  easily  consoled  if  she  had  given  him  an  honest  rival  in  an  honest  way.  He 
could  have  pardoned  fickleness,  and  humbly  acknowledged  that  Rose’s  beauty  gave 
her  a  certain  right  to  expect  a  better  home  than  he  could  offer  her ;  but  to  forsake 
him  and  his  true,  tender  love  for  a  licentious  despot  who  had  nothing  to  recommend 
him  but  his  coronet,  this  was  what  Ben  could  not  forgive  or  forget. 

He  took  to  the  “  Red  Lion”  convivialities  like  a  desperate  man.  His  care  lay 
deep,  and  he  had  to  drink  deep  to  drown  it.  But  his  potations  neither  sharpened 
nor  deadened  his  faculties,  only  hardened  them.  From  a  mild,  pliable  man,  of 
silent  nature  and  strong  affections,  Ben  became  a  stubborn,  loquacious  cynic,  and 
a  tap-room  orator  of  some  local  standing.  He  would  have  given  all  his  fame  for 
a  little  happiness.  But  we  all  know  Mannontel’s  apothegm — “  Quand  on  n’a  pas 
ce  que  Ton  aime,  il  faut  aimer  ce  que  Ton  a.”  This  alternative  occurs  to  most  of 
us.  We  may  put  it  in  rough  language,  but  the  theory  is  the  same.  Some  instinct 
teaches  us  that  hope  is  the  parent  of  vitality,  and,  therefore,  if  we  cannot  find  it 
in  one  direction  we  must  seek  it  in  another,  and  make  ourselves  satisfied  with  the 
result,  even  if  it  should  be  but  a  very  mean  portion  of  our  desires.  This  principle 
of  substitution  is  very  congenial  to  our  natures,  and,  to  do  it  justice,  it  cures  many 
evils  which  the  most  resolute  stoicism  could  never  touch. 

Not  that  Ben’s  malady  was  cured  by  any  such  means.  It  might  have  been 
later,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  right  feeling,  self-respect,  and  moral  integrity, 
as  the  alternative  he  had  chosen  w'as  of  a  doubtful  character.  To  take  real  pleasure 
in  his  bucolic  triumphs,  he  must  buy  them  at  a  dear  price.  But  he  was  fast 
d^enerating.  Every  day  he  lost  some  of  his  old  sensitiveness  and  scrupulosity. 
He  grew  keen  at  a  bargain.  By  threatening  to  leave  her  he  frightened  the  old 
dame  into  a  promise  that  she  would  board  and  lodge  him  for  a  certain  sura  weekly, 
the  sum  being  so  small  that  it  barely  covered  his  share  of  the  household  expenses, 
and  left  the  rent  entirely  to  her  own  devices.  She  submitted  silently  to  his 
exactions,  because  she  hoped  every  day  to  regain  her  influence  over  him.  But 
every  day  he  became  more  reckless  and  desperate,  more  sullenly  determined  to  have 
his  own  way.  The  dame  grew  dispirited.  This  was  by  no  means  the  consummation 
she  had  plotted  and  planned.  Her  picture  had  been  of  a  Ben  subdued  by  suffering, 
patient  and  docile,  very  grateful  to  her  for  her  services,  and  unconditionally  liberal 
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with  his  wages.  But  the  reTerse  of  the  medal  was  hardly  to  her  taste — Ben 
domineering,  discontented,  and  harsh,  stinting  her  in  order  to  enrich  mine  host  of 
^  the  “  Red  Lion,”  and  so  bitter  and  irritable  that  he  would  hardly  allow  her  to  have 
an  opinion  of  her  own.  The  dame  began  to  think  that  Rose’s  mild,  benignant 
sovereignty  had  been  more  advantageous  to  her  than  this  unruly  republic,  where 
disorder  was  the  order  of  the  day.  She  would  have  liked  to  recall  Rose,  and  welcome 
her  back  to  her  old  kingdom ;  but  it  was  too  late.  She  bad  marred,  but  she  could 
'  not  mend.  The  confession  she  must  make  to  her  son  before  she  could  satisfy  him 
of  Rose’s  innocence  would  prevent  her  from  having  any  profit  out  of  the  new 
state  of  things.  Ben  had  grown  a  dangerous  character  since  his  disappointment, 
and  was  not  to  be  defied.  She  had  seen  a  look  in  his  eyes  at  times  which  had  made 
even  her  quail.  She  was  not  easily  frightened,  but  somehow  she  did  tremble  daily 
in  Ben’s  presence,  and  longed  as  eagerly  to  get  rid  of  him  as  she  had  once  longed  to 
keep  him.  She  had  a  certain  capital ;  it  was  not  money,  and  yet  it  brought  her  in 
money,  and  paid  an  excellent  dividend.  She  determined  to  realise  this,  convert  it 
into  one  large  sum,  and  quietly  take  her  departure  to  a  distant  country,  there  to 
live  luxuriously  on  the  fruits  of  her  cruelty  and  cunning.  But  the  dame’s  bright 
day  of  power  was  waning  fast,  and  the  dark  hour  of  retribution  drew  near. 

Nina  did  not  wish  to  go  near  Mrs.  Oldum’s  cottage ;  she  therefore  sent  for 
Ben  up  to  the  manor-house.  Her  messenger  was  curtly  dismissed  by  the  surly 
old  dame,  and  referred  to  the  “  Retl  Lion”  for  further  iutelligeuce.  He  adjourned 
there  immediately,  nothing  loath,  for  an  errand  to  the  public-house  is  generally 
appreciated  by  young  men  of  a  sociable  turn — and  Jim  Stokes  was  sociable,  too 
much  so,  as  Eliza  Wells  often  hinted. 

“  She  was  fond  of  society  herself,”  she  said,  “  but  then  she  never  forgot  her 
decent  limits.  If  she  went  out  one  night,  she  could  stop  at  home  the  next 
contentedly.” 

But  then,  unfortunately,  Jim  was  so  constituted  that  the  taste  of  pleasure  which 
I  would  satisfy  her  only  just  whetted  his  appetite,  and  gave  him  a  longing  for  more. 

iThe  oftener  he  went  out  the  oftener  he  wanted  to  go  out.  All  the  personal  and 
pecuniary  inducements  Eliza  had  to  offer  had  no  effect  upon  him  now.  They  had 
swayed  him  for  a  time,  but  a  relapse  soon  followed,  which  was  worse  than  the 
original  attack.  He  fell  off,  and  fell  out  with  Eliza.  Eliza  called  Jim  a 
drunkard,  and  Jim,  gathering  all  insults  into  one,  stung  her  with  the  injurious  and 
'  unpardonable  epithet  of  “  a  dried-up  old  maid." 

*  At  this  juncture  Eliza  went  into  hysterics,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  Jim  started 
exultant  on  his  errand,  fully  determined  that  his  commission  should  carry  liim  not 
only  past,  but  into  the  “  Red  Lion.”  M’hen,  therefore.  Dame  Oldum  reluctantly 
and  resentfully  acknowledged  to  Ben’s  presence  in  the  ale-house  parlour,  Jim  felt 
personally  indebted  to  him  for  legitimising  his  intentions,  and  darted  down  the 
hill  at  an  eager  pace. 

He  found  Ben  in  all  the  excitement  of  a  fiery  debate.  He  was  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  people  ;  he  was  crushing  a  bloated  aristocrai-y,  in  the  same  way  that 
you  would  crush  a  venomous  reptile  obstructing  your  path.  He  was  cursing  the 
ministers ;  defying  the  Queen  ;  consigning  all  the  parsons  to  perdition;  abolishing 
capital  punishment ;  cutting  up  the  rich  men’s  parks,  to  make  them  into  gardens 
for  the  poor ;  bringing  high  and  low  to  one  level,  both  in  purse  and  person ;  and 
altogether  instituting  such  reforms,  and  instituting  them  with  so  little  effort,  that 
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his  auditors  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  destined  to  make  a  great  noise  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  tap-room. 

Jim  came  in  for  the  fag-end  of  his  oration,  and  sat  down  very  patiently  to 
await  until  the  flow  of  words  should  subside.  Presently  Ben  paused,  moistened 
his  throat  with  a  draught  of  amber  ale,  and  listened  for  a  dissentient  voice.  But 
none  came ;  so  he  wiped  his  heated  brow  on  his  coat-sleeve  with  a  complacent 
air,  and  just  then  happening  to  catch  Jim’s  eye,  he  nodded  to  him,  with  a  smile 
that  almost  expressed  his  thought,  Am  I  not  a  fine  fellow  now  I’ve  turned  patriot 
and  orator  ?”  Jim  did  not  feel  quite  inclined  to  acknowledge  this  superiority,  and 
as  Ben’s  eye  still  dwelt  on  him  inquiringly,  he  made  his  way  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  and  delivered  his  message  in  an  audible  aside — 

“  Mias  Nina  wants  to  see  you  at  the  house,  if  it’s  convenient  to  you  to  come.” 

Ben  paused  in  his  decision.  Here  was  the  time  to  make  a  grand  effect,  and 
practise  the  doctrine  he  had  preached.  Nina  Marsh,  the  squire's  daughter,  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  present,  a  member  of  the  bloated  aristocracy  he  had  just  been  crying 
down  with  a  vengeance.  By  sending  her  an  insolent  answer  he  would  show  the 
consistency  of  his  principles,  and  make  a  lasting  impression  on  his  auditors.  But 
then  he  thought  of  Nina’s  sad,  sweet  face,  and  beautiful  eyes,  and  all  the  rough 
chivalry  in  Ben's  nature  was  aroused. 

“  You  cau  tell  Miss  Nina  I’m  coming,  if  you  get  there  before  me,”  he  said  in  a 
loud,  assured  tone ;  and  he  marched  straight  out,  unheeding  the  sneers  of  his 
enemies  and  the  reproaches  of  his  friends. 

When  he  reached  the  manor-house  he  was  conducted  to  Mrs.  Trent’s  room.  The 
stately  housekeeper,  whom  Ben  now  confronted  for  the  first  time,  was  a  more 
formidable  p?rson  by  far  than  her  young  mistress.  Ben  suffered  agonies  of 
diffidence.  He  turned  his  cap  round  and  round;  he  examined  the  lining  with 
peculiar  earnestness ;  then  he  stared  into  vacancy  with  troubled  eyes.  Mrs.  Trent 
exerted  herself  to  put  him  at  his  case.  But  there  was  something  so  dignified  in 
the  very  folds  of  her  black  silk  dress,  so  much  serious  grace  in  her  manner,  that 
Ben  might  have  thought  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  duchess  if  he  had  not  known 
better.  Still  he  could  not  get  over  the  awe  with  which  her  air  of  sedate  nobility 
inspired  him,  and  he  was  truly  relieved  when  she  got  up  from  her  seat,  saying  she 
heard  Miss  Nina  coming,  and  would  go  to  another  room  till  they  had  finished  their 
business  together. 

She  was  almost  immediately  replaced  by  Nina  herself.  Nina  came  towards  Ben 
with  a  gentle,  sad  smile  on  her  lips,  and  bade  him  reseat  himself,  kindly.  Ben 
dropped  into  his  seat  with  a  gigantic  ^^plop”  which  made  the  china  on  the  mantelpiece 
tinkle  harmoniously. 

“  You  needn’t  look  so  startled,  Ben,”  said  Nina,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to 
the  fire ;  “  I  have  nothing  but  good  news  for  you.” 

Ben  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

“  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  poor  Rose  was  most  innocent  and  most  ill-treated, 
shouldn’t  you  be  able  to  believe  me  without  proofs?” 

“  I  should  know,  miss,  you  didn’t  tell  a  lie  beknowingly,  but - ” 

“  You  would  be  sure  that  I  had  made  a  mistake?” 

“  I  should,  miss.” 

I  am  grateful  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  clear  Rose's  character,  and  show  it 
now,  as  it  always  was,  without  a  stain.”  . 
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And  th3n  she  told  him  all — unbared  that  iniquitous  plot  between  Lord 
Gillingham  and  Dame  Oldum,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  two 
innocent  lovers.  Ben  listened  steadily  all  through,  but  when  she  had  finished 
he  sprang  off  his  seat,  threw  his  cap  up  into  the  air  three  times,  and  regularly 
hurrahed  at  the  top  of  his  sonorous  voice.  Then,  having  given  his  feelings  vent, 
he  sat  down  again,  looking  confused  at  his  own  transports,  and  begged  Nina's 
pardon  humbly. 

“  Never  mind,  Ben,”  she  kindly  answered.  “  I  expected  something  of  the  sort, 
and  I  should  have  been  ill  satisfied  if  your  politeness  had  been  stronger  than  your 
feelings  at  such  a  time  as  this.” 

But  Ben  had  cooled  a  little  now,  and  found  room  for  a  doubt. 

“  He  mightn't  have  been  lying,  miss,  might  he  ?  I  know  his  lordship  aint 
in  no  wise  particular  about  such  things.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  curry  favour  with 
you,  and  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  Rose  off  his  mind.  Such-like  as  me, 
having  no  scholarship,  would  be  beat  for  a  trick,  but  you're  sure  his  lordship 
would  be  clever  at  his  wickedness,  and  find  some  learning  to  help  him.” 

“  No,  I  am  positive  that  he  told  me  the  whole  truth,  aud  nothing  but  the 
truth.  He  would  have  kept  it  from  me  if  he  could,  but  when  he  found  that  I 
suspected  him,  and  could  not  be  deceived  again,  he  confessed  unwillingly  his 
horrible  plot  against  poor  Rose,  and  tried  to  brave  it  out.  But,  if  you  feel  any 
doubt  upon  the  point,  you  may  as  well  go  to  Lord  Gillingham  yourself.  He  can 
have  no  possible  motive  for  deception  now.” 

“  No,  I  couldn't  trust  myself  with  him  I”  said  Ben  fiercely.  “  I  should  maul 
him  to  death,  I  know  I  should.” 

“  Then  perhaps  you  had  better  hear  what  your  mother  says  about  it.  I  don’t 
believe  she  will  confess,  mind,  but  still,  by  taking  her  unawares,  you  may  get 
enough  out  of  her  to  satisfy  you  as  to  the  truth  of  my  story.” 

“  It  isn’t  that  I  doubt  your  word,  miss - ” 

“  I  know  you  don’t,  Ben ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  realise  your  new 
happiness.  1  can  understand  that.  But  see  your  mother,  and  if  you  hear  nothing 
from  her  that  is  satisfactory,  come  back  to  me,  and  I  will  try  to  get  you  the  proofs 
you  want.  But  be  good  enough  not  to  mention  my  name  at  all  in  the  business. 
Dame  Oldum  will  certainly  guess  that  it  was  I  who  told  you  all  this ;  but  I  am 
running  some  risk  in  serving  you,  and  the  best  return  you  can  make  me  is  to 
refuse  to  answer  any  questions  Dame  Oldum  may  ask  concerning  me,  and  also  to 
make  poor  little  Rose  happy  as  your  wife.” 

“  I’ll  cut  my  tongue  out  before  she  shall  know  you  told  me  anything.” 

“  She  must  know  on  account  of  Stokes  having  been  to  the  house  to  ask  for 
you,  but  I  would  not  provoke  her  needlessly,  nor  must  you.” 

“I  could  curse  her  with  my  whole  heart,  though  she’s  the  mother  that  gave  me 
birth.  But  I  won’t.  Miss  Nina ;  I  promise  you  I  won’t.” 

“And  now  about  Rose?”  said  Nina,  smiling,  as  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

“  If  she’s  all  you  say,  miss,  I  take  my  solemn  oath  she  shall  never  have  a 
misery  I  make.” 

And  Ben  went  away,  and  never  remembered  until  weeks  afterwards  that  he 
had  not  thanked  Nina  for  her  gracious  services.  But  just  now  he  had  only  one 
thought,  and  that  possessed  his  whole  soul,  burning,  raging,  beating  within  him  like  a 
tumultuous  flame.  Where  was  his  cant  now  about  a  bloated  aristocracy,  the 
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rights  of  the  people,  the  duties  of  the  great?  The  world  was  to  him  one  great 
garden  blushing  with  fruits,  blossoming  with  flowers,  brilliant  with  sunshine.  He 
saw  no  snake  in  the  grass,  no  trace  of  venom  in  the  brown,  fertile  sod.  There  was 
no  wrong  or  oppression  in  this  flowery  Eden,  no  sound  of  wailing,  none  of  those 
bitter  cries  that  iire  won  from  the  wan  lips  of  the  starving.  All  was  bright, 
beautiful,  and  blooming,  for  poor  Ben's  honest  heart  was  blessed  with  the 
renewed  gift  of  love  and  hope. 

He  strode  up  the  hill,  dewy  and  thick  with  mist,  and  crossed  the  threshold  of 
his  own  door  with  an  eager  bound.  The  bareness  and  desolation  of  the  little  room 
as  he  entered  it  struck  him  with  a  sudden  chill.  All  the  china  ornaments  from  the 
mantelpiece  were  gone ;  there  was  a  gap  at  the  fireside  where  bis  mother’s  arm* 
chair  used  to  stand  ;  all  the  pictures  had  disappeared  from  the  walla ;  the  bed  in 
the  alcove  was  denuded  of  draperies — in  fact,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  at 
once  solemn  and  forlorn,  dreary  and  chill. 

He  was  wondering  over  all  this  in  a  vague,  obtuse  way  when  the  inner  door 
opened,  and  Dame  Uldum  suddenly  confronted  him. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  repressed  astonishment,  what  brings  you  home 
so  early  to-night?” 

But  he  fixed  on  her  such  a  fierce,  stern  eye,  that  she  paused  and  quailed. 

“  I’m  come  for  a  bit  of  news,”  he  answered,  noting  her  fear  with  savage  joy. 
“  You’ve  made  a  beast  and  a  brute  of  me  with  your  plotting  and  planning ;  and 
now  perhaps  you’ll  have  the  goodness  to  mend  my  manners  by  telling  me  what 
you  and  my  lord  have  done  with  Rose.” 

“  Done  with  Rose !’’  began  the  dame  scornfully,  but  she  soon  faltered,  and  was 
silent.  Ben  did  not  look  much  as  if  he  meant  to  be  fooled,  and  it  was  easy  to  guess 
from  his  manner  that  he  knew  almost  as  much  as  she  could  tell  him.  A  full  con¬ 
fession  would  not  harm  her.  She  was  leaving  the  cottage  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
was  alreafly  deep  in  her  preparations  for  departure.  It  did  not  signify  to  her  who 
lived  with  Ben,  since  she  should  never  see  him  again.  She  grudged  Rose  her  triumph 
— ^grudged  it  with  all  her  heart ;  but  she  stood  between  two  unpleasant  alternatives, 
and  had  to  choose  the  least  distasteful.  She  was  just  a  little  more  afraid  of  Ben, 
in  his  present  dark  mood,  than  she  was  jealous  of  Rose.  So  she  told  the  whole  tale, 
Ben  standing  over  her,  and  looking  as  if  he  would  shake  the  words  out  of  her 
every  time  she  paused  to  take  breath.  When  it  was  concluded,  he  kept  grim 
silence  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  said  hoarsely — 

“  It’s  hard  work,  harder  work  than  you  think,  to  keep  from  cursing  you  right 
out.  But  I’ll  set  you  a  better  example  than  you  ever  set  me.  You  say  you  are 
going  away  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Well,  li/e  here  peaceable  until  then ;  I 
won’t  disturb  you,  for  I’m  off  to  fetch  Rose  home.  But,  mind.  I’ll  never  call  you 
mother  again.  If  you  was  starving,  I  don’t  mean  to  say  I’d  turn  you  from  my 
door ;  only  there’s  no  fear  of  that ;  you’ve  feathered  your  nest  thick  and  well.  I’ll  be 
bound,  and  will  cat,  drink,  and  be  merry  on  the  wages  of  sin  for  many  a  long  year 
to  come.  We  won’t  part  angry -like,  as  it  seems  we  sha’n’t  meet  again  in  this  world. 
Here’s  my  hand,  and  good-bye  to  you.  May  God  turn  your  heart — and  mine !” 

He  went  out,  his  eyes  moist  with  tears,  and  walked  straight  down  to  Wood¬ 
man’s  cottage.  The  dame  had  told  him  that  he  could  get  Rose’s  address  from  her 
father,  and  he  found  the  old  man  ready  enough  to  afford  him  the  information  he 
required. 
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The  poor  sickly  mother  came  hobbling  to  the  door  to  wish  liim  God  speed,  and 
to  tell  him  how  earnestly  and  faithfully  Rose  had  loved  him  all  through. 

“  I  wouldn’t  have  told  you  if  it  hadn’t  been  all  right  between  you  now,  Ben,” 
she  said ;  “  but  it  as  near  killed  her  as  could  be.  Often  and  often  has  slie  said  to 
me,  ‘  If  it  wasn’t  for  you,  mother,  I  should  lay  down  and  die.  There  doesn’t 
seem  anything  worth  living  for,  now  Ben  and  me’s  parted.’  And  she  pined  away 
to  nothing,  poor  girl.  Only  when  the  neighbours  came  in,  and  wanted  to  say  a 
word  about  you,  speaking  harsh-like.  Ruse  would  fire  up,  and  declare  it  wasn’t 
your  fault ;  for  if  you  heard  cruel  tales,  you  wasn’t  to  be  expected  not  to  believe 
’em.  And  she  went  on  taking  your  part  until  the  last  day  she  was  here.  And  as 
she  rode  off  in  the  miller's  light  cart  to  the  station,  I  could  see  her  looking  up  at 
your  cottage  as  long  as  I  could  see  her  at  all.  But  as  to  the  very  name  of  that 
frock  the  dame  gave  her,  she  couldn’t  abide  it  any  more  than  she  could  abide 
p'ison,  and  wanted  to  tear  it  up,  if  I  hadn’t  prevented  her.” 

“  Then  the  dame  really  did  give  it  to  her?”  said  Ben  tremulously. 

“  I  should  think  she  did,  in  my  very  room,  and  before  my  eyes ;  and  when 
we  told  her  of  it  afterwards,  she  declared  that  Rose  knew  all  the  time  it  came 
from  Lord  Gillingham,  which  was  as  false  a  story  as  ever  was.” 

“  And  who  got  her  her  place  ?”  said  Ben,  determined  to  clear  up  everything 
at  once,  in  order  that  he  might  never  have  to  recur  to  the  subject  again. 

“  Well,  my  sister  is  housekeeper  in  a  high  house,  and  when  I — being  a  good 
scholard,  as  Rose  is  too — wrote  and  told  her  about  matters,  she  said  if  Rose  liked 
to  come  to  her  she  would  get  her  a  good  situation.  And  so  she  did,  I’m  sure,  for 
many’s  the  shilling  Rose  has  sent  me  and  her  father  since  slie  went  away.  But 
now  I  s’pose  you’ll  bring  her  home  again  ?” 

“  Please  God,  mother,  please  God,”  said  Ben  reverently,  and  he  walked  fast 
down  the  road,  turning  every  now  and  then  to  bid  her  a  last  and  a  last  mute 
farewell. 

Ben  had  a  good  fifty  miles’  walk  before  him  ere  he  could  reach  Rose’s  new  abode. 
But  he  marched  on  valiantly,  now  mounting  a  high  hill,  now  crossing  a  little  noisy 
beck,  now  disappearing  in  a  green  hollow,  and  he  never  thought  to  be  tired ;  his 
heart  was  too  full  of  other  things.  The  silent  stars  bore  him  company,  and  the  night, 
if  chilly,  was  clear  and  calm.  But  could  he  be  cold,  or  hungry,  or  fatigued,  when 
he  was  about  to  take  his  innocent  Rose  to  his  yearning  bosom  again,  and  call  her 
his  own — his  own  now  imtil  death  ?  When  the  dawn  broke,  and  soft  ripples  of 
amber  and  sapphire  light  pierced  through  the  grey  east,  Ben  went  into  a  wayside 
inn  to  refresh  himself,  and  came  out  feeling  within  him  renewed  energy  and  life. 

But  why  describe  this  quiet,  uneventful  journey?  Ben  foimd  his  Rose — a 
thin,  hollow-eyetl  girl  whom  he  could  hardly  feel  in  his  arms,  when  he  caught  her 
to  him  with  an  eager,  passionate  gripe.  She  had  so  wasted,  so  paled  with  sorrow, 
that  his  great  honest  heart  gave  a  bound,  and  the  tears  sprang  into  his  eyes  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

“  Don’t  cry,  Ben,”  said  Rose,  stroking  his  cheek  with  her  quivering  fingers. 
“  I  shall  soon  get  well  now.  It  wasn’t  pain  that  was  killing  me ;  it  was  only  being 
parted  from  you.” 

“  And  we  shall  never  be  parted  again  now,  my  little  Rose.” 

“  Never,”  she  whispered,  pressing  closer  to  him.  “  Wo  never  must,  Ben,  for 
the  next  time  I  should  not  linger,  but  die  outright.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  STORM  BURSTS. 

Nina  had  performed  a  good  action,  had  remembered  the  sorrows  of  others  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  sorrows,  and  she  felt  more  at  peace  with  herself  than  she  had 
(lone  for  a  long  time.  She  crept  back  into  the  room  where  they  were  all  assembled, 
her  eyes  seeking  Cyril’s  unconsciously  directly  she  entered,  and  lingering  on  him 
BO  long  and  so  wistfully,  that  she  never  even  noticed  Gabrielle’s  presence  until  she 
was  clasped  in  her  arms. 

“  Now,”  said  Gabrielle,  breathless  from  the  quick  kisses  she  dropped  upon 
Nina’s  cheeks  and  lips,  “  say  you’re  glad  to  see  me,  or  I’ll  pinch  you.” 

“  You  know  I  must  be  glad,  Gabrielle.” 

“  Oh,  no,  you're  not  obliged,  only  you  must  say  so.  I  like  polite  hiunbug 
better  than  rough  truth.” 

“  Nonsense !” 

“  I  do,  and  I  always  did.  I’m  not  obliged  to  be  deceived  by  humbug  just 
because  I  enjoy  it.  If  you  call  me  a  swan  to  my  face,  and  declare  Pm  a  crow 
directly  I’ve  turned  my  back,  I  don’t  know  that  you’ve  reversed  your  decree  so 
hastily,  and  walk  away  complaisant  and  happy,  blind,  I  am  certain  all  the  time 
that  you  don’t  feel  quite  all  you  assert ;  but  then,  as  I  said  before,  I  like  humbug ; 
it’s  so  smooth  and  light,  that  you  can  swallow  a  great  quantity  at  a  sitting,  and 
not  suffer  from  indigestion ;  and,  being  a  Frenchwoman,  I  prefer  light  dishes.” 

“  I  give  you  credit  for  more  solidity  of  taste  than  you  will  acknowledge,”  said 
Cyril,  taking  up  the  conversation  in  order  to  ease  Nina. 

Gabrielle  flashed  at  him  a  sudden  bright  glance  of  interrogation,  then  turned 
away  haughtily. 

“  You  don’t  know  anything  about  mo  at  all.  Captain  Marsh.  How  should  you  ? 
You  haven’t  heard  the  news?”  she  suddenly  added,  turning  to  Nina. 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  mamma  has  turned  out  to  be  a  woman  of  fortune  after  all.  There  has 
been  a  cruel  and  persistent  fraud  somewhere,  but  all  that  I  don’t  care  to  explain 
just  now.  At  any  rate,  mamma  will  now  have  a  clear  l,000i.  a  year,  and  will  go 
back  to  her  beloved  Paris,  and  live  creditably  to  our  name.” 

And  Gabrielle  paused,  sighed  very  deeply,  and  then  went  on  with  sudden  dash 
and  fire — 

“  I  am  to  be  a  duchess,  at  the  least,  so  she  says,  and  '  madamc  la  princcsse’  would 
sound  well,  if  it  only  prove  attainable.  But,  as  I  tell  mamma,  it’s  a  different 
thing  wishing  for  the  moon  and  getting  it” 

“  Do  you  compare  a  r>rince  to  the  moon  ?” 

“  No,  to  a  star — a  stir  of  the  first  magnitude — that  is  to  say,  in  mamma’s 
opinion.  I — let  me  see,  what  do  I  think  ? — I  think  it  is  nicer  to  be  Gabrielle  de 
Pene,  and  to  live  at  Beechwood,  and  sec  Nina  very  often  ;  but  then  Nina  is  going 
away,  and  will  m.arry  a  big  monster  of  a  man,  who,  I  fancy,  wants  just  a  wife  and 
nothing  more ;  so,  being  cast  out  here,  I  am  fain  to  follow  mamma  to  Paris,  and 
help  her  angle  for  the  dear  prince  who  is  the  object  of  her  ambition.” 

“  Then  Madamc  de  Pene  has  already  left  ?” 

“  Yea,  for  town ;  but  she  returns  in  a  couple  of  days  to  fetch  me,  and  in  the 
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meantime  she  has  billeted  me  upon  Mrs.  Marsh— or,  rather,  I  have  billeted  myself, 
being  a  great  little  fool,  and  afraid  to  sleep  alone." 

“  Why,  but,  mademoiselle,  I  always  thought  you  were  so  brave.” 

**  So  I  am  with  cows,  and  spiders,  and  earwigs,  and  all  such  things,  but  I  live 
in  nightly  horror  of  finding  a  robber  concealed  beneath  my  bod.  Mamma  looks 
under  it  for  me  every  night,  and  into  all  the  closets ;  then  I  go  round  a  second 
time,  drop  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots  outside  my  door  to  make  any  one  think  I’m  a 
man,  after  this  I  lock  and  bolt  everything  there  is  to  lock  and  bolt,  put  a  great  box 
in  the  room  for  any  one  to  tumble  over  if  he  came,  and  rush  into  bed,  where  I  lie 
trembling  until  1  fall  asleep.  But  then  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  one  night, 
when  we  reaUy  thought  that  the  long-expected  robbers  had  come  at  last,  I  apostro¬ 
phised  them  from  the  window,  referred  to  a  mythical  John  of  fierce  propensities 
with  confidence,  and  grew  so  eloquent  in  my  description  of  his  natural  ferocity 
and  bloodthirsty  habits,  that  I  believe  1  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon 
William  Dart’s  grey  mare  which  had  strayed  from  the  common  and  was  seeking  a 
fresh  nibble  on  our  grass-plot.  At  any  rate,  it  neighed." 

“  Who  neighed — the  grey  mare?" 

Naturally ;  it  could  not  have  been  the  robber,  who  never  came ;  nor  John  the 
footman,  who  was  a  myth ;  nor  mamma,  who  was  fainting  in  her  bed ;  nor  Mary 
Anne,  who  was  down  on  her  knees  sobbing  over  her  prayers  and  saying  grace 
before  meat — evidently  thinking  that  anything  would  do  if  it  were  only  of  the 
right  sort — and  I,  am  I  in  the  habit  of  neighing,  pray  ?” 

“  I  never  heard  you,”  answered  Cyril  gravely. 

“ They’ve  spoilt  you  here,”  said  Nina,  shrugging  her  shoulders  and  laughing; 
“  you  used  not  to  be  so  disagreeable  when  you  first  came.” 

The  laugh  was  still  on  her  lips,  and  Nina  and  Captain  Marsh  were  each 
smiling,  though  faintly,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  butler  came  in.  It  was  rather 
unusual  for  him  to  enter  the  drawing-room  of  an  evening  without  being  siunmoned. 
Mr.  Marsh  never  attended  to  business  after  dinner,  and  liked  to  be  left  with  his 
family  and  to  read  his  Times  in  peace,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  presence  of 
servants.  He  looked  up  at  the  man  a  little  severely  over  his  spectacles  as  he  came 
towards  the  centre  table  with  a  hesitating  step.  Simmon.)  faltered,  turned  pale, 
and  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper — 

“If  you  please,  sir,  you’re  wanted.” 

“  You  know  I  never  see  anybody  of  an  evening.” 

And  Mr.  Marsh  turned  to  his  paper  again,  and  began  to  read  frowningly. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,  it’s  the  superintendent  of  police  and  two  constables,  and 
they  say  they  must  see  you.” 

Simmons  spoke  lower  still,  and  there  was  a  look  of  respectful  anxiety  in  his 
face.  ^Vhen  he  found  Mr.  Marsh  still  hesitate— 

“  They’ll  come  straight  in  here  if  you  don’t  go  to  them,  sir  I” 

“  How  should  they  dare  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marsh,  inwardly  stung  and  disturbed 
by  the  man’s  subdued  tone  and  air  of  compassionate  respect. 

“  I  told  Superintendent  Spenser  that  you  wouldn't  see  him  at  this  hour,  but  be 
said  that  being  a  magistrate  you  could  not  resist  the  law.” 

“  Who  spoke  of  resisting  the  law  ?”  answered  Mr.  Marsh  haughtily ;  “  1 
wished  to  resist  presumptuous  intrusion  on  my  domestic  privacy,  that  was  all. 
Show  Mr.  Spenser  into  the  library,  and  tell  him  1  will  be  with  him  in  two  minutes.” 
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“  And  the  constables,  sir  ?” 

“  Let  them  remain  in  the  hall,”  replied  Mr.  Marsh  impatiently ;  and  Simmons 
left  the  room. 

Mr.  Marsh  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  and  looked  down  at  his  wife  with  a  face 
whose  white  shame  and  agony  was  terrible  to  see. 

“  Sophia,  did  you  hear?  the  police  are  in  our  house  I  What  can  their  errand 
be,  do  you  think,  when  they  threaten  to  invade  my  sitting-room  if  I  do  not  go  to 
them  at  once  ?” 

One  low,  despairing  cry  reached  Mr.  Marsh,  and  it  seemed  to  goad  him 
inexpressibly.  A  dark  shadow  crossed  his  face,  and  left  him  livid  rather  than 
white. 

lie  set  his  foot  on  the  hearth-rug  in  a  firmer  position,  and  spoke  again: — 

Mind,  I  accuse  no  one  ;  I  do  not  even  allow  myself  to  guess  whom  these  men 
may  be  searching  for  here;  but  if  it  be  one  of  mine,  may  my  curse  rest  on  her,  now 
and  for  ever,  amen.” 

And  Mr.  Marsh  left  the  room  amid  silence  which  was  like  that  of  the  grave. 
Then  Nina  rose  and  walked  towards  the  door  with  such  a  weak,  faint  step  that 
Cyril  followed  her,  thinking  every  minute  she  would  fall.  Her  hand  was  on  the 
lock,  but  he  gently  removed  it,  and  held  it  in  his  own. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Nina  ?” 

“  To  them,”  she  answered,  turning  restlessly  from  side  to  side.  “  It's  no  use 
their  coming  up  here  for  me.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  Nina,  if  they  must  come,  here,  surrounded  by  your  friends, 
is  the  best  place  to  receive  them.  Go  back  to  your  seat,  and  I  will  get  you  a 
glass  of  wine.” 

She  did  as  she  was  told,  and  there  she  sat,  stony  and  rigid,  with  eyes  alone 
living  and  alight,  close  to  the  luxurious  Madeleine,  who,  stretched  on  her  soft 
cushions,  had  sunk  into  a  doze.  Mrs.  Marsh  had  fainted.  She  had  received  mercy — 
so,  at  least,  Cyril  thought,  as  he  returned  to  the  drawing-room  and  surveyed  the 
group.  Gabrielle  met  him  at  the  threshold. 

“  Captain  Marsh,”  she  said,  with  a  pale,  serious  face,  “  there  is  something  very 
terrible  going  on  here  ;  what  ought,  what  must  I  do?  I  would  not  forsake  Nina 
for  the  world.” 

“  Not  if  you  could  serve  her,  I  am  sure ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  very 
greatest  kindness  you  could  do  her  would  be  to  leave  the  house  this  very  minute, 
without  asking  any  questions,  or  even  bidding  her  adieu.  Your  mother  is  in 
London,  I  believe  ?” 

“  She  is.” 

“  Well,  then,  join  her  there  to-moHfoW  morning  early  as  the  trains  will 
allow,  and  God  give  you  a  bright  and  happy  future  far  away  from  this  unfortunate 
place !” 

“  And  Nina  ?” 

“  I  will  explain  everything,  and  say  all  that  Is  affectionate  and  kind  for  yon. 
But  time  presses,  mademoiselle  ;  the  sooner  you  are  gone  the  better  for  her  and 
for  you.  Take  one  of  the  maids  with  you — I  know  Mrs.  Marsh  would  wish  it — and 
let  her  remain  with  you  all  night.” 

Gabrielle  was  sobbing  like  a  child.  .When  she  saw  Captain  Marsh  so  strong, 
so  gentle,  at  a  terrible  crisis,  the  love  she  had  believed  extinct  suddenly  revived,  and 
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increased  the  pain  of  parting  threefold.  Then  there  was  all  her  yagne  fear  and 
horror  of  this  secret  of  Nina’s  which  had  drawn  the  police  to  her  father’s  house, 
and  between  these  mingled  sensations  Gabrielle  was  almost  beside  herself.  She 
seized  the  hand  Captain  Marsh  offered  her,  dropped  a  kisa  and  a  tear  on  it  together, 
and  flew  past  him  out  of  the  room. 

Then  Cyril  returned  to  Nina.  But  she  refused  the  wine. 

“  Give  it  to  mamma,”  she  said ;  “  don’t  you  see  how  badly  she  needs  some 
restorative?” 

“  No,  Nina,  your  mother  would  accuse  me  justly  of  cruelty  if  I  brought  her  to 
her  senses  now.  Let  her  remain  as  she  is  as  long  as  possible.  She  will  wake  soon 
enough,  my  poor  Nina.” 

“  And  you  will  not  forsake  me,  Cyril  ?” 

“  Did  I  not  promise,  Nina  ?” 

“  You  will  be  so  tried,  so  terribly  tried.  Can  you  guess  what  they  are  fetching 
me  for  ?” 

No ;  but  I  should  be  told.  It  will  come  to  me  better  from  you,  and,  besides, 
I  shall  then  be  prepared.” 

“  Murder.” 

She  gave  the  word  faintly,  her  eyes  searching  his  eyes,  as  if  to  read  his  soul. 
He  shrank  from  her  a  minute,  but  it  was  only  a  minute. 

“You  are  falsely  accused,  Nina,”  he  said,  and,  taking  up  her  white  tremulous 
hand,  he  kissed  it  passionately.  “  My  poor  girl,  how  cruel  and  shameful  I” 

“  But,  Cyril,  I — I  murdered  my  child.” 

“  Then  you  were  mad,  quite  mad,  weren’t  you?” 

His  agony  was  almost  equal  to  hers.  His  lips  worked  convulsively,  the  veins 
in  his  forehead  were  swollen  into  thick  cords,  and  his  gripe  on  her  hand  tightened 
like  the  gripe  of  a  drowning  man. 

“  Then  you  tvere  mad,  quite  mad,  weren’t  you  ?” 

He  repeated  his  question,  but  she  could  not  answer  it  then.  At  last  she  said 
“  No,”  slowly  but  decidedly. 

“  But  you  have  some  explanation  to  give,  Nina ;  you  can  tell  me  something  I 
may  believe.” 

“You  must  believe  that  I  committed  this  murder,  Cyril,  but  you  can  exonerate 
me  one  way.  I  never  meant  to  do  it,  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  in  my  wildest 
moments.  Cruelly  and  shamefully  as  Colonel  St.  George  had  behaved  to  me,  1 
loved  his  child.  You  know  wo  were  married,  and  after  his  desertion  I  returned 
home.  In  a  few  months  I  left  again  on  the  pretence  of  another  visit  to 
Miss  Mervyn.  But,  instead  of  going  to  Westmoreland,  where  she  then  was,  I 
went  to  a  quiet  little  village  in  Cheshire,  where  my  child  was  bom.  It  was  puny 
and  delicate  at  its  birth,  but  I  swear  that  I  loved  it,  and  would  have  saved  it  if  I 
could.  The  time  came  for  me  to  return  home.  I  had  received  no  letters  from  any 
of  my  family.  I  had  begged  them  not  to  write,  as  we  were  travelling  about,  and 
they  were  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble.  But  I  knew  that  their  trip  to  the  seaside 
must  be  nearly  over,  and  that  I  must  take  my  child  in  my  arms,  and  go  to  my 
father,  confessing  everything,  and  flinging  myself  on  his  mercy.  I  wrote  and 
announced  my  intention  of  returning  to  Beechwood,  and  waited  for  their  answer 
in  London,  where  I  had  been  staying  several  days.  They  appointed  the  following 
Thursday  for  my  arrival,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  I  got  out  at  a  little 
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station  some  twelve  miles  distant  from  here,  and  came  on  by  a  carrier  to  within  an 
easy  walk  of  the  house.  It  was  growing  dusk  now,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  hill-side 
and  uncovered  the  face  of  my  child.  It  lay  on  my  arm,  with  eyes  distended  and 
lips  apart,  and  when  I  felt  its  little  arm  it  was  stiff  and  chill  and  heavy  from  lack 
of  life — at  least  so  I  thought.  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  believed  it  dead.  I  sat 
down  and  wept  over  it.  I  prayed  that  its  sinless  soul  might  have  found  rest.  Then 
I  went  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  on  which  I-  had  been  sitting,  and  cast  its  body  into 
the  sea,  which  lay  frothing  and  foaming  in  the  depths  beneath.  ‘  As  well  here  as 
under  the  sod,’  I  thought,  ‘  since  it  is  lost  to  me  and  I  cannot  call  it  back  again. 
Gk)d  will  smile  on  its  ocean  grave,  and  the  cool  waves  are  as  soft  to  lie  upon  as  the 
brown  earth.  So  sleep,  my  beloved,  until  we  meet  again.’  I  turned  with  my  eyes 
flooded  with  tears,  and  came  face  to  face  with  Dame  Oldum. 

“  ‘  What  have  you  been  doing  there  ?’  she  said  in  a  tone  of  insolent  authority. 

“  I  cowered,  but  did  not  speak. 

“  ‘  You’ve  been  murdering  your  own  little  one,  I  know.’ 

“  ‘  It  was  dead — I  swear  it  was  dead  1’  I  answered,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

She  caught  my  arm — she  glared  into  my  face. 

“  ‘ Do  the  dead  cry  out?’  she  screamed. 

“  ‘  It  never  cried,’  I  said.  ‘  How  could  it?  I  tell  you  it  was  dead.’ 

“  ’  I  saw  you  with  something  in  your  arms :  I  stood  and  watched  you,’  she 
went  on.  ‘  You  crept  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  I  crept  along  after  you ;  you 
took  a  breathing  child  from  your  bosom,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  I  was  so  near 
yon  then  that  I  leant  almost  on  you  to  look  down,  and  I  saw  the  child  dash  against 
an  edge  of  the  crag  yonder,  and  open  its  mouth  and  cry — it’s  no  use  saying  it 
didn't — I  heard  the  cry,  I  saw  the  child,  and  I'll  take  my  oath  it  was  living  and 
moving  when  you  flung  it  out  of  your  arms,  and  that  it  suffered  in  dying,  for  it  died 
in  sharp  pain.  You  killed  it,  and  you  meant  to  kill  it,  to  save  yourself  from  shame.’ 

“  Oh,  Cyril,  I  was  agonised  I  Less  at  detection,  less  from  the 'conviction  that 
henceforth  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  this  hard,  cruel,  creature  than  at  the  terrible 
thought  that  I  head  murdered  my  own  child.  She  made  a  bargain  with  me ;  I  was 
broken-hearted,  and  consented  to  everything ;  1  gave  her  money,  all  I  could  scrape 
together,  I  sold  my  jewels  to  satisfy  her  rapacious  claims,  and  then  she  threatened 
me  continually  with  exposure,  and  darkened  every  hour  of  my  life.  I  went  into 
mourning  for  my  little  one,  as  much  from  expediency  as  from  feeling.  1  had  to 
dress  so  meanly  for  one  in  my  position,  and  was  always  afraid  of  being  questioned. 
I  thought,  then,  black  would  hide  my  poverty  and  satisfy  my  heart  at  the  same 
time.  I  suffered  so  terribly  in  different  ways  1  I  suffered  through  fear,  through 
sin,  through  humiliation,  through  love,  and  now  my  cup  is  full  to  overflowing : 
the  one  last  bitter  drop  has  been  added,  and  I  am  as  one  without  hope.” 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  for  a  minute  she  seemed  to  pray. 
Presently  she  looked  up  again,  and  spoke : — 

“  This  is  Lord  Gillingham’s  revenge.” 

But  she  suddenly  paused,  listened  intently  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  flung 
herself  into  Cyril’s  arms  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

“They  are  coming!  they  are  coming!  don’t  you  hear  them?  Oh,  Cyril,  to 
die  that  death !” 

“  Hush,  Nma ;  be  brave,”  he  answered,  straining  her  to  him  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously.  “  You  are  innocent  in  God's  eyes,  and  I,  having  heard  your  miserable 
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story,  absolve  you  completely.  No  jury  would  convict  you  on  the  evidence  of  such 
a  woman  as  Dame  Oldum.  Come,  Nina,  have  courage.  Nay,  yoir  must  bear 
yourself  bravely,  and  take  the  air  of  an  innocent  person;  your  looks  will  be 
watched,  and  your  words  studied.  They  are  just  at  the  door ;  take  my  arm,  lift 
your  head,  look  at  them  steadily  as  they  enter,  and  remember,  whatever  may 
happen,  you  have  a  true  friend  in  Cyril  Marsh.” 

“  Thank  you  for  that,  Cyril.  Now  I  am  brave.” 

And  she  smiled — smiled  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  men  who  had  come  to  tear  her 
from  her  father's  hearth.  They  were  surprised  to  find  her  so  calm  and  confident. 
She  thanked  the  superintendent  quietly  when  he  said  that  they  had  decided  not 
to  remove  her  until  the  morning,  and  that  Mrs.  Trent  might  remain  with  her 
during  the  night,  if  she  would  prefer  not  to  pass  it  with  them  alone. 

Nina  was  truly  grateful  for  these  concessions.  She  did  not  know  until  after¬ 
wards  that  Mr.  Marsh  had  used  all  his  influence  to  procure  them  for  her,  and  had 
only  succeeded  after  a  most  solemn  assertion  that  she  should  not  be  allowed 
to  escape.  It  would  have  comforted  her  to  know  that  her  father  would  do  even 
this  much  for  her.  Still  she  had  one  consolation  in  Cyril's  presence.  Leaning  on 
his  arm,  she  had  been  able  to  listen  firmly  whilst  the  superintendent  read  out  the 
warrant  in  a  sonorous  voice  which  awoke  Madeleine,  scared,  from  her  pleasant 
doze.  When  it  was  finished,  she  could  answer  without  a  tremor  in  the  voice,  or 
a  tear  in  the  eye — 

“  You  may  do  with  me  as  you  will,  but  I  am  innocent  before  God.” 

Then  came  the  parting,  which  was  more  terrible  than  the  agony  of  death. 
Nina  went  up  to  her  mother's  chair,  knelt  down  beside  it,  and  covered  her  cold 
lips  and  cheeks  with  passionate  kisses ;  then  she  drew  towards  Madeleine.  The 
latter,  now  wide  awake,  but  still  scared,  looked  at  her  reproachfully  a  second,  and 
turned  away  her  head.  Thus  Nina’s  tender,  humble  kiss  never  reached  her  lips ; 
it  fell  amongst  her  blonde  hair.  She  came  to  Captain  Marsh  next,  and  last.  lie 
took  her  to  his  arms  as  if  it  were  his  right,  being  of  her  blood,  and  he  said  aloud — 

“  Courage,  dear  Nina :  all  will  be  well.  The  law  is  mighty  because  it  is  so 
just.  You  are  innocent,  and  it  will  not  harm  you.  You  will  return  to  us  again.” 

“  God  grant  it !”  answered  Nina  sadly ;  and  she  melted  out  of  his  embrace,  and 
passeil  down  the  stairs,  guarded  and  escorted  by  the  three  men. 

Mrs.  Trent’s  room  had  been  chosen  for  their  night  quarters,  and  there  the  long 
hours  dragged  away.  The  policemen  went  out  one  by  one  to  sup,  and  one  by 
one  they  slept  and  snored.  Meanwhile,  Nina  lay  on  Mrs.  Trent’s  bosom.  She  did 
not  know  how  she  had  got  there,  but  the  shelter  once  enjoyed  became  a  necessity. 
She  cried  and  prayed  softly  until  dawn  broke.  At  about  eight  o’clock  she  was 
taken  from  the  house  in  a  closed  carriage ;  but  Mrs.  Trent  was  still  permitted  to 
remain  with  her,  and  begged  herself  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
poor  girl  to  the  gates  of  the  county  gaol.  The  constables  were  rough  men,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sorrowful  scenes,  but  they  saved  Nina  every  pang  they  dared. 

Cyril,  at  the  head  of  the  weeping  household,  stood  in  the  hall  to  bid  her  a  last 
good-bye.  She  took  every  hand  stretched  out  towards  her,  and  looked  at  these 
faithful  creatures  thankfully  through  her  tears.  Then  she  crossed  the  threshold 
of  Beechwood  Manor  for  the  last  time,  and  glancing  back  through  the  window 
when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  she  saw  Cyril  still  standing  on  the  doorstep, 
and  waving  her  a  final  adieu. 
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grass  as  in  northern  climes,  but  in  such  thick  and  gathering  clusters,  that  the  whole 
plain  seemed  a  patchwork  of  many  colours.’’* 

Such  an  attractive  region  could  not  fail  to  be  chosen  by  man  at  an  early  period 
for  a  dwelling-place ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  tempted  more  than  once 
the  ambitious  invader  to  overrun  its  fertile  plains  and  settle  with  his  hordes  in  this 
desirable  spot.  It  would  be,  however,  quite  out  of  my  province  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  great  Eastern  empire  from  its  foundation  by  Ashur,  the  son  of  Shem, 
and  Nimrod,  “the  mighty  hunter,”  to  its  conquest  by  Cyrus.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  what  strictly  appertains  to  my  subject,  and  endeavoim  to  delineate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Assyrians,  including  in  my  description  what  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  respecting  those  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  Chaldeans,  and  other 
ancient  Asiatic  nations. 

Besides  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Chaldeans  which  we  find 
in  the  Bible,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  authors  have 
transmitted  to  us  respecting  the  mode  of  life  of  those  luxurious  people  some  curious 
and  valuable  information,  which  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  modern  discoveries. 

For  many  centuries,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  once  the  wonders  of  the  universe, 
lived  but  in  the  memories  of  men.  Their  sites  were  scarcely  known ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  every  trace  of  them  had  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
when,  some  fifty  years  since,  an  English  scholar  and  a  French  savant,  Rich  and 
Niebuhr,  after  long  and  patient  researches,  succeeded  in  lifting  a  corner  of  the 
shroud  of  sand  and  ruin  which  liad  so  long  covered  the  dead  cities,  and  revealed, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  the  splendours  of  Assyrian  architecture.  Those 
pioneers  of  exploration  were  followed  by  Botta,  Bonomi,  Layard,  and  other 
courageous  investigators,  who,  by  dint  of  untiring  perseverance  and  energy, 
rescued  many  valuable  treiisuros  from  the  mounds  of  rubbish  which  the  present 
occupiers  of  the  soil  had  allowed,  in  their  careless  ignorance,  to  accumulate  over 
them.  Those  interesting  relics  now  enrich  our  museums;  and  in  their  graphic 
illustrations  we  may  read,  as  in  a  written  book,  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
nation  which  rivalled  Egypt  in  the  arts  of  pe:ice  and  war. 

The  Assyrians  worshipped  many 
deities,  the  principal  of  which  were  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  constellatioi  s. 


Baal,  or  Belua 

Ba-al,  or  Belus,  the  Egyptian  Osiris, 
typified  the  sun,  and  was  the  most 
highly  venerated  of  them  all.  Next 
came  Astarte,  or  Mylitta,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  who,  like  Isis  in  Egypt,  was 


Astarte,  Uie  Assyrian  Venus. 


*  “  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,”  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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honoured  under  the  shape  of  the  moon,  which  accounts  for  her  being  generally 
represented  with  a  crescent  on  her  head.  Dagon,  or  the  fish-god,  was  principally 
revered  by  the  Phcenicians,  to  whom  he  was  said  to  have  taught  the  art  of 
navigation. 

On  all  the  altars  erected  to  those  gods  incense  and  aromatic  gums  were  burnt 
in  great  profusion,  for  we  read  in  the  Holy  Writ  of  the  “  idolatrous  priests  that 
bum  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the 
host  of  heaven.”* 

Herodotus  describes  at  great  length  the  magnificent  temple  erected  in  Babylon 
in  honour  of  Baal,  or  Belus,  which  consisted  in  a  series  of  eight  huge  towers  raised 
one  over  the  other,  and  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  identical  with 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  In  the  interior  was  a  golden  statue  of  the  god,  said  to  have 
weighed  eight  hundred  talents  (which  made  it  worth  about  three  millions  of  our 
money),  and  on  the  altar,  which  was  equally  made  of  massive  gold,  they  burned 
every  year  one  thousand  talents  of  pure  incense.t 

Besides  those  deities  the  Assyrians  also  worshipped  their  ancient  sovereigns, 
such  as  Nimrod,  under  whose  statue  an  altar  was  found  in  one  of  the  excavated 
monuments;  and  Semirainis,  their  great  queen,  who  had  raised  Babylon  to  its 
greatest  state  of  splendour,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  transformed  into  a 
dove,  for  under  this  shape  she  was  adored. 

Their  altars  were  not  always  placed  in  the  temples ;  they  were  sometimes  raised 
on  high  places,  a  custom  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  and  further  illustrated 
by  modem  discoveries.  The  priests  represented  in  the  sculptures  by  the  sides  of 


Altar  on  a  High  Place. 


the  altar  generally  have  in  their  hand  a  small  square  basket  of  wicker-work,  the 
destination  of  which  has  greatly  puzzled  the  savans.  It  may  probably  have  been 
used  to  carry  the  aromatic  gums  and  woods  to  be  burned  in  the  sacrifice.  The 
consumption  of  those  precious  drugs  was  so  large  that,  besides  what  the  country 
produced,  additional  supplies  were  obtained  from  neighbouring  nations.  The 
Arabians  alone,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  to  furnish  a  yearly  tribute  of  one 
thousand  talents  of  frankincense. 

Zoroaster,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  undertook  to  reform  the  religion 
of  the  Persians,  and  substituted  the  worship  of  fire  for  that  of  their  various  idols. 
Five  times  a  day  did  his  priests  bum  perfumes  on  the  altar,  and  it  was  their  duty 


*  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 


f  Herodotus,  book  i. 
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to  watch  by  turns  so  that  the  sacred  flame  might  not  be  extinguished.  Zoroaster’s 
doctrines  were  adopted  and  upheld  by  the  kings  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty,  one  of 
whom  is  represented  on  the  annexed  medal,  having  on  the  obverse  a  pyreum,  or 


Susaoide  Medal. 

holy-fire  altar.  But  when  Persia  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  his  sectators  flew 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  Mahometans,  and  took 
refuge  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  where  they  continue  to  exercise  their  religion 
under  the  name  of  Parsees,  or  Ghebers.  They  still  keep  up  the  sacred  fires  in  brazen 
altars,  in  which  they  throw  aromatic  gums  in  their  ceremonies. 

The  luxurious  and  refined  habits  of  the  Assyrians  in  private  life  naturally  com¬ 
bined  the  use  of  perfumes  and  cosmetics.  Their  last  monarch,  Sardanapalus,  whom 

Colonel  Rawlinson  calls  Assar-adan-p.al, 
c-  carried  this  passion  to  such  an  extent  that 

dressed  and  painted  Uke  his  women ; 

•-%  7  -  and,  when  driven  to  the  last  extremity  by 

“  the  rapid  advance  of  the  conqueror,  he 

chose  a  death  worthy  of  an  Eastern  volup- 
tmuy  by  causing  a  pile  of  fragrant  woods 
to  be  lighted,  and,  placing  himself  on  it 
with  his  wives  and  treasures,  was  sweetly 
suffocated  by  aromatic  smoke.  Duris,  how- 
ever,  and  other  historians  quoted  by  Athe- 
nav.ts,  give  another  version  of  his  death. 
They  say  that  Arbaces,  one  of  his  generals, 
having  gone  to  visit  Sardanapalus,  found 
him  painted  with  vermilion  and  clad  in  female  garb.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of 
pencilling  his  eyebrows  when  Arbaces  entered,  and  the  general  was  so  indignant  at 
the  effeminacy  of  the  monarch  that  he  stabbed  him  on  the  spot. 

Great  as  was  the  magnificence  of  Nineveh,  it  was  scarcely  equal  to  that  of 
Babylon,  which,  according  to  ancient  records,  had  a  circumference  of  sixty  miles, 
and  contained  the  most  gorgeous  buildings  and  the  most  immense  riches.  Foremost 
among  all  those  marvels  were  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens  which  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  erected  to  please  his  wife  Amytes,  daughter  of  Astyanax,  King  of  the  Medes, 
and  which  were  classed  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

"  Within  the  valla  was  raised  a  lofty  monnd 
Where  flowers  and  aromatic  shrnhs  adorn’d 
The  pensile  garden.  For  Nebassar’s  qnoen, 

Fatigued  with  Babylonia's  level  plains, 

Sighed  for  her  Median  home,  where  Nature’s  hand 


Parsee  Altar. 
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Had  tcooped  the  rale*  and  clothed  the  mountain's  side 
With  many  a  verdant  wood :  nor  long  she  pined 
Till  that  nxorioos  monarch  called  on  Art 
To  rival  Nature’s  sweet  variety. 

Forthwith  two  hundred  thousand  slaves  nprcar'd 
This  hill— egregious  work,  rich  fruits  o'erhang 
The  sloping  vales,  and  odorous  shrubs  entwine 
Their  undulating  branches.” 

There  by  the  side  of  the  lofty  cedar  grew  the  moomfid  cyprees  and  the  elegant 
mimosa,  but  the  fawourite  resort  of  the  queen  was  the  bower  where  bloomed  the 
rose  and  the  hly,  vying  with  each  other  in  beauty  and  fragrance. 

“And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose. 

The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows. 

And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime  1" 

We  can  easily  conceive  that  people  who  professed  such  admiration  for  fragrant 
flowers  bod  an  adequate  esteem  for  perfumes,  and  that  when  the  season  of  the 
former  was  past  they  had  recourse  to  the  latter  to  perpetuate 
their  enjoyment  of  “  sweet  smells.”  Babylon  was,  in  fine,  the 
chief  mart  for  perfumes  in  the  East,  and  Babylonian  scents 
were  celebrated  far  and  wide.  The  liquid  essences  were  gene¬ 
rally  contained  in  bottles  of  gl.oss  or  alabaster,  and  the  oint¬ 
ment  in  boxes  of  porcelain  or  chalcedony.  The  bottle  repre¬ 
sented  here  with  a  cuneiform  inscription  was  found  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  the  excavations  at  Nimroud.  The  Babylonians 
themselves  made  a  great  consumption  of  aromatics,  for  Hero¬ 
dotus  tells  us  that  they  used  to  perfume  their  whole  bodies  with 
the  costhest  scents. 

Cosmetics  were  also  in  much  request  among  those  luxurious 
people.  Stibium,  a  preparation  of  antimony  similar  to  the 
Egyptian  kohl,  they  apphed  to  the  lids  and  comers  of  the 
eyes  to  make  them  appear  larger  and  more  brilliant.  They  used,  besides,  white 
and  red  paint  for  the  face,  and  they  rubbed  their  skin  with  pumice-stone  to  make 
it  smooth. 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus  narrates  the  following  curious  anecdote,  which  illustrates 
the  manners  of  the  Babylonians.  In  the  reign  of  Art  ecus.  King  of  the  Medes,  one 
of  his  favourites,  named  Farsondes,  a  man  renowned  for  his  courage  and  strength* 
having  observed  that  Nanarus,  the  Governor  of  Babylon,  was  very  effeminate  in 
his  person,  shaving  himself  and  using  various  cosmetics,  he  asked  the  king  to 
transfer  his  poet  to  him.  Artoeus  refused,  and  Nanarus,  having  heard  what  had 
occurred,  swore  to  be  revenged  on  Farsondes.  He  caused  him  to  be  seized  whilst 
he  was  hunting  near  Babylon,  and  having  had  him  brought  before  him,  inquired 
for  what  reason  he  had  tried  to  supplant  him.  “  Because,”  answered  Farsondes, 
“  I  thought  myself  more  worthy  of  the  honour,  for  I  am  more  manly  and  more 
useful  to  the  king  than  you,  who  are  shaven,  and  have  your  eyes  underlined 
with  stibium,  and  your  face  painted  with  white  lead.”  Nanarus,  on  hearing  this, 
delivered  his  enemy  into  the  hands  of  a  slave,  to  whom  he  gave  strict  orders  to 
shave  him,  rub  him  with  pumice-stone,  bathe  him  twice  a-day,  anoint  him,  paint 
his  eyes,  and  plait  his  hair  like  a  woman’s.-  This  mode  of  treatment  soon  rendered 


Asfiyrian  Bottle. 
(Nimroad.) 
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PaiBondeB  as  effeminate  as  his  rival,  and,  some  time  after,  Artueus  having  sent  one 
of  his  officers  to  Babylon  to  claim  his  favourite,  Nanarus  had  him  brought  among 
one  hundred  and  fifty  female  musicians  before  the  ambassador,  who  could  not 
recognise  him,  and  took  him  for  a  woman. 

The  Medea  were  no  less  expert  in  the  art  of  imparting  artificial  charms  to  their 
persons.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropedia,*  relates  that  when  Cyrus,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  went  with  his  mother  to  visit  his  grandfather,  Astyages,  King  of  the 
Medes,  he  found  him  adorned  with  paint  round  his  eyes,  coloiu*  on  his  face,  and  a 
magnificent  wig  of  flowing  ringlets,  'i  he  boy,  thinking  all  this  was  real,  turned 
round  to  his  mother,  and  exclaimed,  in  his  naive  admiration,  “  Oh,  mother,  how 
handsome  my  grandfather  is !” 

The  Persians  borrowed  from  the  Medes  their  taste  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics. 
Their  kings  usually  spent  their  summers  at  Ecbatana,  and  their  winters  at  Susa ; 
the  latter  place  was  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  flowers,  and  especially  the  lily, 
which,  being  called  Soiuon  in  the  Persian  language,  gave  its  name  to  the  town. 
Such  was  their  predilection  for  perfumes  that  they  usually  wore  on  their  heads 
crow'ns  made,  according  to  Diuon,  of  myrrh  and  a  sweet-smelling  plant  called 
labyzus.  In  the  palaces  of  monarchs  and  individuals  of  rank,  aromatics  were 
constantly  burning  in  richly-wrought  vessels,  a  custom  of  which  we  find  an 
illustration  in  the  annexed  engraving,  taken  from  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis. 


IS  a 
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When  Darius  was  vanquished  by  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  left 
behind  him  in  his  tent,  among  other  treasures,  a  casket  filled  with  precious  aromatics. 
Alexander,  who  at  that  time  professed  to  despise  such  luxuries,  had  them  thrown 
out,  and  replaced  them  with  the  works  of  Homer,  who,  by-the-byc,  does  not 


Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  b.  L  c.  3. 
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appear  to  have  been  bo  averse  to  sweet  scents  as  his  royal  admirer,  for  he  often 
praises  them  in  his  poems.  After  the  great  conqueror  had  sojourned  some  time  in 
Asia,  he  altered  his  views  on  the  subject,  for  Atheuseus  tells  us  that  he  used  to 
have  the  floor  sprinkled  with  exquisite  perfumes,  and  fragrant  resins  and  myrrh 
were  burnt  before  him,  with  other  kind  of  incense.* 

The  greatest  admirer  of  perfumes,  however,  among  ancient  Auatic  monarchs, 
seems  to  have  been  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  the  Illustrious,t  King  of  Syria,  who 
once  held  some  games  at  Daphne,  where  scents  played  a  most  important  part. 

In  one  of  the  processions  that  took  place  there  were  two  hundred  women 
sprinkling  every  one  with  perfumes  out  of  golden  watering-pots.^  In  another, 
marched  boys  in  purple  tunics,  bearing  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  and  saffron  on 
golden  dishes,  and  after  them  came  two  incense-bumers  made  of  ivy- wood,  covered 
with  gold,  six  cubits  in  height,  and  a  large  square  golden  altar  in  the  middle  of 
them.  Every  one  who  came  into  the  gymnasium  was  anointed  with  some  perfume 
contained  in  gold  dishes.  There  were  fifteen  of  these  dishes,  each  holding  different 
scents,  such  as  raffron,  cinnamon,  spikenard,  fenugreek,  amaracus  lilies,  &c. 
Thousands  of  guests  were  invited,  and  after  being  richly  feasted  were  sent  away 
with  crowns  of  myrrh  and  frankincense. 

The  same  king  was  once  bathing  in  the  public  baths,  when  some  private 
person,  attracted  by  the  fragrant  odour  which  he  shed  around  him,  accosted 
him,  saying,  “  You  are  a  happy  man,  0  king :  you  smell  in  a  most  costly  manner.” 
Antiochus,  being  much  pleased  with  the  remark,  replied,  I  will  give  you  as  much 
ns  you  can  desire  of  this  perfume.”  He  then  ordered  a  large  ewer  of  thick  unguent 
to  be  poured  over  his  head,  and  a  multitude  of  poor  people  soon  collected  around 
him  to  gather  what  was  spilled.  This  caused  the  king  infinite  amusement,  but  it 
made  the  place  so  greasy  that  he  slipped  and  fell  on  his  royal  back  in  a  most 
undignified  manner,  which  put  an  end  to  his  merriment. 

All  other  Asiatic  nations  made  great  use  of  perfumes,  and  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  toilet ;  but  none,  perhaps,  exceeded  in  that  taste  the  Lydians,  who 
were  most  effeminate,  and  whom  Xenophanes  describes  as 

“Boasting  of  hair  laxnrionsly  dress’d, 

Dripping  with  costly  and  sweet  smelling  oils.” 

The  Egyptian  custom  of  embalming  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  practised  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  Assyrians  or  Babylonians.  Herodotus  says  that  the  latter 
preserved  the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  honey,  but  this  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  without  the  admixture  of  some  aromatic  substances.  M.  Botta  found 
a  great  number  of  funereal  urns  at  Nineveh  which  only  contained  fragments  of 
bones,  the  bodies  having  been  transformed  into  clay. 

No  ancient  nation  devoted  such  care  to  the  hair  and  beard  as  the  Assyrians. 
The  mass  of  luxuriant  curls  falling  over  the  shoulders  and  the  elaborately- plaited 
beard  are  so  familiar  to  those  who  have  visited  our  museums  that  I  need  not  give 
any  enlarged  description  of  this  fashion.  The  kings  usually  had  gold  thread  inter¬ 
woven  with  their  beard,  which,  contrasting  with  its  dark  hue,  had  a  most  brilliant 
effect.  Their  head-dress  was  of  a  semi-conical  form,  and  enriched  with  pearls  and 
jewels.  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  wear  the  tiara,  but  he  is  represented 


Atheiuens  DeipnosophiiU,  b.  xii.  f  AtheneDoa  calls  him  derisirely  Epimanes,  or  the  Mad. 
^  This  enstom  is  still  practised  in  the  East. 
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CyruB'  Head-dress. 
(Persepolis.) 


on  a  monument  at  Persepolis  with  a  most  peculiar  head- 
O  O  O  dress,  which,  if  ornamental,  must  have  been  somewhat  in- 

f  convenient,  as  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  annexed 

engraving. 

Ladies  had  their  hair  flowing  in  long  ringlets  over  their 
shoulders,  and  simply  confined  by  a  band  roimd  the  head, 
as  shown  here.  They  wore  massive  earrings  and  a  profusion 
of  jewels,  and  were  mostly  pretty.  Those,  however,  who 
had  not  been  favoured  with  Nature’s  gifts  did  not  on  that 
account  remain  single ;  for,  by  a  very  curious  custom  estab- 
Cyms' Head-dress.  lished  at  Babylon,  all  marriageable  girls  were  assembled 

(Persepolis.)  together  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  rich  suitors  selected 

first  the  handsomest  brides,  and  paid  down  a 
dowry,  which  was  given  to  the  ugly  maids, 
who  by  means  of  this  easily  foimd  husbands 

among  the  young  men  who  needed  money.  U 

AH  the  Asiatic  people  attached  the  greatest  wp 

value  to  their  hair,  and  well  did  Mausolus,  fW,' 

King  of  Caria,  turn  this  fondness  to  account  iMjK  | 
when  he  resorted  to  the  following  stratagem  I 

to  replenish  his  impoverished  exchequer: —  11^  Jig 

Having  first  had  a  quantity  of  wigs  manu-  mJtw  n^}\\ 

factored  and  carefully  stored  in  the  royal  flLll 

warehouses,  he  published  an  edict  compelling 

all  his  subjects  to  have  their  heads  shaved.  Uab^onian  Ladies.  ^ 

The  unfortunates  had  to  submit,  and  when, 

a  few  days  after,  the  monarch's  agents  went  round  offering  them  the  perukes 
destined  to  cover  their  denuded  polls,  they  were  glad  to  buy  them  at  any  price. 
No  wonder  that  Artemisia  could  not  console  herself  for  the  loss  of  such  a  clever 
husband,  and  that,  not  satisfied  with  drinking  his  ashes  every  day  mixed  with  her 
wine,  she  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  state  in  erecting  to  his  manes  a  splendid 
monument,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 


Uabylonlan  Ladies. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

MRS.  ARUNDEL’S  VICTOET. 

“  None  on  earth  bat  yon  could  win  it  from  me ; 

Beceive  the  gift  of  my  eternal  lore !” 

Catherine  leant  back  in  the  carriage,  and  strove  in  vain  to  hide  from  herself 
the  sinking  of  heart  that  oppressed  her.  “  What  have  I  done?”  she  said.  Then 
her  thoughts  grew  confused  as  she  endeavoured  painfully  to  remember  her  own 
words,  and  recall  the  language  of  Monro’s  short,  abrupt  sentence. 

“  Oh,  if  he  had  only  asked  me  to  forgive  him !”  she  cried  as  she  wrung  her  hands. 
“  But  no ;  he  spoke  proudly,  as  if  he  were  overcoming  some  scruples  in  addressing 
me,  and  as  if  /  had  given  him  as  great  a  pain  as  that  with  which  he  has  afflicted 
me.” 

She  pressed  both  her  hands  on  her  brow,  and  leaning  forward,  kept  quite  still, 
as  if  by  that  mockery  of  rest  she  would  fain  quiet  the  gnawing  pain  and  confused 
battle  of  her  anguish.  Yet  through  her  misery  there  broke  continually  one  whisper 
that  brought  a  bound  of  joy  with  it,  and  calmed  the  tumult  for  a  moment.  “  He 
said  he  loved  me.”  And  then  like  a  rushing  wave  back  rolled  the  heavy  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  past  untruth,  his  desertion,  his  worldly  engagement  to  Maude.  And 
as  the  bitter  words  of  her  rejection  fell  distinctly  and  coldly  into  her  memory,  she 
acknowledged,  with  a  deadly  shiver  of  pain,  that  she  had  done  well. 

Again  she  leant  forward,  lower  and  lower,  till,  unable  to  bear  more,  she  sank 
on  her  knees,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her  arms,  strove  to  shut  out  thought  and 
feeling  in  darkness.  No  tears  came  to  her  relief,  for  tears  are  rest,  and  in  the 
raging  battle  we  cannot  stay  to  weep. 

Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped. 

Catherine  started  up.  “  What  are  you  stopping  here  for  ?  This  is  not  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Go  on  !”  she  cried  impatiently.  The  cessation  of  movement  irritated  her. 
She  wanted  to  go  on,  on,  on,  without  ceasing.  To  stay  still  was  madness. 

The  lamps  are  out,  madam,”  said  the  servant ;  “  but  it  will  not  take  long  to 
light  them.” 

While  he  was  arranging  the  lamps,  a  carriage  passed  them  at  full  speed,  going 
at  a  rate  seldom  seen  in  France. 

“  Those  folks  have  been  trying  to  overtake  us  tbis  good  bit,”  said  the  man  to 
the  coachman.  “  They’ve  got  first  now,  at  any  rate.” 

“  Wait  awhile,”  said  the  coachman,  “  till  we  start  off  again.  French  cattle 
aint  going  to  keep  ahead  of  me,  don’t  think  that.” 

Catherine  listened  to  this  dialogue  as  people  under  any  great  tension  of  mind 
often  do  listen  to  things  the  most  irrelevant  to  their  own  thoughts.  She  even 
looked  out  for  the  other  carriage,  but  it  was  not  visible.  Apparently  there  were 
other  English  horses  on  the  road  besides  hers  that  night,  for  the  strangers  had  taken 
the  lead  and  kept  it. 

Again  she  sank  down  in  the  old  posture,  and  forgot  all  save  that  she  was  flying 
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away  from  some  great  sorrow  that  was  still  here,  all  around  her,  pressing  her  to 
the  earth. 

She  began  to  think  her  burden  was  too  great  to  bear,  and  she  had  done  wrong 
in  accepting  this  load  of  misery. 

“  With  my  own  hand  I  have  thrust  away  happiness.  Are  we  all  perfect  ?  I 
might  have  taken  his  love  as  it  was.  There  are  shiidows  in  the  brightest  sunlight. 
But  for  my  own  cruel  words  he  might  be  even  now  by  my  side.” 

As  this  thought  struck  her,  and  a  sense  of  the  happiness  it  would  be  stole  over 
her,  her  desolation  darkened  around  her,  and  her  loneliness  crept  over  her  like  a 
cold  breath. 

Here  are  the  lights  of  Versailles.  And  Catherine  sprang  from  her  knees  as  the 
servant  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  said — 

1  suppose,  ma’am,  they  expected  us,  as  I  sec  the  servants  are  up,  and  there 
are  lights  in  the  drawing-room.” 

She  alighted.  She  got  into  the  hall,  and,  giddy  and  faint,  fell  forward  into  the 
arms  of  Mrs.  Arundel !  The  kind-hearted  little  spider  held  her  closely,  and  drew 
her  into  the  drawing-room. 

“  You  are  cold  as  ice !”  she  cried.  “  There,  never  mind  the  trouble  you  have 
given  me  in  coming  after  you.  I  forgive  you  all.  I  have  something  for  you. 
Here,  read  this  instantly.” 

She  put  into  Catherine’s  hands  a  letter.  The  well-known  writing,  not  seen  for 
years,  flashed  warm  and  bright  before  her  eyes  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  She  tore 
open  the  envelope ;  nothing  inside  save  Lady  Cloverhill’s  letter  of  long  explanation. 
Catherine  read,  and  her  heart  smote  her  like  a  knife.  She  stood  up  trembling. 

“  Monro !  Monro !  my  own  Monro !  Oh,  what  he  must  have  suffered !” 

“  1  am  glad  you  are  coming  back  to  your  senses,”  said  the  little  spider,  nodding 
her  head ;  “  but  it’s  too  late,  my  dear.” 

Catherine  was  crying,  part  in  joy,  part  in  sorrow. 

“  Too  late !”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Yes.  Eyrecourt,  poor  fellow,  has  been  to  my  house  to  give  me  that  for  you, 
and — and  he  goes  to  England  to-morrow  morning — that  is,  this  morning,  you 
know.” 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Arundel,  I’ll  go  back  to  Paris  directly !  You’ll  come  with  me  ?” 

“  Impossible,  my  dear.  I’m  dead  tired,  the  horses  arc  dead  beat,  the  servants 
knocked  up,  and  no  train  for  hours.” 

“  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?”  cried  Catherine. 

“  Why,  what  do  you  want  to  do?”  asked  the  mischievous  little  woman.  “  She’s 
in  a  delightful  state  of  mind,”  she  said  to  herself.  Keally,  it’s  very  amusing.” 

“  I  want  to  tell  him - ”  began  Catherine. 

“  My  dear,  it  is  of  no  use,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Arundel.  “  You  may  tell  him 
you  were  so  stupid  you  couldn’t  understand  anything,  and  you  were  so  obstinate 
you  wouldn’t  understand  anything ;  that  won’t  make  him  say  again  what  he  said 
last  night.” 

“  No  ?”  said  Catherine  faintly. 

“  No,  my  dear.  He  told  me  that  your  great  wealth  was  an  insuperable  objection 
to  him ;  and  although  he  had  never  thought  of  it  in  the  flrst  early  days  of  your  old 
engagement,  yet  now,  when  you  suspected  him  of  the  double  meanness  of  deserting 
you  in  distress,  to  return  to  you  in  prosperity,  he  felt  himself  in  too  painful  a 
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position  to  renew  his  proposals.  He  sent  you  Lady  Cloverhill's  letter,  because  he 
could  no  longer  endure,  he  said,  to  remain  in  your  memory  in  a  shape  he  never 
wore.  ‘  I  was  content  to  suffer  the  pain  of  losing  her  esteem,  while  I  believed 
better  thoughts  of  me  might  ruffle  her  peace ;  but  now  that  I  know  all’ — (you  see, 
we’ve  let  him  into  the  whole  secret  of  that  romantic  blunder  of  yours) — *  let  mo 
give  her  also  full  explanations  of  the  past,  and  have  the  one  consolation  of  returning 
to  her  esteem,  though  I  renounce  her  love.*  These  were  about  his  words,  my  dear ; 
but  as  to  giving  you  the  cut-up  expression  of  his  countenance,  or  his  lachrymose 
tone  of  voice,  of  course,  that’s  beyond  my  skill.” 

Renounce  I  Does  he  renounce  me?”  said  Catherine,  standing  before  Mrs. 
Arundel  with  a  very  pale  face. 

That  mischievous  little  spider,  who  was  in  a  state  of  intense  enjoyment,  had  still 
sufficient  conscience  left  to  hinder  her  from  saying  yes  in  words ;  but  she  wickedly 
nodded  her  head,  and  strove  to  change  her  countenance  to  one  of  deep  com¬ 
passion. 

Catherine  sank  into  a  chair,  and  bowed  her  face  on  her  hands. 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Arundel,  is  it  quite  useless  to  go  back  to  Paris  ?” 

“  Quite  useless  and  unnecessary,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel,  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
herself  more  and  more.  “  The  fact  is,  Catherine,  you  must  fling  away  your  pride, 
and  show  Eyrecourt  you  love  him  before  you'll  win  him  back.  Since  he  forgave 
you  your  sentimental  marriage  with  Bartolini,  you  might  have  forgiven  him  his 
unsentimental  engagement  to  Maude.  It  was  but  tit  for  tat,  that’s  all.” 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Arundel,  it  made  me  so  miserable,  so  angry !” 

“  Ah,  yes,  you  were  beautifully  jealous.  You  need  not  have  been  ;  it  was  all 
Lord  Marshton’s  doing — the  odious  animal!  Oh,  what  a  delicious  pill  I've  got 
ready  for  him  to  swallow  to-morrow  I” 

Mrs.  Arundel  rubbed  her  hands  together  and  laughed  gleefully  a  little,  rich, 
unctuous  laugh  that  did  one  good  to  hear. 

“  Now,  Catherine,  seriously,  this  nonsensical  objection  about  your  money  must 
be  got  rid  of.  It  is  all  stuff.  You  have  surely  shown  disinterestedness  enough, 
both  of  you.  Maude  hasn’t  a  penny,  and  Bartolini  hadn’t  a  sou.  I  don’t  know 
what  further  proof  is  wanted,  unless  he  wishes  you  to  marry  some  penniless  out-al- 
elbows,  and  you  desire  him  to  propose  to  Miss  Cramp.” 

“  How  can  you  joke  w'hen  I  am  so  miserable  ?” 

“  Well,  then,  my  dear,  you  must  tell  him  you  are  miserable,  and  you  must  tell 
him  a  little  more,  if  you  wish  to  stop  him  from  going  to  England  to-morrow,  and 
— who  can  tell  ? — perhaps  India  the  day  after.” 

“  No,  no !  Surely  you  don’t  think  that  ?” 

“  I  do  think  it,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel,  quite  seriously.  “  What  can  you  say  to 
hinder  him  ?” 

“  What  can  I  say  to  hinder  him  ?  Oh,  Mrs.  Arundel,  you  are  cruel !  Have  I 
not  loved  him  ever  since  I  was  a  child  ?  Whom  have  I  in  the  world  but  him  ? 
Father,  mother,  brother,  sister  I  have  none ;  he  is  all  these,  and  more  than  all 
these,  to  me.  My  God !  shall  I  lose  him  again  after  such  long  years  of  anguish,  of 
patient  suffering,  of  terrible  loneliness  ?  I  cannot  bear  any  more  sorrow ;  I  will 
not ;  I  should  die  this  time.  I  can  endure  this  suspense  no  longer.  Come  back 
with  me  to  Paris — come  at  once.  I  will  say  anything — I  will  do  anything.  I  will 
cling  to  him  even  on  my  knees.  Oh,  I  cannot  lose  him  again  I” 
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Catherine  sank  on  the  floor,  with  her  arms  around  her  friend,  and  her  face 
hidden  on  her  lap.  Mrs.  Arundel  saw  that  she  was  weeping.  She  began  to  think 
she  had  made  her  favourite  fly  writhe  long  enough  in  the  web  for  her  own  special 
enjoyment.  Many  minutes  ago,  with  a  pair  of  little  sly  white  fingers,  she  had 
partially  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  next  room  ;  she  now  set  this  door  quite 
open. 

“  Go  in  there,  Catherine,”  she  said.  “  I’ve  onlcred  a  cup  of  coffee  for  you ;  it 
is  on  the  table.  I’ll  come  to  you  in  five  minutes,  and  if  you  wish  then  to  go  b.ack 
to  Paris,  I’ll  go  with  yon.  But  you  must  drink  the  coffee  first,  or  I  won’t  stir.” 

She  lifted  the  weeping  girl  from  her  knees  and  kissed  her,  pointing  to  the  door. 

“  I’ll  drink  the  coffee,”  said  Catherine  obe<liently  ;  “  I’ll  do  anything  you  like, 
if  you’ll  really  come  in  five  minutes.” 

She  passed  through  the  door.  Mrs.  Arundel  softly  shut  it,  and,  throwing  herself 
into  a  chair,  indulged  in  a  hearty  burst  of  singularly  quiet  laughter. 

“  There  is  only  one  thing  vexes  me,”  she  said :  “  Fred  has  given  up  too  soon  ; 
but  I’ll  remedy  that  to-morrow.” 

The  back  drawing-room  was  only  lighted  with  one  solitary  lamp.  A  dim,  tall 
figure  seated  near  the  door  rose  in  great  agitation  as  Catherine  entered.  She  gave 
one  startled  look,  and  then  sprang  forward,  crying — 

“  Monro  I  Monro !” 

At  the  same  moment  his  arms  were  around  her,  and,  while  he  bowed  his  head 
to  press  his  lips  to  hers,  he  murmured — 

“  Thank  God !” 

“  Can  you  forgive  me?”  whispered  Catherine,  as  her  tears  fell  fast. 

“  Hush,"  answered  Monro,  smiling ;  “  I  have  heard  all ;  and,  but  for  my 
promise  to  Mrs.  Arundel,  I  should  have  held  you  thus,  Catherine,  the  first  moment 
I  heard  your  voice.  Your  little  friend  was  determined  that  I  should  receive  ample 
amends  for  all  I  have  suffered,  and  she  made  me  promise  to  remain  here  till  you 
came.  You  do  not  regret  giving  me  the  happiness  of  hearing  your  words,  do  you  ?” 

Catherine  for  answer  clasped  both  her  hands  on  Monro’s  shoulder,  and  hid  her 
face  there. 

“  You  know  T  never  loved  Maude,”  said  Eyrecourt.  “  I  did  not  care  then 
what  became  of  me.  I  thought  you  were  married,  Catherine.” 

“  So  I  was,”  said  Catherine ;  “  only  I  am  a  widow  now.” 

“  You  shall  not  call  yourself  a  widow  till  you  lose  me,”  said  Monro,  as  he  lifted 
her  face  from  his  shoulder  to  kiss  it.  “And  this  man — you  did  not  care  for  him, 
did  you,  Catherine  ?” 

“  I  never  loved  but  you,”  answered' Catherine  simply. 

With  how  few  words  they  spannc<l  over  the  great  gulf  of  time  that  lay  between 
this  and  their  last  meeting  I 

“  Well,  young  people,”  said  Mrs.  Arundel,  opening  the  door  with  a  small  tray 
of  coffee  in  her  hand,  “  here’s  the  coffee  I  promi8o<l  you.  Perhaps  you  may  not 
be  aware  of  it,  Catherine,  but  I  have  kept  you  waiting  thirty  minutes,  instead 
of  five." 

“  Don’t  apologise  about  the  time,”  said  Lord  Eyrecourt.  “  I  assure  you 
Catherine  has  not  been  here  more  than  three  minutes.” 

“  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  bring  the  coffee  so  soon,  and  to  bring  it  yourself,” 
said  Catherine. 
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So  Boon !”  laughed  Mrs.  Arundel.  “  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  ia  an  hour 
ago  since  I  promised  it  Are  you  ready  to  go  to  Paris  ?” 

“  Not  to-night,”  said  Lord  Eyrecourt,  smiling,  and  gallantly  setting  a  chair  for 
the  little  spider  beside  his  own.  “Although  we  took  Catherine  by  storm, 
Mrs.  Arundel,  we  will  claim  her  hospitality  for  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  perhaps 
she  will  let  us  take  her  away  with  us  to-morrow.”  j 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

VEUy  HUMBLE  P  I  K. 

Tons  Tavez  rotila,  Tons  Taroz  Tonla,  milord,  Tons  Tarez  voala ;  rela  vons  aiod  fort  bien,  et  rong 

Toilu  ajoatc  comme  il  fant ;  Tons  arez  jastement  oe  qne  vons  muritez.” — Muliire.  j 

Lord  Marshton  to  Lord  Eyrecourt. 

“  Dear  Monro, — I  am  excessively  annoyed  and  irritated  at  your  strange 
conduct  to  Maude.  She  has  told  me  the  whole  affair,  and  I  must  say  I  consider 
you  completely  in  the  wrong  to  notice  so  seriously  such  a  silly  matter  as  her  childish 
flirtation  with  that  inane  young  simpleton,  Fred  Simper.  Pray  come  back  to 
Paris  at  once,  and  let  us  sec  if  we  cannot  adjust  this  unfortunate  little  quarrel. 

“  Your  affectionate  uncle, 

“Paris,  Wednesday.  “Marshton. 

“  P.S. — I  want  to  see  you,  too,  about  Stiffmore’s  election.” 

Lord  Eyrecourt  to  Lord  Marshton. 

“  Dear  Uncle, — ^There  has  been  no  quarrel  between  me  and  Maude.  I  have 
explained  to  her  my  views  and  feelings,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  repeat 
them.  1  am  quite  willing  to  take  all  the  blame  of  this  matter  on  myself ;  Maude, 
therefore,  can  give  what  version  of  it  she  chooses  to  the  world.  Let  me  add  that 
Simper  is  a  very  honourable,  good  fellow,  and  Maude  shall  not  want  a  fitting 
portion  when  she  becomes  his  wife.  My  own  approaching  marriage  with  Madame 
Brentwood  enables  me  to  be  liberal,  and  it  is  by  her  wish  and  desire  that  I  propose 
settling  on  Maude  at  her  marriage  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  1  shall  be  in 
Paris  in  a  day  or  two,  and  will  see  you  on  this  matter. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

Versailles,  Thursday.  “Eyrecourt. 

“P.S. — I  am  sorry  I  sha’n’t  be  able  to  do  anything  for  Stiffmore,  as  I’to 
promised  all  my  interest  to  Arundel.” 

Lady  Marshton  to  Mrs.  Arundel. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Arundel, — Can  you  tell  me  what  is  bscome  of  our  dear  friend 
and  favourite,  Mr.  Simper?  We  are  quite  in  distress  here,  as  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  him  since  the  ball.  I  assure  you  poor  Maude  lias  been  crying  ahuost 
as  much  as  Clementina — who,  you  know,  is  greatly  given  to  crying — and  in  order 
to  tranquillise  her  1  have  promised  to  write  and  ask  you  for  news  of  him.  1  am 
quite  sure  you  know  my  dear  niece's  heart,  and  are  aware  of  her  devoted  attach¬ 
ment  to  our  friend — an  attachment  which  has  led  her  to  reject  her  cousin,  and  to 
break  off  peremptorily  the  engagement  that  existed  between  them.  1  authorise 
you  to  mention  this  circumstance  to  Mr.  Simper,  and  to  assure  him  that  Lord 
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Manhton  and  I  thoroughly  appreciate  his  worth,  honour,  and  good  sense.  AVe 
are  far,  therefore,  from  being  annoyed  with  Maude ;  on  the  contrary,  we  admire 
the  honour  and  rectitude  of  her  conduct  in  refusing  an  advantageous  marriage  on 
feeling  her  heart  irrevocably  given  to  another — that  other  being  one  thoroughly 
worthy  of  her  and  our  esteem.  Poor  Maude  has  just  looked  over  my  shoulder  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  entreats  you  to  assure  her  ‘  dear  Fred,’  on  her  part,  that  all  she 
said  to  him  at  the  luill  was  strictly  true,  and  she  refers  him  to  her  cousin,  who  she 
feels  certain  will  give  him  the  same  assurance.  To  Monro  she  simply  says, 
^  Nobles -e  oblige'  and  she  will  thank  him  and  Madame  Brentwood  when  they  meet 
for  their  affectionate  and  noble  kindness. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Arundel,  I  write  to  you  confidentially,  as  a  friend,  to  entreat, 
if  there  be  any  little  smart  or  irritation  left  on  Jlr.  Simper's  mind,  you  will  kindly, 
for  Maude's  and  all  our  sakes,  seek  to  efface  it  as  gently  as  you  can,  and  assure  him 
that  we  await  his  arrival  here  with  great  impatience  and  affection.  And  with 
Lord  Marshton's  and  my  united  regards, 

“  I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Arundel, 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

''Paris,  Thursday  Ecening.  “Clkmentixa  Maksutox. 

“  P.S. — Lord  Marshton,  who  hiis  been  telling  me  what  to  say,  is  just  called 
away  to  see  a  friend,  so  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  he  is  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
irritation  about  the  whole  matter.  I'm  trembling  so  I  can  hardly  write.  He  has 
scolded  Maude  into  hysterics ;  she  is  gone  to  bed,  with  a  wet  towel  and  hartshorn  ; 
so  is  Clementina,  with  a  French  novel  and  a  candle,  as  she’s  obliged  to  keep  the 
shutters  shut,  because  of  her  eyes.  Barbara  has  lashed  herself  up  into  a  fury,  and 
she  is  lieatiug  her  dog  so  horridly  that  Pm  winking  over  the  paper  as  I  write. 
Now  do,  my  dear,  think  of  the  st.ite  my  menage  is  in,  and  send  up  Fred  to  us  to 
make  peace.  Maude  is  really  di-stressed,  and  thinks  she  has  lost  him  altogether.  I 
never  saw  her  cry  before,  and  it’s  very  odd ;  but  it  doesn’t  do  her  gooil  .os  it  does 
Clementina  and  me,  for  she  cried  and  had  hysteric  fits  too,  which  I  should  have 
asked  Marshton  to  explain,  only  he  has  been  so  dreadful  that  one  hasn’t  dared  speak 
to  him.  Don’t  show  this  to  any  one  for  the  world, 

“  Yours  ever,  C.  M." 

Mrs.  Arundel  to  Lady  Marshton. 

“  My  dear  Ladt  Marshton, — Our  universal  favourite,  Fred,  has  been  staying 
here  for  a  few  days  with  me  and  my  dear  friend  Madame  Bartolini  Brentwood. 
He  was  certainly  much  irritated  by  the  manner  in  which  our  charming  little  Maude 
threw  him  over  for  a  better  parti,  and  although  he  did  not  let  this  appear  during 
their  conversation  at  the  ball,  yet  he  came  to  me  the  next  day,  and  showed  a  great 
deal  of  soreness  on  the  subject.  Since  receiving  your  admirable  letter  I  have  put 
the  thing  to  him  in  a  right  light,  and  soothed  away  all  irritable  feelings,  although 
I  cannot  erase  from  his  mind  the  very  strong  conviction  that  he  had  a  right  to 
complain,  and  show  our  amiable  little  Maude  (she  is  an  especial  pet  of  mine)  that 
she  could  not  send  him  away  and  whistle  him  back  quite  like  a  poodle.  However, 
1  hope  this  slight  lovers’  quarrel  is  over,  and  all  will  be  forgotten  when  they  meet 
on  Monday,  on  which  day  we  all  intend  to  go  up  to  Paris  together.  Lord  Eyre- 
fX)urt  has  acted  most  nobly,  and  spoken  with  great  generosity  to  Mr.  Simper,  so 
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Lord  Marshton  need  not  be  nneasj  on  that  point.  He  told  Fred  that,  seeing 
Maude’s  heart  engaged,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  accept  his  dismission  at  once.  I 
give  70U  this  hint  that  Maude  may  not  at  all  fear  that  her  cousin  will  be  angry  at 
anything  she  has  said.  Have  you  any  commissions  for  England?  1  am  going 
thither  immediately  about  Arundel's  election.  We  are  quite  secure,  as  we  have  all 
the  Brentwood  and  Eyrecourt  interest.  I  did  hear  some  very  young  raw  scion  of 
nobility  was  to  oppose  us,  but  I  don’t  believe  it,  especially  as  I  was  not  told  the 
name  of  this  venturous  youth.  With  many  kind  regards,  and  sympathising  with 
you  on  Lady  Clementina’s  and  Maude’s  iudisposition,  believe  me,  dear  Lady 
Marshton,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Versailles,  Saturday,  “FiNETTA  Arundel.” 

ClIAri’ER  XXIII. 

HOME  AT  LAST. 

“  A  joy  no  anxions  fears  profane, 

A  tenderness  that  feels  no  pain.” 

“  Is  this  the  way  to  Brentwood  ?”  said  Catherine  to  her  husband.  “  I  have 
strangely  forgotten  the  road.” 

“  Please  oblige  me  by  not  looking  out  of  the  window  any  more,”  said  Monro, 
playfully  drawing  her  back  and  placing  one  hand  over  her  eyes.  “  You  know  we 
travelled  on  the  rail  by  night,  and  you  can’t  be  expected  to  recognise  places  in  the 
dark.  Now  I’ve  prepared  a  surprise  for  you,  and  I’m  going  to  draw  down  ail  the 
blinds  until  we  are  really  honu.  Ah,  the  blinds  are  not  enough ;  rest  your  head 
here  on  my  shoulder,  and  shut  your  eyes  till  I  tell  you  to  look  up.” 

Laughingly  Catherine  obeyed,  perhaps  not  sorry  to  nestle  her  head  on  the 
loving  breast  now  so  tenderly  and  dearly  her  home. 

“  Now  Catherine,  my  own  Kate,  look  up  I” 

The  door  is  opened,  and  Monro  springs  from  the  carriage  to  lift  Catherine  to 
the  ground. 

They  are  in  front  of  Morley  Court  1  There  is  the  old  tree  with  its  well-known 
belt  of  scarlet  geraniums,  there  are  the  carved  windows  with  their  clinguig 
creepers  sprinkling  the  grass  with  shadows,  and  scattering  odours  within  the 
shelter  of  the  rooms  loved  of  old.  Clinging  to  her  husband  and  weeping  for  joy, 
Catherine  entered  the  house.  He  led  her  into  the  drawing-room,  and  placed  her 
in  a  seat  by  the  dear,  well-remembered  window. 

“  You  see,”  said  Monro,  in  a  voice  that  shook  slightly,  “  you  have  come  to  the 
West  of  England  instead  of  the  North.” 

Catherine  did  not  answer,  but,  rising,  she  drew  her  husband  into  the  chair,  and 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  beside  him,  clasping  her  arms  around  him. 

There  was  a  world  of  thanks  in  the  mute  embrace. 

“  Tell  me,”  she  said  at  last,  amid  her  tears,  how  long  has  this  place  been 
yours?” 

“  For  three  years,”  answered  Monro,  bending  to  kiss  her  brow.  “  I  bought  it 
at  the  time  when  you  thought  I  had  most  cruelly  forsaken  you — when  I  thought 
you  had  most  cruelly  forgotten  me.” 

Catherine  clasped  his  hand,  and  pressed  her  lips  on  it  softly. 
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“I  cannot  thank  you,”  she  said;  “I  have  no  words.  You  bought  it;  you 
loved  it  for  my  sake,  severed  as  I  was  then  apparently  from  your  path  for  ever 
Oh,  how  could  we  both  have  been  so  blinded  to  our  own  hearts  ?” 

The  world  came  between  us,  Catherine,  as,  thank  God,  it  can  never  come 
again.  Yet,  embittered  as  I  was  by  its  falsehood  and  its  wisdom,  I  never  loved 
you  more  dearly  than  when  I  met  you  at  that  ball  where  1  appeared  to  behave  so 
cruelly." 

“And  I,  Monro,  never  loved  you  better  than  at  that  other  ball  where  I  seemed 
more  cruel  still.  But — well,  I  don’t  mind  owning  it  now — I  was  mad  and  mise* 
rable  with  jealousy  of  Maude.” 

“Ah !  what  was  that,  compared  to  what  I  felt  when  I  went  to  India?" 

Monro  suddenly  chtsped  his  wife  more  closely  to  his  side  with  a  pressure  that 
had  something  of  pain  in  its  energy.  Then,  looking  down  on  the  clear,  calm,  noble 
face  upturned  to  his,  the  contraction  of  his  brow  changed  into  a  smile  as  he  said 
playfully — 

“  AV'ell,  although  I  know  now  I  need  not  have  been  the  raging  demon  that  I 
was  for  two  years,  still  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  really  like  Bartolini.  He  must 
have  been  a  silly  young  man,  Catherine.” 

“  Mrs.  Fred  Simper  is  not  a  very  wise  young  woman,”  answered  Catherine  as 
she  returned  her  husband’s  smile. 

Monro  gathered  a  spray  of  scarlet  geranium,  and  placed  it  in  her  hand  as  he 
spoke  again. 

“  Catherine,”  he  said,  and  his  face  was  ahnost  sad  in  its  earnest  seriousness,  “  1 
thank  God  I  did  not  make  that  wretched  marriage.  A  few  years  of  such  a  homo 
as  would  have  grown  around  our  unloving  hearts  would  have  ripened  Maude’s 
vanity  into  wickedness,  and  changed  my  cynical  iudiifercnce  into  hate.  Who 
can  tell  through  what  a  slough  of  discord  and  of  sin  my  miserable  life,  useless  to 
myself  and  useless  to  my  fellow-men,  would  have  dragged  on  its  heavy  chain  till  I 
lay  down  under  its  burden  to  die?  From  this  lot  your  long-enduring  faith,  your 
sorely-tried  constancy,  have  saved  me.  Never  let  a  woman  be  afraid  to  trust ;  she 
will  win  a  man  back  at  last.  Catherine” — and  his  voice  trembled  in  its  tendemess — 
“  this  little  flower  will  always  be  holy  to  me.  The  sight  of  it,  in  whatever  land  I 
saw  it,  stirred  my  heart  back  to  noble  things,  even  when  it  seemed  most  hardened 
in  the  cynic  wisdom  of  the  world ;  yet  at  times  it  was  very  bitter  to  me,  because  I 
could  not  see  it,  as  1  do  now,  in  your  hand.  Then  it  brought  back  iny  love  in  all 
its  hopelessness,  even  as  now  it  brings  it  back  in  all  its  fulness,  twined  with  the 
memories  of  its  eiu-ly  hopes,  its  disappointment,  doubt,  and  sorrow,  and,  lastly,  rich 
with  its  present  happiness,  promise,  and  joy.  Oh,  Catherine,  my  fiiircst,  my  darling, 
surely  a  true  love  is  a  better  heritage,  even  in  all  the  bitterness  of  its  loneliness  and 
doubt,  than  the  false  comfort  and  bickering  comjmnionship  of  marriage,  unhallowed 
by  affection.  It  is  the  happy  home  and  the  loving  wife  that  are  the  only  true 
upholders  of  man  ;  and  if  he  chvsps  these  blessings  to  his  heart  as  I  do  now,  let  him 
thank  God,  for  to  him  is  given  the  power  to  be  a  good  man,  if  not  a  great.”  ^ 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  happy  teal's  as  she  wept  out  her  thanks  on  he 
husband's  bosom. 

Header,  my  talc  is  told. 
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STAGE  IX. 

Last  of  the  life  stages  in  this  history  of  conveyance  as  illustrating  human 
experience.  A  slow,  quiet  part  of  the  journey  gently  drawing  to  a  close.  Its  chief 
occupation  to  watch  the  swifter  progress  of  those  who  have  started  later  on  the 
road,  and  who  are  all  after  their  several  manners  hastening  to  the  same  goal.  How 
far  off  that  end  seems  to  some  of  them !  how  near  for  us  who  have  long  held  it  in 
view !  Let  us  learn  to  look  at  it,  if  not  with  joyful  recognition,  at  least  with  calm 
and  reverent  belief  and  hope.  It  is  only  for  a  little  while,  and  these  dear  children 
whom  we  have  fed,  and  loved,  and  nursed  upon  our  knees  will  be  even  as  we  are, 
the  hurry  and  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  thronged  way  over,  its  noise  dulled  to  their 
no  longer  too-heedful  ears ;  its  prizes  won  and  spent,  or  missed  and  half-forgotten ; 
its  brilliancy  faded  in  the  contemplation  of  anotlier  light ;  its  companions  scattered 
in  their  journey,  suddenly  ended  before  it  was  half  accomplished ;  all  but  its  love, 
and  help,  and  sympathy  vanished,  like  motes,  in  the  darkening  gloom,  or,  better 
still,  in  the  golden  glory  of  the  evening. 

But  do  they  so  vanish  ?  Alas  I  arc  we  not  conscious  sometimes  of  spending  too 
large  a  part  of  the  evening  of  life  in  looking  back  upon  that  road  by  which  we  have 
come,  and  noting  unthankfully  the  temporary  disasters  we  have  experienced  and 
the  pitfalls  that  we  have  escaped  ?  Have  we  learned  to  remember  the  rebuffs,  the 
rough  language,  the  overbearing  insolence  of  some  other  passengers  with  charitable 
pity  ?  to  regret  their  misfortunes?  to  forgive  them  for  having  thrust  us  aside  into 
the  ruts,  while  they  drove  heedlessly  or  contemptuously  on  ?  If  we  have  so  learned, 
then  our  journey  has  not  been  made  in  vain,  and  we  may  sit  down  thankful  and 
contented  in  its  last  short  stage,  and  find  rest  and  peace  now  that  the  strife 
is  over. 

With  some  such  sense  of  calm,  now  that  the  more  active  duties  of  maternity 
have  been  performed,  our  dear  old  friend,  the  Honourable  Lady  Aster,  bears  her 
age  with  a  plenitude  of  enjoyment  which,  while  it  differs  from  the  past  pleasures 
of  the  long  journey,  is  in  some  sense  superior  to  them  all.  What  that  those  eyes  so 
full  c!  light  and  love  now  gleam  behind  a  pair  of  slender  gold  spectacles,  they  are 
still  bright  with  affection  and  the  glad  good-humour  which  comes  from  a  pure  and 
generous  soul.  Smiles  beam  as  merrily  as  of  old  from  her  round  face,  in  which 
inevitable  wrinkles  arc  scarcely  seen  amidst  that  fresh  colour  that  she  has  never  lost. 
She  has  learned  the  whole  art  of  being  “beautiful  for  ever”  without  the  questionable 
aid  of  art,  and  the  reader  may,  it  is  hoped,  know  a  score  of  women  who  have 
attained  to  this  best  of  all  loveliness,  the  unfading  evidence  of  a  pure  and 
ingenuous  spirit,  the  unquenchable  light  of  a  true  and  faithful  love. 

Be  sure  that  in  this  her  last  stage  she  is  never  without  sweet  companionship. 
The  waggonette  has  become  an  heirloom,  and  another  generation  is  at  this  moment 
seated  in  it  imder  the  guidance  of  the  self-same  coachman,  who  needs  no  powder 
in  his  hair,  for  years  have  made  it  silver-grey.  He  and  the  comely  old  dame  his 
wife  (once  Lettice  Grunsell)  are  favourite  retainers,  living  at  that  old  country 
house,  and  watching  their  children  as  they  curtsey  to  roy  lord  (who  is  no  other 
than  Reginald  Aster)  as  he  plays  with  his  grandson  on  the  lawn.  Time  has  dealt 
very  gently  with  him,  and,  though  his  head  is  bald  and  shining,  and  he  might  find 
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himself  a  little  stiff  on  the  "  trap^”  which  is  set  up  yonder,  he  stands  firmly, 
yet  lightly,  upon  his  feet  as  he  makes  ready  to  bowl  down  the  wicket  which  his 
antagonist,  aged  seven,  stands  so  manfully  to  defend.  Of  all  the  sights  in  broa<l 
England,  this  is  one  of  the  best  to  sec — a  man  who  through  all  the  toils  and 
temptations  of  office  has  kept  his  heart  green,  and  can  even  now  wrench  himself 
free  from  “red  tape”  bonds,  and  laugh  with  the  bright  joy  of  a  little  child.  He 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them  presently,  for  the  voices  of  the  rest  are 
heard  as  they  come  round  the  shrubbery  to  look  for  him,  and  then  they  will  drag 
him  away  to  the  library  to  see  the  great  box  of  toys  that  hits  come  from  grandmamma 
as  a  birthday  gift. 

As  the  natural  evening  falls,  and  the  little  tinkling  voices  are  hashed  one  by 
one,  like  distant  beHs,  in  their  retreat  to  the  nursery,  he  looks  out  upon  the  clear 
moonlight  falling  on  the  trees,  and  smiles  through  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  tear 
to  think  that  Am  evening  should  be  brightened  with  such  a  pure  and  solemn  glory. 

In  accordance  with  this  quiet  stage,  Laura — for  he  calls  her  Laura  still :  there 
is  no  past  to  them — has  set  np  one  of  tiiose  queer  but  comfortable  vehicles,  half 
chair,  half  perambulator,  in  which  there  is  a  sense  of  driving,  by  means  of  a 
regulating  handle  in  communication  with  a  front  wheel,  lliey  are  called  iiivali<l 
chairs.  But  our  friend  is  certainly  not  an  invalid  in  the  sense  cl  being  troubled 
with  any  serious  ailment,  or  any  greater  feebleness  than  is  naturally  incident  to  an 
elderly  lady ;  but  she  is  no  great  walker,  and  has  come  to  regard  the  carriage  as 
an  unnecessary  worry  every  time  she  wishes  for  an  hour's  airing. 

It  is  a  gay  vehicle  enough,  propelled  judiciously  by  a  steady  and  attentive 
footman,  accompanied  by  one  at  least  of  the  fair  girls  who  know  no  better  love  than 
hers,  heralded  on  its  way  sometimes  by  three  or  four  chubby  fairies,  who  gambol 
before  it,  strewing  balls  and  dolls,  if  not  flowers,  on  its  path.  So  let  us  look  upon 
her  at  the  last,  her  journey  well-nigh  accomplished,  her  life  crowned  with  an 
affection  which  death  may  seem  to  divide,  but  never  can  destroy. 

As  in  that  great  outset  of  a  new  and  changed  joiumey,  the  stage  of  matrimony, 
which  seems,  when  measured  by  events,  so  long  ago,  the  experiences  of  both  Laura 
and  Ruth  had  so  much  in  common,  I7  virtue  of  that  human  love  which  belongs 
to  no  especial  station  or  condition :  so  now  when  the  past  highway  looks  dim  and 
distant,  fading  sometimes  before  the  contemplation  of  the  great  unknown  journey 
yet  to  come ;  the  quiet  wayside  by  which  they  both  are  nearing  the  end  is  cheeretl 
and  brigfatene<l  by  the  same  happy  inflaences. 

The  last  stage  of  poor  Ruth’s  life  is  travelled  without  the  companion  w'ho 
had  so  long  sat  beside  her,  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  portal  through  which 
she  must  herself  soon  pass  rests  upon  the  road,  and  the  evening  has  already 
deepened],  the  setting  sun  is  veiled  with  a  dim  cloud  which  subdues  the  light, 
and  leads  her  to  think  of  the  glory  that  may  lie  beyond.  Yes,  her  stout,  strong, 
honest  husband  has  died  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  the  little  ones  (her  grand¬ 
children),  who  love  her,  look  with  a  sort  of  wondering  surprise  at  the  deep  black 
weeds  and  at  her  stricken  face.  She  clings  to  these  little  ones,  not  with  a  clinging 
of  fear  which  dreads  the  parting  with  them,  but  because  they  seem  in  a  dim  sort 
of  way  to  express  to  her  the  end  and  meaning  of  much  that  she  has  done  and 
suffered.  For  she  hat  suffered  as  none  can  tell,  except  those  who  know  what  is  the 
upward  struggle  of  the  poor,  their  daily  fight,  and  constant  care  and  self-denial,  and 
hard,  uncongenial  work.  All  the  results  of  their  cordial  efforts  so  hard  sometimes, 
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and  yet  so  cheerfully  borne  when  they  were  together,  seem,  now  that  her  husband 
is  dead,  to  have  become  manifest  in  her  stooping  head  and  feeble  gait.  There  is  no 
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vehicle  now,  except  an  occasional  cab,  or  a  ride  in  the  omnibus,  for  yet  another 
dear  one  has  made  the  dark  journey  before  her— even  the  pretty  pale-faced 
daughter  who  faded  out  of  their  sight.  They  could  no  longer  bear  the  light  chaise 
and  the  shining  pony  when  she  had  gone.  The  widow  goes  feebly,  and  sometimes 
with  a  crutch  now,  but  not  alone ;  no,  Heaven  be  praised,  not  alone,  for  she  has 
other  children  still ;  one  at  sea,  but  expected  home  to-day,  the  rest  married  and 
making  their  way  in  the  world  of  life.  There  is  still  an  arm  for  her  to  lean  upon, 
a  gentle,  careful  arm — that  of  her  son,  whose  children  watch  her  sometimes  with  a 
loving  pity  which  even  breaks  through  their  clamorous  play  and  is  wonderfully 
touching. 

She  has  been  staying  down  in  the  country  with  her  sister  Letticc,  and  has 
gained  that  strange  comfort  which  comes  of  talking  even  of  the  bereavements  of 
the  past — of  their  father,  and  his  honest,  rough  kindness ;  of  the  way  in  which  he 
became  a  broken  man  when  mother  died ;  of  all  that  wonderful  journey,  with  its 
mysterious  incidents  of  joy  and  afBiction,  in  which  all  of  us  arc  fellow-passengers 
every  day.  Coming  home  again,  she  finds  her  chair  by  the  window  where  she 
loves  to  sit  and  read — the  window  where  the  bright  scarlet  flower  of  the  geranium 
even  has  something  in  it  to  link  the  past  with  the  present  in  her  musings. 

Soon  her  chair  will  be  vacant,  but  the  memory  of  her  maternal  love  will  bud 
and  bear  blossom,  when  these  little  ones  who  welcome  her  return  shall  themselves 
be  sorrowing  under  a  grief  which  only  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Father  can 
effectually  heal. 
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HOW  TO  GIVE  YOUR  SON  A  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

Education  means,  primarily,  formation,  not  information — drawing  out,  not 
putting  in — the  forming  being  the  essential  part,  and  the  filling  of  the  mind  quite 
the  secondary  part  of  education. 

What  do  men  and  women  remember  of  all  that  was  crammed  into  them  during 
six  or  seven  years  at  school  ?  The  answer  will  be,  “  We  retain  the  habits,  but  little  of 
the  knowledge.  We  learned  to  teach  ourselves  in  after-life.  We  gained,  for  instance, 
the  habits  and  the  method  of  geographers,  though  we  have  long  since  forgotten 
almost  all  about  the  heights  of  mountains,  the  lengths  of  rivers,  and  towns  put  in 
at  the  fancy  of  the  map-makers  to  fill  up  the  regions  of  Timbuctoo.  Again,  we 
retain  habits  and  methods  of  calculating,  though  we  have  forgotten  Tare  and  Tret. 
But  as  to  our  History  and  all  the  ologies,  we  can  take  stock  of  all  school  lore  in  less 
than  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  replace  it  all  in  a  few  evenings.” 

Experience  has  proved  that  about  one  hour  a  day— or  certainly  not  mwe  than 
two  hours — ^is  all  that  you  can  employ  upon  any  subjects  but  languages  without 
clogging  and  cloying  the  mind  of  youth — without  tempting  your  pupil  to  register  a 
vow  to  hate  and  eschew  all  books  to  the  end  of  his  days.  As  to  science,  natural 
philosophy,  and  other  subjects,  however  desirable  for  the  man,  they  are  found  too 
unpalatable  for  boys  in  general,  and  the  conclusion  is  this :  if  you  do  not  give 
your  son  a  classical  education,  he  will  only  have  a  charity-boy’s  education. 

Many  parents  would  prefer  training  by  modern  languages,  but  the  truth  is  we 
have  no  such  training  schools.  To  teach  French  systematically,  so  as  to  discipline 
the  reluctant  faculties  of  a  boy’s  mind,  is  almost  impracticable,  certainly  with  any 
schools  that  now  exist.  French  is  learnt  chiefly  by  ear  and  by  memory.  It  affords 
comparatively  little  exercise  for  ingoiuity,  and  does  not,  like  Latin,  compel  any 
nice  discrimination  or  exercise  of  thought.  There  are  ten  thousand  men  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  can  train  by  classics,  and  teach  Latin  and  Greek — there  are  only  a  few 
professors  who  could  even  attempt  training  by  English  or  by  French.  Long 
eaperience  shows  that  few  boys  ever  learn  more  French  by  learning  lees  claasics. 
You  may  send  your  son  to  France,  and  thus  compromise  all  the  tastes  and  habhe  of 
an  English  gentleman,  but  school  French  at  home  is  bad  at  the  best,  and  yon  act 
unwaely  to  sacrifice  classics  for  the  chance  of  a  little  more  of  so  questionable  a 
commodity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  insist,  first  of  all,  on  the  training  of  the  mind. 
Certainty.  It  is  by  the  command  of  attention,  quick  apprehension,  by  memory, 
refieetkm,  and  careful  discrimination  that  one  man  distances  another  in  seizing  on 
the  fleeting  opportunities  of  business,  whethsr  in  the  rivalry  of  the  bar  and  the 
senate,  or  in  tiie  spheres  of  commercial  life ;  and  we  wonH  wentnre  to  say  that  any 
merchant  or  man  of  business,  in  aslecting  youths  for  his  offiee — if  he  only  looked 
in  the  faces  of  the  candidates  and  aaked  a  few  common  questions — would  give  the 
preference  to  public  school  boys,  though  utterly  regardlesB  of  their  Latin  and  Greek. 

However,  as  the  value  of  a  classical  education  will  appear  yet  more  forcibly  as 
we  proceed,  we  will  presume  that  our  readers  are  disposed  to  say — We  now  decide 
on  giving  oim  sons  a  good  school  and  college  education.  Be  pleased  to  inform  ns 
how  to  act.”  In  compliance  with  this  desire,  we  will  proceed  step  by  step. 
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To  Prepare  your  Sim  for  a  Classical  School. — Most  mothers  can  teach  French, 
geography,  a  few  rules  in  arithmetic,  and,  above  all,  Scripture,  with  dictation, 
spelling,  and  reading.  These  are  home  subjects.  You  ought  not  to  expect  the 
foundation  of  such  knowle<1ge  to  be  laid  at  school.  Half  the  complaints  of  schools 
arise  from  our  expecting  mitslers  to  teach  rather  babies  than  boys. 

To  make  the  subjects  aforesaid  tend  to  the  sound  training  of  the  mind,  observe 
these  rules ; — 1.  Set  such  lessous  as  can  be  learnt  quickly,  and  by  one  continued 
effort  of  the  mind,  and  not  wearily  dozed  over.  2.  Two  hours,  and  those  hours 
divided  among  different  subjects,  are  the  moat  that  any  child  should  study  at  one 
sitting.  3.  Never  forget  that  to  exhaust  the  brain,  to  pale  the  cheek,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  health,  is  the  way  to  weaken  the  mind  and  defeat  every  end  of  education, 

4.  When  yomr  child  seems  stupid,  the  probability  is  that  the  parent  is  stupid,  and 
does  not  allow  for  the  nature  of  a  child's  mind.  W^e  say  pan  ut,  because  the  master 
of  many  pupils  readily  strikes  the  average,  and  is  generally  aware,  not  only  of  the 
limits,  but  of  the  peculiar  nature,  of  a  child's  capacity.  Almost  all  the  persons  but 
practical  masters  who  sjieak  of  education  speak  as  of  the  minds  of  adults  instead  of 
the  minds  of  children  ;  they  also  dwell  on  the  things  desirable  for  men  to  know', 
little  dreaming  that  it  may  be  waste  of  time  to  inflict  such  things  upon  a  child. 

5.  Avoid  all  books  of  question  and  answer.  Teach  Scripture,  for  instimce,  by 
rca<ling  and  examining  in  the  chapter.  Teach  Sficlling  by  setting  the  child  a  page 
to  rea<l,  with  attention  to  the  sj>elling  of  each  word.  The  rwult  of  this  method  is 
not  only  a  knowle<lgc  of  the  lesson  taught,  but  a  general  habit  of  observation  while 
reading.  6.  Teach  no  English  grammar,  and  only  conjugations,  not  rules,  in 
French  grammar.  7.  In  arithmetic,  practise  simple  rules  with  gradually-increasing 
figures :  the  object  is  to  train  to  a  habit  of  calculation  and  close  attention,  and  not 
to  hurry  on  to  complicated  sums  of  which  the  pupil  cannot  understand  the  principle. 
8.  The  use  of  maps  should  be  taught  w  ithout  any  learning  by  rote.  If  you  must 
fill  the  mind  to  exercise  the  memory,  fill  it  only  with  the  beauties  of  poetry,  not 
with  the  horrible  jargon  of  “  Murray's  Grammar"  or  “  Valpy’s  Chronology."  9.  As 
to  history,  choose  such  parts  only  as  a  child  can  understand ;  these  parts  are  very 
few — the  mere  anecdotes  of  history,  and  nothing  else.  As  to  English  grammar, 
we  have  the  opinion  of  the  great  John  Ix)cke  that  it  should  form  the  last  part  of 
education  instead  of  the  banning,  and  can  only  be  realised  by  a  mind  already 
matured.  History  proper,  with  the  development  of  constitutions  and  the  grow  th 
of  society,  belongs  rather  to  a  college  than  a  school.  10.  Remember  that  masters 
hate  the  sight  of  precocious  children,  with  furrowe<l  brows  and  starting  eyes;  and 
as  to  making  a  boast  of  the  book-learning  a  child  can  repeat  (the  result  of  his 
own  reading  in  story-books  or  observation  is  another  matter),  true  educators 
know  that  such  exhibitions  give  no  good  promise  of  the  future  man,  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  is  very  often  weakened  by  over- training.  11.  If  you  employ 
a  tutor,  or  send  your  son  to  a  preparatory  school,  select  a  university  man,  or  at 
least  a  public  school  man. 

The  studies  we  have  mentioned  will,  with  many  children  sent  to  school  between 
nine  and  eleven  years  of  age,  not  fill  up  half  the  time  (unless  these  studies  are 
carried  much  too  far),  so  that  Latin  nouns  and  verbs  and  a  good  vocabulary  may 
be  taught  also ;  for,  in  common  with  many  of  our  schoolfellowrs,  we  remember  that 
we  had  made  a  good  beginning  in  Latin  by  the  time  we  were  nine  years  of  age. 
One  great  advantage  of  a  classical  education,  which  few  consido*,  is  this — 
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that  incidentally  it  brings  the  boy  into  daily  association  with  masters  of  highly- 
cultivated  taste  and  superior  cast  of  mind.  The  casual  remarks  and  generous 
sentiments  that  naturally  flow  from  such  men  are  of  far  more  value  morally  than 
all  the  lessons — though  as  to  moral  instruction  and  good  principles,  the  noble 
maxims  and  sentiments  of  Greece  and  Rome  come  like  voices  from  the  grave,  with 
certain  time-honoured  and  eternal  sanction,  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep 
impresuon  and  strike  root  in  the  heart. 

To  Choose  a  Classical  School. — Choose  a  school  which  is  primarily  and 
essentially  classical,  like  the  public  schools  and  our  old  grammar-schools.  Classics 
must  be  the  chief  bu^ness  of  the  school.  As  to  English  subjects  and  “  useful 
knowledge,"  all  that  a  boy’s  head  can  hold  of  matters  addressed  solely  to  the 
memory  may  be  taught  in  the  spare  hours  and  by  occasional  lessons,  amidst  the  wit- 
sharpening  of  classical  studies,  as  well  as  they  can  be  taught  by  exclusive  study  in 
an  English  school.  Besides,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  masters  can  profitably 
teach  all  that  it  is  desirable  for  boys  to  know.  The  principle  of  education  is 
multum  non  multa — that  is,  to  teach  not  of  many  things  a  httle,  but  a  few  things 
thoroughly.  “  Nothing  is  so  prolific  as  a  few  things  known  well,”  said  a  great 
writer.  If  you  teach  a  few  subjects  well  and  accurately,  the  mind  insensibly 
learns  to  teach  itself  the  rest.  Otherwise,  by  frittering  away  time  amidst  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  smatterings,  you  will  fail  in  one  great  point  in  education,  which  is  to  set 
up  in  the  mind  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  to  convey  the  method  of  accurate 
self-instruction.  When  a  man  says,  “  I  never  learnt  anything  of  common  matters 
till  I  began  to  teach  myself,”  an  intelligent  master  will  reply,  “  One  purpose  of 
your  classical  studies  was  to  make  your  after-studies  easy  and  methodical,  for  you 
cannot  have  masters  for  ever.”  We  insist  on  this  point,  because  parents  would  do 
well  by  aid  or  encouragement  to  lead  their  sons  to  private  study.  Parents  may 
also  supplement  the  French,  the  history,  or  the  geography  at  home,  as  they  see 
occasion.  Also,  avoid  all  “  modem  departments”  at  schools,  and  avoid  all  schools 
which  pretend  to  teach  various  tempting  arts  and  sciences.  Such  studies  are  all  a 
delusion  with  boys.  Masters  know  that  lectures  of  all  kinds  are  an  absurdity,  and 
that  nothing  but  what  is  taught  by  searching,  sifting  lessons  is  at  all  suited  to 
boys,  because  with  boys  attention  and  reflection  are  habits  you  must  enforce, 
whereas  all  lecture-teaching  supposes  such  habits  already  formed.  In  a  word,  if 
you  want  the  old-fashioned  classical  system,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  lore  for  which 
you  stipulate ;  but  if  you  want  anything  else  till  the  boy  has  left  school,  you  will 
gain  but  the  sliadow  though  you  sacrifice  classics  for  the  substance.  We  never  in 
our  lives  met  either  the  boy  or  the  man  who  knew  any  more  of  other  subjects  by 
the  sacrifice  of  classics.  “  Why  do  our  schools  teach  Latin  and  Greek  and  little 
else  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  ?”  No ;  because  languages  alone  will  train  the  minds  of  boys, 
and  fail  to  filter  through ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  Latin  and 
Greek  that  the  veriest  dimce  must  carry  into  life  some  valuable  information.  He 
must  know  at  least  more  of  the  derivation  of  words  and  the  grammatical  structure 
of  his  own  language  than  any  mere  English  scholar  can  know,  while  boys  of  only 
average  ability  from  a  good  classical  school  will  also  feel  at  home  with  all  ortlinary 
classical  quotations ;  and  as  to  the  higher  order  of  pupils,  they  leave  school  with  a 
taste  so  cultivated,  and  a  foundation  for  pursuits  of  literature  so  deeply  and  so 
broadly  laid,  as  to  defy  all  competition.  That  oral  translation  of  the  classics  is  the 
best  possible  practice  for  speaking  and  for  command  of  language,  and  also  that 
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written  translations  form  the  best  of  all  practice  for  Englisli  composition,  has  been 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  speakers  and  writers — some  of  whom  in  later 
life  have  returned  to  these  identical  school  exercises — witness  Lord  Chatham,  Pitt, 
Wilberforce,  Sir  S.  llomilly.  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  many  others. 

The  classical  teaching  of  Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Rugby  is  vmexceptional, 
as  also  is  that  of  most  of  the  old  grammar-schools.  Almost  all  the  proprietary 
colleges  of  long  standing  (beware  of  new  ones,  for  it  takes  time  to  get  the  right 
men  and  measures)  may  be  trusted.  The  “  Somersetshire  College”  (observe  the 
name),  at  Bath,  we  happen  to  know,  does  all  that  can  be  done  for  its  pupils. 

The  cost  of  education  at  a  public  school  is  from  1301.  to  2001.  a  year.  The  cost 
at  a  proprietary  college  is  from  501.  to  801. — a  decided  privilege  for  many  parents. 

These  hints  on  the  choice  of  schools  will  suffice ;  but  remember  that  the  clergy, 
especially  such  as  have  been  at  public  schools,  can  always  give  useful  advice  on  this 
subject,  though  we  would  say  avoid ‘limited  numbers;”  there  is  little  discipline, 
and  generally  less  learning,  when  the  numbers  are  much  short  of  a  hundred  pupils. 
Parents  who  cannot  afford  high  terms  should  live,  as  many  do,  near  Harrow  or 
Rugby,  Winchester,  Cheltenham,  Bath,  or  other  places  where  there  is  a  good 
classical  school,  because  for  about  202.  a  year  they  may  send  a  son  as  day  scholar. 
Bromsgrove,  Tiverton,  Bruton,  and  other  schools  have  endowments,  and  many  a 
poor  gentleman  has  thus  enjoyed  a  cheap  college  education  for  his  son. 

Parents  must  be  informed  that  at  all  schools  there  are  boys  who  will  never  take 
interest  in  any  kind  of  school  learning.  My  boy  learns  nothing  at  all,”  is  a 
common  remark,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  the  master’s  fault,  especially  in  these 
days  when  flogging  is  out  of  fashion,  and  no  imposition  or  other  kind  of  punish¬ 
ment  can  ordinarily  be  enforced.  Parents  should  also  consider  that  this  idle 
humour  may  continue  for  one  or  two  years  with  boys  who  do  well  afterwards. 

As  to  private  tutors  and  the  select  few  at  our  parsonage-houses,  first-rate  instruc¬ 
tion  may  sometimes  be  so  obtained ;  but  this  must  always  be  a  last  resource ;  boys 
become  dull,  and  Castalia  grows  flat  in  small  quantities.  Add  to  this,  many  of 
such  tutors  have  no  other  qualification  than  a  small  income  and  a  few  spare>rooms  • 
and  non-classical  parents  (whom  we  chiefly  address)  can  never  be  sure  that  such 
men  are  of  the  higher  class.  For  ourselves,  we  are  very  much  afraid  of  that  little 
hot-bed  of  vice  which  “  the  limited  number” — if  there  is  one  bad  boy  to  corrupt  the 
rest — is  always  liable  to  prove.  Besides,  a  very  good  master  of  private  pupils  once 
remarked,  “  All  the  clever  boys  and  the  healthy  boys  go  to  large  schools.  My 
school  is  made  a  sort  of  ‘  cripples'  home’  for  rickety  minds  or  constitutions.”  And 
what  parent  would  condemn  his  son  to  such  deteriorating  and  depressing  influences? 

If  you  send  your  sou  to  a  good  classical  school,  he  may  proceed  direct  to 
coll^.  He  will  be  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  preparing  with  a  private 
tutor.”  Certainly  there  are  some  youths  too  dull  to  keep  pace  with  their  cLiss  at 
school ;  there  are  oUiers  who  are  so  clever  that  they  are  kept  back  by  any  school 
class.  In  either  of  these  cases  a  private  tutor — if  you  choose  the  right  man,  which 
is  not  easily  done— may  be  of  advantage.  But  the  risk  is  great. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  recommending  a  classical  education  as  superior  to 
any  other,  considered  simply  as  education.  And  there  is  no  kind  of  business  in  fife 
for  which  any  better  school  preparation  can  be  made  than  by  forming  exact  and 
methodical  habits  of  mind.  But  many  parents  foolishly  suppose  that  a  school 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  advance  their  sons  one  or  two  stages  at  the  least  on  the 
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rtMd  to  businen.  Now,  as  to  writing  and  ciphering,  at  anj  good  claaacal  school 
there  is  so  much  practice,  that  boys  who  are  deficient  there  will  be  deficient  any* 
where.  We  have  seen  a  sharp  classical  pupil,  who  knew  nothing  but  the  Knie  of 
Three,  teach  himself  Fractions  and  Decimals  from  his  own  improved  mother* 
wit.  As  to  spelling  and  writing  from  dictation — mere  childish  attainments,  though 
dignified  by  special  mention  in  all  examinations  for  public  appointments — some 
persons  have  through  life  a  difiiculty  in  spelling,  while  we  have  known  many  a 
quick  child  whom  you  could  hardly  puzzle. 

But  how  can  you  teach  spelling  ?  Not,  certainly,  by  spelling  through  a  dic¬ 
tionary.  Spelling  is  learnt  only  by  observation  ;  and  if  so,  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  that  habit  of  minute  discrimination  and  study  of  the  formation  of  words  which 
is  the  daily  exercise  of  every  classical  school. 

It  must  by  this  time  appear — after  all  that  is  said  about  learning  English  and 
not  dead  languages — that  the  best  of  all  English  education  is  that  practice  in 
English  and  that  analysis  of  English  which  forms  part  of  every  lesson  which  can 
be  given  either  in  Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  classical  pupils  do 
not  always  write  or  speak  correctly.  The  question  is,  would  they  do  better  un<ler 
any  other  system  ?  And  are  there  not  dunces  from  every  school  ? 

It  is  too  little  considered  that  boys  at  school  learn  only  under  compulsion. 
Their  habits  are  yet  wayward,  restless,  and  inattentive ;  and  nothing  is  so  little 
like  boys’  nature  as  to  think.  Consequently,  few  subjects  are  found  to  answer  at 
school  but  such  as  admit  of  no  evasion  or  excuse.  Natural  philosophy,  for  instance, 
is  unfit  for  schools,  because,  if  the  idle  boys  plead  ignorance,  and  pretend  that  they 
cannot  understand,  the  master  is  at  once  defeated.  All  masters,  therefore,  trust 
certain  subjects  to  private  study,  well  knowing  that  such  subjects  thoughtful 
boys  can  teach  themselves,  and  careless  boys  cannot  be  taught  at  all.  And  the 
greater  part  of  school  time  is  wisely  bestowed  upon  Latin  and  Greek,  as  studies 
which,  in  the  first  place,  can  be  enforced,  and  which,  secondly,  arc  less  likely  to  be 
snccessfully  pursued  without  assistance  in  later  life. 

At  all  good  classical  schools  mathematics  are  taught  as  well  as  classics ;  and 
those  who  speak  of  the  minds  of  boys  as  if  they  were  equal  to  the  studies  of  men, 
expatiate  on  the  superiority  of  a  scientific  education,  and  suppose  that  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics  should  form  the  principal  studies  of  a  school.  But 
the  experience  of  all  good  masters  has  decided  that  youth  is  rather  the  time  to  gain 
ideas  than  to  arrange  them ;  and  that  one  hour  a  day  for  the  junior  classes  and 
two  hours  for  the  senior  is  quite  as  much  of  the  school  tune  as  can  be  profitably 
devoted  either  to  figures  or  triangles.  For  if  once  you  disgust  the  mind  with  too 
much  of  repulsive  and  wholly  uninteresting  subjects,  you  not  only  defy  all  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  present,  but  you  also  create  a  distate  in  after-life. 

A  cramming  school  is  virtually  a  sickening  and  a  disgusting  school.  Every 
man  who  reviews  the  progress  of  his  own  mind  will  perceive  that  all  his  knowledge 
(save  of  language  or  the  merest  elements  of  school  subjects)  has  resulted  from  his 
own  spontaneous  efforts  and  selection  of  subjects,  as  curiosity  or  interest  excited 
him.  No  school  and  no  master  will  ever  lay  in  for  yon  any  considerable  stock  of 
knowledge.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  proxy.  The  mind,  like  a  gun,  may  be  made 
to  carry  true  to  the  mark  ;  but  knowledge,  like  ammunition,  must  be  continnolly 
provided  afresh.  And  no  education  that  does  not  result  in  a  yearning  for  self- 
instmetion  and  an  appetite  for  knowledge  is  W(H^y  of  the  name  of  education. 
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“He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  desert's  too  small, 

That  puts  it  not  unto  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  M.''—UarquUo/  Jiontrou, 

The  Comtesse  do  Brioncourt  was  a  widow. 

The  Comtesse  de  Briancourt  was  a  young  widow — a  wealthy  widow — a  beautiful 
widow  I  As  it  is  seldom  any  one  woman  possesses  such  a  combination  of  attractions,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  all  Paris  was  eager  to  throw  itself  at  her  feet ;  that  poets  sang  of  her 
charms,  that  painters  lored  to  imitate  them  upon  canvas,  that  “eligible  young  men” 
raved  of  them,  that  gentlemen  “  of  a  certain  ago"  professed  to  dream  of  them  I  The 
Comtesse  de  Briancourt  was  a  celebrity— a  Venus  at  whose  shrine  both  youth  and  age 
were  content  to  bow. 

Youth,  wealth,  and  beauty!  Three  rarest  gifts  of  Fortune.  What  more  can  a 
woman — and  a  woman  who  is  a  widow— desire  to  insure  her  happiness  ?  Youth,  to  enjoy 
the  applause  which  her  beauty  demands  and  her  wealth  extorts ;  beauty,  which  elevates, 
ennobles,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrates  wealth ;  wealth,  which  dues  so  much  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  and  preservation  of  beauty.  I  know  many  persons  who  would  be  excessively 
contented  with  one  of  these  blessings,  to  say  nothing  of  thru.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Mr.  Pope  to  declare  that  “  virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.”  Ask  Amanda  whether  sho 
would  bo  satisfied  with  so  sorry  a  substitute  for  those  dark  eyes  and  odorous  tresses  now 
the  constant  delight  of  Comet  Plantagenet  Jones  ? 

Yet  youth,  wealth,  and  beauty  were  not  sufRcient  to  render  happy  the  Comtesse  de 
Briancourt.  Her  physician  said  her  nerves  were  at  fault.  Her  maid  protested  that  it 
was  late  hours  and  long  dances.  Her  friends  declared  it  was  her  excess  of  sensibility. 
She  herself  complained  that  sho  was  pining  for  want  of  sympathy ;  that  “  in  all  the  wide 
world  there  was  no  heart  attuned  to  her  own,  which  could  comprehend  her  aspirations 
and  soothe  her  sorrows.” 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Comtesse  de  Briancourt  was  in  love  I 

In  love  ?  Yes— for  love  does  not  always  have  that  tranquillising  influence  ascribed  to 
it  by  poets  and  romancists.  Its  eyes  are  not  always  looking  through  rose-coloured 
spectacles.  It  often  breeds  in  the  mind  a  restless  dissatisfaction  with  everything :  the 
heart  having  nothing  more  to  hope  for,  satiety  seizes  upon  it,  and  the  poor  victim  looks 
around  despairingly  for  a  new  excitement.  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  reason  that  love,  at 
first,  is  so  prone  to  verge  upon  jealousy. 

The  sun  was  already  near  the  zenith,  and  its  orient  lieams  were  flooding  with  golden 
brilliancy  the  boudoir  of  the  Comtesse  de  Briancourt,  when — when — hang  it  I  I  knew  I 
should  break  down — the  heroics  always  overpower  mo.  I  moan  to  say  that  it  was  nearly 
noon  on  a  certain  day  in  July,  1754,  when  the  Comtesse  do  Briancourt  sat  down  before 
her  looking-glass  to  attire  her  fair  person,  scrutinise  her  charms,  and  listen  to  the  scandal 
of  Paris  as  retailed  by  her  JUk-de-chambre.  I  know  so  little  of  the  mysteries  of  a  fine 
lady’s  toilette !  Heaven  be  praised  for  my  ignorance !  that  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader 
with  endless  details  of  cosm^tiques  and  pomades,  essences,  patches,  ribbons,  laces,  or 
plumes.  Besides,  as  the  Comtesse  de  Briancourt  never  admitted  the  world  into  her 
dressing-room,  what  right  have  I  to  obtrade  the  reader  upon  its  privacy  ? 

Her  toilette  completed,  the  comtesse — still  attended  by  Lisette — moved  into  the 
adjoining  chamber,  and  surveyed  with  innocent  gratification  the  wonderful  work  of  Art 
and  Nature  reflected  in  the  largo  mirror  before  which  she  displayed  herself.  Art  had 
dono  much,  but  Nature  had  done  more.  Nature  alone  had  given  those  abundant  tresses 
of  raven  blackness,  those  large  eloquent  eyes,  those  rosy  budding  lips,  that  symmetrical 
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figure,  which  combined  the  stateliness  of  a  queen  with  tho  natural  grace  of  a  Greek 
beauty.  Art,  it  is  true,  had  arranged  tho  tresses  with  exquisite  taste  and  draped  the 
figure  with  becoming  robes,  and,  for  my  part,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  lovely  woman 
to  do  all  she  can  to  heighten  and  preserve  her  loveliness.  Her  beauty  is  a  precious  gift 
which  she  must  not  deal  with  lightly.  To  the  world  she  is  a  splendid  picture — a  won¬ 
derful  sculpture — a  masterpiece,  whose  contemplation  has  in  it  a  rare  and  peculiar 
pleasure. 

*  Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man  and  all  his  mind  possess." 

But  while  the  Comtesse  de  Briancourt  surveyed  horself  in  her  mirror,  a  sudden  fear 
took  iKtssession  of  her  soul.  She  called  Lisetto. 

“Lisettel  Is  it  true  ?  Can  it — can  it  bo - ?” 

“  del,  madame,  you  frighten  mo  I  What  is  tho  matter  ?" 

“Look,  look,  Lisette!  Hero— over  my  right  eyebrow,  and  near  the  temple j  is  it— is 
it— a  wrinkkf” 

Lisette  looked  carefully  at  tho  charming  forehead  bowed  down  before  her,  and,  after  a 
pwnful  scrutiny,  detected  just  a  line  on  its  smooth  and  glittering  skin,  as  if  Time  had  not 
had  tho  heart  to  complete  the  envious  work  which  in  some  unlucky  moment  he  had 
begun.  Lisette  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  a  wrinkle  teas  just  perceptible  to  the 
eye  of  Jealousy,  but  sho  doubted  whether  it  would  be  visible  to  the  kinder  gaze  of  Lovo. 

The  Comtesse  do  Briancourt  flung  herself  into  the  nearest /auteuil,  and  sighed  deeply. 

Lisette  applied  to  her  eyes  a  daintily-embroidered  handkerchief. 

“  I  must  marry,"  said  the  Comtesse  de  Briancourt,  “  before  tho  few  charms  have  faded 
which  can  insure  mo  a  lover.  This  wrinkle  is  a  warning  which  I  dare  not  neglect  I  No 
fate  is  more  deplorable  than  that  of  a  ci-devant  beauty  who  resorts  to  trickery  and  artifice 
to  preserve  but  a  semblance  of  the  worship  which  was  once  offered  her  as  her  right.  I 
must  marry,  Lisette — but  whom 

“  Who  indeed,  madame  ?”  said  Lisette ;  “  I  know  no  one  worthy  of  you.” 

“W'e  women  always  fling  ourselves  away,  Lisette;  self-sacrifice  is  our  privilege  and 
our  duty." 

“Nevertheless,  among  the  thousand  adorers  who  live  upon  madamo’s  smiles,  there  may 
be  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  her.” 

Tho  comtesse  blushed.  The  comtesso  smiled.  After  the  blush  and  tho  smile  came — 
a  sigh.  Our  fair  readers  can,  perhaps,  dotermino  for  themselves  what  these  symptoms 
portended.  Lisette  road  them  her  own  way,  and  continued — 

“  I  know,  at  least,  of  one  true  heart  which  beats  only  for  madamo  t — lives  but  in  tho 
sunshine  of  her  favour — basks  in - ” 

“  Silence,  Lisette !  I  detest  these  commonplocos  of  bourgeois  lovers.  Whom  would  you 
have  me  believe  so  faithful  and  disintorosted  ?” 

“  Tho  Vicomto  de  Mauprat,"  replied  tho  soubrelte,  with  a  slight  smile,  and  curiously 
observing  tho  warm  colour  which  suddenly  spread  over  tho  snowy  bosom  and  delicate 
cheeks  of  tho  comtesso.  “  Ah !  ho  is  a  true  man.  Ho  has  tho  air  noble  and  the  elevated 
soul !  Such  generosity !  Such  honour  I  And,  del,  such  a  face  and  flguro !” 

“  Hush,  hush !"  interrupted  the  comtesso,  though  her  sparkling  eyes  belied  her  words ; 
“  let  mo  hear  no  more  of  this  monster  of  perfection.  One  would  think  that  every  one  else  in 
tho  world  was  ignorant  of  my  existence.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  madamo,”  said  Lisette ;  “  there  is  Monsieur  Paul  Duchesne,  tho  fermier- 
ginerals  ho  is  only  sixty,  and  very  wealthy.  Besides,  ho  is  dropsical,  and  is  constantly 
afllicted  with  tho  gout.  Madame  would  make  an  admirable  nurse !” 

The  comtesse  frowned. 

“  Then  there  is  tho  Baron  d'Albret,  who  is  sure  to  mako  a  good  husband.  He  takes 
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such  care  of  eyerything  belonging  to  him  that  ho  will  take  care  of  you,  madamo,  when  you 
are  a  part  of  his  property.  And  the  Marquis  de  Lautrenuais — handsome  certainly,  but  then, 
his  temper!  Mon  Dieu!  I  would  sooner  marry  a  volcano!  But  madamo  is  silent — 
madamo  smiles — can  it  bo  the  marquis  whom  she  condescends  to - ?” 

“  Yes,  Lisette,”  exclaimed  the  comtesse,  with  a  sudden  energy,  “  you  are  right,  it  is  the 
marquis.”  She  continued  to  herself  as  sho  hurriedly  paced  the  room,  “  The  vioomto 
passed  me  yesterday  without  a  glance  or  sign  of  recognition.  Ho  cannot  love  mo  I  Ho 
has  trided  with  my  heart,  but  he  shall  see  how  calm,  how  indiderent  lam!  I  will  marry 
the  marquis,  and  when  I  meet  M.  le  Yicomte  at  court  I  will  annihilate  him  with  my 
superb  disdain.  Yes,  Lisette,  I  am  resolved.  I  will  write  to  my  suitors  and  acquaint 
thorn  with  their  fate.” 

She  seated  herself  at  her  writing-table,  but  her  hands  trembled  and  her  lips  quivered. 
It  was  some  moments  before  she  could  compose  herself  suillciently  to  execute  her  task. 
Lisette  looked  on  in  silence  at  a  drama  whose  purpose  sho  could  not  comprehend. 

The  comtesse  wrote  three  letters— two  of  courteous  dismissal  to  the  fenmer-g^n&iil 
and  the  Yicomte  de  Mauprat  (I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  latter  was  moistened  with  the 
hot  tears  of  wounded  pride  and  slighted  affection).  To  the  marquis  sho  wrote  os  follows : — 

"  If  your  love  for  mo  be  as  true  as  you  would  have  me  believe,  if  your  affection  bo 
worthy  of  me  and  yourself,  I  will  no  longer  refuse  to  listen  to  you.  I  write  in  doubt,  in 
fear,  in  hesitation;  it  is  for  you  to  reassure  me.  I  shall  bo  at  home  and  alone  this 
evening.  “  Melonie.” 

Just  os  sho  had  finished  the  last  of  her  missives,  the  Marquise  do  Nardillac  was 
announced,  and  the  comtesse  hurriedly  intrusted  the  throe  fatal  billets  to  Lisette,  with 
directions  to  inclose  and  address  them  properly  and  forward  them  without  delay.  Sho 
turned  to  receive  her  visitor,  and  Lisette  quitted  the  salon. 

We  will  quit  it  with  her,  for  the  conversation  of  two  pretty  women,  however  interesting 
to  themselves,  has  seldom  much  attraction  for  a  masculine  listener. 

Lisette  road  the  letters  with  the  curiosity  proper  to  a  lady’s-maid,  and  was  ill  pleased 
with  their  contents.  She  really  loved  the  comtesse,  and  had  a  strong  ]>enchant  for  the 
liberal  and  handsome  Do  Mauprat.  Sho  was,  besides,  too  shrewd  a  woman  not  to  under¬ 
stand  that  her  mistress  had  acted  ou  a  mere  whim,  a  momentary  pique,  and  that  her 
folly  could  not  but  lead  to  a  long,  and  perhaps  unavailing,  repentance.  It  was  the  duty, 
she  conceived,  to  prevent  an  issue  so  disastrous ;  and,  accordingly,  sho  placed  her  letters 
in  fresh  inclosuros,  and  directed  them  after  her  own  ideas  of  propriety.  Her  next  stop 
was  to  summon  Francois — a  domestic  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  more  than  ordinary 
good  looks,  between  whom  and  herself  tender  relations  had  long  been  established— and 
despatch  him  with  the  throe  missives,  particularly  enjoining  him  to  observe  in  what 
manner  each  gentleman  received  his  billet.  These  preliminaries  effected,  Lisette  resigned 
herself  to  a  many-volumed  romance  by  Mademoiselle  do  Scuddri,  and — the  Fates! 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  and  from  the  land  of  romance  sho  hod  insensibly  passed  into  the 
land  of  dreams,  when  Fran9oia  returned  from  his  mission. 

Lisette  woke  up  with  a  start,  rubbed  her  eyes,  sighed  deeply  at  the  sudden  overlhrosv 
of  a  delicious  chateau  d Espiujne,  whoso  erection  had  beguiled  her  clumbers,  and  demanded 
bow  he  had  fared. 

He  had  found,  he  said,  the  Marquis  de  Lautrenuais  engaged  with  his  tailor.  Ho  read 
the  note ;  smiled ;  hummed  a  tune ;  twisted  the  note  into  a  paper-light  for  his  cigar,  and 
bade  Fran9ois  inform  tho  comtesse  that  ho  was  going  to  marry  the  Baronue  de  Liancourt 
that  day  fortnight. 

“Execrable  coxcomb!”  exclaimed  Lisette.  “And  tho  fermier-giniralf 

M.  Paul  Duchesne  was  busily  engaged  over  a  ponderous  ledger,  summing  up  his  last 
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year’s  guns.  When  ho  had  finished  the  perusal  of  his  biUet,  he  shut  np  his  ledger,  mhhed 
his  hands,  sprang  off  his  stool,  and  kicked  Franfois  out  of  the  room,  declaring  that  he 
was  the  most  fortunate  of  men  ! 

“  What  hiivo  I  done  ?”  cried  Lisetto,  and  continued  eagerly,  “  The  Vicomte  de  Mauprat  ? 
Quick,  Francois !  What  of  him  ?” 

Ho  read  the  note  with  a  clianging  chock,  and  seemed  incapable  of  speech.  Then,  as 
if  smitten  to  the  heart,  ho  hastily  put  on  his  hat,  took  up  his  sword,  and  rushed  out  into 
the  street — whither  Fraii9i)i3  was  unable  to  say,  but  surmised  that  the  unfortunate  noble’s 
body  would  next  day  bo  found  in  the  Morgue. 

“  Mon  Dien  !  '  sighed  poor  Lisette,  “je  mis  desofe!  I  am  heart  broken !  I  am  undone  ! 
I  have  married  my  mistress  to  a  dropsical  old  miser,  who  will  bo  continually  thrusting 
his  gouty  toe  into  all  her  pleasures!  And  the  unfortunate  vicomte!  so  handsome!  so 
generous!  Francois,  I  will  poison  myself —I  will  poison  M.  Paul  Duchesne  !” 

Let  us  leave  Lisetto  to  the  tender  consolations  of  her  Francois.  They  proved  so  far 
successful  that  she  was  able  to  attend  her  mistress  at  her  evening  reception,  though  her 
brow  was  heavy  with  disastrous  meaning. 

It  was  evening — the  eventful  evening  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Comtesso  do 
Briancourt. 

The  beautiful  widow  reclined  on  a  luxurious  settee  in  that  half-light  which  is  so 
admirably  adapted  to  subdue,  and,  therefore,  enhance,  the  charms  of  an  evening  toilette. 
Her  face,  however,  was  very  pale,  and  her  bright  eyes  ever  and  anon  were  dimmed  with 
sudden  tears.  She  had  already  repented  of  her  decision ;  already  she  regretted  the  whim 
which  would  bostow  her  hand  on  one  whom  sho  felt  she  did  not  love.  The  vision  of  Do 
Mauprat — gallant,  handsome,  noble-hearted,  and  devoted— leouW  obtrude  itself  upon  her, 
and  sho  confessed  to  herself  that  her  choice  had  been  one  which  would  involve  the  penalty 
of  a  lifelong  suffering  and  an  unavailing  repentance. 

Lisette  was  seated  near  her — as  pale  as  her  mistress — half  afraid,  yet  half-desirous  to 
confess  the  deception  of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 

Suddenly  a  step  was  heard  upon  the  8t.airs,  and  the  door  opened.  The  comtesse  s.ank 
back  upon  her  settee,  and  Lisette  resolutely  closed  her  eyes. 

The  new-comer  advanced  with  a  noiseless  stop,  knelt  by  tho  beauty’s  side,  took  her 
band,  pressed  it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  and  exclaimed— 

“  Melanie,  may  I  hope  ?  M.ay  I  trust  to  dosorvo  thy  love  ?  Am  I  not  deceiving 
myself  ?  Speak,  dearest,  or  let  me  die  1’’ 

It  was  tho  voice  of  the  Vicomte  do  Mauprat. 

Lisette  opened  her  eyes,  and  opened  them  very  wide,  while  her  heart  beat  with  a 
sensation  of  intense  relief. 

Tho  comtesse  was  surprised,  but  equally  delighted.  Sho  could  not  understand  how 
BO  fortunate  a  denouement  had  been  brought  about,  but  accepted  it  with  tranquil 
satisfaction,  and  her  reply  to  her  lover’s  impassioned  prayers  was  such  as  to  render  him 
not  the  least  happy  of  tho  trio. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  tho  comtesse  received  two  letters :  one  from  tho  marquis, 
insolent  and  defiant;  the  other  from  the  fermier  general,  announcing  his  approaching 
marriage  with  a  celebrated  figurante,  who,  having  grown  weary  of  her  lovers,  was  now 
desirous  of  uniting  herself  to  a  wealthy  husband.  Sho  wisely  pxit  both  letters  in  the  fire, 
and  in  a  fortnight  after  became  the  Vicomtesse  de  Mauprat. 

But  it  is  not  every  lady  who  has  a  Lisette  to  regulate  tho  delivery  of  her  love-letters- 
Let  not  this  “  owor-true”  narrative,  therefore,  encourage  our  fair  readers,  out  of  fear  of  a 
wrinkle,  to  indulge  in  a  whim,  lest  the  consequences  should  bo  more  disastrous  to  them 
than  they  were  to  Melanie,  Comtesse  de  Brianeeurt ! 


(  m  ) 


THE  BOOK  OF 

Wk  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  general 
pnhlic  of  Great  Britain  is  very  mneh  in  the 
same  chrysalis  state  as  regards  cookery  as  the 
inhabitants  of  France  were  said  to  be  in  Louis 
the  Fourteenth’s  time.  The  court  ate  well,  as 
is  the  wont  of  courts,  hut  the  wealthy  trades¬ 
men,  literary  men,  and  artists  were  only  just 
learning  how  to  dine,  drink,  and  laugh  decently. 
So  Care  me  declared.  It  is  something  to  have, 
then,  during  our  schooling,  good  teachers ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Kirwau  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  who  does  not  range  with  the  incompe¬ 
tent  compilers  of  utterly  impracticable,  worth¬ 
less  books  who  have  during  the  last  ten  years 
deluged  the  country  with  a  mass  of  undigested 
matter,  which  they  were  utterly  unable  either 
to  comprehend  themselves  or  make  intelligible 
to  others.  Mr.  Kirwan  does  not  claim  to  have 
written  a  cookery  book,  and  a  good  many  of 
his  earlier  pages  are  gathered  from  French 
sources,  containing,  as  a  thing  of  course,  much 
vivacity  and  brilliancy.  His  chronological  ac¬ 
count  of  cookery  Ixmks  is  scarcely  "posted 
up"  to  the  present  time,  however,  for  ho  omits 
altogether  the  three  beat  and  moat  poptdar  ^oika 
on  the  household  and  kitchen  at  this  moment 
extant.  These  omissions  Mr.  Kirwau  will  supply 
in  future  editions.  Our  immediate  readers, 
Englishwomen,  will  skip  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  chapter  of  “  Host  and  Guest,"  pausing, 
perhaps,  near  the  end,  to  read  that  there  is 
nothing  in  French  cookery  equal  to  our  barons 
of  beef,  our  noble  sirloins,  our  exquisite 
haunches,  saddles,  legs,  and  loins  of  iSonth- 
duwn  mutton,  our  noble  rounds  of  boiled  beef, 
and  our  prime  haunches  of  venison.  Our 
author  admits  that  in  cutlets  of  all  kinds,  in 
fricassees,  ragouts,  salmis,  quenelles,  purees, 
filets,  and  more  especially  in  the  dressing  of 
vegetables,  we  are  surpassed.  But  wo  roast 
our  game  more  perfectly,  and  can  hash  mutton 
and  venison  butter,  than  the  French.  Few 
who  have  spent  any  time  in  France  will  dis¬ 
sent  from  all  that  Mr.  Kirwan  hero  states.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  been  delighted  immeasurably 
to  see  how  our  friends  from  the  continent, 
whose  names  are  connected  with  this  Magazine, 
enjoy  a  plain  English  dinner  at  the  club  and 
"  at  home,"  and  "  come”  once  and  again  to  th.at 
splendid  piece  of  beef  which  was  pronounced 
tuperbe.  (By  the  way,  there  is  no  reason  why 
on  page  61  exactly  the  same  sentence  should 
occur  as  we  find  at  page  55). 

We  dissent  from  Mr.  Kirwan  when  he  thinks 
there  is  no  cause  for  the  French  excelling  ns  in 
the  preparation  of  ragouts  and  the  like.  The 
fact  is  that  all  French  kitchens  arc  fitted  with 
cloae  stoves — hot-plates — whilst  our  kitchens 
are,  for  the  most  part,  furnished  with  open 
ranges.  Mrs.  Bueton,  in  her  “  Book  of  Mouse- 
hold  Management,”  points  out  that  until  a 
change  in  the  English  kitchen  ranges  is  gene¬ 
rally  made,  it  is  not  possible  to  hope  for  any 
amelioration  in  the  preparation  of  small  dishes. 


*  “Host  and  Quest.  A  Book  about  Dinners, 
Wines,  and  Desserta"  By  A.  V.  Kirwaa  (Bell 
and  Diddy.) 
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Again,  the  author  of  “  Host  and  Guest"  must 
cancel  in  future  editions  his  statement  that  a 
new  cookery  book,  pointing  out  the  distinctive 
merits  of  the  French  and  English  kitchens,  is  a 
work  urgently  needed.  It  teas  needed  ;  and  the 
want,  as  is  nsual  in  our  practical  laud,  did  not 
long  remain  unsatisfied.  The  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  Anglo-Indian  cookery. 

A  good  point  is  made  where  Mr.  Kirwan  says 
that  at  a  small  friendly  French  dinner  there  is 
plenty  on  the  table  for  every  guest,  but  that 
every  morsel  is  eaten  up.  There  are  a  few  good 
dishes  well  cooked,  and  everybody  relishes  bis 
portion.  In  no  particular  does  English  dinner¬ 
giving  need  more  reform  than  in  the  quantities 

fdaced  upon  the  table.  It  is  full  time  the  tables 
eft  off  groaning  and  took  to  a  little  more  viva- 
cionsnees.  Is  it  too  much  to  think  that  if  the 
viands  were  lighter  the  converse  of  host  and 
guest  would  be  fuller  of  the  ajiiritnelt 

We  do  not  quite  admit  that  it  would  be  an 
improvement  in  our  arrangements  if  ladies  and 
gentlemen  left  the  dinner-table  together  to  seek 
coffee  and  conversation.  Till  more  abandon  is 
admitted  into  English  society,  and  more  gau- 
cherie  excluded,  we  do  not  think  this  change 
possible.  And  what  is  to  be  done  about  that 
cigar,  which  all  the  best  men  seem  to  want  and 
enjoy  so  much  7  Poor  fellows  1  let  them  have 
their  smoke. 

A  heavy  blot  is  hit — as  it  has  often  been 
hit  before  (with  apparently  very  little  result, 
however) — in  that  ridicnlons  and  depraved 
habit  of  persons  rivalling,  with  inferior 
means  and  less  mind,  those  quite  above  them  in 
wealth  and  position.  When  will  Mr.  Nnkomnp 
know  that,  when  he  goes  beyond  his  tether 
both  in  outlay  and  ability,  all  the  world  is  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fact  as  if  he 
had  filed  his  overdrawn  account  on  the  railing 
in  Guy-square,  or  written  himself  down  “  An 
Ass"  in  a  subscription  to  the  Sbakspeare  Me¬ 
morial  1 

The  diner  a  la  Ituaae  is  not  a  favourite 
mode  with  Mr.  Kirwan.  Many  agree  with  our 
author  in  this,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  long  maintain. 

With  reference  to  the  lotely-introduccd  custom 
of  the  serving  of  wine,  the  author  thus  feelingly 
delivers  his  opinion  : — “  A  very  bad  habit  has 
for  some  years  prevailed  of  not  placing  any 
wine  on  the  table,  thus  leaving  you  at  the 
mercy  of  servants  who  rarely  come  round,  and 
then  scarcely  half-fill  your  glass.  This  is 
meant  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  French  system, 
hut  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  system 
adopted  in  France." 

The  chapter  on  laying  out  a  table  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  wo  commend  the  following  advice  as 
to  a  dessert,  indorsing  it  as  quite  sufficient ; — 
“  'Two  dishes  of  fine  fruit  for  the  top  or  bottom, 
common  or  dried  fruits,  filberts,  d;c.,  for  the 
comers  or  sides,  and  a  cake  for  the  middle." 
The  placing  of  dishes,  however,  at  the  comers 
or  sides  we  mislike — a  straight  line  down  the 
centre  of  the  table  always  gains  our  advocacy. 

As  to  how  to  choose  fish,  fiesb,  fowl,  and 
game,  this  practical  part  of  the  menage  has 
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been  as  well  done  in  former  works,  and  mncb 
more  folly. 

Like  all  other  good  jndges,  onr  aothor  gives 
the  palm  for  bouillon  to  the  French ;  for  where 
is  to  be  found  in  oor  artisan’s  cottage  or  trades¬ 
man's  villa  the  vessel  of  earthenware — the  2‘ot- 
au-feu — or  the  evenly  hot  surface  to  pot  it  on  ? 
Here  is  the  want ;  and  your  builders  and  your 
architects,  and  your  mistresses  and  your  ser¬ 
vants,  have  not  yet  learned  the  first  letter  of  the 
two  words  “  close  range,"  Ctla  viendra.  It 
will  come.  In  soups  we  see  nothing  to  remark 
on.  Other  writers  have  as  fully  described  the 
theory — which  is  now  tolerably  well  understood 
— of  making  soups,  and  the  knowledge  is 
gradually  but  surely  spreading  through  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Scotland  it  has  been  thoroughly 
comprehended  for  many  years. 

“In  fish,”  we  read,  “England  has  always 
enjoyed  an  admitted  pre-eminence  over  the 
nations  of  the  continent.”  This  is  quite  ac¬ 
knowledged,  for  in  the  freshness  of  fish  lies  its 
best  quality,  and  we  are  fain  to  confess  that  in 
tlie  dressing  of  fish  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  French  cuisine  as  our  author  seems  to 
be.  The  flavour  of  the  sauces  is  usually  too 
decided,  and  the  delicate  nature  of  the  fish, 
bad  it  been  fresh,  is  oftentimes  nudiscoverable. 
Still,  “  De  yustibus"  &c. 

A  chapter  on  “  The  Roast”  is  finished  by  a 
table  of  time  necessary  for  roasting  joints  of 
certain  weights ;  but  in  a  book  we  have  before 
named  the  time  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  every  dish,  whether  a  roast,  boiled,  or  what 
not,  is  added  to  every  recipe. 

In  the  chapter  on  Boiling,  we  meet  our  very 
old  friends  Count  Kumford,  and,  of  coarse, 
osmazone  and  albumen.  We  looked  with  cario¬ 
sity  to  see  what  particular  faith  in  boiling  was 
professed,  but  Mr.  Kirwan  rather  shirlu  the 
question,  like  most  writers  on  cookery,  as  to  the 
placing  in  hot  or  cold  water  the  joint  to  be 
Miled.  Liebig  is  right,  in  our  estimation,  but 
we  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  question  here. 

“  Our  roasting  of  poultry,  though  not  so  ex¬ 
cellent  as  onr  roasting  of  beef  and  mutton,  is 
yet  very  good,  and  imless  a  host  be  sure  of  his 
cook  he  had  better  order  for  his  guest  a  roast 
capon,  a  roast  fowl,  or  a  roast  or  boiled  turkey.” 
Flxcellent  advice,  Mr.  Kirwan,  to  which  we  add, 
“Take  the  first  that  comes,  and  that's  the 
capon.”  In  the  last  page  of  this  chapter  we 
find  the  following,  which  is  interesting  and  (to 
ns)  new : — 

“  Our  neighbonrs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover  are  not  only  very  fond  of  fowls 
and  capons,  but  of  much  smaller  birds.  They 
eat  thrashes,  blackbirds,  and  robin  redbreasts. 
Dr.  Roques,  in  his  *  F ragmeiits  sur  les  Plantes 
nsuellcs,'  thus  speaks  of  this  liking  for  smaller 
birds : — 

“  ‘  The  taste  for  blackbirds  and  thrashes  has 
passed  from  the  ancients  to  the  moderns.  These 
birds  are  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  in 
our  southern  provinces.  The  blackbirds  of  Cor¬ 
sica  and  Provence  are  renowned,  above  aU  re¬ 
nowned  as  they  feed  on  myrtle  and  juniper- 
berries.  Cardinal  Fesch,  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
had  a  supply  every  year  from  Corsica.  One 
dined  at  the  house  of  his  eminence  partly 
because  of  his  agreeable  manners,  partly  fur  the 


noble  and  gracious  reception  he  gave  yon,  but, 
also  for  his  blackbirds,  which  were  of  exquisite 
fiavour.  More  than  one  Lyonnese  gourmand 
impatiently  waited  for  the  archiepiscopal  clock 
to  strike  six.  Then  it  was  that  these  delicate 
little  birds  appeared  upon  the  table,  their  deli¬ 
cious  perfume  charming  all  the  guests.  Their 
appearance,  their  seductive  tournure,  were  also 
admired.  Their  backs  were  garnished  with  a 
small  bouquet  of  fried  sage,  in  some  sort  imi¬ 
tating  the  tail  with  which  they  were  furnished 
when  they  poured  forth  their  notes  from  the  elm 
and  hawthorn.  “  But  what  I”  the  reader  will 
exclaim,  “  you  do  not  speak  of  the  fine  oil  in 
which  these  beautiful  birds  were  baked,  nor  of 
the  agreeable  rdlis,  whose  bitterness  strength¬ 
ened  your  stomach,  while  it  perfumed  yoor 
mouth  f"  Yon  are  right,  judicious  reader.’  ” 

The  notable  absence  in  the  woods  of  Franco 
of  all  small  birds  is  to  some  extent  attributable, 
one  may  presume,  to  this  liking  for  little  birds 
for  the  table  ;  and  the  love  of  the  Frenchman 
for  his  diner  wiU  always  be  satisfied  at  the  cost 
of  robbing  the  country  of  the  heantiful  feathered 
inhabitants. 

In  “  Game  and  Pastry”  there  is  nothing 
noticeable. 

In  Cheese,  Mr.  Kirwan's  palate  chooses  of 
French  cheeses  correctly  the  delicious  Boyne- 
fort.  It  is  of  incomparable  excellence,  and  runs 
Stilton  a  severe  race. 

And  of  Salad,  that  wonderful  addition  to  the 
French  cuisine,  which  monsieur  vainly  endea¬ 
vours  after  on  this  side  the  Channel — what  of 
that,  mine  “Host  and  Guest”  author?  Hu 
does  not  fail  here,  we  think,  and  the  salad  is  a 
test.  This  is  important  and  little  known : — 
“  The  vinegar  used  in  salads  should  always  bo 
wine  vinegar,  not  pyroligneous  acid.”  This 
latter  is  the  usual  kind  of  thing  met  with,  and 
is  abominable.  Chaptal,  the  great  French  che¬ 
mist,  directs  that  “  the  salad  should  be  saturated 
with  oil,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
before  the  vinegar  is  added.  It  results  from 
this  process  that  there  never  can  be  too  much 
vinegar,  for,  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
vinegar  compared  with  oil,  what  is  more  than 
needful  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  salad 
bowl.  The  salt  should  not  be  dissolved  in  the 
vinegar,  but  in  the  oil,  by  which  means  it  is 
more  equally  distributed  through  the  salad.” 

“  The  Spanish  proverb  says  that  to  make  a 
perfect  salad  there  should  be  a  miser  for  oil,  a 
spendthrift  for  vine)^ar,  a  wise  man  for  salt, 
and  a  madc.ap  to  stir  the  ingredients  up  and 
mix  them  well  together.  The  proverb  is  perfect 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  member  of  the 
sentence.  A  patient  and  discreet  man,  a  pains¬ 
taking  and  careful  man  or  woman,  shomd  be 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  mixing  the  salad  with 
its  seasoning.  And  the  French  say,  ‘  U  fant 
bicn  fatigner  la  salade.’  ” 

The  Dessert,  Ices,  and  Beverages  wo  must 
leave  to  discuss  at  another  opportunity.  Onr 
pages  are  fuU,  and,  so  far,  we  thank  Mr.  Kir¬ 
wan  for  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  in  the 
reading  of  his  book,  which,  although  disfigured 
by  several  repetitions,  and,  here  and  there,  pos¬ 
sessing  chapters  with  very  Rttle  in  them,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Imt  book  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
published  in  this  country. 
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The  transition  from  winter  to  spring  has 
been  very  gradual  this  year,  and  the  demi- 
saiton  garments  hare  been  the  object  of  pecn- 
liar  care.  Nothing  shows  more  the  native  taste 
and  elegance  of  a  lady,  in  the  fashionable  sense 
of  the  word,  than  the  well-chosen  toilet  she 
wears  between  the  fnrs  and  velvet  of  one  season, 
and  the  ganze  and  mnslins  of  the  next.  We 
will  endeavonr  to  give  onr  readers  some  nsefnl 
hints  npon  this  difficult  point  of  choosing  a 
dress  fur  tho  intermediate  period  ranging 
between  winter  and  summer.  For  morning  wear 
some  fancy  woollen  material  is  the  best  to 
choose,  llhere  is  generally  some  new  material 
of  this  sort  put  forth  as  a  novelty,  though 
not  seldom  only  a  fresh  name  adapted  to  a  well- 
known  thing  every  spring;  this  year  it  calls 
itself  toiU  de  Siixe  in  Paris,  and  is  a  kind  of 
stiff  mohair;  it  is  nsually  of  a  sell -coloured 
ground,  in  grey  or  light  brown  tints,  with  a 
checked  or  striped  pattern  over  it  in  black, 
purple,  or  blue  ;  or  cIm  it  is  of  a  light  colour, 
with  the  pattern  of  a  darker  shade  over  it. 

Another  material  now  much  spoken  of  is 
known  here  as  linos  Anglais  ;  it  is  softer  than 
the  former,  and  more  akin  to  a  thin  cashmere. 
Besides  these,  the  monsseline-de-laine,  once  so 
popular,  but  long  forgotten,  reappears  also  with 
a  new  name — -japonaise.  We  bail  its  return 
with  real  pleasure ;  it  is  firmer  than  barege 
and  lighter  than  mohair,  and  nothing  can  be  so 
well  fitted  for  dresses  of  the  present  season. 
These  are  to  be  had  in  all  colours,  with  tiny 
black  or  white  patterns,  or  else  in  two  shades  of 
the  same  colour.  Fine  self-coloured  alpacas 
and  foulard  make  very  distingues  dresses.  In 
all  these  materials,  and  especially  for  the 
demi-saison,  the  dress,  pcdchtt,  and  petticoat 
ore  made  alike.  If  intended  to  be  simple, 
the  dress  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  quilling 
of  the  same  material,  hemmed,  or  edged  with 
a  row  of  worsted  braid,  tho  thinnest  possible 
soutache.  This  trimming  is  arranged  over  the 
plain  body,  either  to  simulate  the  shape  of  a 
round  jacket  with  a  square  basque  behind,  or 
simply  that  of  a  Swiss  ceintnre.  The  boffies 
are  generally  made  with  two  points  in  front, 
and  a  rather  long  basqne  behind,  either  all  in 
one  piece  or  divided  in  two  or  three  points.  If 
the  dress  is  desired  to  be  more  stylish,  the 
qnillings  are  made  in  ribbon  of  a  colour  to 
match  the  pattern.  With  neutral  tints,  such  as 
all  the  variations  of  yellowish-brown  and 
brownish-grey  now  in  favour,  bright-coloured 
ribbons  are  sometimes  chosen.  As  a  specimen 
of  this  style  of  dress,  we  will  describe  one  that 
has  been  prepared  for  a  lady  of  fashion,  whose 
elegance  has  become  proverbial.  It  was  of  the 
new  foulard  called  tissi,  or  span ;  it  is  of  a 
mnch  firmer  and  thicker  texture  than  the  com¬ 
mon  foulard.  The  dress,  of  a  light  maize 
colonr,  had  a  gored  skirt,  each  width  of  which 
was  piped  with  blue  silk ;  on  each  width  also 
there  was  an  ornament  consisting  of  a  quilling 
of  blue  ribbon,  put  on  with  a  heading,  edged 
with  a  narrow  black  Maltese  lace ;  this  orna¬ 
ment  came  np  in  a  carved  line  to  about  a  third 


of  the  length  of  the  skirt.  The  body  and  sleeves 
were  also  piped  with  blue  silk ;  the  body  was 
plain,  aud  fastened  with  blue  silk  buttons  ;  the 
waist  was  round,  aud  a  blue  silk  sash  was  worn 
over  it,  the  band  of  which  was  narrow,  and 
covered  with  black  lacc  ;  tho  long  and  wide 
flowing  ends  were  also  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
were  tied  in  a  loose  bow  at  the  back.  The  gar¬ 
ment  to  match  this  dross  was  a  short  and  very 
wide  circular  capo  of  the  same  material.  It 
was  pleated  in  tho  middle  of  the  bock,  aud  a 
large  bow  of  blue  ribbon  with  flowing  ends  was 
placed  over  the  top  of  the  pleats.  The  cape 
was  piped  all  round,  and  alw  on  each  side  of 
the  back,  where  it  was  slit  open  some  way  up, 
and  a  similar  bow  of  ribbon  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  slit.  In  front,  the  cape  is  fastened  at  the 
ton  only  with  two  double  blue  silk  buttons. 

It  will  bo  seen  by  this  description  that  round 
waists  are  still  worn ;  many  lames,  in  fact,  pre¬ 
fer  them,  but  they  are  rather  neglige,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  sash  with  long  euds  either  in 
very  wide  ribbon,  or  in  material  similar  to  the 
dress,  and  edged  with  a  narrow  quilling  of  the 
same.  Let  us  add  that  every  lady  should  be 
able  to  judge  which  style  suits  her  best,  for 
both  are  admitted  by  fashion.  A  slight  figure 
is  much  improved  by  the  round  waist  and  sash ; 
on  the  contrary,  those  rather  inclined  to  embon- 
IKtint  should  avoid  them,  and  prefer  the  points 
and  long  basques,  which  suit  them  far  better. 

Sleeves,  even  for  light  materials,  are  made 
narrower  than  ever,  only  they  are  rather  shorter, 
aud  generally  open  about  as  far  as  the  bend  of 
tho  arm ;  the  trimming,  either  quillings  or  plain 
strips  of  silk  cut  the  crossway,  and  covered  with 
gnipure,  are  often  placed  across  the  bottom  of 
the  sleeve  in  several  rows  of  nucqual  length, 
simulating  a  cuff. 

Mantles  arc  decidedly  worn  shorter  this 
year ;  the  newest  shape  is  that  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  with  the  foulard  dress — a  circular  capo, 
with  three  or  four  box-ploats  in  the  middle  of 
j  the  back ;  above  these  pleats  a  very  wide  bow 
:  of  ribbon  is  placed.  Li  black  silk  capes  this 
bow  is  either  black,  to  be  worn  with  any 
!  dress,  or  else  it  matches  in  colour  the  dress 
I  worn  with  the  cape ;  this  is  very  new  and  ele- 
I  gant ;  bows  at  the  sides  may  or  may  not  be 
added,  according  to  taste.  A  simpler  style  of 
cape,  or  pelisse,  as  they  are  called,  is  made  in 
the  same  manner,  but  with  a  shoulder-piece 
in  the  shape  of  a  square  pelerine,  and  no 
bows  at  all.  This  pattern  is  also  sometimes 
rendered  very  elegant  by  the  trimming.  We 
saw  one  of  which  the  pelerine  was  covered  with 
a  very  rich  design  in  jet  beads,  and  under  this 
pelenne  the  capo  was  completely  hidden  by 
five  flounces  of  black  lace.  Circular  caiies  are 
also  made  for  the  spring  in  coloured  cashmere, 
lined  with  silk ;  the  ornament  generally  consists 
of  a  thick  ^^p  cord,  which  is  put  all  round, 
and  of  which  large  bows,  finished  off  with 
tassels,  are  made  on  the  fronts.  These  capes 
are  made  in  all  shades  of  grey  and  brown,  in 
blue,  purple,  and  drab.  The  gimp  knot  is 
sometimes  repeated  in  the  back,  out  this  style 
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of  garment  ia  generally  made  aimple;  for 
morning  wear  it  is  longer  and  more  of  the 
bornons  shape  than  the  circnlars  with  pleats  in 
the  back. 

In  ^liU  of  the  faronr  in  which  these  ssreral 
kinds  of  cironlars  are  now  held,  the  short  pale¬ 
tot  is  not  relin^aished,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  for 
no  shape  can  ne  with  it  in  elegance  and  grace, 
or  show  a  good  figure  to  so  moch  advantage. 
The  new  pattern  ia  made  with  narrow  fronts, 
and  all  the  fulness  thrown  in  at  the  sides. 
They  are  made  either  in  black  silk,  or  in  mate¬ 
rial  similar  to  the  dress,  and  trimmed  with 
narrow  qnillings,  or  more  or  less  richly  with 
gimp  ana  Maltese  lace.  Epaulettes  and  hanging 
ornaments,  with  jet  beads,  will  be  mnoh  worn 
all  the  summer. 

The  Marie  Antoinette  pelisse,  a  sort  of  loose 
paletot,  is  a  fashion  revived  from  olden  times ; 
it  has  rather  wide  sleeves,  and  remains  open  in 
front,  being  only  fastened  with  a  large  bow  at 
the  top ;  it  does  not  come  up  very  h^  in  the 
neck.  This  very  nseful  and  simple  gwment  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  deep  ruching  d  la 
vUUU. 

Very  little  plaid  is  seen  in  the  new  materials 
for  spring  and  summer,  although  it  is  still  used 
in  small  quantities  for  trimming.  Stripes  are 
most  in  vogue  now — stripes  of  nil  the  colours 
of  the  brightest  plaid,  disposed  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  over  a  grey,  drab,  or  very  light  brown 
ground.  This  wide  stripe,  formed  of  five  or  six 
narrow  ones  of  the  most  brilliant  tints,  and 
divided  by  another  stripe  of  the  same  width, 
but  of  a  neutral  colour,  is  the  greatest  novelty 
of  the  season.  Or,  if  this  seem  too  gay  a 
pattern,  then  one  stripe  may  be  formed  of  five 
or  six  shades  of  one  colour,  such  as  purple, 
blue,  or  green,  and  the  other  grey  or  light 
brown,  or  drab.  Moires  antiques  iu  all  light 
shades  are  also  made  with  narrow  stripes  of 
some  dark  or  very  bright  colour ;  for  instance, 
a  lavender- coloured  moire  antique,  with  very 
fine  stripes,  rather  far  apart,  alternately  red 
and  bla».  Satin  strijtes  on  a  plain  ground, 
and  chine  patterns,  are  also  much  the  fashion. 

The  fantastic  shapes  now  assumed  by  the 
ornaments,  whether  velvet,  chenille,  gimp,  or 
lace,  and  sometimes  all  these  united,  are  better 
explained  by  the  coloured  plates  given  in  this 
Magazine  than  by  any  description.  Flounces 
are  only  admitted  in  glace  silks  or  light  ma¬ 
terials,  and  are  genemliy  narrowed  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  qmlling ;  they  are  scarcely  ever, 
as  heretofore,  put  on  stnight,  but  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  curves,  waves,  diamonds,  and  other 
more  or  less  graceful  patterns.  There  seems  to 
be  no  medium  now  between  no  trimming  at  all 
and  too  much  of  it. 

Bonkbts  are  considerably  altered  in  shape ; 
the  top  is  flattened,  the  crown  small  and  falling 
low  in  the  neck,  the  curtain  small,  the  sides 
scarcely  visible.  Wo  cauiiot  compare  them  to 
anything  but  a  shell  of  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
size  applied  to  the  back  of  the  head.  Very  full 
bandeaux  are  required  to  be  worn  with  these 
bonnets,  which  leave  the  cheeks  and  the  ears 
almost  oompletely  bare;  instead  of  blonde  a 
vache  of  ribbon  is  sometimes  placed  inside  the 
bonnet;  at  the  top  it  still  requires  a  good  deal  of 
trimming.  The  assM-saison  bonnets  are  made 


in  crepe,  and  embroidered  with  small  dots  or 
flowerets  in  raised  silk ;  the  top  alone  is  pleated, 
the  sides  are  plain,  the  crown  is  full  and  falls 
in  the  neck.  Flowers  of  velvet  are  no  longer 
worn ;  those  made  of  silk  are  the  novelty  of  the 
season.  They  are  very  bright  and  fresh ; 
double  anemones,  violets,  and  auriculas  are  very 
well  imitated  in  this  new  style.  We  have  also 
admired  the  large  ears  of  Inaian  corn  in  maize- 
coloured  silk,  with  beards  in  fine  twisted  straw. 
These  ears  placed  on  a  Leghorn  bonnet  will 
form  a  most  tasteful  ornament ;  they  are  also 
reprodneed  in  a  very  fanciful  style  in  blue, 
pink,  and  lilac  silk,  to  wear  on  crape  bonnets. 
Fringes  of  light  chenille  tipped  with  white 
beads  are  decidedly  the  fashion;  the  small 
round  voilette  being  edged  with  it  as  well  as  the 
brim  of  the  bonnet  and  the  curtain.  Spring 
bonnets  are  generally  made  simple ;  crape  or 
tulle  mixed  with  silk  is  the  most  suitable  ma¬ 
terial.  For  iustance,  the  front  may  be  of  silk, 
pleated  on  the  top ;  the  crown  in  white  tulle  ; 
the  curtain  also  of  tulle,  with  cross  strips  of 
silk  and  a  fall  of  lace ;  a  bunch  of  silk  flowers 
on  one  side  of  the  crown,  and  a  similar  one  be¬ 
neath  the  bonnet;  or,  simpler  still,  a  crape 
bonnet  with  an  edging  of  hanging  white  bugles, 
and  a  ribbon  plao^  across  the  top  and  fastened 
with  a  clasp  of  mother-of-pearl ;  inside  a  pinked 
ruche  of  ribbon,  forming  a  diadem  on  the  top. 

For  evening  coiffures  separate  bunches  of 
flowers  continue  to  be  worn.  The  fashionable 
style  for  a  bride's  headdress  is  a  small  bunch  of 
flowers  on  the  forehead,  and  another  placed  in 
the  hair  at  the  back.  The  veil  ia  worn  ex¬ 
tremely  long ;  it  is  thrown  over  the  head,  and 
falls  a  little  lower  than  the  waist  in  front,  and 
nearly  to  the  feet  behind.  White  silk,  moire 
antique,  or  poult-de-soio  is  most  suitable  fur  a 
bride's  dress  at  this  season.  We  have  seen  two 
lately,  prepared  for  Indies  of  rank.  The  first 
had  a  deep  puffing  round  the  skirt,  put  on  with 
a  heading.  Under  the  heading  was  placed  a 
lace  flounce  which  did  not  come  down  quite  so 
far  as  the  bottom ;  over  this  flounce  were  ar¬ 
ranged  loops  of  ribbon  at  equal  distances ;  the 
body  was  quite  plain,  with  points  ;  the  sleeves 
narrow,  trimmed  up  to  the  shoulder  with  a 
quilling.  The  trimming  round  the  epaulette 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  consisted  of  a 
puffing  with  a  lace  flounce  and  loops  of  ribbon 
to  match  that  of  the  skirt.  The  second  dress, 
also  of  white  silk,  was  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  lace  flounce,  and  three  separate 
puffings  above  it ;  the  body  had  a  round  waist 
and  a  wide  sash  tied  at  the  back ;  the  sleeves 
were  long  and  tight-fitting,  with  eMulettes  and 
cuffs  of  white  loM  ;  a  ruche  of  time  round  the 
neck.  The  bouquet  is  invariably  worn  on  one 
side,  at  the  waiA 

A  novelty  in  kid  gloves  ia  to  wear  them  with 
fire  or  six  small  round  buttons,  and  coming 
therefore  very  high  up  the  wrist.  The  high 
wrist  of  the  nnder-slecve  then  comes  over  the 
glove.  This  fashion  is  likely  to  prevail  this 
summer,  and  then  ladies  need  not  fear  having 
sunburnt  wrists. 

Parasols  oovered  with  lace,  either  white  or 
black,  will  be  much  the  fashion.  Fine  crochet 
work  and  mionre  d’art  can  be  substituted  with 
admntnge  for  Maltese  or  even  Chantilly  lace  for 
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Utu  pnrpoM.  Wo  giro  the  hint  to  thooo  of  onr 
fair  rMidun  well  Tened  in  the  mysteriei  of 
fancy  work. 

Shakspeare  projects  are  now  occnpjing  the 
minds  of  the  ingenions  men  of  the  day,  and  on 
erery  side  we  near  of  memorials,  sonrenirs, 
and  keepsakes  being  prepared  to  commemorate 
the  tercentenary  festival  of  oar  great  poet.  In 
every  shop  we  see  something  Sbakspearean,  and 
Victorian  London  seems  to  become  quite  Eliza¬ 
bethan  in  its  taste,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  now  works  in  m^inu- 
factore,  art,  and  literature  that  are  appearing 
under  the  prestige  of  the  poet's  great  name. 
Mr.  Eugene  lUmmel,  who  very  properly  neglects 
no  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  oocasion  to  produee  quite  a 
series  of  little  novelties,  and  wo  think  ho  has 
done  his  task  with  much  success. 


In  his  special  walk  there  is  great  soope  for 
the  display  of  taste ;  and  Mr.  Bimmcl  does  not 
lack  this  rather  scarce  quality,  as  he  seems  to 
be  continually  providing  some  new  and  in¬ 
genious  devices  in  the  way  of  sachets,  perfumes, 
lockets,  and  various  other  little  prettinesses  for 
which  ladies  have  characteristic  penchants.  In 
enumerating  a  few  of  his  Shakspeare  keep¬ 
sakes  we  recommend  them  to  our  readers  as 
very  suitable  presents  to  make  to  their  friends 
on  or  about  St.  George’s  Day  next,  the  23rd  of 
April.  First  we  have  the  Bard  of  Avon  Per¬ 
fume,  inclosed  in  a  pretty  box  illustrated  with 
a  photograph  of  Shakspeare,  a  view  of  his 
birthplace,  and  embellishod  with  appropriate 
quotations.  Then  we  have  the  Shakspeare 
Golden  Locket,  a  scented  oval  charm,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  poet  on  one  side,  and  his 
arms  and  motto  on  the  other.  Besides,  we 
have  sachets  large  and  small,  delicionsly  scented 
and  tastefully  arranged  with  photographs  of  the 
poet,  and  quotations  from  his  best  works ;  the 
latter  printed  on  satin.  Pleasant  it  is  to  see 
inch  beautiful  langnage  used  for  the  purposes, 
and  we  think  Mr.  Kimmel  has  shown  con¬ 
siderable  taste  and  jndgment  in  selecting 
well-known  passages  from  the  immortal  bard, 
instead  of  the  sickly  trash  often  employed. 
The  correction  of  a  vicious  taste,  if  only  in  the 
o  legend”  of  a  perfumed  sachet,  is  a  gain  of 
itself,  and  we  may  hope  that  this  beginning  of 
a  good  change  means  the  rout  and  extinction  of 
the  wretched  twaddle  which  has  hitherto  formed 
the  literature  of  perfumes,  sweetmeats,  and  the 
like.  The  prices  of  the  various  Shakspeare 
keepsakes  are  almost  nominal,  and  it  lies 
within  everybody’s  reach  to  possess  one  of 
Mr.  Rimmel's  tercentenary  novelties. 


OUB  COLOUBKD  FASHION  PLATE. 

IIousK  Toilkt. — Coiffure  of  lace,  called  in 
Paris  the  “  Coiffure  Catalaiic,”  trimmed  with  a 
biittorlly  in  front.  The  shape  of  the  cup  is 
nearly  square,  and  it  is  edged  round  with  lace 
put  on  rather  full.  The  dress  here  illustrated 
may  be  composed  of  any  of  the  now  spring 
fabrics  which  have  just  now  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  or  it  may  be  mude  of  silk.  Thu  bodice  is 
high  behind  and  open  in  front  in  the  shape  of  a 
V.  Bands  of  silk  or  ribbon,  covered  with  black 
laoe  insertion,  ore  arranged  on  the  bodice  to 


imitate  a  collar  behind  and  rerer$  in  front,  and 
continue  in  zigzags  as  far  as  the  points.  The 
skirt  is  long  and  gored,  and  is  trimmed  with  a 
baud  of  silk,  covered  with  insertion,  put  on 
straight,  and  over  this  another  band  folded  in 
Vandykes,  hiil/  only  being  covered  with  inser¬ 
tion.  Many  ribbons  are  now  manufactured 
with  right  and  wrong  sides  totally  different,  to 
give  the  effect  seen  in  our  illustration. 

Walkino  Toilbt. — Bonnet  of  violet  silk, 
with  soft  crown  of  white  tnlle,  and  black  velvet 
curtain.  It  is  trimmed  with  plaid  ribbon,  orna¬ 
mented  at  the  ends  with  hanging  buttons.  Dress 
of  violet  silk  (gros-grain),  made  with  a  high 
bodice,  round  waist,  and  sleeves  cot  with  a  seam 
at  the  elbow.  The  epaulettes,  cuff  trimmings, 
and  oniamcuts  in  the  front  are  all  made  of 
gimp,  enriehed  with  black  beads  and  pendants. 
The  skirt  is  gored  at  every  breadth  to  lessen 
the  size  round  the  waist,  and  it  is  tiimmed  with 
a  deep  lace  tloance  put  on  in  a  slightly  waving 
form,  and  headed  by  a  gimp  trimming  to  match 
that  on  the  bodice,  the  large  ornaments  coming 
at  the  top  of  each  point.  Gimp  will  constitute 
one  of  the  moat  popular  trimmings  for  rich 
spring  and  summer  dresses.  It  is  expensive  to 

Surchase,  but  is  durable,  and  can  be  made  to 
o  duty  for  more  than  one  garment. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud  supplies  paper 
models  of  the  skirts,  bodices,  and  sleeves  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  plate  at  the  following  prices : — 
Either  of  the  costumes  complete,  5s.  Cd. ; 
trimmed  gored  skirts,  3s.  each ;  bodice  and 
sleeve,  38. ;  bodice,  2s. ;  sleeve.  Is.  Cd.  A  flat 
pattern  to  cut  from  is  included  with  the  made- 
up  model.  To  insure  a  tolerably  accurate  fit 
it  is  advisable  to  forward  to  Madame  Goubaud 
the  dimensions  of  waist  and  the  size  round 
shoulders,  if  bodice  patterns  be  required. 

OUB  COLOUBED  PATTEBN. 

CcRTAiw  OB  Table  -  cover  Border  in 
Levi.vthan  Work,  Dksioned  bt  Mrs.  Mee. 
— Materials ;  Doable  Berlin  wool  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  shades :  yellow,  white,  green,  magenta,  blue, 
and  black ;  Penelope  border  canvas.  There 
are  several  purposes  to  which  a  border  of  this 
description  may  be  applied.  Curtains  or  table- 
covers  may  be  ornamented  with  it,  and  it  makes 
a  very  pretty  fender-stool  design.  The  stitch 
in  which  it  is  worked  is  the  leviathan  stitch, 
which  we  have  in  previous  nnmbers  explained 
to  our  readers.  For  each  stitch,  four  threads 
of  the  canvas  must  be  taken  instead  of  two,  and 
each  stitch  must  be  crossed  three  times  instesid 
of  onoe.  Worked  in  double  Berlin  wool  the 
embroidery  has  a  much  softer  and  smoother 
appearance  than  when  fleecy  is  used ;  bnt  for  a 
funder-stool  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  the 
latter  kind  of  wool  to  make  the  work  tbu  requi¬ 
site  width. 

Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Gnodge-street,  Totten- 
ham-oonrt-road,  London,  W.,  supplies  materials 
for  working  this  border  either  in  doable  Berlin 
wool  or  12-thread  fleecy  wool.  The  price  of 
Berlin  wool  and  canvas  sufficient  to  work  a 
yard  is  4s.  8d. ;  commenced,  28.  extra.  12* 
thread  fleecy  wool  and  canvas  soffioient  for  a 
I  fender-stool,  9s. ;  eommenoed,  2s.  extra. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


OrES  to  all  comers !— all 
welcome  to  the  best  of  our 
advice!  “  A  cluster,  eh? — many 
to-day,  John?"  “ Quito acrowd, 
mum."  “  Invite  them  in." 

To  beifin  with,  dear  J.  S.  B.,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  your  handwriting  might 
be  improved,  and  it  stands  in  great 
need  of  such  improvement  Practise  one 
hour  every  day;  endeavour  to  make  all 
your  ietters  slope  one  way.  Versatility  in 
this  matter  is  not  charming,  and  ink.biots 
add  nothing  to  the  ornate  beauty  of  manu¬ 
script,  whiie  they  occasion  an  unnecessary  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  writing  fluid.  We  regret  that  the 
interesting  subject  to  which  you  cail  our  attention 
is  one  on  which  we  can  oiler  no  consolation.  A 
young  man  looks  weii  in  the  country,  but  the  reverse 
in  town,  and  causes  his  sweetheart  to  blush  for 
him  I  It  is  very  terrible — much  to  be  deplored.  To 
the  last  quesUon,  "What  steps  should  a  young 
woman  take  it  she  is  in  love  with  a  young  man 
and  ho  does  not  know  it  ?"  there  can  be  but  one 
answer — Make  a  declaration.  The  poetical  form  is 
the  best — 


"  I'm  coming  to  come  to  get  you  to  have  mo ; 

If  you  won't  have  me,  tell  me  so  I" 

As  to  your  lock  of  hair,  Constance  Millais,  wo 
believe  the  coiour  to  be  bear's  grease  or  pomatum. 
That  dark  hair  often  gets  tighter  as  age  increases 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  We  have  a  maiden 
aunt  whose  “  raven  locks"  are  now  quite  snowy. 
From  your  description  of  yourself  you  must  be 
very  pretty,  but  are  you  quite  sure  you  have  not 
made  your  sketch  in  in  a  rose-coloured  boudoir  ? 

Your  lines,  E.  C.,  display  no  true  poetic  Are,  and 
the  art  of  the  poet  is  never  acquired.  You  may 
write  rhymes,  but - 

It  is  plain,  Ldct,  that  yon  have  set  your  brother 
the  example.  Why  should  he  not  wear  stays,  if  he 
finds  any  satisfaction  in  spoiling  his  figure,  twisting 
his  ribs,  compressing  his  lungs,  injuringhis health  ? 
Is  it  either  just  or  generous  on  your  part  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  him  ?  Perhaps,  as  you  say,  he  wears 
stays  out  of  vanity ;  it  is  whispered  that  ladies  have 
done  the  same!  Do  not  meddle  with  his  corset 
'‘Sauce  for  the  goose,"  says  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  “  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

Lilt  has  two  offers  of  marriage.  Happy  Lilt  I 
How  many  Boses  and  Lilies  there  are  who  never 
have  one! — ^bom  to  “blush  unseen,"  and  “waste 
their  fragrance  on  the  desert  airl" 

“  It's  very  hard,  and  so  it  is. 

To  live  in  such  a  row. 

And  witness  this — that  every  miss 
But  me  has  got  a  beau." 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  some  ladies  who  run 
away  with  all  the  sweethearts.  There  is  not  a  fair 
division.  N.  M.  has  five,  &L  N.  has  seven.  Lilt  has 
two — two  real  bond  fide  offers — and  yet — tehold  the 
perverse  nature  of  the  human  heart — she  is  not 
nappy  I  She  suspects  the  sincerity  of  her  wooers. 
Which  of  these  love-lorn  swains  loves  most?  It  is 
hard,  cruel  suspicion,  and  if  Lilt  goes  on  testing 
the  poor  men  in  this  way  very  likely  she  will  end 
by  getting  no  husband  at  all  Say  “  Yes"  to  the 
man  you  like  the  best — “  Yes"  with  your  own  lips; 
take  him,  rest,  and  be  thankful. 

F.  Tcklet  must  excuse  our  introducing  poetry 
which  has  already  appeared  in  print  Dorothea 
draws  our  attention  to  a  shorter  courtship  than 
that  to  which  we  recently  alluded.  It  is  true. 
Hiss  D.,  but  pardon  the  vulgarism  on  account  of 
the  fact  — Lord  £.  was  cooked.  In  the  school 


which  you  mention,  Fannt,  tfirtldslvm  education/ 
is  not  ^ven,  but  the  plain,  practical  rudiments  of, 
sound  learning.  At  present  we  do  not  contem¬ 
plate  issuing  such  a  magazine  as  yon  propose. 
Annie  E.  H.,  your  “Fragment"  is  not  wiuout 
merit,  but  we  have  not  space  for  its  insertion ;  nor 
for  yours,  E.  C.  Annie  de  St.  Roche  must  pardon 
us  for  declining  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
St.  Claire  ought  to  hide  her  blushes  behind  her 
face.  She  is  downright  cruel  She  wants  a  recipe 
for  making  “  a  cutting  remark,  so  as  to  make  other 
people  uncomfortable" — ah,  but  there  is  a  quali¬ 
fication  I — “  especially  young  fops" — fops  who  are 
“always  after"  St  Claire,  “spoiling  mamma's 
cushions  with  their  iximaded  whiskera"  As  to  the 
fops— well,  treat  them  with  the  contempt  they 
deserve.  Fellows  whose  looks  are  worth  more 
than  their  brains  might  fail  to  understand  a  catting 
remark;  but  do  nothing  to  them.  Prepared  for 
anything,  they  are  unprepared  for  nothing.  As  to 
the  “old  maids"— an  order,  dear  St.  Claire,  to 
which  you  may  yourself  belong  one  of  these  days— 
we  honour  and  revere  them ;  they  are  honourable, 
useful,  and  often  exemplary  members  of  society. 
Ridicule  fails  when  it  is  directed  against  what  is 
good  and  pure.  If  the  “old  maids"  say  yon  are 
frivolous,  perhaps  yon  are  I  If  they  say  you  “  want 
piety  in  church" — ah  me  I  let  us  all  cover  our  facea 
Jemima,  you  are  very  young— only  flfteen;  when 
you  are  ten  years  older  yon  will  say,  “I  am 
quite  sure  Mra  Englishwoman  was  right  in  de¬ 
clining  my  rhymea"  Pollt,  “my  lamb,"  depend 
upon  it  the  gentleman  is  no  wolf ;  by  ^1  means 
treat  him  with  constancy.  The  guests  of  one  host 
are  supposed,  while  beneath  his  roof,  at  all  events, 
to  be  on  an  equality. 

From  things  general  to  things  particular.  It  is 
an  important  matter  to  some  persons  to  keep  down 
that  tendency  to  stoutness  of  figure  which  is  often 
inelegant,  and  sometimes  inconvenient.  A  frieMd 
tells  us  that  the  best  remedy  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  all 
sugar,  milk,  butter,  potatoea  and  bread  not  toasted. 
Wine  should  be  substituted  for  ale.  Any  vegetable 
except  potatoe  may  be  eaten,  any  meat  except 
pork,  any  flsh  except  salmon. 

An  Old  Subscriber  wishes  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  utility  in  singing.  We  believe  there 
is.  “  The  Qermana"  says  an  eminent  authority  on 
this  subject,  “  are  seldom  afflicted  with  consult  ption, 
and  this  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the  strength 
which  their  lungs  acquire  by  the  exercise  of  vocal 
music,  which  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of 
their  education."  Margaret,  your  name  signifies  a 
pearl  “  Gertrudo"  means  “  All  truth." 

And,  John,  have  the  goodness  to  remember,  as 
inquiries  may  be  made,  that  we  can  do  nothing 
writh  “A  Broken  Heart;"  that  our  pages  are  too 
fully  occupied  to  admit  of  our  accommodating 
“The  Women  of  the  Fifteenth  Century;"  that  the 
“Offered  Flowers"  are  declined,  and  that  “Byrnes 
for  the  Times"  had  best  be  sent  to  the  office  of  that 
journal  “The  Cottage  on  the  Moor"  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  furnished  to  meet  our  views,  and  “The 
Valentine"  will  be  of  no  use  now  for  the  amatory 
season  of  1864 ;  moreover,  that  it  is  more  rude  than 
it  is  witty,  the  compliments  more  fulsome  than  they 
are  flattering,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  only  a 
Valentine  fit  for  Orson. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT. 

(Price  6d.,  or  with  the  Mogaiine,  li.) 

CONTESTS. 

“La  Mode;"  “Operas,  Oratorio*,  and  Musical  Entertsin- 
ments;"  “  Captain  Masters's  Chiidren,"  by  Thomas  Hood, 
3  chapters;  “Wild  Klowers “Idle  Wishes;"  “On  the 
Importance  of  the  Teeth;"  Poetry;  Musle  of  the  Month:" 
Correspondenee.  Also  illustraUons  of  the  new  Estrella 
coiffure;  2  new  patterns  for  mominir  under-sleeves;  crochet 
d'oyleys;  half-pafe  engraving  of  baU  dress  and  op.'ra  cloak ; 
half-pan  engraving  of  new  spring  toilets ;  ctuffure  A  la 
Valois;  rull-dresi  eoifftire;  the  new  Oraaiella  bodice  for  young 
ladles ;  low  Grecian  bodice  for  evening  «  ear  ;  chemlaette  and 
under-sleeve;  half-page  engraving  of  ball  toilets,  earriaga 
dress,  and  child's  costume;  collar  in  waved  braid  and  cottsra; 
half-page  engraving  of  2  elegant  evening  toileta  Also,  a  large 
fashion  plate,  and  a  coloured  pattern  for  a  curtain  or  taUe- 
eover  border  in  leviathan  work. 


BLACK  LE^J 


NIWTON  WILSON  AND  CO.’S  PATENT  SEWINO  HACBINES. 


These  machines  are  lighter  end  eceler  tn  operate^  elmpler  to 
learn,  quieter  in  action,  and  less  liable  to  derangement,  than 
any  othera  They  rnn,  tnuk,  hem,  fell,  gather,  cord.  quUt,  braid,  and 
embroider  the  hnest  cambric  or  the  heaviest  material.  They  are 
the  only  Machines  that  will  do  hem  stitching,  and  the  only 
Machines  that  will  make  their  own  braid,  and  stitch  It  on  at  the 
same  moment.  In  use  by  her  Majesty  the  Qneen,  the  Empress 
of  the  French,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  awarded  for  excclleace  of  Machines,  and, 
in  addition,  a  Spscul  Awamd,  and  the  only  Award  of  the  kind, 
for  excellence  of  work  In  plain  and  ornamental  sewing,  as  pro* 
dated  by  the  Machines. 

Catalogncs  and  Samples  Free. 


GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

1*4.  A,  Hill'll  IIoll>oi*iis  l^outluii. 


Lessons  in  dressmaking, 

Eight  for  Tea  Sbiltinip  and  StxptiK^, 

Uiwea  by  Mid  SMITH,  S,  Porilanawterractf,  Purtiaad-ttrcct,  CoiB« 
mgrcialwroad  EmC.  Hours,  Blewco  to  Pour. 

Ngirrit  Ptrig  Paahloni. 

I  Mantlfi  . . . It  ftATops.  t  Bodies .  7  stguipi. 

'Jackets......... .  It  ,,  I  Sleewes .  «  „ 


Is  choice  and  stro^.  , 
,  Is  moderate  in  price. 
Is  wholesome  to  use.  * 
These  advantages  have 

secured  for  ihi»  Tea  a  general 

8 reference.  Sold  in  Packets 
i.4d.,3s.8d.,48.,k48.4d.lb. 
Alt  gmuitte  jiackett  are  sigTied 

'  LOiNDON)' 

Oriai)ialTmporierti!f pure  tea. 

AGENTS  am 
advertised  iu  local 

PAPERSdtififrtiVSTATIONS. 


Veed  Ui  the  Fal»e«s  of  tho 

QUEEIN  AND  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

Cleaner  and  polishes  quicker  than  others. 
RECEITT  &  SONS,  London-bridge,  E.C, 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  INDIGESTION 

SHOULD  USE 


o.A.nxoMX]L.Es  pzx«r.s. 

sold  everywhere.  Bottles  Is.  Ijd.,  iis.  9d.,  and  11 


DY  ROYAL  I.ETTSR.S  PATENT. 


TpHE  PEARL  SEMOULE,  for  Puddings,  Soups,  Ac.,  is  a  nutritious,  delicious,  whole. 

JL  eoiDt’,  and  fconomitaV preparation,  Invaluable  for  household  use,  and  for  more  aourithing  than  rice,  arrowroot,  aofo,  Ae. 
For  the  dinner  table  It  gives  a  Siiriet)'  of  choice  dlsher.  For  Involidi  U  U  streogthrning,  light,  and  ea«j  of  dlj^stion.  It  Is  a 
favoarite  dish  « Ith  children.  Prepared  with  milk  it  U  a  perfrei  diet  for  Infants,  and  i«  a  vatuaUe  addition  to  English  cookery. 
Sold,  Id  pockets,  ^  Oiocers,  Cbeuilits,  and  ronfeetkmer4.-w-\Vholea»te  London  Agents,  Hkks  Brolbert,  Mableowlane. 
Qucco-strrct,  City,  R.C.  Mnnufartiirefl  by  Jl>ttRPH  FI80N,  Ipswich. 


TO  LADIES. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

^T^llE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previoiu  t« 
_L  Acconchement  would  prevent  many  of  the  distreasing  reanits  so  often 
complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy,  the  support  derived  ftom 
Its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favoorsble  time,  whila, 
by  Its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressmw  afforded  secures  the 
restoration  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  so  essential  to  nltimate  recovery. 

It  Is  recommended  by  the  first  Accooebers  of  the  day  In  caies  of  pniaptue 
uteri,  droftr,  end  obetitp,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  nmbtlleal  and 
inguinal  hernia.  In  preference  to  atecl  tmssea. 
lUuitrated  Cataloguee  on  epplication  to  Eswaro  or  Mia  Hdzlxt,  12,  Olii 
CaTendieb-street,  Oxftml-street. 


■KABCRIS  RYQUIBKD. 

Circumference  at  abt. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


XUM 


Cash’s  j  Cambric  Frilling 


€Q)WElM»¥i 


Requires  neither  hemmiwj  or 
whipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 
peculiarly  durable  material, 
perfectly  free  from  all  drm. 
It  is  of  various  widths. 
For  trimming  all  kinds  of 
Ladies'  and  Ohildrem’S 
Washing  Apparel. 

Sold  by  all  Drapers,  In  SnTslopes 
containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  ttM 
names  of  J.  A  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


HUBBELL'S  ONDINA  OR  WAVED  JUPON. 


ONE  can  equal  this  Crinoline  for  its  com- 

binatlon  of  excellent  qaelltiee. 

ELEOAKCE,  FLEXIBIUTY,  DURABILITY. 


ud,  in  feet,  eTerj-tl  Ins  the  motl  fhstidioai  coold  pofitMr  wleh 
for.  It  to  be  fbtind  hi  tbia  charmlBK  Crinoline.  By  lu  pMuliar 
nuke  e  drfu  is  seen  to  much  greeter  adrenUge  than  srith  the 
ordinarr  thepc. 


HUBBELL  A  CO., 

Fountain- court,  Aldermanbury,  London. 

.\nd  retail  of  all  good  Drapers. 

Be  particular,  when  purchasing,  to  obeerre  that  “  IIomiu.'* 
Is  marked  on  the  Band. 


FOR  THE  HAIR. 

of  OOXeX7Ik£BZ.A.o 

This  raluable  Preparation  ie  acknowledged  to  bo  the  mutt  effectual  Remedx  fbr  Reetoring  the  Ilnlr. 

XT  STRENGTHENS  AND  NOURISHES, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influeoee,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

IT  PRESERVES, 

RESTORES, 

BEAUTIFIES, 

AND  CLEANSES  THE  HAIR. 

THE  NURSERY. 

The  peculiar  mildness  nf  the  Balm,  the  aelion  of  which  can  he  regulated  at  discretion,  eperialljr  lulta 

rufancT  and  chtldliooil _ Price  3a  Od..  da,  and  lla.  per  bottle.  No  other  ^cct  are  Oennine.  Sold  wherie- 

f  ale  and  reUil—C.  and  A.  OLDUlDUrS  BALH,  32,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THOMSON’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  CRINOLINES 


BXOlSTIXtO 


Everywhere  acknowledged 


Always  stamped 
With  a 


All  good  Drapers 
keep  them. 


Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 
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